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Central  Offices,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  at  the  Ocean's  Crossroads. 
PRESIDENT,  HON.  C.  J.  MCCARTHY,  Governor  of  Hawaii: 
ALEXANDER  HUME  FORD,  Honolulu,  Secretary-Director. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union,  representing  the  lands  about  the  greatest  of  oceans,  ia 
supported  by  appropriations  from  Pacific  governments.  It  works  chiefly  through  the  call- 
ing of  conferences,  for  the  greater  advancement  of,  and  cooperation  among,  all  the  races 
and  peoples  of  the  Pacific. 

HONORARY  PRESIDENTS 

Woodrow  Wilson     „  President  of  the  United  States 

William  M.  Hughes      .Prime  Minister  of  Australia 

W.  P.  Massey    -    ....Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand 

Hsu  Shlh-chang  „  „  ....  ..    _  ..   President  of  China 

Arthur  Melghen  „  „  ..    Premier  of  Canada 

Takashi  Hara   „    ..  Prime  Minister  of  Japan 

HONORARY  VICE-PRESIDENTS 

Franklin  K.  Lane    Bx-Secretary  of  the  Interior,  U.  S.  A. 

Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe   „  ..    Director-General  Pan-American  Union 

Prince  J.  K.  Kalanlanaole     ..  ..  Delegate  to  Congress  from  Hawaii 

Yeh  Kung  Cho   „  —    Minister  of  Communications,  China 

Frances  Burton  HarrlBon   _  The  Governor-General  of  the  Philippines 

The  Premiers  of  Australian  States  and  of  British  Columbia. 
The  Governor-General  of  Java. 
The  Governor  of  Alaska. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  is  incorporated  with  an  International  Board  of  Trustees, 
representing  every  race  and  nation  of  the  Pacific. 

The  trustees  may  be  added  to  or  replaced  by  appointed  representatives  of  the 
different  countries  cooperating  in  the  Pan-Pacific  Union.  The  following  are  the  main 
objects  set  forth  in  the  charter  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union: 

1.  To  call  in  conference  delegates  from  all  Pacific  peoples  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  and  furthering  the  interests  common  to  Pacific  nations. 

2.  To  maintain  in  Hawaii  and  other  Pacific  lands  bureaus  of  information  and 
education  concerning  matters  of  interest  to  the  people  of  the  Pacific,  and  to  disseminate  to 
the  world  information  of  every  kind  of  progress  and  opportunity  in  Pacific  lands,  and  to 
promote  the  comfort  and  interests  of  all  visitors. 

3.  To  aid  and  assist  those  in  all  Pacific  communities  to  better  understand  each 
other,  and  to  work  together  for  the  furtherance  of  the  best  interests  of  the  land  of  their 
adoption,  and,  through  them,  to  spread  abroad  about  the  Pacific  the  friendly  spirit  of  inter- 
racial cooperation. 

4.  To  assist  and  to  aid  the  different  races  in  lands  of  the  Pacific  to  cooperate 
in  local  affairs,  to  raise  produce,  and  to  create  home  manufactured  goods. 

5.  To  own  real  estate,  erect  buildings  needed  for  housing  exhibits;  provided  and 
maintained  by  the  respective  local  committees. 

6.  To  maintain  a  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Museum,  and  Art  Gallery. 

7.  To  create  dioramas,  gather  exhibits,  books  and  other  Pan-Pacific  material 
of  educational  or  instructive  value. 

8.  To  promote  and  conduct  a  Pan-Pacific  Exposition  of  the  handicrafts  of  the 
Pacific  peoples,  of  their  works  of  art,  and  scenic  dioramas  of  the  most  beautiful  bits  of 
Pacific  lands,  or  illustrating  great  Pacific  industries. 

9.  To  establish  and  maintain  a  permanent  college  and  "clearing  house"  of  in' 
formation  (printed  and  otherwise)  concerning  the  lands,  commerce,  peoples,  and  trade 
opportunities  in  countries  of  the  Pacific,  creating  libraries  of  commercial  knowledge,  and 
training  men  in  this  commercial  knowledge  of  Pacific  lands. 

10.  To  secure  the  cooperation  and  support  of  Federal  and  State  governments, 
chambers  of  commerce,  city  governments,  and  of  individuals. 

11.  To  enlist  for  this  work  of  publicity  in  behalf  of  Alaska,  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines,  Federal  aid  and  financial  support,  as  well  as  similar  coopera- 
tion and  support  from  all  Pacific  governments. 

1 2.  To  bring  all  nations  and  peoples  about  the  Pacific  Ocean  into  closer  friendly 
and  commercial  contact  and  relationship. 
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Pan-Pacific  News 


THE  Secretary  of  State  in  Wash- 
ington has  issued  official  invita- 
tions to  the  governments  of  Pa- 
cific lands  to  participate  in  and  send 
delegates  to  the  first 
Secretary  of  State  Pan-Pacific  Educa- 
Invites  to  Pan-  tional  Conference, 
Pacific  Conference,  called  by  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union  to 
meet  in  Honolulu  August  11th  to  21st, 
1921.  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Ed- 
ucation has  outlined  the  proposed  scope 
of  the  conference,  and  it  is  expected 
that  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  U.  S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  will  preside  at  the 
conference,  with  Dr.  F.  F.  Bunker  as 
vice-chairman. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Scientific  Research 
Council  having  met  and  begun  active 
work,  it  is  expected  that  the  plans  will 
progress  in  outlining  the 
Pan-Pacific  scope  of  the  Second  Pan- 
Scientific  Pacific  Scientific  Confer- 
Research  ence,  for  which  it  is 
Council  planned  to  have  the  Pre- 
at  Work.  mier  of  Japan,  an  honorary 
president  of  the  Union, 
issue  the  official  call  when  the  dates  of 
the  conference  are  set,  some  time  in 
1922  or  1923.  About  one  hundred  of 
the  leading  scientists  of  the  Pacific  will 
be  on  the  council,  with  local  branches 
in  each  Pacific  country.  It  is  probable 
that  the  executive  committee  of  this 
Council,  with  a  member  from  each  Pa- 
cific land,  will  meet  at  the  Ocean's 
Crossroads  during  the  year  to  aid  in 
outlining  the  Second  Pan-Pacific  Scien- 
tific Conference. 

The  First  Pan-Pacific  Educational 
Conference  in  August  will  lay  the  foun- 
dation work  for  the  second  Educational 
Conference,  the  call  for 
China  to  which,  following  the  pre- 
Call  a  cedent  of  the  Pan-Pacific 

Pan-Pacific    Union,  will  probably  be 
Conference,   issued  through  the  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs  for 


China,  with  perhaps  an  Australasian  or 
a  Latin-American  educator  as  chair- 
man. The  United  States  Government 
has  at  the  request  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  taken  the  lead  in  calling  the  first 
of  each  of  the  Pan-Pacific  conferences, 
and  in  providing  a  chairman;  it  is  ex- 
pected then  that  the  governments  of  the 
Pacific  will  take  their  turn  in  issuing 
the  official  calls  for  the  conferences  and 
providing  honorary  chairmen  at  least, 
and  this  they  have  intimated  they 
will  do. 

Plans  are  under  way  for  calling  some  . 
time  in  1922  the  first  Pan-Pacific  Com- 
mercial Conference.  The  Secretary  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  will  as- 
sist, and  ex- Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Franklin  K.  Lane  will  act  as  chairman, 
visiting  Hawaii  to  act  as  presiding  of- 
ficer. A  local  committee  in  Hawaii, 
composed  of  the  directors  of  the  several 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  other  prom- 
inent citizens  of  all  races,  has  been  ap- 
pointed and  the  outlines  of  the  ground 
to  be  covered  by  this  conference  will  be 
taken  up  at  once  with  Mr.  Lane  and 
with  the  leading  commercial  men  in  the 
lands  bordering  on  the  Pacific.  The 
Chambers  of  Commerce  about  the  Pa- 
cific have  been  asked  to  cooperate  and 
to  suggest  topics  for  discussion. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  as  well 
as  the  Department  of  State  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  in  Washington 
offer  to  cooperate  with  the 
The  Pan-Pacific    Union.  The 

Department  following  is  from  a  letter  to 
of  Commerce  the  Secretary  of  the  Pan- 
Cooperates.   Pacific  Union  from  J.  W. 

Alexander,  Secretary  of 
Commerce:  "I  have  been  interested  in 
learning  of  the  plans  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union.  The  object  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union,  which  is  to  bring  the  different 
peoples  around  the  Pacific  into  closer 
contact  and  better  understanding,  is  one 
with  which  I  thoroughly  sympathize. 
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Please  place  yourself  in  close  touch  with 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  of  this  Department,  which 
will  be  pleased  to  receive  information 
regularly  as  to  the  work  your  organiza- 
tion is  doing,  and  which  will  be  glad  to 
render  you  all  suitable  assistance." 

Secretary  Alexander  was  once  a  din- 
ner guest  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  in 
Honolulu,  as  was  the  newly  inaugurated 
President  of  the  United  States,  Warren 
G.  Harding. 

Dr.  Walter  Williams,  President  of  the 
Press  Congress  of  the  World,  has  writ- 
ten to  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  advocat- 
ing the  calling  of  a  Pan- 
The  Press  Pacific  Press  Conference 
Congress,  of  as  a  section  of  the  Press 
the  World.  Congress  of  the  World, 
to  be  held  in  Honolulu 
October  4th  to  14th.  This  section  will 
be  under  the  direction  of  the  Pan-Pa- 
cific Union,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  Pan- 
Pacific  Press  Conference  may  convene 
once  every  two  years,  that  the  news- 
paper and  magazine  men  of  the  Pacific 
may  be  brought  into  closer  companion- 
ship for  the  benefit  of  journalism  about 
this  great  ocean.  It  is  expected  that 
delegates  to  the  Press  Congress  of  the 
World  will  be  sent  from  every  country 
of  the  globe  to  the  great  gathering  at 
the  oceans'  Crossroads  next  October. 

In  November  of  this  year  some  two 
hundred  bankers  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
of  the  United  States  will  visit  Hawaii 
on  a  vacation.   It  has  been 
suggested  that  this  might 
Bankers  to    be  an  opportune  occasion 
Meet  in        on  which  to  invite  one  or 
Honolulu.      two  of  the  financial  leaders 
of  each  Pacific  country  to 
visit  Hawaii  and  meet  our  bankers  of 
the  United  States  mostly  familiar  with 


the  financial  problems  of  the  Pacific. 
At  this  gathering  plans  might  be  laid  for 
a  future  Pan-Pacific  financial  conference 
at  the  Ocean's  Crossroads.  Several  Pa- 
cific governments  are.  contemplating  a 
change  in  currency,  and  now  might  be 
the  psychological  moment  to  launch  a 
campaign  for  a  single  decimal  standard 
cuirency  for  all  Pacific  lands.  Either 
the  dollar  or  the  pound,  equal  in  value  to 
the  American  half -eagle,  or  the  Japanese 
ten-yen  piece  might  be  made  the  unit  of 
value.  At  any  rate  there  will  be  a  goodly 
gathering  of  American  Pacific  Coast 
bankers  in  Honolulu  next  November, 
and  November  is  a  good  month  for  vis- 
itors to  Hawaii.  Bankers  from  other 
Pacific  lands  will  be. welcomed. 

fn  Shanghai,  at  a  large  gathering  of 
the  Pan-Pacific  Association,  Julean  Ar- 
nold, the  American  attache  at  Peking-, 
was  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  "good 
roads  for  China"  campaign  inaugurated 
by  the  Association.  He  called 
Good  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
Roads  were  but  6,500  miles  of  railroad 
for  in  China  with  a  one-half  billion 
China  population,  while  the  United 
States,  with  but  more  than  a 
hundred  million  population,  has  265,000 
miles  of  rail.  He  pictured  what  China 
might  be  with  America's  railway  mile- 
age. Mr.  Arnold  has  joined  forces  with 
Dr.  C.  T.  Wong,  George  C.  Fitch  and 
Sun  Yat  Sen  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Associa- 
tion to  create  public  sentiment  in  China 
for  good  roads. 

The  President  of  China  is  honorary 
president  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  and 
in  southern  China  Tong  Shao  Yi  is  pres- 
ident of  the  Pan-Pacific  Association 
there.  News  comes  that  these  two  lead- 
ers are  cooperating  and  may  now  get 
together  and  plan  for  a  united  China.  A 
Pan-Chinese  movement  is  but  a  part  of 
the  greater  Pan-Pacific  movement. 
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The  First  Pan-Pacific  Educational  Conference 

Is  Called  to  Meet  in  Honolulu,  August  11  to  21,  1921 


THE  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  has  issued  and 
signed  the  invitations  which  he 
has  sent  out  to  the  governments  of  the 
Pacific  to  participate  in  the  first  Pan- 
Pacific  Educational  Conference  called 
by  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  to  meet  in 
Honolulu  August  11-21. 

The  initial  step  in  the  calling  of  this 
conference  here  was  taken  at  the  request 
of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  by  Dr.  P.  P. 
Claxton,  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  and  his  assistant,  Dr.  Frank 
F.  Bunker.  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, John  Barton  Payne,  gave  his  ap- 
proval and  cooperation,  and  it  was  at 
the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior that  the  State  Department  issued 
the  formal  invitations. 

These  formal  invitations  are  being 
sent  out  by  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  to  in- 
dividual educators,  universities  and  edu- 
cational institutions  to  send  delegates  to 
take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  first 
Pan-Pacific  Educational  Conference. 

The  local  committee  in  Honolulu,  the 
Ocean's  Crossroads,  with  the  assistance 
of  Dr.  F.  F.  Bunker  and  Commissioner 
of  Education  P.  P.  Claxton,  is  outlining 
the  ground  which  the  conference  will 
cover  This  committee  is  also  making 
arrangements  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  delegates  who  attend  the  conference. 
It  is  expected  that  each  government  will 
send  its  official  representatives  and  that 
many  of  the  educational  bodies  in  Pacific 
lands  will  also  send  delegates.  Arrange- 
ments are  now  being  made  with  the 
different  nationalities  in  Hawaii  to  house 
as  their  guests  a  certain  number  of  del- 
egates from  each  country.  The  Ha- 
waiians  are  eager  to  have  as  their  guests 
in  Honolulu  one  Maori  educator  from 
New  Zealand,  a  Tahitian  educator,  a 
Samoan  educator,  a  Tongan  educator 
and  a  Raratongan  educator;  the  lan- 


guage spoken  by  the  people  of  these 
islands  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Ha- 
waiians  and  easily  understood  by  them. 
The  Chinese,  Japanese,  Filipinos  and 
Koreans  are  inviting  a  number  of  the 
delegates  from  their  countries  to  be 
their  house  guests,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  Canadians,  Australians  and 
New  Zealanders  will  follow  this  ex- 
ample. A  number  of  the  school  teach- 
ers in  Hawaii  will  throw  their  homes 
open  to  educators  from  the  United 
States,  and  the  Latin-Americans  expect 
to  do  something  toward  the  entertain- 
ment of  delegates  from  Central  and 
South  America. 

It  is  proposed  to  hold  the  conference 
in  the  Iolani  Palace  in  Honolulu  for  the 
ten  days  from  August  11  to  21,  after 
which  there  will  be  an  excursion  to  the 
ever-active  Volcano  of  Kilauea,  on  the 
big  island  of  Hawaii,  some  280  miles 
from  Honolulu.  The  expense  will  not 
be  over  $45.00  per  person,  and  there 
will  be  considerable  entertainment  in 
Hilo  and  at  the  Volcano.  In  Honolulu 
all  of  the  clubs  will  be  open  to  the  edu- 
cators, and  many  of  them  will  tender 
entertainments  that  will  be  unique  and 
interesting.  The  old  Hawaiian  canoes 
at  the  Outrigger  Club  will  be  kept  in 
readiness  and  the  visitors  will  be  treated 
to  the  royal  sport  of  surf  riding.  The 
Hawaiians  will  see  that  the  delegates 
are  entertained  at  a  real  native  luau,  and 
there  will  be  Japanese,  Chinese,  Korean 
and  Filipino  feasts  for  the  visitors. 

It  is  probable  that  there  will  be  two 
sessions  at  the  Iolani  Palace  daily,  morn- 
ing and  afternoon,  and  possibly  a  series 
of  evening  papers  to  be  read  and  an 
invitation  extended  to  the  general  public 
to  attend  these  sessions.  Some  of  the 
kindergartens,  public  schools  and  Japa- 
nese schools  will  be  open  during  the 
stay  of  the  delegates  that  they  may  see 
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something  first-hand  of  the  educational 
problems  in  Hawaii,  where  in  one  school 
there  are  sometimes  children  of  forty 
different  nationalities.  The  University 
of  Hawaii  will  take  its  part  in  the  en- 
tertainment and  instruction  of  the  visit- 
ors, and  as  the  summer  school  of  the 
teachers  in  the  department  of  education 
will  be  in  session  in  Honolulu  during 
August,  there  will  be  a  large  attendance 
of  the  local  teachers  of  all  races  at  the 
sessions  of  the  conference  and  an  op- 
portunity for  the  delegates  from  differ- 
ent races  to  meet  men  and  women  from 
their  own  races  who  are  also  educators. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  invites  corre- 
spondence from  any  educators  who'  are 
interested  in  the  conference  and  solicits 
suggestions  from  the  teachers  in  the  dif- 
ferent lands  about  the  Pacific  as  to  the 
scope  of  the  First  Pan-Pacific  Educa- 
tional Conference. 

Dr.  Frank  F.  Bunker  has  sent  from 
Washington  a  list  of  suggestions  which 
he  and  Commissioner  P.  P.  Claxton 
have  worked  out  with  Dr.  A.  L.  Dean, 
President  of  the  University  of  Hawaii 
and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Scope  and  Organization.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

I.   Educational    Conditions    in  Pacific 
Countries. 

A.  Organization  and  support  of  edu- 
cation in  each  country. 

B.  Practical  workings  of  the  system. 
1.  Administration. 

2.  The  schools  in  relation  to  tho 
needs  of  the  people  in  each  coun- 
try. 

C.  Program  for  the  future. 
1.  Needs. 


(a)  Physical  plant  and  equip- 
ment. 

(b)  Personnel. 

(c)  Funds. 

2.   Practical  program  of  development. 
II  Educational  Relations. 

A.  Educational    and    mutual  under- 
standing. 

1.  Teaching  of  language  and  litera- 
ture. 

2.  Teaching  of  history,  political  or- 
ganization and  social  institutions 
of  Pacific  countries. 

3.  The  arts  and  religion. 

B.  Education  and  Industry. 

1.  Resources  of  Pacific  countries. 

2.  Technical  Education. 

3.  Commerce. 

C.  Education  and  Science. 

1.  Teaching  of  various  branches  of 
descriptive  science. 

2.  Education  and  Research. 

D.  Exchange  of  instructors  and  stu- 
dents. 

E.  International  educational  organiza- 
tion. 

The  local  committee  in  Honolulu  on 
scope  and  organization  of  the  Pan-Pa- 
cific Educational  conference  will  prob-. 
ably  adopt  all  of  the  suggestions  given 
above.  On  this  committee  is  the  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Hawaii,  the 
leading  Chinese  educator  at  the  Ocean's 
Crossroads,  the  leading  Japanese  edu- 
cator and  representatives  of  educational 
bodies  from  other  Pacific  lands.  They, 
with  Dr.  Frank  F.  Bunker  and  the  gen- 
eral committee,  are  now  completing  the 
program  for  the  First  Pan-Pacific  Edu- 
cational Conference,  which  will  be  held 
in  Honolulu  next  August.  As  soon  as 
the  program  is  completed  it  will  be  sent 
to  the  printers  and  distributed  to  the 
educational  institutions  in  Pacific  lands. 
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The  Press  Congress  of  the  World 


Honolulu,  October  4  to  14, 1921 


By  JOHN  R.  MORRIS, 
Secy,  to  the  President  of  the  Congress. 

AN  unusual  opportunity  for  Pa- 
cific Ocean  countries  to  place 
their  mutual  problems  before  the 
whole  world  is  offered  in  the  recent  se- 
lection of  Honolulu,  the  beautiful  Cap- 
ital City  of  the  Hawaiian' Islands,  as  the 
next  meeting  place  for  the  Press  Con- 
gress of  the  World.  When  selecting  the 
"Paradise  of  the  Pacific"  for  the  1921 
Congress  the  Executive  Committee 
named  October  4  to  14,  inclusive,  as  the 
dates  for  the  session. 

An  invitation  to  hold  the  Congress 
session  in  Honolulu  was  presented  by 
C.  J..  McCarthy,  Governor  of  Hawaii; 
W.  R.  Farrington,  manager  of  the  Ho- 
nolulu Star-Bulletin;  Alexander  Hume 
Ford,  Secretary  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union,  and  L.  A.  Thurston,  proprietor 
of  the  Pacific  Commercial-Advertiser. 
It  has  been  formally  accepted  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Congress 
and  arrangements  for  the  October  meet- 
ing are  now  well  under  way. 

Representative  journalists  of  forty  of 
the  world's  nations  are  members  of  the 
Press  Congress  of  the  World.  They  are 
banded  together  in  an  international  or- 
ganization for  the  primary  purpose  of 
benefiting  and  improving  the  world's 
press  through  acquaintance,  discussion, 
and  mutual  cooperation. 

Pacific  Ocean  countries  have  much  to 
gain  from  the  visit  of  journalists  who 
contemplate  extending  their  tour  beyond 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  other  lands. 
Journalism  of  the  proper  sort  in  Mid- 
Pacific  and  Oriental  countries  already 
has  proved  itself  an  invaluable  aid  and 
an  indispensable  adjunct  to  the  task  of 
placing  those  countries  in  the  world's 
eye.  The  ground  has  been  broken — 
broken  by  worthy,  capable  hands — but 


journalism  has  further  avenues  of  ex- 
tension and  means  of  usefulness. 

How  well  the  journals  of  Hawaii 
have  advertised  the  "Paradise  of  the 
Pacific"  is  impressively  demonstrated  in 
the  action  of  the  Executive  Committee 
selecting  the  meeting  place. 

Besides  their  object  in  attending  the 
Congress  sessions  for  the  professional 
benefits  it  will  provide,  the  editors  and 
publishers  and  writers  who  intend 
making  the  trip  to  Hawaii  and  other 
Pacific  countries  wish  to  find  out  more 
„  about  those  countries.  Previous  second- 
hand knowledge  of  the  places  to  be  vis- 
ited has  only  whetted  the  appetite  of  the 
thinking  members  ,  of  the  world's  jour- 
nalistic fraternity  for  first-hand  infor- 
mation concerning  Pacific  Ocean  prob- 
lems. 

It  is  patent  that  every  one  of  the 
journalists  who  attends  the  Congress 
sessions  will  thereafter  be  a  powerful 
advertising  factor  for  the  lands  he  has 
visited.  Whether  his  advertising  is 
favorable  or  adverse  must  depend  large- 
ly on  the  opportunity  for  investigation 
he  is  offered  and  the  method  of  pres- 
entation employed  in  putting  Pacific 
problems  before  him. 

Those  countries  whose  interest  it  Is 
to  spread  information  concerning  their 
industries,  commerce,  and  natural  re- 
sources already  are  taking  steps  that 
will  insure  their  adequate  representation 
at  the  Congress  sessions.  The  fact  that 
the  meeting  will  be  at  the  "Crossroads 
of  the  Pacific"  and  in  the  very  center 
of  the  field  of  commerce  connected  by 
that  great  ocean  will  make  the  discus- 
sion of  pertinent  problems  of  this  char- 
acter the  natural  and  inevitable  thing. 

The  further  development  of  the  vast 
resources  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  countries 
is  a  project  that  interests  and  will  ben- 
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efit  people  in  far  distant  sections  of  the 
globe.  It  is  to  the  advantage  of  every 
race  and  nation  that  the  trade  and  in- 
dustry of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the 
Philippine  Islands,  Australia,  China, 
Japan,  and  the  United  States  alike 
should  be  given  every  opportunity  for 
expansion  and  prosperous  growth.  Such 
development  would  be  nothing  less  than 
a  service  to  the  world  at  large. 

The  Press  Congress  of  the  World 
has  for  its  purpose  the  service  of  jour- 
nalism, and  through  journalism  the 
service  of  mankind.  Dissemination  of 
information  that  will  benefit  mankind 
the  world  over  is  directly  in  line  with 
the  high  purpose  of  the  journalists'  or- 
ganization. 

Commercial  and  publishing  interests* 
in  Hawaii  are  combining  with  the  terri- 
torial government  to  provide  every 
facility  for  the  Congress  members  to  get 
the  first-hand  information  they  hope  to 
obtain  in  Hawaii  An  editorial  pub- 
lished recently  in  a  Honolulu  newspaper 
indicates  the  extent  to  which  the  Cap- 
ital City  recognizes  the  advantage  of 
entertaining  the  Congress.  It  said  in 
part: 

"The  delegation  will  include  the 
world's  leading  journalists.  The  pub- 
licity that  will  accrue  to  Hawaii  through 
the  conference  could  not  be  purchased 
for  a  million  dollars,  and  it  will  be  of 
far  greater  value  than  any  purchased 
publicity  could  be.  Paid  publicity  ends 
with  its  publication,  but  through  the 
medium  of  the  Congress:  and  its  dele- 
gates Hawaii  will  have  a  corps  of  talk- 
ing and  writing  representatives  pro- 
claiming her  wonders  and  virtues  fot 
many  years  after  the  Congress  has  fin- 
ished its  discussions." 

Other  Far  Eastern  countries  who  de- 
sire the  presence  of  the  journalists  have 
invited  them  to  extend  their  tour  a 
great  many  miles.  That  this  may  be 
done  is  quite  possible,  and  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Congress  at  pres- 
ent has  under  consideration  these  hos- 
pitable invitations. 


The  officers  of  the  Congress  are: 
President,  Walter  Williams,  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  of  the  University 
of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A.; 
Secretary-Treasurer,  A.  R.  Ford,  Lon- 
don Free  Press,  London,  Canada ;  Exec- 
utive Committeemen,  Virgilio  Rodriguez 
Beteta,  Guatemala  City,  Guatemala;  T. 
W.  Heney,  President  of  the  New  South 
Wales  Institute  of  Journalists,  Sydney, 
Australia;  Robert  Bell,  the  Guardian, 
Ashburton,  New  Zealand ;  K.  Sugimura, 
Asahi  "Shimbun,  Tokio,  Japan;  H. 
Schoop,  Swiss  Press  Association,  Neue 
Beckenkofstr,  47,  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

Two  vice-presidents  are  elected  from 
each  country  represented  in  the  Con- 
gress membership. 

The  Constitution  adopted  at  San 
Francisco  in  1915  contains  this  clause 
regarding  the  organization's  purpose: 

"Its  objects  shall  be  to  advance  by 
conference,  discussion  and  united  effort 
the  cause  of  journalism  in  every  honor- 
able way.  The  sessions  of  the  Con- 
gress are  to  be  open  to  the  considera- 
tion of  all  questions  directly  affecting 
the  press,  but  discussions  of  religion, 
politics,  and  governmental  policies  will 
not  be  permitted." 

By  extending  its  organization  into 
every  civilized  nation  on  earth,  the  Press 
Congress  endeavors  to  exert  a  powerful 
influence  for  good  over  the  world's 
press.  Through  its  members  in  each 
nation  it  proposes  to  set  examples  of  the 
best  there  is  in  journalism.  Its  creed 
is  a  constant  reminder  to  journalists  of 
the  vast  responsibility  attendant  on  their 
power  for  good  or  evil,  and  to  the  people 
of  every  land  of  their  obligations  to  the 
enlightened  journalism  that  fights  their 
battles  and  protects  all  the  worthy  in- 
terests of  humanity. 

The  Press  Congress  seeks  to  extend 
acquaintanceship,  to  increase  knowledge, 
promote  news  communication,  dissemi- 
nate helpful  ideas  in  journalism,  elevate 
journalistic  standards,  and  generally  to 
enlarge  the  usefulness  of  the  profession 
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of  journalism.  It  will  not  interfere  with 
any  existing  press  organization;  rather 
it  has  in  the  past  and  is  anxious  in  the 
future  to  cooperate  with  them  in  every 
possible  manner  for  the  advancement  of 
their  common  cause. 

Its  only  interest  is  the  service  of  jour- 
nalism, which  is  itself  a  profession  of 
public  service.  To  that  end,  and  in  that 
interest,  it  invites  the  cooperation  of  all 
journalists  everywhere. 

To  become  a  member  a  journalist  is 
recommended  to  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee by  his  country's  government,  or  by 
a  firm,  institution,  or  individual  who 
believes  the  nominee  typifies  the  highest 
standards  of  journalistic  endeavor.  The 
power  of  election  rests  with  the  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Regarding  eligibility  the  Constitution 
says : 

'Workers  in  every  department  of 
journalism,  in  every  country,  who  are 
engaged  in  promoting  the  highest  stand- 
ards and  largest  welfare  of  the  press, 
are  eligible  for  membership." 

This  includes  editors,  publishers,  ad- 
vertising writers  and  agents,  reporters, 
special  writers,  business  managers,  me- 
chanical workers  on  all  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  and  authors  not  directly 
connected  with  any  publication. 

Besides  the  daily  joint  sessions  of  all 
the  delegates  to  the  Congress,  sectional 
conferences  will  be  held  every  day  for 


the  various  classes  of  journalists  who 
will  be  in  attendance.  Examples  of 
these  conferences  will  be  those  devoted 
to  the  business  of  the  publisher,  journal- 
istic education  and  advertising.  Thus 
a  diversification  of  interests  will  be  fully 
satisfied  while  giving  all  who  go  to 
Honolulu  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
with  larger  numbers  of  fellow-journal- 
ists the  great  principles  and  funda- 
mentals of  their  profession. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  one  entire 
section  of  the  Congress  will  be  devoted 
to  Pan-Pacific  journalism.  This  will  be- 
come certain  if  sufficient  desire  for  such 
a  section  is  manifested  by  the  journal- 
ists of  Pan-Pacific  countries.  The  pro- 
gram committee,  in  its  tentative  draft  of 
the  Congress  schedule,  has  set  aside  cer- 
tain periods  for  consideration  of  the 
peculiar  problems  of  the  delegates  from 
this  section. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the 
committee  in  charge  that  journalists  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean  countries  will  be  eager 
to  take  advantage  of  this  conference. 
Bulletin  announcements  regarding  fur- 
ther developments  in  this  and  other  de- 
partments of  the  Press  Congress  meet- 
ing will  be  issued  monthly  from  the  of- 
fice of  the  President,  Walter  Williams.. 
Columbia,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A.  They  will  be 
sent  on  request  to  any  interested  per- 
son. 
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THE  PAN-PACIFIC  PRESS  CONFERENCE 


THE  men  who  are  representing 
every  country  of  the  globe  in  the 
management  of  the  Press  Con- 
gress of  the  World  are  earnest  in  their 
desire  to  devote  a  most  important  sec- 
tion of  this  congress  to  a  Pan-Pacific 
Press  Conference.  Dean  Walter  Wil- 
liams, President  of  the  Press  Congress 
of  the  World,  writing  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  from  Colum- 
bia, Mo.,  has  this  to  say: 

"I  think  your  idea  of  having  a  sectional 
conference  during  the  sessions  of  the  Press 
Congress  of  the  World  devoted  to  Pan- 
Pacific  journalism  is  an  excellent  one.  In 
that  way  we  might  group  together  on  the 
program  discussions  that  would  be  of  par- 
ticular Interest  to  the  Pan-Pacific  Union 
and  would  at  the  same  time  fit  in  with  the 
general  congress  arrangements. 

"Might  I  not  suggest  that  you  prepare  an 
invitation  or  appeal  to  all  your  corre- 
spopdents  in  the  different  countries  of  the 
Pacific  to  interest  their  journalists  in  at- 
tendance upon  the  Congress  and  participa- 
tion in  the  program.  If  you  desire  I  will 
be  pleased  to  add  a  personal  and  official 
word  of  approval  to  such  an  invitation.  In 
that  way  we  could  use  all  the  agencies  of 
the  Pan-Pacific  Union  to  promote  the  Con- 
gress program  and  not  interfere  with  the 
activities  of  either." 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  will  prepare 
such  a  letter  of  invitation  as  suggested 
by  Dr.  Williams,  which  will  be  signed 
by  him  as  President  of  the  Press  Con- 
gress of  the  World  and  by  the  Governor 
of  Hawaii,  who  is  the  President  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union. 

In  another  letter  Dr.  Williams  writes 
further : 

"Before  receiving  your  good  letter  of 
Jan.  21st  I  had  written  to  you  on  Feb.  2d 
asking  you  to  invite  the  newspaper  and 
magazine  men  of  the  Pacific  through  the 
Pan-Pacific  TJnion  to  attend  the  Press  Con- 
gress. I  expressed  in  the  same  letter  the 
desire  of  the  program  committee  that  a 
Pan-Pacific  departmental  session  be  held. 
Whether  or  not  it  might  be  better  to  have 
a  whole  day  or  two  half  days  devoted  to  the 
departmental  session  is  a  question  of  de- 
tail which  our  program  committee  will  ar- 
range.  Your  general  thought  on  the  subject 


is,  I  am  confident,  in  accordance  with  the 
committee's  wish/' 

Writing  of  the  proposed  trip  to  the 
Volcano  of  Kilauea,  Dr.  Williams  says : 

"My  thought  is  that  the  visit  to  the 
Islands  would  not  be  complete  without  a 
visit  to  Hilo  and  its  volcano.  I  doubt  the 
advisability  of  separating  the  principal 
business  sessions  of  the  Congress  so  as  to 
hold  part  in  Honolulu  and  part  in  Hilo.  It 
is  better,  in  my  opinion,  to  hold  all  the 
business  sessions  first  and  foUow  with  the 
excusions." 

This  was  in  reply  to  the  invitation . 
from  the  city  of  Hilo  to  hold  a  part  of 
the  sessions  in  that  city. 

The  local  committee  in  charge  of  the 
arrangements  for  entertaining  the  dele- 
gates to  the  Press  Congress  of  the  World 
is  actively  at  work  and  outside  of  the 
hours  given  to  the  sessions  of  the  Con- 
gress there  will  be  entertainments  of 
many  kinds,  both  in  Honolulu  and  else- 
where on  the  island  of  Oahu.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  arrange  for  an  excursion  to  the 
Island  of  Hawaii  and  a  visit  to  the  Vol- 
cano of  Kilauea.  It  is  probable  that  a 
large  steamer  will  be  chartered  to  take 
the  delegates  on  a  trip  entirely  around 
the  Island  of  Hawaii,  visiting  Hilo,  as 
well  as  the  historic  parts  of  Kona,  where 
Captain  Cook  met  his  fate. 

Many  of  the  visitors  from  Pacific 
lands  and  the  world  at  large  will  prob- 
ably remain  for  a  longer  period  than 
the  sessions  of  the  Congress  from  Oct. 
4  to  14,  and  will  doubtless  visit  all  of 
the  islands  of  the  group.  Every  oppor- 
tunity will  be  given  the  delegates  by  the 
entertainment  committee  to  do  this,  and 
there  will  be  reception  committees  on  all 
of  the  islands  to  welcome  them  and  fa- 
cilitate sightseeing. 

It  is  hoped  that  during  the  sessions* 
of  the  Pan-Pacific  Press  ,  Conference 
plans  may  be  laid  to  form  a  permanent 
Pan-Pacific  Press  organization  that  may 
perhaps  hold  biennial  sessions. 
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INTER-RACIAL  MEETINGS  IN  HAWAII 

AND  WHAT  THEY  ACCOMPLISH 


In  Honolulu,  the  racial  experiment 
station  of  the  Pacific,  it  has  been  the 
custom  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  to 
gather  hundreds  of  men  of  all  races  to- 
gether for  weekly  luncheons.  Much  has 
been  accomplished  in  this  way  toward 
cooperation  among  the  races.  Recently, 
however,  there  has  been  a  monthly  meet- 
ing of  the  leaders  of  the  Chinese,  Japan- 
ese and  Americans,  twelve  picked  men 
from  each  race.  They  meet  together  at 
a  dinner  and  say  frankly  just  what  they 
feel  on  any  subject  they  care  to  discuss. 
Editors  of  newspapers  and  high  officials 
in  the  territory  are  among  those  present, 
but  it  is  understood  that  the  meeting  is 
one  of  brothers  and  what  is  said  at  the 
dinner  is  not  repeated  outside. 

The  result  of  this  policy  has  been  that 
the  leaders  of  each  race  speak  with  a 
freedom  and  frankness  never  before  ex- 
perienced. One  result  was  a  settling  of 
the  language  school  question  in  Hawaii 
by  the  Japanese  themselves.  After  one 
of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  meetings  they 
drew  up  their  own  bill  which  has  been 
introduced  into  the  legislature  and  has* 
become  a  law. 

The  next  question  taken  up  has  been 
the  treatment  of  men  of  Oriental  an- 
cestry born  in  America,  who  are  Amer- 
icans. The  Pan-Pacific  Union  is  now 
fathering  a  movement  to  make  the  pass- 
port of  an  American  worth  100  per  cen( 
of  its  face  value  regardless  of  the  slant 
of  a  man's  eyes  or  the  color  of  his  skin. 

The  consuls  of  Pacific  countries  are 
often  interested  attendants  at  these 
monthly  gatherings  where  any  questions 
may  be  discussed  with  freedom.  Re- 
cently a  Committee  of  Nine  was  appoint- 
ed to  suggest  topics  for  each  meeting. 
The  following  is  an  account  of  the  work 
of  this  committee  published  in  one  of 
the  daily  papers  in  Honolulu : 


The  Committee  of  Nine,  of  which  L. 
A.  Thurston  is  chairman,  appointed  to 
consider  and  recommend  subjects  for 
consideration  and  action  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  submitted  the 
following  report  at  the  regular  monthly 
meeting  held  at  the  Nuuanu  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Tuesday  night: 

"The  Committee  of  Nine  recently  ap- 
pointed to  consider  and  recommend  sub- 
jects for  consideration  and  action  at  the 
monthly  meetings  of  the  Union,  reports 
that  at  a  committee  meeting  held  De- 
cember 13th,  the  following  eight  subjects 
were  submitted  and  approved  by  the 
committee : 

"American  Citizenship:  To  devise 
methods  by  amendment  of  laws,  regula- 
tions or  instructions  as  may  be  found 
necessary,  and  secure  their  enactment  on 
issuance,  for  securing  to  American  citi- 
zens of  Oriental  descent,  the  same  rights 
and  privileges  which  are  enjoyed  bv 
other  citizens,  and  protect  them  from  un 
reasonable  technical  delays,  demands  and 
treatment  by  officials  when  traveling. 

"Dual  Citizenship  —  To  ascertain  the 
laws  of  Japan  and  the  United  States  and 
of  other  countries  upon  this  subject,  and 
devise  ways  and  means  for  enabling 
naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  those  of  American  birth  but  foreign 
descent,  to  free  themselves  from  the 
claims  of  the  governments  to  whom  they 
formerly  owed  allegiance,  or  to  whom 
their  parents  owed  allegiance,  and  estab- 
lish their  status  unqualified  as  American 
citizens. 

"Language  Press — To  devise  means  to 
keep  the  language  press  from  aggravat- 
ing and  producing  friction  between  the 
races,  and  through  them  to  promote 
harmony  and  Americanization  of  aliens 
and  citizens  of  alien  descent. 

"Japanese  Women's  Dress — To  con- 
sider whether  it  is  desirable  to  advise  the 
adoption  of  American  costumes. 
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"Housing — To  seek  means  for  rem- 
edying living  conditions  in  tenement 
houses  and  promoting  the  living  of  the 
rising  generation  in  individual  homes. 

"Education  in  English,  in  American- 
ism and  in  general  through  the  medium 
of  evening  schools  for  adults. 

"Children's  supervisied  playgrounds. 

"Promotion  of  social  life  and  inter- 
course in  the  community,  especially 
among  Orientals,  with  a  view  to  Amer- 
icanization through  promoting  evening 
entertainments  and  intercourse. 

"The  committee  recommends  that  the 
subjects  first  listed  above,  that  of  'secur- 
ing to  citizens  of  Oriental  descent  the 
same  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by 
other  citizens/  be  considered  at  the  next 
meeting,  as  being  the  most  important 
subject  enumerated. 

"The  fact  has  been  considered  beyond 
question  that  citizens  of  Oriental  descent 
resident  in  Hawaii,  of  high  character, 
proven  loyalty,  known  identity,  and  good 
business  and  social  standing,  are  required 
by  federal  regulations  to  secure  special 
identification  papers  before  they  are  al- 
lowed to  travel  either  to  the  mainland  or 
abroad,  in  addition  to  the  passport  re- 
quired by  other  citizens  desiring  to  travel 
abroad,  which  certificates  are  obtained 
only  after  long  and  complicated  proced- 
ure and  necessary  delay. 

"It  further  appears  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  possession  of  such  certificate, 
when  ultimately  obtained,  such  citizens 
are  subjected  to  long  delays,  examina- 
tions, humiliating  treatment  and  deten- 
tion by  officials  at  landing  points  on  the 
mainland,  and  even  at  unseasonable 
hours  on  railroad  trains,  while  traveling 
across  the  country. 

Moreover,  they  are  restricted  to  enter- 
ing and  leaving  the  mainland  through 
certain  specified  ports  only. 

"It  is  a  historical  fact  that  in  the  days 
of  old  a  man  who  truthfully  said :  1  am 
a  Roman*  thereby  pronounced  an  open 
sesame  which  opened  all  doors  and 
secured  to  him  all  privileges  incident  to 
Roman  citizenship. 


"It  is  submitted  by  your  committee 
that  the  proud  privilege  of  being  a  cit- 
izen of  ancient  Rome  should  be  no  more 
potent  and  valuable  than  the  like  status 
of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  'I  am  an  American'  should 
be  as  potent  today  as  1  am  a  Roman' 
was  of  old.  Once  identity  and  citizen- 
ship are  established  that  status  should 
be  evidenced  by  certificate,  which  should 
be  sufficient  to  secure  to  every  citizen 
full  recognition  of  the  fact  of  citizenship, 
entitling  the  holder  to  all  the  privileges 
and  the  treatment,  examinations  and  de- 
tentions accorded  to  every  other  citizen, 
regardless  of  the  nationality  of  his  an- 
cestors. 

"Our  fellow  citizens  of  Oriental  de- 
scent proved  during  the  late  war  to  be 
as  loyal  and  patriotic  in  all  respects,  as 
those  of  other  race  origin  in  service  in 
the  army,  participation  in  Red  Cross 
and  other  services  and  contributions. 

We  then  freely  accepted  their  services 
and  contributions  and  voluntarily  recog- 
nized their  loyalty  to  the  government 
and  their  value  to  the  community.  To 
now  discriminate  against  them  in  any 
manner,  upon  the  sole  ground  of  the  race 
of  their  ancestors,  is  ungrateful,  contrary 
to  basic  American  principles  of  justice 
and  fair  play;  humiliating  alike  to  the 
subjects  of  the  discrimination  and  to 
other  American  citizens  who  feel  that 
American  honor  is  thereby  being  im- 
pugned. 

"Public  policy  demands  that  we  bind 
these  citizens  to  us  and  encourage  their 
loyalty  and  cooperation  in  the  solution 
of  the  many  puzzling  problems  that  face 
us,  for  which  task  they  are  peculiarly 
fitted. 

"They  are  not  subjects  for  'Ameri- 
canization.' They  are  already  Ameri- 
can by  birth,  by  law,  by  inclination, 
by  sentiment,  by  residence,  by  service, 
by  participation  in  the  burdens  and 
responsibilities  incident  to  American 
citizenship. 

"Instead  of  the  treatment  above  out- 
lined  tending   to   bind   them   to  us, 
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it  has  been  to  rebuff  and  drive 
them  away.  The  effect  has  been  to 
grieve  them  and  awake  resentment  at 
the  manifest  discrimination  against 
them;  but  they  are  still  loyal,  although 
asking  redress,  as  they  have  a  consti- 
tutional right  to  do,  as  American  citi- 
zents. 

"Your  committee  therefore  recom- 
mends to  the  Union  (1)  That  the  Union 
adopt  resolutions  setting  forth  the  con- 
ditions as  above  set  forth;  (2)  that  it 
take  prompt  steps  to  present  the  facts 
to  the  proper  authorities  and  seek  ap- 
propriate remedy  therefor;  (3)  that  in 


particular  a  law  or  regulation  be  sought 
which  shall  enable  an  American  citizen 
of  Oriental  ancestry  to  establish  his 
citizenship  and  receive  a  document  certi- 
fying thereto,  possession  of  which 
shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  such 
fact,  and  entitle  him  to  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  American  citizenship ;  more 
particularly  the  elemental  right  of  free- 
dom to  travel  to  and  through  his  own 
country  without  vexatious;  or  humiliat- 
ing investigation,  examination,  supervi- 
sion or  delay.  • 
"Respectfully  submitted, 

"LORRIN  A.  THURSTON, 

"Chairman." 


T 


THE  PACIFIC  IN  PROPHECY 

By  CHARLES  S.  LOBING1ER 
(Address  at  the  Balboa  Day  dinner  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Association  at  Shang- 
hai, China,  Sept.  28,  1920.) 

surrounding  world  and  dominated  its 
thought  and  civilization.  There  is  no 
country  in  the  Far  East  but  has  felt  the 
potent  influence  of  China. 

But  some  other  streams  of  culture 
have  flowed  into  this  region.  Under  the 
propelling  stimulus  of  Islam,  Arabic 
civilization  swept  across  Southern  Asia 
and  stopped  only  when  it  reached  the 
Pacific.  Another  religious  wave  brought 
Nestorian  Christianity  into  China  only, 
as  some  think,  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
Islamic  movement  already  mentioned. 
Other  nations  also  found  their  way 
directly  hither — the  Portuguese  via 
Good  Hope,  and  the  Russians  overland, 
but  all  lingering  about  the  Pacific.  Two 
great  European  races — the  Anglo-Saxon 
and  the  Spanish — found  the  Pacific  by 
another  route.  Both  crossed  the  At- 
lantic and  then  each  crossed  a  continent 
and  there  lay  the  mightiest  of  earth's 
oceans  beckoning  them  on  to  further 
ventures. 

Thus  it  has  come  about  that  the  Pa- 
cific is  now  surrounded  by  nations  in- 
heriting substantially  all  of  the  world's 


i  (rf^HE  Pacific  Ocean  in  History" — 
such  is  the  title  of  the  ambi- 
tious work,  in  many  volumes, 
planned  by  the  late  H.  Morse  Stephens, 
the  brilliant  English  historian  who  oc- 
cupied so  capably  in  his  ripening  years 
a  chair  at  the  University  of  California. 
Such  an  enterprise,  continuing  as  it  is 
after  the  untimely  death  of  its  projector, 
is  in  itself  a  significant  tribute  to  the 
growing  importance  of  the  region  in 
which  we  live. 

It  was,  I  believe,  an  American  states- 
man, William  H.  Seward,  who  said  that 
as  the  Mediterranean  Sea  had  been  the 
center  of  ancient  history  and  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  of  modern  history,  so  the- 
Pacific  was  destined  to  be  the  chief 
theater  of  events  in  the  not  far  distant 
future.  For  ages  the  world  has  been 
moving  toward  the  fulfillment  of  that 
prophecy.  To  begin  with,  Asia's  most 
enduring  civilization  arose  on  the  Pa- 
cific side  of  the  continent.  China,  if 
not  the  earliest,  is  at  least  the  longest 
lived  of  the  nations,  and,  like  Rome  in 
the  west,  enjoyed  the  hegemony  of  the 
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great  civilizations.  In  no  other  part  of 
the  globe  has  there  been  such  a  conflu- 
ence of  the  streams  of  culture. 

Such  a  condition  must  profoundly 
affect  the  future  of  mankind.  This  con- 
verging of  diverse  races,  religions,  cul- 
tures and  civilizations  may  bring  con- 
flict or  may  bring  harmony,  birt  it  must 
bring  change.  Seward  was  right.  The 
Pacific  provides  the  stage  for  the  world 
drama  of  the  coming  time. 

But  what  shall  be  the  character  of 
that  drama?  Shall  it  be  one  of  peace 
and  progress,  revealing  the  best  instincts 
and  realizing  the  highest  aspirations  of 
humanity.  Or  shall  it  be  a  tragedy,  the 
stage  set  with  the  trappings  of  war  and 
the  curtain  falling  amid  -scenes  of  dis- 
aster? Shall  the  great  ocean  about 
which  we  live  justify  its  name  by  becom- 
ing the  world's  greatest  highway  of 
profitable  and  increasing  commerce?  Or 
shall  we,  like  Tennyson,  hear 
"The  heavens  fill  with  shouting  while 

there  rains  a  ghastly  dew 
From  the  nations'  airy  navies  grappling 
in  the  central  blue"? 

It  is  for  us  who  dwell  in  this  fateful 
time  to  choose  the  course  which  will  de- 
termine the  answer  to  these  questions. 
Over-emphasis  of  the  national  idea — 
the  attempt  by  any  nation  to  impose  its 
will  upon  another — disregard  of  the 
rights  of  any  people,  especially  a  weaker 
one — all  this  must  inevitably  sow  the 
seeds  of  future  conflict,  just  as  it  pre- 
cipitated the  ghastly  cataclysm  through 
which  the  world  so  recently  has  passed. 
The  Romans  called  the  Mediterranean 


nostrum  mare — "our  sea" — and  such  it 
was  for  many  centuries.  But  no  coun- 
try can  rightfully  or  safely  apply  that 
appellation  to  the  Pacific.  It  is  no  one 
nation's  lake,  it  is  the  broad  and  com- 
mon highway  of  all. 

Proper  adjustment  of  the  'relations 
between  the  many  peoples  whose  terri- 
tory touches  the  Pacific  is  a  task  worthy 
of  seers  and  statesmen.  But  all,  even 
the  humblest,  may  contribute  something 
to  its  performance.  A  proper  attitude 
toward  one's  alien  neighbor,  recogni- 
tion of  reciprocal  rights  and  duties  and  a 
general  desire  on-  the  part  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  different  nationalities  to  live 
in  peace  and  -harmony,  will  accomplish 
wonders. 

It  is  in  this  spirit,  I  take  it,  that  the 
Pan-Pacific  Association  has  been  or- 
ganized. Its  primary  object,  as  an- 
nounced in  its  publications,  is  "to  bring 
about  closer  relations  between  the  peo- 
ple of  China  and  the  people,  of  the  coun- 
tries bordering  the  Pacific." 

Already  in  some  of  these  countries 
branches  of  this  association  have  been 
formed,  and  it  is  planned  to  establish 
them  in  all.  And  with  a  strong  mem- 
bership in  each  country,  linked  as  it  will 
be  to  a  corresponding  group  in  every 
other,  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  may  afford 
the  nucleus  for  a  real  international  or- 
ganization of  the  countries  concerned. 
Then  with  friendly  cooperation  displac- 
ing selfish  rivalry  we  may  face  the  fu- 
ture with  confidence  and  await  the 
widest  fulfillment  of  the  best  that  has 
been  uttered  of  the  Pacific  in  prophecy. 
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Suggestions  Regarding  a  Pan-Pacific  Financial  Conference 

To  Be  Held  In  Hawaii 


THE  abnormal  exchange  situation 
throughout  the  Near  East  makes 
it  desirable  that  an  exchange  of 
views  be  had  between  responsible  finan- 
cial officials  in  the  Australasian  coun- 
tries, China,  Japan,  and  the  great  co- 
lonial centers,  such  as  the  Straits  Set- 
tlements, Dutch  East  Indies,  and  the 
Philippines. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  conference  af  a 
formal  character  would  take  a  long 
time  to  arrange,  and  require  official 
sanction,  according  to  the  statute  of 
the  United  States,  which  forbids  Gov- 
ernment participation  in  international 
conferences  without  previous  authoriza- 
tion of  Congress. 

At  the  informal  invitation  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  however, 
the  Minister  of  Finance  or  other  re- 
sponsible financial  officers  of  the  dif- 
ferent countries  concerned,  could  send 
representatives  to  an  informal  gather- 
ing at  a  convenient  meeting  place,  such 
as  Honolulu.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
readiness  of  access  has  proved  in  the 
past  a  most  important  element  in  reach- 
ing agreements,  financial  or  otherwise. 
In  the  numerous  discussions  of  Euro- 
pean and  American  exchange  which 
are  now  going  on  in  the  Oriental  and 
Australasian  press,  frequent  reference 
is  made  to  the  great  difficulty  of  con- 
ducting business  at  long  distance. 

The  Government  of  Hawaii  and  the 
Pan  Pacific  Union  has  money  avail- 
able for  any  expense  incidental  to  the 
entertainment  of  distinguished  guests 
for  as  much  as  two  or  three  weeks,  and 
in  addition  to  emphasizing  the  con- 
venience of  its  capital  city  is  a  prac- 
tical place  of  meeting,  at  the  cross- 
roads of  the  Pacific,  desires  guests  for 
as  much  as  two  or  three  weeks,  and  in 
addition  to  emphasizing  the  convenience 


of  its  capital  city  as  a  practical  place 
of  meeting  at  the  "Cross  Roads  of  the 
Pacific,"  desires  to  extend  the  most 
cordial  invitation  possible  to  any  per- 
sons, in  public  or  private  finance,  whom 
the  various  governments  might  send 
to  such  an  informal  conference  with 
representative  bankers  of  the  United 
States  or  with  representatives  of  the 
Secretary  of  trie  Treasury. 

The  people  living  in  the  Far  East, 
and  in  fact  in  nearly  all  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Pacific,  are  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  movement  towards  cur- 
rency reform.  Those  representative  of 
financial  and  commercial  interests  in 
the  leading  Pacific  land:;  in  particular 
are  hopeful  that  when  that  reform 
takes  place  it  will  be  guided  in  some 
measure  by  influences  from  these  coun- 
tries. They  would,  therefore,  applaud 
the  holding  of  such  meeting  as  a  means 
of  stimulating  the  currency  reform 
movement  and  in  the  right  direction. 

For  instance,  among  the  money  mat- 
ters that  might  well  receive  the  atten- 
tion of  this  Congress  is  the  matter  of 
the  adoption  of  a  standardized  gold 
coin.  Perhaps  this  may  take  the  unit 
of  the  half  eagle,  leading  the  whole 
Pacific  to  adopt  one  decimal  unified 
system,  akin  to  that  of  the  Japanese,  or 
it  may  be  that  a  gold  coin  of  the  value 
of  the  eagle  be  adopted,  as  a  unit  with 
the  American  or  Canadian  dollar  as  the 
standard  of  value.  This  would  be,  how- 
ever, but  one  of  the  many  phases  of 
currency  reform  along  Pan  Pacific 
ideals  that  could  be  considered. 

While  the  discussion  need  not  be  an- 
nounced as  intending  to  center  about 
this  or  any  other  one  problem. — as  in- 
deed it  would  not  in  any  case, — it  goes 
without  saying  that  this  matter  would 
come  up  for  careful  consideration  at 
some  stage  in  the  discussion. 
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The  Pan-Pacific  Scientific  Council 


A  meeting  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Scien- 
tific Council  was  held  at  the  Univer- 
sity Club  and  sub-committees  appointed 
for  special  work.  Dr.  W.  T.  Brighani 
presided  at  the  meeting  and  J.  M. 
Westgate  acted  as  secretary,  the  fol- 
lowing committees  being  appointed: 
O.  H.  Swezey,  chairman,  entomological 
committee;  L.  H.  Daingerfield,  meteor- 
ological committee;  T.  A.,Jaggar,  Pan- 
Pacific  volcanological  committee;  H.  E. 
Gregory,  chairman,  Pacific  exploration 
committee;  C.  H.  Edmonson,  biological 
committee;  H.  L.  Lyon,  botanical  com- 
mittee; A.  Romberg,  seismological  com- 
mittee; C.  S.  Judd,  forestry  committee; 
Dr.  I.  Mori,  medical  committee;  A.  L. 
Dean,  fish  and  fisheries  committee;  J. 
M.  Westgate,  committee  on  agronomy; 
Commander  R.  L.  Walker,  committee 
dealing  with  oceanography;  H.  S. 
Palmer,  geological  committee. 

The  Council  may  decide  to  reorganize 
and  function  in  several  scientific  com- 
mittees to  advise  with  the  branches  of 
the  Pan-Pacific  Union  in  Pacific  lands. 

A  number  of  interesting  documents 
from  scientists  in  every  part  of  the 
Pacific  were  placed  before  the  members 
of  the  council  for  their  consideration. 
A  letter  from  Dr.  T.  Wayland  Vaughan, 
geologist  with  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  announced  that  the  National 
Research  Council  committee  on  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  Pacific  has  been  reor- 
ganized as  a  committee  of  the  division 
of  foreign  relations  of  the  Council.  This 
evidently  is  one  of  the  results  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Scientific  Conference  of  last 
year,  as  Dr.  H.  E.  Gregory  is  named 
chairman,  with  the  following  commit- 
tee:   William  Bowie,  B.  W.  Evermann, 


J.  C.  Merriam,  W.  E.  Ritter,  T.  W. 
Vaughan  (vice  chairman),  Clark  Wiss- 
ler. 

The  matter  of  cooperating  with  the 
founders  of  the  fishery  school  in 
Osaka  was  turned  over  to  Dr.  Dean 
and  the  fish  commission,  of  which  he  is 
chairman.  Much  of  the  time  at  the 
luncheon  was  taken  up  in  discussing  the 
local  fishery  problems  and  their  rela- 
tionship to  those  of  the  Pacific  in  gen- 
eral. It  developed  during  the  meeting 
that  there  were  many  problems  arising 
before  the  scientists  on  which  the  public 
will  need  education  and  direction.  It  is 
probable  that  in  the  near  future  there 
will  be  a  joint  luncheon  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Scientific  Council  and  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Press  Council,  so  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Press  Council  may  take  up 
with  the  scientists  the  matter  of  direct- 
ing public  opinion  in  the  right  direction 
in  regard  to  fishery  problems  and  other 
problems  of  a  scientific  nature  that  are 
facing  the  people  of  Hawaii.  For  in- 
stance, fishing  boats  must  now  go  out 
hundreds  of  miles  to  sea  to  make  their 
catches,  and  as  the  present  generation 
of  Japanese  fishermen  is  growing  old 
and  there  are  no  young  men  to  take 
their  places  the  problem  arises:  Where 
will  the  fish  of  the  future  come  from? 
It  may  be  necessary  to  establish  a  fish- 
ing school  in  Honolulu  as  has  been 
done  in  Seattle  and  as  is  being  contem- 
plated in  Osaka.  Many  of  the  letters 
of  scientists  about  the  Pacific  which 
were  placed  before  the  council  during 
the  luncheon  were  on  the  fishery  prob- 
lems of  the  different  countries.  It  may 
be  that  with  international  laws  for  fish 
propagation  and  protection  that  the 
Pacific  Ocean  may  be  made  to  yield  the 
world's  supply  of  food  fish. 
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Central  Offices,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  at  the  Ocean's  Crossroads. 
PRESIDENT,  HON.  C.  J.  MCCARTHY,  Governor  of  Hawaii. 
ALEXANDER  HUME  FORD,  Honolulu,  Secretary-Director. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union,  representing  the  lands  about  the  greatest  of  oceans,  is 
supported  by  appropriations  from  Pacific  governments.  It  works  chiefly  through  the  call- 
ing of  conferences,  for  the  greater  advancement  of,  and  cooperation  among,  all  the  races 
and  peoples  of  the  Pacific. 

HONORARY  PRESIDENTS 

Woodrow  Wilson  President  of  the  United  States 

William  M.  Hughes  _  Prime  Minister  of  Australia 

F.  Massey   ..  -..Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand 

Hsu  Shlh-chang        President  of  China 

Arthur  Melghen     Premier  of  Canada 

Takashl  Hara  _  .Prime  Minister  of  Japan 

HONORARY  VICE-PRESIDENTS 

Franklin  K.  Lane    Ex-Secretary  of  the  Interior,  U.  S.  A. 

i£       ?*  J50We    Director-General  Pan-American  Union 

Prince  J.  K.  Kalanianaole   ~  f.  .Delegate  to  Congress  from  Hawaii 

leh  Kung  Cho  ..  Minister  of  Communications,  China 

Prances  Burton  Harrison   ..  ..  The  Governor-General  of  the  Philippines 

The  Premiers  of  Australian  States  and  of  British  Columbia. 
The  Governor-General  of  Java. 
The  Governor  of  Alaska. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  is  incorporated  with  an  International  Board  of  Trustees, 
representing  every  race  and  nation  of  the  Pacific. 

The  trustees  may  be  added  to  or  replaced  by  appointed  representatives  of  the 
different  countries  cooperating  in  the  Pan-Pacific  Union.  The  following  are  the  main 
objects  set  forth  in  the  charter  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union: 

1.  To  call  in  conference  delegates  from  all  Pacific  peoples  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  and  furthering  the  interests  common  to  Pacific  nations. 

2.  To  maintain  in  Hawaii  and  other  Pacific  lands  bureaus  of  information  and 
education  concerning  matters  of  interest  to  the  people  of  the  Pacific,  and  to  disseminate  to 
the  world  information  of  every  kind  of  progress  and  opportunity  in  Pacific  lands,  and  to 
promote  the  comfort  and  interests  of  all  visitors. 

3.  To  aid  and  assist  those  in  all  Pacific  communities  to  better  understand  each 
other,  and  to  work  together  for  the  furtherance  of  the  best  interests  of  the  land  of  their 
adoption,  and,  through  them,  to  spread  abroad  about  the  Pacific  the  friendly  spirit  of  inter- 
racial cooperation. 

4.  To  assist  and  to  aid  the  different  races  in  lands  of  the  Pacific  to  cooperate 
in  local  affairs,  to  raise  produce,  and  to  create  home  manufactured  goods. 

5.  To  own  real  estate,  erect  buildings  needed  for  housing  exhibits;  provided  and 
maintained  by  the  respective  local  committees. 

6.  To  maintain  a  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Museum,  and  Art  Gallery. 

7.  To  create  dioramas,  gather  exhibits,  books  and  other  Pan-Pacific  material 
of  educational  or  instructive  value. 

8.  To  promote  and  conduct  a  Pan-Pacific  Exposition  of  the  handicrafts  of  the 
Pacific  peoples,  of  their  works  of  art,  and  scenic  dioramas  of  the  most  beautiful  bits  of 
Pacific  lands,  or  illustrating  great  Pacific  industries. 

9.  To  establish  and  maintain  a  permanent  college  and  "clearing  house'*  of  in' 
formation  (printed  and  otherwise)  concerning  the  lands,  commerce,  peoples,  and  trade 
opportunities  in  countries  of  the  Pacific,  creating  libraries  of  commercial  knowledge,  and 
training  men  in  this  commercial  knowledge  of  Pacific  lands. 

10.  To  secure  the  cooperation  and  support  of  Federal  and  State  governments, 
chambers  of  commerce,  city  governments,  and  of  individuals. 

11.  To  enlist  for  this  work  of  publicity  in  behalf  of  Alaska,  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines,  Federal  aid  and  financial  support,  as  well  as  similar  coopera- 
tion and  support  from  all  Pacific  governments. 

12.  To  bring  all  nations  and  peoples  about  the  Pacific  Ocean  into  closer  friendly 
and  commercial  contact  and  relationship. 
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Pan-Pacific  News 


SEVERAL  of  the  Pan-Pacific  con- 
ferences are  well  under  way  and 
will  be  held  in  Honolulu,  at  the 
Ocean's  Crossroads,  during  1921-1922. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  Pan-Pacific  Ed- 
ucational Conference,  Au- 
Pan  Pacific  gust  11  to  21.  The  next  is 
Conferences,  the  Pan-Pacific  Press  Con- 
ference, a  part  of  the  Press 
Congress  of  the  World,  to  be  held  in 
Honolulu  October  4  to  14,  and  probably 
a  Pan-Pacific  financial  conference  in 
November,  immediately  following  the 
visit  of  about  two  hundred  Pacific  Coast 
bankers  to  Honolulu.   In  1922  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Commercial  Conference  will  be 
held,  with  ex-Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Franklin  K.  Lane  as  Chairman,  and 
called  in  all  probability  by  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Herbert  Hoover,  who  has 
given  assurance  of  his  support  to  the 
work  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union. 

The  Korean  branch  of  the  Pan-Pa-  - 
cific  Association  of  Japan  is  now  organ- 
ized. Its  Secretary,  Mr.  S.  Niwa,  writes 
as  follows  to  the  Pan-Pacific  Union: 

"I  am  very  glad  to  tell  you  that  we 
formally  organized  a  branch  of  the 
Tokio  Pan-Pacific  Association  here  in 
Seoul.  The  sixteen  coun- 
A  Pan-Pacific  cillors  of  the  Interna- 
Branch  tional  Friendly  Associa- 

te Korea.  tion  became  charter 
members  of  the  society. 
At  present  Mr.  T.  Minobe,  President  of 
the  Bank  of  Chosen,  is  the  President. 
Messrs.  T.  Hoshino  and  J.  Imamura  and 
myself  are  secretaries  of  the  society,  I 
being  the  General  Secretary.  Hereafter 
I  shall  write  to  you  about  the  further 
progress  of  the  movement." 

The  International  Friendly  Associa- 
tion entertained  the  Congressional  party 
on  its  visit  to  Seoul  and  asked  permis- 
sion then  to  organize  a  branch  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union. 


Both  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are 
desirous  that  the  Second  Pan-Pacific 
Scientific  Conference  be  held  in  Welling- 
ton, New  Zealand,  early 
New  Zealand  in  1923,  and  welcome  the 
Wants  Next  idea  of  an  honorary  chair- 
Scientific  man  from  Japan.  The 
Conference.  Pan-Pacific  Union  will 
give  every  cooperation' 
if,  as  is  expected,  the  Government  of 
New  Zealand  issues  the  invitations  to 
the  Second  Pan-Pacific  Scientific  Con- 
ference and  desires  it  to  be  held  at  Wel- 
lington. Honolulu,  at  the  Ocean's  Cross- 
roads, is  always  ready  and  willing  to 
welcome  conferences  of  scientists  or 
other  leaders  in  Pacific  thought,  and  will 
always  cooperate  with  other  countries 
of  the  Pacific  in  any  Pan-Pacific  Con- 
ference that  they  may  officially  call. 

Members  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Scientific 
Council  in  Honolulu  have  suggested  a 
series  of  popular  illustrated  scientific 
talks  to  interest  people  of  all  races  at 
the  Ocean's  Crossroads  in  the  scientific 
problems  of  the  Pacific,  and  with  the 
Pan-Pacific  Visual  Education  Council 
and  the  Pan-Pacific  Publicity  Council 
steps  are  now  being  taken  to  arrange 
for  this  series  of  talks  by  scientists,  and 
these  lectures  will  be  taken  down  in 
shorthand  and  distributed  throughout 
the  Pacific. 

The  hold-over  committee  of  the  First 
Pan  Pacific  Scientific  Conference  is  com- 
posed of  Dr.  Herbert  E. 
The  Scientific  Gregory,  Dr.  E.  C.  An- 
Hold-Over  drews,  Dr.  C.  M.  Frazier, 
Committee        Dr.  F.  Omori,  Dr.  C.  F. 

Chilton,  and  Dr.  T.  W. 
Vaughan.  These  gentlemen  have  been 
requested  individually  to  serve  on  the 
Pan  Pacific  Scientific  Council.  It  is 
probable  that  the  next  Pan  Pacific  Scien- 
tific Conference  will  be  held  in  New 
Zealand  with  the  hearty  cooperation  of 
the  Pan  Pacific  Union. 
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COPY  OF  INVITATION  SENT  TO  LEADING  EDUCATIONAL  MEN  OF  THE  PACB 


HONORARY  PRESIDENTS 


WOODROW  WILSON. 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

WILLIAM  N.  HUGHES. 

PRIME  MINISTER  OF  AUSTRALIA 

W.  F  MASSEY. 

PRIME  MINISTER  OF  NEW  ZEALAND 

HSU-SHIH-CHANG. 
PRESIDENT  OF  CHINA 

TAKASHI  HARA. 

PRIME  MINISTER  OF  JAPAN 

ARTHUR  MEIGHEN 


UNION 


OFFICIAL  INVITATION 

TO  THE  PAN-PACIFIC 

EDUCATIONAL 

CONFERENCE 

HONOLULU.  AU6UST  11   TO  21.  1921 

Following  the  invitation  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Governments  of  the  Pacific 
lands  to  participate  in  the  First  Pan- 
Pacific  Educational  Conference. 


HONORARY  VICE-PRESIDEI 


FRANKLIN  K.  LANE. 

EX-SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOI, 

OR.  L.  S.  ROWE. 

DIRECTOR-GENERAL  PAN-AMEtlC* 

YEH  KUNG  CHO. 

MINISTER  OF  COMMUNICATION.  CI 
PRINCE  J.  K.  KALANIANAOLE. 

DELEGATE  TO  CONGRESS  FROM 

FRANCIS  BURTON  HARRISON, 

GOVERNOR-GENERAL  OF  THE  Mill 

THE  GOVERNOR-GENERAL  OF  JAM 

THE  PREMIERS  OF  AUSTRALIAN  $1 

THE  PREMIER  OF  BRITISH  COLUN 

THE  GOVERNOR  OF  ALASKA 


The  President  and  Trustees 

OK  THE 

PAN-PACIFIC  UNION 

HEREBY   EXTEND  A   CORDIAL   INVITATION  TO 


TO  ATTKM)  THE  FIRST  1»AN-I»ACIEIC  EDICATIO^AL  CONFERENCE 
AT'HOSi'OLl'Ll',  Al'OUSr  ELEVENTH  TO  T  WENTY-EIRST,  NINETEEN 
TWENTY-ONE,  AND  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  ITS  DELIBERATIONS. 


Governor  of  Hawaii,  President  Pan- Pacific  Union. 


Secretary- Director,  Pan-Pacific  Union. 
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The  First  Pan-Pacific  Educational  Conference 

Is  Called  to  Meet  in  Honolulu,  August  11  to  21,  1921 


(From  the  Commercial  Advertiser  ) 

FOR  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
Hawaii  the  United  States  Gov- 
ment  is  officially  inviting  dele- 
gates to  an  international  conference  to 
be  held  in  the  city  of  Honolulu.  The 
Nile  today  brought  to  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  a  copy  of  the  letter  sent  out  by 
the  Department  of  State  inviting  the 
countries  of  the  Pacific  to  participate  in 
the  Pan-Pacific  Educational  Conference, 
which  will  be  held  here  next  August. 
The  letter  from  the  State  Department, 
Washington,  February  19,  follows : 
'To  the  Diplomatic  Officers  of  the 
United  States  accredited  to  Guate- 
mala, Salvador,  Nicaragua,  Honduras, 
Costa  Rica,  Panama,  Colombia,  Ecua- 
dor, Peru,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Japan,  China 
and  Siam: 

"Gentlemen :  A  Pan- Pacific  Congress 
on  Education  will  meet  at  Honolulu, 
Hawaii,  from  August  11  to  August  21, 
1921,  under  the  auspices  and  patronage 
of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union. 

Scope  of  Program. 

"A  presentation  of  educational  condi- 
tions in  each  country. 

"A  presentation  and  discussion  of  the 
possibilities  and  needs  of  education  in 
the  several  countries,  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  civilization,  their 
form  of  government,  their  productive 
activity  and  natural  resources. 

"A  discussion  of  the  forms  of  organi- 
zation of  schools  and  other  educational 
agencies  to  meet  these  conditions  and 
minister  to  these  needs. 

"A  discussion  of  support  of  education, 
including  sources  and  methods  of  taxa- 
tion. 

Asks  Full  Representation, 

,  "It  is  the  desire  of  the  Union  that  each 
of  the  states  and  self-governing  colonies 
bordering  on  the  Pacific  should  be  rep- 


resented at  the  forthcoming  Congress, 
either  by  delegates  actually  engaged  in 
the  elementary,  secondary,  higher,  and 
professional  and  technical  education  of 
that  country,  or  by  those  competent  to 
speak  of  such  work. 

"At  the  request  of  the  directors  of  the 
Union,  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education  will  undertake  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Congress ;  and  the  Secretary 
of  the.  Interior,  under  whose  adminis- 
tration the  Bureau  of  Education  falls, 
has  requested  the  Department  of  State, 
on  behalf  of  the  Union,  to  transmit  an 
invitation  to  the  governments  of  the 
states  and  self-governing  colonies  bor- 
dering on  the  Pacific  to  appoint  dele- 
gates of  the  character  mentioned  to  the 
Congress. 

Will  Ask  for  Experts. 

"You  are  accordingly  instructed  to 
communicate,  on  behalf  of  the  Pan-Pa- 
cific Union,  to  the  governments  to  which 
you  are  respectively  accredited,  an  invi- 
tation in  the  sense  above  indicated.  You 
will  add  that  while  the  Congress  will 
not  be  under  the  auspices*  and  patronage 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
this  Government  will  be  glad  to  learn 
that  the  Government  to  which  you  are 
accredited  will  regard  the  Congress  of 
sufficient  interest  and  importance  to 
warrant  its  participation  therein  by  ex- 
pert delegates. 

"Detailed  information  concerning  the 
Congress  will  be  later  furnished  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  and 
by  the  Pan-Pacific  Union. 
"I  am,  gentlemen, 

"Your  obedient  servant, 
"For  the  Secretary  of  State, 

"ALVEY  A.  ADEE, 
"Second  Assistant  Secretary." 
Together  with  the  copy  of  the  invi- 
tation from  the  Department  of  State  a 
letter  was   received   from  Dr.   F.  F. 
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Bunker,  the  right  hand  man  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  at  Washington, 
and  it  will  be  seen  by  this  how  closely 
the  Government  is  cooperating  with  the 
work  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union. 
Dr.  Bunker  says: 

"I  cabled  you  Saturday  to  the  effect 
that  the  invitations  had  been  signed  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  had  gone  for- 
ward, also  that  I  would  send  you  a  copy 
of  the  same. 

"The  copy  I  am  enclosing.  You  will 
observe  from  its  heading  that  the  invi- 
tation has  been  extended  to  Guatemala, 
Salvador,  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  Costa 
Rica,  Panama,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru, 
Bolivia,  Chile,  Japan,  China  and  Siam, 
through  the  diplomatic  officers  of  the 
United  States  accredited  to  these  several 
countries.  In  the  case  of  Canada,  the 
invitation  has  been  extended  through 
the  British  Embassy  here  in  Washing- 
ton. In  the  case  of  British  Asiatic  col- 
onies, the  invitation  has  gone  forward 
through  the  British  Colonial  Office  in 
London.  In  the  case  of  Cochin  China,  it 
was  extended  through  the  French  Gov- 
ernment. Inasmuch  as  Mexico  and 
Siberia  are  not  officially  recognized  by 
the  United  States,  no  communication  has 
been  sent  to  either.  We  shall  have  to 
reach  Mexico  unofficially,  and  I  pre- 
sume by  writing  to  the  Minister  of  Ed- 
ucation, Mexico  City,  Mexico.  Inas- 
much as  the  Philippine  Islands  are  a 
part  of  the  United  States,  administered 
by  the  War  Department,  no  invitation 
was  extended  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
However,  the  Bureau  of  Education  will 
take  the  matter  up  with  the  War  De- 
partment, and  I  suggest  that  you  get  in 
touch  with  the  head  of  the  Educational 
Department  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
relative  to  this  matter  also.  In  the  case 
of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  the  invitation 
went  forward  through  the  Netherlands 
Government.  I  believe  this  checks  up 
the  list  of  countries  bordering  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  which  list  I  sent  you  on 
a  previous  occasion. 


"You  will  note  in  the  last  paragraph 
of  the  invitation  as  formulated  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  further  details 
concerning  the  Congress  are  to  be  sup- 
plied by  the  Bureau  of  Education  and 
also  by  the  Pan-Pacific  Union.  In  line 
with  this,  and  also  in  line  with  a  former 
cable  to  you,  I  suggest  that  you  for- 
ward as  early  as  possible  any  state- 
ments concerning  the  Congress  which 
your  committee  thinks  desirable.  The 
Bureau  of  Education  will  do  the  same. 

"The  Bureau  of  Education  will  also 
prepare  a  letter  to  the  local  representa- 
tives here  in  Washington  of  these  coun- 
tries, notifying  them  of  the  action  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  calling  this 
Congress  and  requesting  these  repre- 
sentatives to  do  whatever  it  is  possible 
for  them  to  do  to  enlist  the  active  in- 
terest and  cooperation  of  their  respective 
governments.  This  communication  to 
be  sent  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  will 
be  transmitted  to  the  local  representa- 
tives through  the  Department  of  State. 

"The  Commissioner  of  Education  is 
now  in  the  field,  but  will  return  shortly, 
whereupon  I  shall  take  up  with  him  the 
matter  of  the  selecting  of  delegates  from 
this  country  to  officially  represent  the 
United  States  at  the  forthcoming  Con- 
gress. We  shall  seek  to  send  persons 
of  outstanding  national  reputation  in 
education.  There  are  a  number  of  other 
details  concerning  the  Congress  which 
I  shall  take  up  with  Commissioner  for 
decision,  whereupon  I  will  write  you  at 
length." 

This  means  that  the  local  committee 
here  will  at  once  begin  active  work  of 
preparation.  Already  invitations  have 
•been  sent  out  to  the  universities  and 
boards  of  education  in  Australasia,  the 
Orient  and  Latin  America,  and  as  soon 
as  the  names  of  those  that  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  wishes  in- 
vitee! reach  Honolulu  invitations  will  be 
sent  from  here  by  the  Pan-Pacific  Union, 
backing  up  the  invitations  sent  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education. 
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The  Press  Congress  of  the  World 

Honolulu,  October  4  to  14, 1921 


Editors  and  publishers  in  Hawaii,  rec- 
ognizing the  signal  honor  paid  Hono- 
lulu in  selecting  that  city  for  the  seat  of 
the  Congress  sessions  in  1921,  are  deter- 
mined that  everything  that  can  be  done 
will  be  done  for  the  greatest  accommo- 
dation and  fullest  enjoyment  of  the 
Press  Congress  delegates  and  visitors. 
This  is  the  assurance  given  by  Alexan- 
der Hume  Ford,  Secretary  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union  and  editor  of  The  Mid- 
Pacific,  in  a  cablegram  to  President 
Williams.  The  cablegram  advised  the 
President  regarding  immediate  prepa- 
rations being  made  in  anticipation  of  the 
Congress  meeting  in  October. 

Fifty  editors  met  in  Honolulu  Feb- 
ruary 5,  according  to  the  cablegram. 
Preliminary  arrangements  were  dis- 
cussed at  the  meeting  and  action  neces- 
sary at  the  present  time  to  insure  the 
success  of  the  Congress  was  taken. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  local  editors  in 
Hawaii  with  the  committee  of  three 
underwriting  the  expenses  of  the  Press 
Congress  of  the  World,  L.  A.  Thurston, 
proprietor  of  the  Commercial-Adver- 
tiser; W.  R.  Farrington,  business  man- 
ager of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin; 
Alexander  Hume  Ford,  Secretary  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union,  W.  R.  Farrington 
was  elected  Chairman;  L.  A.  Thurston, 
Vice  Chairman ;  L.  M.  de  V.  Norton,  Sec- 
retary; A.  H.  Ford,  Chairman  Publicity 
Committee:  these,  with  the  chairmen 
of  the  local  committees,  to  form  the  ex- 
ecutive committee. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  local  com- 
mittees in  Honolulu: 

Publicity  Committee. 

A.  H.  Ford,  Chairman;  Geo.  A.  Cool, 
I).  H.  Case,  A.  P.  Taylor,  J.  Gray,  W. 
F.  Sabin,  K.  C.  Hopper,  Y.  Soga,  Ed 
Towse,  C.  W.  Ashford,  H.  C.  Eller, 
Thornton  Hardy,  G.  T.  Armitage,  H.  H. 


Yost,  G.  K.  Bassett,  Geo.  H.  Mellen, 
Lionel  Walden,  D.  Howard  Hitchcock, 
Gordon  Usborn. 

Aloha  Committee. 

(To  Welcome  the  Guests.) 
Mrs.  W.  F.  Frear,  Chairman ;  Mrs.  J. 
T.  Warren,  Mrs.  H.  P.  Agee,  Mrs.  L.  C. 
MacMillan,  Mrs.  E.  Seymour,  Miss 
Grace  Warriner,  Princess  Kawananakoa, 
Mrs.  F.  M.  Swanzy. 

Reception  Committee. 

Gov.  C.  J.  McCarthy,  Chairman ; 
Mayor  J.  H.  Wilson,  G.  P.  Wilder,  R.  C. 
Brown,  J.  M.  Westgate,  All  Foreign 
Consuls,  Y.  Soga,  Dai  Yen  Chan,  Fong 
Inn,  Tom  Sedgwick,  H.  E.  Stafford, 
Sam  Trissel,  G.  F.  Nellist,  L.  T.  Peck. 
Local  Transportation  Committee. 

H.  G.  Dillingham,  Chairman;  C.  P. 
Morse,  J.  Stickney,  J.  T.  Warren,  Mrs. 
J.  H  Dexter,  C.  C.  von  Hamm. 
Trans-Pacific  Transportation  Committee. 

C.  A.  Drew,  Chairman ;  C.  R.  Frazier, 
H.  E.  Vernon,  R.  B.  Booth,  S.  W.  Good, 
Earle  G.  Hedemark,  Henry  M.  Whitney. 
Finance  Committee. 

W.  F.  Dillingham,  Chairman;  F.  E. 
Blake,  W.  R.  Farrington,  Chuck  Hoy,  T. 
Ische,  M.  M.  Johnson,  Emil  Berndt,  W. 
H.  Mclnerney,  J.  L.  Cockburn,  J.  R. 
Gait,  Treasurer. 

Entertainment  Committee. 

L.  A.  Thurston,  Chairman ;  T.  A.  Jag- 
gar,  Jr.,  L.  de  Vis-Norton,  W.  C.  Aiken, 
J.  M.  Lydgate,  Dr.  Milton  Rice,  H.  Rice, 
V.  MacCaughey,  L.  H.  Daingerfield, 
Dad  Center,  Stanley  MacKenzie,  G.  P. 
Denison,  J.  Cohen,  Walter  Doyle,  C. 
Doyle,  J.  F.  Ness,  Fred  Waldron,  C.  C. 
Graves,  F.  J.  Cody,  G.  H.  Vicars. 
Hotel  Committee. 

R.  H.  Trent,  Chairman;  A.  Pedersen, 
E.  Duisenberg,  J.  F.  Child,  P.  Poirier, 
J.  M.  Wakefield. 
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Dr.  Walter  Williams,  President  of  the 
Press  Congress  of  the  World,  looks  to 
the  members  of  the  Press  in  Pacific 
lands  as  the  backbone  of  the  Congress. 
He  will  join  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  and 
the  Governor  of  Hawaii  in  a  special  in- 
vitation to  the  Press  of  the  Pacific  to 
send  delegates  who  will  take  actual  part 
in  the  Pan-Pacific  Press*  Conference  sec- 
tion of  the  Congress. 

Dr.  Williams  says : 

Any  gathering  of  distinguished  jour- 
nalists from  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth,  such  as  will  assemble  at  Hono- 
lulu October  4  to  14,  may  be  looked  to 
for  the  accomplishment  of  something 
worthy  of  their  profession  and  of  no- 
table benefit  to  mankind.  Meeting  as 
they  will,  actuated  by  high  purpose  and 
influenced  by  lofty  ideas,  we  may  con- 
fidently expect  the  Press  Congress  of 
the  World  to  count  for  much  in  the  his- 
tory of  nations  and  of  journalism. 

Aside  from  the  purely  journalistic  ad- 
vances that  must  accompany  the  close 
association  of  the  Press  Congress  mem- 
bers, another  benefit  of  inevitable  se- 
quence should  be  noted. 

Pacific  Ocean  countries  for  the  most 
part  are  included  in  the  New  World,  or 
as  a  consequence  of  peculiar  circum- 
stances have  otherwise  left  undeveloped 
many  of  their  natural  or  commercial  re- 
sources. At  the  present  time  these  re- 
sources in  many  cases  are  being  rapidly 
developed.  The  situation  thus  created 
presents  a  need  for  world  acquaintance 
with  the  new  problems  of  the  Pacific 
and  the  problems  that  are  to  be. 

The  Press  Congress  meetings  in  Ho- 
nolulu, the  "cross-roads  of  the  Pacific," 
offer  a  splendid  opportunity  for  journal- 
ists who  are  the  eyes  of  the  country  to 
inquire  first-hand  into  conditions  in  Ha- 
waii and  other  Pacific  Ocean  lands. 

A  general  outline  for  the  Honolulu 
sessions  has  been  agreed  on,  however, 
based  on.  the  plans  worked  out  for  the 


meetings  which  were  to  have  been  held 
at  Sydney. 

The  program  as  it  stands  now  consists 
of  two  general  divisions.  This  is  with 
reference  to  the  joint  sessions  of  all 
classes  of  journalists  who  attend  the 
meeting  and  to  the  departmental  con- 
ferences to  be  held,  in  all  likelihood, 
every  day.  Under  this  arrangement  the 
Congress  will  be  divided  a  part  of  the 
time  into  groups  according  to  the  con- 
nection of  each  member  with  the  profes- 
sion of  journalism.  In  the  conferences 
will  be  discussed  the  problems  applying 
to  the  group  concerned.  The  rest  of  the 
time  all  the  journalists  will  meet  in  a 
single  body  for  addresses  on,  and  dis- 
cussions of,  those  great  fundamental 
questions  affecting  every  department  of 
the  profession. 

Division  of  the  Congress  into  confer- 
ences has  been  made  so  as  to  divide  the 
journalists  into  the  following  designated 
groups:  Newspaper  press,  sub-divided 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  editorial, 
commercial  management,  and  advertis- 
ing departments;  provincial  and  rural 
press;  periodicals  and  magazines; 
authors  and  writers;  art  as  applied  to 
the  press;  trade  and  technical  press; 
journalistic  education ;  mechanical  work- 
ers and  trade  suppliers. 

Separate  programs  are  being  arranged 
for  each  of  these  groups.  Each  will 
have  a  chairman,  who  will  preside  over 
its  meetings.  Speakers  whose  addresses 
will  be  of  particular  interest  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  group  will  appear  before 
them.  The  plan  is  to  give  every  delegate 
and  visitor  the  utmost  opportunity  to 
help  himself  along  the  lines  his  own 
work  requires. 

Mr.  John  R.  Morris,  Columbia,  Mis- 
souri, has  been  appointed  by  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  of  the  Press  Congress 
of  the  World  as  its  Secretary.  He  may 
be  addressed  care  of  President  Walter 
Williams,  University  of  Missouri,  Co- 
lumbia, Missouri,  U.  S.  A. 
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THE  PAN-PACIF1C  UNION 


WHAT  is  the  Pan-Pacific  Union? 
It  is  an  organization  directed 
by  men  of  every  nation  about 
the  Pacific  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
the  lands  and  peoples  of  the  great  ocean 
into  close  and  more  friendly  relationship 
and  understanding.  This,  in  brief,  tells 
the  aims  and  objects  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union. 

What  was  the  beginning  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union? 

The  beginning  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  was  a  gathering  of  delegates  from 
different  Pacific  countries  called  to  meet 
in  Hawaii  about  a  dozen  years  ago  by 
the  then  Governor,  Walter  F.  Frear. 
About  this  time  the  Bureau  of  American 
Republics  was  being  organized  into  the 
Pan-American  Union  at  Washington, 
D.  C 

At  the  first  Pan-Pacific  conference  in 
Honolulu  the  formation  of  a  kindred 
organization  for  Pacific  countries  was 
discussed  and  approved.  Immediately 
after  the  conference  a  Hands-Around- 
the-Pacific  Club  was  organized  in  Hono- 
lulu. On  the  return  of  the  Australian 
delegate,  Percy  Hunter,  to  Sydney,  a 
Hands-Around-the-Pacific  Club  was  or- 
ganized there.  Later  both  the  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  governments  officially 
got  behind  a  movement  to  organize 
Hands-Around-the-Pacific  Clubs  affil- 
iated with  the  central  organization  in 
Honolulu. 

Then  began  the  period  of  gestation 
of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union.  Bearing  of- 
ficial credentials  from  the  governor  of 
Hawaii.  Alexander  Hume  Ford  made  a 
circuit  of  the  Pacific,  founding  branches 
of  the  work  in  Australasia  and  the 
Orient,  including  the  Philippines. 

As  the  years  passed  not  only  the  pre- 
miers of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  but 
also  the  heads  of  other  Pacific  govern- 
ments began  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union.  Frank- 
lin K.  Lane  was  sent  by  President  Wil- 
son to  visit  Hawaii  in  1917,  when  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union  was  formally  organ- 


ized and  received  its  charter  from  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii  as  an  international 
organization.  On  the  day  that  Gov- 
ernor McCarthy  was  inaugurated  as  the 
Chief  Executive  of  Hawaii,  he  became 
the  first  President  of  the  real  Pan-Pa- 
cific Union,  with  Franklin  K.  Lane  as 
Vice-President  and  Woodrow  Wilson 
elected  as  honorary  President.  Several 
thousand  men  and  women  of  all  Pacific 
races  took  part  in  the  inaugural  and  pre- 
sented Mr.  Lane  with  flags  of  every 
Pacific  country  to  be  taken  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  with  the  re- 
quest that  he  serve  as  the  first  honorary 
President  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Lane  presented 
these  flags  to  Mr.  Wilson  at  a  cabinet 
meeting,  and  Mr.  Wilson  accepted  the 
honorary  presidency  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union,  remaining  its  staunch  friend  and 
supporter.  It  was  the  motion  film  of 
this  wonderful  Pan-Pacific  inaugural 
ceremony  in  Hawaii  that  was  the  first  bit 
of-  entertainment  Mr.  Wilson  asked  for 
in  his  sick  chamber. 

Other  heads  of  Pacific  governments 
not  only  accepted  honorary  presidencies 
of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  but  gave 
pledges  of  their  own  cooperation  and 
that  of  their  countries.  When  the  Leg- 
islature of  Hawaii  appropriated  $10,000 
for  the  calling  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Com- 
mercial and  Educational  Congress,  of 
which  the  Pan-Pacific  Scientific  Confer- 
ence was  a  section,  a  rider  was  attached 
that1  the  money  would  be  available  only 
when  three  other  Pacific  countries  had 
made  appropriations.  The  premiers  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  immediately 
cabled  that  their  governments  were  mak- 
ing appropriations  to  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union,  and  in  Washington  Senator 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  Ste- 
phen G.  Porter  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  House,  pledged  that 
the  United  States  would  also  make  her 
appropriation,  which  she  did  for  the 
amount  asked.  $9000. 
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Later  on,  when  the  President  of  China 
accepted  the  honorary  presidency  in  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union,  he  sent  his  check 
for  $1000  as  an  evidence  of  China's  in- 
tention to  cooperate.  One  after  another 
the  succeeding  Prime  Ministers  of  Can- 
ada have,  accepted  office  with  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union  and  have  given  their 
moral  support.  Prime  Minister  Hara 
of  Japan  has  recently  accepted  honorary 
presidency  for  his  country,  and  in  Tokio 
the  Pan-Pacific  Association  numbers 
hundreds  of  members,  including  nearly 
all  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Peers 
and  of  the  Diet,  Prince  I.  Tokugawa,  the 
second  man  in  the  empire,  being  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association  in  Japan. 

In  China  the  movement  has  grown 
with  startling  rapidity.  The  Shanghai 
Pan-Pacific  Association  has  thousands 
of  members  and  has  launched  a  good 
roads  campaign  that  is  sweeping  over 
China. 

In  Washington,  D.  C,  the  Pan-Amer- 
ican Union  has  acted  as  the  big  brother 
to  the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  giving  it  office 
room  in  the  magnificent  marble  palace 
built  by  Carnegie  as  its  home,  and  aid- 
ing the  Pan-Pacific  Union  in  securing 
appropriations,  the  two  organizations 
coming  side  by  side  in  the  consular  ap- 
propriations bills.  John  Barrett,  for  a 
decade  Director  General  of  the  Pan- 
American  Union,  wras  an  honorary  vice 
president  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  and 
a  loyal  worker  for  its  cause.  He  has 
been  succeeded  by  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  who 
is  an  equal  enthusiast  for  the  Pan-Pa- 
cific Union.  The  Pan-American  Union 
is  doing  everything  in  its  power  to  have 
the  Pacific  coast  Latin-American  states 
send  delegates  to  the  Pan-Pacific  Educa- 
tional Conference  in  August. 

Several  times  lately  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  in  the  Senate  words  have 
been  spoken  commendatory  of  the  splen- 
did vision  and  faith  of  the  men  who  are 
the  Trustees  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union. 
These  men,  while  residents  in  Honolulu, 
represent  all  races  of  the  Pacific,  for 


the  consuls  of  the  different  Pacific  coun- 
tries are  members  of  the  directorate,  rep- 
resenting their  countries  on  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  The  President  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union  is  Hon.  C.  J.  McCarthy, 
Governor  of  Hawaii.  The  Vice  Presi- 
dents are  Hon.  Walter  F.  Frear,  ex- 
Governor  of  Hawaii ;  the  Hon.  W.  R. 
Castle,  Frank  C.  Atherton  and  Chung 
K.  Ai,  the  leader  among  the  Chinese  in 
Hawaii.  Frank  E.  Blake,  manager  of 
the  Hawaiian  Electric  Co.,  is  Treasurer, 
and  Alexander  Hume  Ford,  editor  of 
the  Mid-Pacific  Magazine,  is  the  Secre- 
tary Director.  The  Mayor  of  Honolulu, 
J.  H.  Wilson,  is  one  of  the  Trustees,  as 
is  George  P.  Denison,  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  Vaughan  Mac- 
Caughey,  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction ;  Dr.  A.  F.  Jackson,  K.  Yama- 
moto,  G.  N.  Wilcox,  John  Guild,  Dr.  Iga 
Mori,  Richard  A.  Cooke,  J.  M.  Young, 
John  C.  Lane,  F.  F.  Baldwin,  D.  H. 
Hitchcock,  Dr.  W.  T.  Brigham,  F.  J. 
Lowrey,  R.  H.  Trent,  C.  Yada,  Consul 
General  from  Japan,  and  the  Consuls 
in  Hawaii  from  all  Pacific  lands. 

Honolulu  having  been  selected  by  the 
delegates  from  the  Pacific  countries  on 
account  of  its  central  position  as  the 
headquarters  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union, 
these  men  serve,  wits  the  approval  of  the 
premiers  of  the  different  Pacific  coun- 
tnes^  the  cause  to  which  they  have 
pledged  themselves.  Every  year  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union  approaches  nearer 
to  its  position  as  the  official  body 
of  the  governments  of  the  Pacific, 
but  it  is  the  desire  of  the  premiers 
and  presidents  of  Pacific  lands  that 
the  conferences  be  called  semi-offi- 
cially  at  first  and  gradually  pave  the 
way  for  the  governments  of  the  Pacific 
to  officially  take  over  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union,  not  perhaps  just  as  the  Pan- 
American  Union  has  Been  taken  over  by 
the  Republics  of  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica ;  for  in  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  Amer- 
ica dominates.  In  the  Pan- Pacific  Union 
all  countries  are  equal,  in  honor  prefer- 
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ring  one  another  and  uniting  only  in 
those  efforts  which  all  can  agree  are  for 
the  benefit  and  advancement  of  the 
whole  Pacific. 

It  would  take  a  volume  to  tell  of  the 
work  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  and  its 
various  committees  and  conferences  it 
has  held  or  is  calling.  Perhaps  the  fol- 
lowing excerpt  from  its  charter  will  best 
set  forth  the  aims  and  objects  of  the 
Union : 

1.  To  call  in  conference  delegates 
from  all  Pacific  peoples  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  and  furthering  the  inter- 
ests common  to  Pacific  nations. 

2.  To  maintain  in  Hawaii  and  other 
Pacific  lands  bureaus  of  information  and 
education  concerning  matters  of  interest 
to  the  people  of  the  Pacific,  and  to  dis- 
seminate to  the  world  information  of 
every  kind  of  progress  and  opportunity 
in  Pacific  lands,  and  to  promote  the 
comfort  and  interests  of  all  visitors. 

3.  To  aid  and  assist  those  in  all  Pa- 
cific communities  to  better  understand 
each  other,  and  to  work  together  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
land  of  their  adoption,  and,  through 
them,  to  spread  abroad  about  the  Pa- 
cific the  friendly  spirit  of  interracial  co- 
operation. 

4.  To  assist  and  to  aid  all  the  differ- 
ent races  in  lands  of  the  Pacific  to  co- 
operate in  local  affairs,  to  raise  produce, 
and  to  create  home  manufactured  goods. 

5.  To  own  real  estate,  erect  build- 
ings needed  for  housing  exhibits ;  pro- 
vided and  maintained  by  the  respective 
local  committees. 

6.  To  maintain  a  Pan-Pacific  Com- 
mercial museum  and  art  gallery. 

7.  To  create  dioramas,  gather  ex- 
hibits, books  and  other  Pan-Pacific  ma- 
terial of  educational  or  instructive  value. 


8.  To  promote  and  conduct  a  Pan- 
Pacific  exposition  of  the  handicrafts  of 
the  Pacific  peoples,  of  their  works  of  art, 
and  scenic  dioramas  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful bits  of  Pacific  lands,  or  illustrating 
great  Pacific  industries. 

9.  To  establish  and  maintain  a  per- 
manent college  and  "clearing  house"  of 
information  (printed  and  otherwise) 
concerning  the  lands,  commerce,  peoples 
and  trade  opportunities  in  countries  of 
the  Pacific,  creating  libraries  of  com- 
mercial knowledge,  and  training  men  in 
this  commercial  knowledge  of  Pacific 
lands. 

10.  To  secure  the  cooperation  and 
support  of  federal  and  state  govern- 
ments, chambers  of  commerce,  city  gov- 
ernments and  of  individuals. 

11.  To  enlist  for  this  work  of  pub- 
licity in  behalf  of  Alaska,  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines,  federal 
aid  and  financial  support,  as  well  as 
similar  support  from  all  Pacific  gov- 
ernments. 

In  bringing  all  races  and  peoples  of 
the  Pacific  together  in  harmony  and 
cooperation,  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  is 
conducting  a  series  of  conferences  of  the 
leading  men  of  Pacific  nations  in  science, 
education,  commerce,  art,  literature, 
medicine,  law  and  welfare  work.  These 
leaders  meet  each  other  at  the  ocean's 
crossroads,  learn  to  work  together,  and 
return  to  their  homes  with  an  acquaint- 
ance that  extends  entirely  around  the 
Pacific.  They  act  as  leaders,  each  in 
his  native  land,  and  at  the  next  confer- 
ence bring  back  assurances  of  increased 
desire  for  cooperation  and  coordination. 
Thus  the  nations  begin  to  have  common 
causes  of  interest  to  work  out  and  the 
binding  together  progresses. 
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A  Pan-Pacific  University 

(Editorial  From  Commercial  Advertiser.) 


IT  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  lead- 
ing educationalists  of  Japan,  China, 
and  the  Philippines,  as  well  as  those 
of  other  Pacific  countries,  are  certain 
that  a  high  grade  of  intellectual  youth 
who  are  not  ashamed  to  labor  with  their 
hands  might  be  recruited  and  sent  to 
such  a  university  as  it  is  proposed  to 
establish  in  Hawaii,  and  recently  incor- 
porated under  the  name  Pan-Pacific 
University.  Here  such  young  men  as 
are  not  afraid  to  work  while  they  are 
gaining  an  education,  would  meet  and 
mingle  with  other  young  intellectuals 
not  too  proud  to  labor. 

The  beneficial  effect  may  be  well  un- 
derstood of  such  groups  of  young  men 
returning  to  their  home  countries  to  be- 
come foremen  on  railways,  to  direct  men 
under  them,  or  as  foremen  in  road  build- 
ing, and  even  as  foremen  of  men  who 
are  to  be  taught  modern  methods  of 
agriculture — this,  of  course,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  their  careers,  until  they  have 
trained  others  to  take  their  places  while 
they  advance. 

It  is  proposed  to  experiment  with  this 
working  university  in  the  vicinity  of 
labor  camps  on  the  sugar  plantations. 
It  is  well  to  try  out  the  experiment 
there.  It  might  serve  to  induce  the  sons 
of  laborers  on  the  plantations  to  remain 
with  the  expectation  that  if  other  labor 
is  introduced  they  will  be  moved  up  to 
higher  and  more  responsible  positions. 
While  a  Pan-Pacific  University  would 
not  interest  itself  in  labor  nor  in  the 
labor  situation,  its  needs  and  uses  can- 


not be  disputed.  It  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  Hawaii,  and  a  good  thing  for 
the  whole  Pacific. 

The  Filipinos  and  Japanese  are  con- 
stantly returning  to  their  native  lands. 
Their  places  might  well  be  filled  by  men 
who  visit  us  primarily  to  learn  Ameri- 
can methods  and  the  psychology  and 
methods  of  other  Pacific  peoples,  re- 
turning in  time  to  their  own  countries 
to  carry  with  them  the  message  of #  our 
civilization  and  what  is  best  to  be 
learned  of  the  business  methods  of  other 
Pacific  peoples.  Hawaii  might  be  made 
to  prove  herself  the  civilizing  and  ra- 
diating force  that  will  intellectually  and 
successfully  combat  the  wave  of  Bol- 
shevism that  has  threatened  to  sweep 
over  the  Pacific  world. 

Not  only  would  such  a  university  for 
the  working  men  receive  the  support  of 
Pacific  governments,  but  it  should  also — 
and  probably  would — attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world's  philanthropists. 

Hawaii  is  a  Territory  of  the  United 
States,  situated  in  the  Pacific,  and,  in 
fact,  is  the  real  experimental  station  for 
the  United  States.  The  United  States 
Government  could  well  afford  to  permit 
a  number  of  young  men  from  every 
country  of  the  Pacific,  young  men  who 
are  not  ashamed  of  labor,  and  willing 
to  work  their  way  through  an  educa- 
tional institution,  to  spend  a  few  years 
in  Hawaii  gaining  knowledge  that  will 
be  useful  to  the  lands  of  their  origin, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  are  trained 
to  realize  by  practical  experience  the 
dignity  and  honor  of  labor. 

The  idea  of  a  Pan-Pacific  University 
is  a  good  one,  and  it  should  receive  local 
as  well  as  Pan- Pacific  support. 
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Pan-Pacific  University  Which  Will  Teach 
Dignity  of  Labor  is  Chartered 


A CHARTER  of  incorporation  was 
approved  by  Attorney-General 
Harry  Irwin  and  Governor  Mc- 
Carthy and  plans  are  well  under  way  to 
establish  a  Pan-Pacific  University  in 
Hawaii  at  the  ocean's  crossroads.  It 
will  be  a  university,  sets  forth  its  char- 
ter, that  will  teach  the  dignity  of  labor. 
Far  different  in  scope  and  purpose  from 
any  university  now  in  operation,  the 
Pan-Pacific  institution,  instead  of  asking 
students  to  come  to  its  courses,  will  go 
to  them. 

According  to  its  incorporators,  the 
Pan-Pacific  University  will  have  its  cen- 
tral executive  office  in  Honolulu,  and 
perhaps  a  course  of  study  there,  but  the- 
real  work  of  the  university  will  be  in 
the  plantation  camps  on  all  the  islands, 
where  buildings  will  be  erected  and  eve- 
ning courses  conducted.  First  the  sons 
of  laborers  will  be  induced  to  remain 
on  the  plantations  and  secure  there  sev- 
eral years  of  education.  The  first  year, 
perhaps,  only  English  will  be  taught — 
real  English.  The  motion  film  and  the 
phonograph  will  both  be  brought  into 
play  to  familiarize  the  students  with  the 
vocal  and  written  English  language. 

For  the  first  two  years  it  is  expected 
that  the  teachers  in  the  Pan-Pacific  Uni- 
versity may  be  secured  for  Oahu  island 
at  least  from  among  the  higher  students 
in  the  University  of  Hawaii.  In  fact, 
the  Pan-Pacific  University  will  .work 
for  scholarships  for  Chinese  and  Japa- 
nese boys  in  the  University  of  Hawaii, 
and  an  opportunity  will  be  given  to  as- 
sist in  the  evening  classes  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  University. 

The  Pan- Pacific  will  be  a  laboring 
man's  university  and  will  be  an  experi- 
ment that  can  best  be  tried  out  in  Ha- 
waii. 


More  than  a  year  ago  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  the  project  was  broached  at  some 
of  the  Pan-Pacific  lunches  in  that  city. 
Such  men  as  Dr.  Paul  Reinsch,  former 
Minister  to  China;  Franklin  Adams, 
counsel  for  the  Pan-American  Union; 
members  of  Congress  as  well  as  some 
of  America's  leading  educators,  were 
present  at  these  meetings  and  the  idea 
grew  and  assumed  shape. 

The  real  birth  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Uni- 
versity idea,  however,  was  at  a  luncheon 
given  by  Dr.  Wu  Ting  Fang  in  Shanghai 
to  discuss  this  subject.  His  guests  were 
Tong  Shao  Yi,  former  Premier  of  China 
and  President  of  the  Shanghai  Pan- 
Pacific  Association;  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen, 
first  President  of  China;  Senator  Wil- 
liam Harris,  and  Hon.  Stephen  G. 
Porter,  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  A.  H.  Ford,  Secretary  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union. 

The  project  was  approved.  It  served 
to  bring  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen  and  Hon. 
Hsu  Shih  Chang,  the  present  President 
of  China,  together  on  a  committee  to 
put  the  project  through.  Later,  in 
Peking,  the  project  was  again  approved 
by  a  gathering  of  several  Pacific  races 
there,  and  in  Japan  the  highest  officials 
promised  their  support  on  the  ground 
that  while  such  a  university  would 
probably  have  more  students  of  Chinese 
than  of  any  other  nationality,  they 
would  return,  not  as  officeseekers,  but 
as  actual  workers  and  teachers  of  man- 
ual labor  and  advanced  agriculture. 
They  reasoned  that  this  would  greatly 
advance  China's  standard  of  learning 
and  Japan  would  benefit  by  the  enlight- 
enment of  China. 

Details  Being  Worked  Out. 

Distinguished  educators  of  China,  Ja- 
pan and  America  are  now  at  work  on 
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the  details  of  the  establishment  of  the 
courses  for  the  university  and  studying 
the  possible  timber  for  the  faculty  of 
this  new  experiment.  College  men  who 
have  been  actual  laborers  and  have 
worked  their  way  through  college  will 
be  the  ones  most  likely  to  be  selected 
to  form  the  faculty. 

Vocational  training  will  figure  largely 
in  the  university  work.  Instruction  in 
sanitation,  road  building,  and  railroad 
methods  will  form  the  most  important 
part  of  the  work.  All  of  these  can  be 
taught  in  Hawaii,  and  especially  on  the 
plantations,  to  the  benefit  of  the  entire 
islands  as  well  as  to  the  benefit  of  the 
countries  from  which  the  students  come 
and  to  which  they  return. 

Committees  are  already  at  work  in 
some  of  the  Pacific  countries,  while 
others  are  being  appointed  and  coop- 
erating with  the  Pan-Pacific  University 
to  assist  in  making  its  efforts  successful. 


A  PAN  PACIFIC  UNIVERSITY. 

(Honolulu  Star-Bulletin) 
Those  men  of  Hawaii  who  are  promot- 
ing and  undertaking  to  incorporate  a 
Pan-American  University,  to  be  located 
here,  might  appear  at  first  glance  to  be 
taking  a  very  revolutionary  step  in  a 
new  direction. 

There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  such 
an  experiment  should  not  prove  suc- 
cessful. The  idea  seems  to  have  the  ap- 
proval of  some  of  the  leading  educators 
of  America  as  well  as  those  of  the 


Orient.  It  is  but  natural  that  the  cross- 
roads of  the  Pacific  should  be  selected 
for  the  carrying  out  of  the  initial  ex- 
periment in  establishing  such  a  univer- 
sity. 

The  suggestion  that  there  be  estab- 
lished in  Honolulu  a  great  international 
university,  for  the  promotion  of  educa- 
tion, and,  incidentally,  racial  amity  in 
Pacific  lands,  has  repeatedly  been  made 
by  The  Star-Bulletin.  Honolulu  is  so 
located  that  it  can  hardly  escape  be- 
coming the  cultural,  as  it  is  the  geo- 
graphical, center  of  the  Pacific.  The 
marked  success  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Sci- 
entific Congress,  held  here  a  few  months 
ago,  demonstrated  conclusively  what  can 
be  accomplished  along  this  line. 

These  islands  have  become  recognized 
as  a  Pan-Pacific  interracial  experiment 
station. 

The  idea  of  taking  ambitious  young 
men  and  educating  them  first  to  the  dig- 
nity of  daily  manual  labor,  and  this  hand 
in  hand  with  the  dignity  of  higher  edu- 
cation, is  a  startling  one.  It  is  under- 
stood, however,  that  there  are  well  edu- 
cated young  men  in  every  province  of 
China,  and  even  in  Japan  and  other 
Pacific  countries  who  would  eagerly 
grasp  at  such  an  opportunity  to  gain  a 
modern  higher  education. 

The  experiment  of  a  Pan-Pacific  Uni- 
versity is  one  well  worth  trying  and 
should  have  the  cooperation  of  Hawaii, 
as  it  will  have  the  watchful  attention  of 
several  of  the  countries  bordering  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 
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The  Pan-Pacific  Scientific  Council 


NEW  ZEALAND  will  ask  for  the 
Second  Pan  Pacific  Scientific  Con- 
ference. In  Honolulu  the  scient- 
ists are  suggesting  how  they  may  help 
the  work  of  the  Pan  Pacific  Union,  and 
how  the  Union  may  help  science  in  its 
investigations  in  the  Pacific.  A  series  of 
lectures  by  local  scientists  is  being  pre- 
pared, and  it  is  hoped  that  this  may  be 
done  in  other  Pacific  lands. 

Some  of  the  problems  that  may  come 
up  before  the  scientists  for  discussion 
are  interesting  even  to  the  layman. 

For  instance,  the  population  prob- 
lem in  Pacific  lands  might  well  come 
up  for  study  and  suggestions  for  its 
solution.  America  does  not  at  present 
seemingly  desire  further  Oriental  im- 
migration, yet  may  be  driven  to  im- 
port millions  of  temporary  Oriental 
laborers.  Japan  does  not  wish  Chi- 
nese immigrants  in  large  numbers. 
China  discourages  immigration  from 
Korea.  Australia  picks  her  own  im- 
migrants. All  seem  fearful  of  being 
overpopulated,  yet  Java  in  a  century 
has  increased  her  population  from  six 
millions  to  over  thirty  millions  and  is 
still  short  of  field  labor. 

The  scientists  from  Java  may  point 
out  to  Japan,  perhaps,  how  the  area 
of  her  tillable  land  may  be  added 
to,  the  American  scientists"  how  her 
cultivated  lands  may  be  made  more 
productive.  Chinese  scientists  might 
even  approve  birth  control  for  some 
lands;  others  would  decry  it  for  any, 
pointing  out  how  sparcely  populated 
areas  in  Pacific  lands  may  be  made  to 
support  teeming  throngs  of  workers. 
An  Australian  scientist  may  perhaps 
point  out  some  method  of  raising  the 
standard  of  living  in  China  so  that 
her  half  billion  population  would  well 
keep  the  population  of  her  nearest 
neighbor,  Japan,  busy  for  a  century 
to  come,  even  with  a  doubled  popula- 


tion, at  work  in  factories  and  machine 
shops  to  supply  a  new  China's  in- 
creasing needs.  Who  knows?  For  the 
scientists  are  already  pointing  out  a 
way  by  which  we  may  make  the  Pa- 
cific provide  the  world  with  canned 
fish,  enough,  they  say,  to  feed  every 
one  and  even  leave  a  surplus.  They 
even  suggest  that  they  may  yet  be 
able  to  tell  us  how  we  can  raise  the 
cattle  supply  needed  by  the  world. 
Perhaps  they  will  demonstrate  to  us 
that  the  point  of  over-population  has 
not  yet  been  arrived  at  by  any  Pacific 
country.  At  least,  let  us  ask  their  opin- 
ions on  this  subject. 

Around  the  Pacific  lives  half  the 
population  of  the  globe;  here  the  old- 
est and  the  newest  civilizations  meet; 
we  are  now  and  ever  will  be  from  now 
on  the  theater  of  the  world's  com- 
merce. Let  us  know  each  other  around 
our  ocean. 

The  Association  may  well  promote 
in  Japan  the  plan  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  to  send  around  the  ocean  a 
dozen  of  the  foremost  legislators  from 
each  Pacific  country  who  speak  Eng- 
lish fluently,  that  they  may  be  intelli- 
gently in  each  other's  company  as  they 
visit  each  other's  lands  and  peoples. 
The  Pan  Pacific  Union  suggested  to 
Congress  that  some  of  its  members 
visit  the  Orient ;  they  have  done  so ; 
now  let  us  all  unite  and  pick  out  the 
great  leaders  from  each  Pacific  land 
who  speak  English  to  send  them  as 
our  representatives  to  travel  together 
and  seek  those  things  we  can  meet  on 
common  ground  and  promote  for  the 
advancement  of  the  Pacific  ideals  and 
achievements;  let  us  set  ourselves  to 
do  this  thing  and  begin  the  creation 
of  a  real  patriotism  of  the  Pacific  in 
which  we  can  all  take  part.  That  is 
what  the  Pan- Pacific  Union  stands  for. 
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THE  WORLD  PRESS  CONGRESS 


By  LORRIN  A.  THURSTON. 

THE  "World  Press  Congress*,"  an 
international  organization  con- 
sisting of  leading  journalists  of  40 
nations,  will  hold  a  convention  lasting 
two  weeks  at  Honolulu  next  October. 

Mauna  Loa  is  two  and  a  half  miles 
high  and  it  stands  in  an  ocean  four  miles 
deep.  If  it  could  be  lifted  to  its  height 
above  the  sea  and  then  dropped  back 
into  place  again,  it  would  make  a  splash 
that  would  send  out  a  wave  that  would 
swamp  San  Francisco,  inundate  the 
streets  of  Yokohama  and  "throw  a 
scare"  into  Sydney. 

The  World  Congress  Convention  in 
Honolulu  will  "make  a  splash"  that  will 
double  discount  the  hypothetical  Mauna 
Loa  performance,  for  the  wave  of  de- 
/  struction  resulting  from  the  latter  would, 
end  with  the  boundaries  of  the  Pacific, 
but  the  wave  of  enlightenment  radiating 
from  the  former  will  roll  around  the 
world,  penetrating  the  remotest  village 
of  the  most  distant  country. 

The  scope  of  influence  of  this  conven- 
tion will  be  limited  only  by  the  boun- 
daries of  the  world,  and  by  October 
next  wireless  telegraphy  with  a  radium 
spark  may  break  the  news  to  Mars, 
Venus  and  Jupiter  that  Hawaii  is  not 
only  the  geographic,  but  the  scientific, 
educational  and  intellectual  convention 
center  of  the  world — the  radiating  point 
from  whence  vibrates  outward  "peace 
on  earth,  good  will  toward  men!" 

Just  think  of  it  !•  The  mere  meeting 
together  of  the  representatives  of  40 
nations  is  almost  an  unprecedented 
event ! 

The  international  conference  which 
partitioned  Europe  and  exiled  Napoleon 
a  hundred  years  ago  was  composed  of 
delegates  from  only  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, with  the  exception  of  Turkey,  and 
the  Versailles  meeting,  which  settled 
the  Great  War,  represented  by  28  na- 
tions, and  here  we  are  to  have  the  pick 


of  the  journalists  of  the  five  continents 
and  the  seven  seas — 500  of  them,  more 
or  less — as  our  guests  for  two  weeks  or 
more! 

As  a  result  of  this  convention  we  will 
have  500  living  encyclopedias  of  Ha- 
waiian lore — 500  walking  delegates 
sounding  the  praises  of  our  climate,  our 
sea-bathing,  our  scenery,  precipices, 
waterfalls  and  volcanoes,  our  fern  for- 
ests, our  flowering  shrubs  and  trees,  our 
schools  and  roads,  our  get-together 
spirit  and  our  hospitality,  and  lastly! 
our  spirit  of  interracial  cooperation  and 
good  will. 

Talk  about  publicity  !•  Why  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives  every  one  of  these 
journalistic  delegates  will  be  reminis- 
cing by  pen  and  tongue  about  "what  I 
saw  in  Hawaii!" 

Every  time  he  hears  music  his  mem- 
ory will  conjure  up  strains  of  the  mel- 
odies he  heard  in  Honolulu — and  it  is  up 
to  us  to  let  him  hear  our  best,  with  the 
jazz  cut  out! 

Every  time  he  sees  a  mountain  or  a 
precipice  he  will  be  subconsciously  com- 
paring it  with  the  Pali,  the  precipices  of 
windward  Molokai,  the  great  Iao  gorge 
and  Haleakala  on  Maui  and  the  bluffs 
and  waterfalls  of  Waipio  and  Hilo. 

Every  time  he  sees  the  surf  he  will 
again  feel  himself  tobogganing  down 
the  face  of  a  breaker  at  Waikiki,  while 
the  very  n&me  "volcano"  will  bring  back 
the  smell  of  sulphur  and  the  thrill  of 
Kilauea. 

The  experiences  of  the  few  weeks 
which  the  delegates  spend  with  us  will 
fill  a  reservoir  of  memories  which  will 
flow  out  through  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines for  generations  to  come. 

It  is  our  task  and  will  be  our  pleasure 
to  make  certain  and  sure  that  those 
memories  are  among  the  pleasantest 
that  our  guests  have  ever  had. 

We  can  do  it,  and  we  will  do  it  !•  And 
we  will  all  have  a  mighty  good  time 
while  we  are  doing  it! 
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me  PAN -PACIFIC  UNION 


AT  THE  OCEAN'S  CROSS  ROADS 


(Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Hawaii  with  an  international  board 
appointed  by  Pacific  governments.) 


Its  Aims  and  Objects 


THE  PAN -PACIFIC  UNION  is  an  organization  representing  Government*  of 
Pacific  lands,  with  which  are  affiliated  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  kindred 
bodies,  working  for  the  advancement  of  Pacific  States  and  Communities,  and  a  greater 
co-operation  among  and  between  the  people  of  all  races  in  Pacific  lands. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  is  incorporated  with  an  International  Board  of 
Trustees,  representing  every  race  and  nation  of  the  Pacific. 

The  trustees  may  be  added  to  or  replaced  by  appointed  representatives  of 
the  different  countries  co-operating  in  the  Pan-Pacific  Union.  The  following 
are  the  main  objects  set  forth  in  the  charter  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union: 

1.  To  call  in  conference  delegates  from  all  Pacific  peoples  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  and  furthering  the  interests  common  to  Pacific  nations. 

2.  To  maintain  in  Hawaii  and  other  Pacific  lands  bureaus  of  information 
and  education  concerning  matters  of  interest  to  the  people  of  the  Pacific,  and  to 
disseminate  to  the  world  information  of  every  kind  of  progress  and  oppor- 
tunity in  Pacific  lands,  and  to  promote  the  comfort  and  interests  of  all  visitors. 

3.  To  aid  and  assist  those  in  all  Pacific  communities  to  better  understand 
each  other,  and  to  work  together  for  the  furtherance  of  the  best  interests  of 
the  land  of  their  adoption,  and,  through  them,  to  spread  abroad  about  the 
Pacific  the  friendly  spirit  of  inter-racial  co-operation. 

4.  To  assist  and  to  aid  the  different  races  in  lands  of  the  Pacific  to  co- 
operate in  local  fairs,  to  raise  produce,  and  to  create  home  manufactured  goods. 

5.  To  own  real  estate,  erect  buildings  needed  for  housing  exhibits;  pro- 
vided and  maintained  by  the  respective  local  committees. 

6.  To  maintain  a  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Museum,  and  Art  Gallery. 

7.  To  create  dioramas,  gather  exhibits,  books  and  other  Pan  -  Pacific 
material  of  educational  or  instructive  value. 

8.  To  promote  and  conduct  a  Pan-Pacific  Exposition  of  the  handicrafts 
of  the  Pacific  peoples,  of  their  works  of  art,  and  scenic  dioramas  of  the  most 
beautiful  bits  of  Pacific  lands,  or  illustrating  great  Pacific  industries. 

9.  To  establish  and  maititain  a  permanent  college  and  "clearing  house" 
of  information  (printed  and  otherwise)  concerning  the  lands,  commerce,  peoples, 
and  trade  opportunities  in  countries  of  the  Pacific,  creating  libraries  of  commer- 
cial knowledge,  and  training  men  in  this  commercial  knowledge  of  Pacific  lands. 

10.  To  secure  the  co-operation  and  support  of  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments, chambers  of  commerce,  city  governments,  and  of  individuals. 

11.  To  enlist  for  this  work  of  publicity  in  behalf  of  Alaska,  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines,  Federal  aid  and  financial  support,  as  well  as 
similar  co-operation  and  support  from  all  Pacific  governments. 

12.  To  bring  all  nations  and  peoples  about  the  Pacific  Ocean  into  closer 
friendly  and  commercial  contact  and  relationship. 
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Pan-Pacific  News 


T  may  now  be  definitely  announced 
that  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  will  be 
acting  chairman  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Edu- 
cational   Conference.     His  long-time 
chief  assistant,  Dr.  F.  F. 
The  Bunker,  will  act  as  secre- 

Educational  tafy  of  the  conference,  and 
Conference  Dr.  Henry  Jackson,  until 
in  August,  lately  head  of  the  commu- 
nity center  work  for  the 
United  States  Government  and  now 
president  of  the  National  Community 
Board,  will  visit  Hawaii  to  create  a  vital 
interest  in  community  center  work  as  a 
part  of  the  newer  education  of  mankind. 
It  is  expected  that  the  leading  educators 
of  the  Pacific  lands  will  meet  these  gen- 
tlemen in  conference.  Dr.  Claxton  will 
select  and  bring  with  him  six  educators 
of  national  reputation  to  represent  the 
United  States  Government  at  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Educational  Conference  in  Hono- 
lulu. He  has  set  the  dates  for  August  11th 
to  21st  as  the  time  of  the  conference,  and 
the  State  Department  of  the  United 
States  has  issued  invitations  to  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  Pacific  to  participate 
and  to  send  delegates  to  the  conference. 

It  is  expected  that  the  governments  of 
Pacific  countries  will  continue  their  sup- 
port of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union.  The  local 
trustees  of  the  Union  in  Hawaii,  men  of 
all  Pacific  races,  contribute  from  their 
own  purses,  for  general  expenses  and 
entertainment  of  visiting  delegates,  sev- 
eral times  the  sum  set  aside  by  the  Ha- 
waiian Legislature.  The  Hawaiian  Leg- 
islature, however,  will  most  likely  set 
aside  a  specific  additional  sum  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  toward  the  ex- 
penses of  entertaining  the  delegates  to 
the  Press  Congress  of  the  World  in 
October,  of  which  the  Pan-Pacific  Press 
Conference  is  a  section.    The  public  of 


Hawaii  will  also  contribute  by  private 
subscription  at  least  $25,000.00  to  the 
fund  to  be  spent  in  the  entertainment  of 
the  delegates  to  the  Press  Congress  of 
the  World. 

The  Hawaiian  Legislature  has  appro- 
priated $15,000.00  toward  the  expenses 
of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  in  calling  its 
conferences  at  Honolulu, 
Hawaii  the  Ocean's  Crossroads. 

Appropriates  Last  session  $10,000.00 
$15,000.  was  the  amount  appro- 
priated by  Hawaii. 
Through  the  State  Department  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  set  aside 
$9,000.00  toward  the  expense  of  sending 
delegates  to  the  Pan-Pacific  Scientific 
Conference  and  the  Pan-Pacific  Educa- 
tional Conference,  with  the  suggestion 
that  similar  large  annual  appropriations 
be  made  to  the  Pan-Pacific  Union.  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  China,  and  other 
Pacific  governments  made  direct  appro- 
priations to  the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  while 
Japan,  the  Philippines,  British  Colum- 
bia, and  other  Pacific  lands  made  appro- 
priations toward  the  expenses  of  official 
delegates  to  the  First  Pan-Pacific  Scien- 
tific Conference,  held  in  Honolulu  last 
August. 

Less  than  a  month  after  his  inaugu- 
ration as  President  of  the  United  States, 
President  Warren  G.  Harding  accepted 
Harding  honorary  presidency  of  the 
Joins  the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  wrote  a 
Pan-  letter  commending  the  work 
Pacific  of  the  Union,  and  sent  an 
Union.  autographed  photograph,  on 
which  he  penned  the  following  line : 

"To  the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  with 
greetings  and  good  wishes." 

Mr.  Harding  succeeds  Mr.  Wilson  as 
honorary  head  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union, 
his  confreres  in  office  being  William  M. 
Hughes,  Prime  Minister  of  Australia; 
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W.  F.  Massey,  Prime  Minister  of  New 
Zealand ;  Hsu-Chih-Chang,  President  of 
China ;  Arthur  Meighen,  Prime  Minister 
of  Canada;  Takashi  Hara,  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Japan,  and  Chao  Fa  Maha 
Vajiravudh,  King  of  Siam. 

The  King  of  Siam  is  the  first  crowned 
head  to  accept  an  honorary  presidency  of 
the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  and  with  his  ac- 
ceptance and  offer  of  cooperation,  the 
circle  is  made  complete  of  the  heads  of 
Pacific  governments  who  serve  as  hon- 
orary presidents  of  the  Union,  they 
alone  being  eligible  to  this  office,  nam- 
ing or  approving  the  representatives  of 
the  different  Pacific  countries  resident 
in  Hawaii  who  make  up  the  local  board 
of  trustees  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the 
Union  at  the  Crossroads  service  station. 

Honorable  Franklin  K.  Lane  has  sug- 
gested June,  1922,  as  the  month  during 
which  a  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Con- 
ference be  held  in  Hono- 
The  lulu  at  the  Ocean's  Cross- 

Pan-Pacific    roads.    Ill    health  alone 
Commercial  may    prevent    Mr.  Lane 
Congress.      from    taking    the  active 
part  he  had  anticipated  in 

the  calling  of  the  conference.  It  is  hoped, 
however,  that  the  friendly  approval  of 
this  work  given  by  Mr.  Hoover  before 
he  became  Secretary  of  Commerce  will 
find  an  expression  in  the  active  coopera- 
tion and  leadership  he  may  give  in  get- 
ting together  here  in  the  center  of  activ- 
ities of  the  world's  future  theater  of 
commerce  the  leading  men  and  minds  of 
commercial  achievement  in  the  lands 
that  border  on  the  Pacific.  The  active 
work  of  preparing  for  the  Pan-Pacific 
Commercial  Conference  in  Honolulu, 
June,  1922,  will  begin  at  once.  The  Pan- 
Pacific  Union  has  appointed  a  local 
committee  made  up  of  the  directors  of 
the  several  chambers  of  commerce  in 
Hawaii,  representing  practically  all  the 
races  of  the  Pacific  that  are  interested 
in  commerce. 


THE  PARIS  EXPOSITION  1925. 

The  Republic  of  France  has  invited 
the  world  to  participate  in  an  interna- 
tional exposition  in  Paris  in  1925.  Here 
is  something  of  vast  interest  to  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Pacific.  More  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  population  of  the  globe  is 
tributary  to  the  waters  of  that  great 
ocean.  At  the  San  Diego  exposition  a 
few  years  ago  the  Pan-Pacific  Union 
secured  and  maintained  a  Pan-Pacific 
building,  offering  free  space  and  service 
to  any  Pacific  country  that  would  ex- 
hibit. It  was  one  of  the  great  successes 
of  the  exposition. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  puts  forward 
the  suggestion  now  that  perhaps  it  may 
be  well  for  all  the  countries  of  the  Pa- 
cific to  unite  and  have  either  a  joint 
exhibit  in  one  great  building  or  in  build- 
ings forming  a  group  and  connected 
with  each  other  and  designed  to  draw 
attention  to  the  architecture  of  the  Pa- 
cific. This  suggestion  is  made  to  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  Paris  exposi- 
tion in  1925,  and  the  Pan-Pacific  Union 
will  be  glad  to  receive  any  suggestions 
that  may  bring  about  general  coopera- 
tion among  the  peoples  of  the  Pacific 
in  preparing  a  splendid  Pan-Pacific  ex- 
hibition for  the  Paris  exposition. 

Word  is  received  from  the  Pan-Pa- 
cific Association  of  China  that  a  com- 
mittee has  been  appointed  to  take  up 
for  discussion  the  matter  of  the  pro- 
posed Pan-Pacific  University  in  Hawaii. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Pan-Pacific  As- 
sociation of  China  will  send  a  delegate  to 
the  Pan-Pacific  Educational  Conference 
in  Honolulu  in  August  and  that  he  will 
have  something  to  say  in  regard  to 
China's  attitude  toward  the  Pan-Pacific 
University.  Such  a  labor  college  at 
which  men  of  all  races  would  receive 
education  at  evening  classes  while  as- 
sisted to  earn  a  living  during  the  work- 
ing hours  of  the  day  naturally  appeals 
to  the  great  masses  of  peoples  of  the  Pa- 
cific. 
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THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

WASHINGTON 


March  19,  1921* 

Hy  dear  Mr*  Ford: 

I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  letter f  which 
answer  has  been  so  long  delayed,  calling  my  attention 
to  the  work  of  the  Pan  Pacific  Union.    The  analogy 
which  you  suggest  between  it  and  the  Ban  American 
Union  is  very  interesting,  and  gives  me  the  hope  that 

your  organization  may  become  an  instrumentality  of 
progress  and  development f  and  an  inspiration  to  peace 
and  cooperation,  such  as  the  Ban  American  Union  has 
been  in  the  relations  among  the  states  of  the  Western 
Continent.    I  have  long  been,  as  you  suggest,  deeply 
interested  in.  the  great  problems  of  the  Pacific  country, 
whose  development  in  most  cases  is  yet  in  its  earliest 
stages.    The  vast  interests  of  our  country  in  the 
Pacific  are  the  guaranty  that  must  always  entertain 
a  lively  concern  for  the  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment of  that  part  of  the  world. 

I  am  very  glad  to  accept  your  invitation  to 
become  an  honorary  member  of  the  Union,  and  to  comply 
with  your  request  for  an  autographed  photograph  of 
nyself. 

Concerning  your  suggestions  with  reference 
to  the  relations  between  the  Pacific  Nations  and  the 
Pan  Pacific  Union,  I  do  not  feel  prepared  at  this  time 
to  express  a  very  definite  opinion,  but  I  feel  that  the 
policy  which  you  suggest,  of  proceeding  for  the  time 
being  in  an  unofficial  fashion,  is  probably  a  wise  one. 
I  should  hope  that  in  due  time  such  an  organization 
might  secure  the  cooperation  and  support  of  the 
governments  which  have  interests  in  the  Pacific  for  I 
can  realize  that  it  has  possibilitJ.es  of  very  great 
usefulness. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mr.  A.  H.  Ford,  ^^7^^^^^ 
Honolulu,  Hawaii.  4  #  f  -- 
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The  King  of  Siam  and  the  Pan-Pacific  Union 

(From  the  Commercial  Advertiser.) 

THE  King  of  Siam  is  now  an  hon- 
orary president  of  the  Pan-Pa- 
cific Union.  This  completes  the 
circle  of  Pacific  governments  whose 
heads  are  officials  of  the  Union.  A  let- 
ter was  received  from  the  foreign  min- 
ister in  Bangkok  at  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  announcing  that  His  Majesty,  the 
King  of  Siam,  would  accept  an  honorary 
office  with  the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  and 
wishing  it  every  success.  The  letter 
from  Traidos,  the  foreign  minister,  is 
dated  Bangkok,  February  11,  and  is  as 
follows : 

Sir:  I  have  received  with  many 
thanks  your  letter  of  the  14th  December, 
1920,  together  with  the  documents  in 
regard  to  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  at- 
tached thereto,  which  I  have  read  with 
much  interest. 

In  that  letter  you  also  referred  to  a 
conference  I  had  with  Mr.  H.  B.  Camp- 
bell of  the  Shanghai  Pan-Pacific  Asso- 
ciation, in  which  he  spoke  to  me  about 
the  matter  of  electing  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  Siam  as  an  honorary  president 
of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  and  you  were 
good  enough  to  add  that  the  Union 
would  be  more  than  pleased  to  elect  His 
Majesty. 

In  compliance  with  your  wish,  I  have 
caused  the  matter  to  be  laid  before  the 
high  notice  of  His  Majesty,  who  has' 
graciously  signified  His  Majesty's 
pleasure  to  accept  the  invitation  to  be- 
come an  honorary  president  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union,  should  such  invitation  be 
addressed  to  His  Majesty  by  the  Union. 

I  am  pleased  to  bring  the  above  to 
your  notice,  as  it  will  give  you  a  fur- 
ther evidence  of  the  interest  that  Siam 
takes  in  the  work  of  your  Union. 
Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  "  TRAIDOS. 


to  the  King  of  Siam  notifying  him  of  his 
election  to  office. 

Chao  Fa  Maha  Vajiravudh,  born 
January  1,  1881,  eldest  son  of  the  late 
King  Chulalongkorh  I,  succeeded  to  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Octo- 
ber 23,  1910,  and  was  crowned  on  De- 
cember 2,  1911.  He  is  now  styled  King 
Rama  VI,  being  the  sixth  sovereign  of 
the  present  reigning  dynasty.  The  royal 
dignity  is  nominally  hereditary,  but  does 
not  descend  always  from  father  to  the 
eldest  son,  each  sovereign  being  invested 
with  the  privilege  of  nominating  his 
own  successor.  On  November  24,  1910, 
it  was  officially  announced  that  until  the 
new  King  has  male  issue  the  succession 
will  pass  presumptively  through  the 
line  of  the  queen  mother's  sons.  There- 
fore Prince  Chao  Fa  Chrakrabongs 
Phuvanarth,  born  March  3,  1881,  is  the 
heir  presumptive. 


An  official  communication  from  the 
Governor  of  Hawaii  has  been  dispatched 


It  is  hoped  that  Siam  will  send  offi- 
cial delegates  to  both  the  Pan-Pacific 
Educational  Conference  in  Honolulu  in 
August,  as  well  as  to  the  Press  Con- 
gress of  the  World  at  the  Ocean's 
Crossroads  City  in  October.  Less  is 
known,  perhaps,  of  Siam,  its  attrac- 
tions and  industries  than  those  of  al- 
most any  other  Pacific  land.  With  the 
entrance  of  Siam  into  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  it  is  hoped  that  a  way  will  be 
found  to  make  Siam  better  known  to 
the  world.  With  the  leading  Siamese 
attending  conferences  at  which  they 
meet  men  in  their  line  of  thought  from 
other  Pacific  lands,  visits  of  Pacific 
dignitaries  to  Siam  will  naturally  fol- 
low, and  Siam  will  quickly  become  one 
of  the  Pacific  family  that  is  working  as 
a  unit  for  the  advancement  of  those 
interests  that  are  a  common  advantage 
to  all  of  us. 
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The  Pan-Pacific  Press  Conference 


Pan-Pacific  Day  at  the  Press  Congress 
of  the  World. 

DR.  WALTER  WILLIAMS  has 
written  to  the  Pan-Pacific  Union 
asking  that  it  take  over  one  day 
of  the  Congress  and  conduct  a  Pan-Pa- 
cific Press  Conference  as  a  part  of  the 
great  Press  Congress  of  the  World.  The 
Pan-Pacific  Union  has  asked  the  enter- 
tainment committee  to  be  given  entire 
charge  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Conference 
day  program.  It  is  proposed  to  make 
Pan-Pacific  week  this  year,  September 
17th  to  25th,  serve  as  a  rehearsal  week 
of  the  program  for  the  Pan-Pacific  day 
activities  during  the  Press  Congress  of 
the  world  session  in  October. 

The  tentative  plan  of  the  program  for 
Pan-Pacific  Day  at  the  Press  Congress 
of  the  World  as  outlined  by  the  Union, 
will  begin  with  a  reception  before  the 
morning  session  at  the  Iolani  Palace,  a 
reception  in  which  the  children  of  all  the 
schools  will  participate.  They  will  be 
divided  into  groups,  each  group  repre- 
senting a  State  of  the  Union,  these 
maxching  around  the  Palace  in  a  pro- 
cession, or  pageant  of  states,  behind  the 
flags  of  the  fifty  States  and  Territories, 
each  group  robed  in  the  colors  of  the 
State  it  represents  and  wearing  the  floral 
emblems  of  that  State.  The  Pan-Pacific 
Union  has  already  arranged  for  the  fifty 
silken  State  flags  as  well  as  for  the 
flowers  of  each  State.  It  is  expected 
that  the  ex-President  of  the  Hawaiian 
Republic,  Sanford  B.  Dole,  and  the  for- 
mer governors  of  the  Territory,  will  lead 
the  State  pageant,  which  will  be  re- 
viewed by  the  delegates  to  the  Press 
Congress  representing  every  country  of 
the  globe. 

At  the  official  morning  session  in  the 
throne  room  it  is  probable  that  the  or- 
ganization of  a  Pan-Pacific  Press  Asso- 


ciation will  be  perfected,  and  plans  out- 
lined for  bringing  together  every  year, 
or  every  two  years,  the  editors  of  the 
leading  magazines  and  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  Pacific  lands. 

After  the  morning  session  it  is  pro- 
posed to  have  the  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts 
of  all  Pacific  races  escort  the  delegates 
from  the  Palace  grounds  across  the 
street  to  the  Armory  for  a  lunch  which 
the  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts  will  assist  in 
serving,  and  during  which  on  a  platform 
in  the  center  of  the  great  floors  wres- 
tlers and  jiujitsu  artists  from  Japan  will 
contest,  while  the  athletic  sports  of  other 
Pacific  lands  will  be  featured,  and  Duke 
Kahanomoku  will  make  a  few  remarks 
in  Hawaiian.  After  lunch  the  Boy  Scouts 
will  escort  the  delegates  back  to  the 
Palace  for  the  afternoon  session  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Press  Conference. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  afternoon 
session  the  delegates  will  gather  on  the 
makai  lanai  of  the  Palace  building  to 
receive  the  flags  of  all  Pacific  nations; 
the  remarkable  pageant  of  Pacific  races 
that  so  enthralled  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior Franklin  K.  Lane  being  repeated, 
the  presentation  of  the  flags  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Pacific  races  being 
made  on  this  occasion  to  Dean  Walter 
Williams,  President  of  the  Press  Con- 
gress of  the  World,  to  be  in  turn  pre- 
sented by  him  to  President  Harding  at 
the  White  House  as  a  souvenir  of  the 
Press  Congress  of  the  World  held  at  the 
Pacific  cross  roads. 

The  delegates  will  then  be  guests  of 
honor  at  a  Pan-Pacific  dinner  served  on 
the  Palace  grounds  about  the  band 
stands,  on  which  will  be  performed  the 
dances  of  all  the  Pacific  peoples,  while 
the  national  songs  of  Pacific  lands  will 
be  sung  by  their  sons  and  daughters 
during  the  feast. 
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Last  year  the  Japanese  prepared  and 
gave  the  Balboa  Day  banquet ;  this  year 
it  is  the  turn  of  the  Chinese  to  be  hosts, 
and  the  visitors  may  enjoy  a  real  Chinese 
feast.  During  the  dinner  will  be  shown 
the  films  of  the  first  Balboa  Day  cele- 
bration, September  17,  1915,  when  for- 
mer Queen  Liliuokalani  returned  (after 
an  absence  from  the  Palace  of  21  years) 
to  her  throne,  placed  on  the  makai  lanai 
of  the  palace,  and  here  she  received  the 
flags  of  all  Pacific  nations  on  the  four 
hundredth  anniversary  of  Balboa's  dis- 
covery of  the  Pacific,  an  anniversary  now 
observed  annually  in  almost  every  Pacific 
land  as  an  international  get-together  oc- 
casion of  the  year. 

After  the  banquet  the  delegates  will 
return  to  the  Palace  lanai  to  review  a 
truly  Pan-Pacific  parade,  in  which  the 
Japanese,  Koreans,  Filipinos,  Hawaiians, 
Latin-Americans  and  all  Pacific  races 
will  vie  with  each  other,  and  the  dele- 
gates will  judge.  For  years  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union  has  been  accumulating 
paraphernalia  for  such  a  pageant,  and 
as  this  is  Magellan  year,  it  will  seek  to 
outdo  past  efforts. 

The  year  1921  is  being  observed  as 
Magellan  year  by  the  Union  for  the  rea- 
son that  just  400  years  ago  Magellan 
was  the  first  to  sail  ships  across  the  Pa- 
cific. In  1521  Magellan  also  completed 
in  Philippine  waters  the  first  circum- 
navigation of  the  globe  that  was  accom- 
plished. 

It  is  proposed  to  make  Pan-Pacific 
Day  the  big  feature  of  the  sessions  of 
the  Press  Conference  of  the  World. 


The  Pan- Pacific  Union  will  welcome 
suggestions  from  any  of  the  news- 
papers or  magazine  men  of  the  Pacific 
as  to  the  scope  the  Pan-Pacific  Press 
Conference  should  take  in  the  field.  It 
seems   that   a  permanent  Pan-Pacific 


Press  organization  might  well  be  one 
subject  for  discussion,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  one  of  the  leading  news- 
papers or  magazine  men  of  each  coun- 
try of  the  Pacific  will  prepare  a  paper 
on  publicity  and  newspaper  work  in  the 
country  he  represents. 

The  distribution  of  news  in  Pacific 
lands  and  between  Pacific  lands  is  one 
that  should  interest  every  active  news- 
paper representative  in  the  Pacific.  In 
these  days  of  wireless  communication 
all  barriers  should  be  broken  down  that 
serve  as  a  break  on  the  transmission  of 
news  between  the  countries  of  the  Pa- 
cific. There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
the  International  News  Service  should 
not  group  together  at  least  in  Pacific 
lands,  and  give  them  a  perfect,  united, 
combined  and  cooperative  service. 

Within  the  past  decade  a  number  of 
splendid  magazines  have  sprung  up  in 
Pacific  lands.  Their  work  of  making 
the  Pacific  better  known  to  the  world 
should  be  encouraged.  They  should 
aid  and  assist  each  other,  and  it  will  be 
to  their  interests  to  do  so.  Newspaper 
and  magazine  men  frequently  pass 
through  Honolulu,  and  this  Crossroads 
City  of  the  Pacific  might  well  act  as 
a  service  station  for  the  press  men  of 
the  Pacific.  In  Honolulu  there  should 
be  a  drop  service  news  station,  and 
from  Honolulu  should  be  flashed  by 
wireless  the  news  to  every  part  of  the 
Pacific,  and  especially  to  the  points 
where  specified  news  items  are  partic- 
ularly desired.  The  data  given  to  the 
Pan- Pacific  Press  Conference  during  the 
sessions  of  the  Press  Congress  of  the 
World  next  October  should  be  but  the 
beginning  of  the  binding  together  of 
the  press  men  of  the  Pacific  into  an 
organization  that  will  function  and 
work  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
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Entertainment  of  the  Delegates  to 

The  Press  Congress  of  the  World 

*  Honolulu,  October  4  to  14, 1921 


PLANS  for  the  holding  of  the  great 
Press  Congress  of  the  World  in 
Honolulu  from  October  4th  to 
14th,  1921,  are  now  rapidly  taking  shape 
and  the  president  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee for  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Mr.  W. 
R.  Farrington,  has  made  a  special  trip 
to  the  mainland  in  order  to  confer  with 
railroad  and  steamship  officials  on  the 
question  of  special  transportation  rates 
for  delegates  and  also  to  hold  consulta- 
tion with  Dr.  Williams,  the  president  of 
the  Congress.  Word  has  already  been 
received  from  these  gentlemen  that  spe- 
cial concessions  and  rates  have  been  ar- 
ranged for  all  accredited  delegates,  and, 
as  similar  privileges  have  already  been 
extended  by  all  the  hotel  and  other  in- 
terests in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Press  Congress,  quite 
apart  from  its  educational  importance, 
affords  a  wonderful  opportunity  of  a  ten- 
day  stay  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  at  an 
extremely  low  cost. 

A  tentative  program  of  entertainment 
has  been  arranged  whereby  the  visit 
will  be  equally  divided  between  con- 
structive work  and  unusual  pleasure.  It 
is  proposed  that  the  sessions  of  the  Con- 
gress shall  be  held  in  the  great  throne 
room  of  the  old  Iolani  Palace,  and  it  is 
probable  that  here  also  will  be  enacted 
the  official  ceremony  of  welcome  to  the 
hundreds  of  important  guests.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  say  that  there  will  be  a 
royal  princess  upon  the  Reception  Com- 
mittee and  that  she  is  throwing  herself 
heart  and  soul  into  the  work  of  provid- 
ing a  fitting  welcome  for  the  representa- 
tives of  the  press  to  give  an  idea  of  its 
quality. 

Pending  ratification  of  the  suggest- 
ed program  by  President  Williams,  it  is 


only  permissible  to  give  a  vague  outline 
of  the  bewildering  variety  of  entertain- 
ment offered.  The  famous  Outrigger 
Club  on  the  world-renowned  beach  at 
Waikiki  will  place  all  its  facilities  at  the 
disposal  of  the  guests,  who  will  be  ini- 
tiated into  the  delights  of  surf-riding, 
both  in  outrigger  canoes  and  on  the  na- 
tive surf-boards.  There  will  be  auto- 
mobile rides  around  the  spectacular 
mountains  that  overlook  the  no  less  spec- 
tacular valleys  of  the  Island  of  Oahu; 
the  entire  circuit  of  the  island  with  its 
glorious  scenery  will  also  be  made;  the 
noted  Haleiwa  Hotel  will  be  visited  on 
two  occasions;  and  a  fleet  of  glass-bot- 
tomed boats  will  carry  the  visitors  to 
and  fro  above  the  rainbow-tinted  coral 
reefs  where  the  painted  fishes  swim  in 
myriads.  It  is  probable  that  the  might 
of  Uncle  Sam  will  be  impressed  upon 
the  visitors  by  a  great  demonstration  by 
the  troops  of  the  garrison  and  also  by 
a  visit  to  the  immense  Naval  Station  at 
Pearl  Harbor.  There  will  be  many  dele- 
gates to  whom  the  existence  of  so  high 
a  degree  of  preparedness  will  be  a  reve- 
lation. 

Another  feature  that  will  prove  of 
great  interest  will  undoubtedly  take  the 
form  of  visits  to  some  of  Honolulu's 
schools,  for  it  is  here  that  the  process 
of  handling  the  well-being  of  the  Melt- 
ing Pot  of  the  Pacific  is  best  exempli- 
fied. It  is  recorded  that  in  -one  school 
alone  there  are  more  than  twenty  dis- 
tinct nationalities,  and  it  is  no  uncom- 
mon sight  to  see  a  dozen  and  more  differ- 
ent types  of  costumes  upon  children  of 
an  equal  number  of  races  in  the  same 
grade. 
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It  is  quite  natural  that  the  delegates 
would  desire  to  see  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  real  Hawaiian  native  life,  and  for 
their  delectation,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  great  societies  of  Hawaiian  chiefs 
and  chiefesses  of  high  lineage,  there  will 
be  produced  one  of  the  rare  Hawaiian 
pageants  that  are  now  so  fast  disappear- 
ing under  the  pressure  of  modern  civili- 
zation. A  magnificent  series  of  scenes 
of  the  great  Hawaiian  days  of  old  with 
all  their  splendid  color  and  mixture  of 
pride  of  race  with  simple  barbarism  will 
be  enacted  under  the  palm  trees  by  the 
lineal  descendants  of  those  who  took 
part  in  the  original  events.  And  it  is 
also  proposed  that  there  shall  be  an  ex- 
position of  the  highest  type  of  luau,  or 
native  feast,  prepared  in  accordance  with 
the  ancient  methods  and  consisting  of  all 
the  rarest  delicacies  of  the  Hawaiian 
Island  group,  served  in  native  style  by 
natives  in  their  native  costumes,  while 
the  most  celebrated  hula  dancers  in  the 
Islands  display  their  skill  to  the  thrum- 
ming of  the  native  instruments  and 
gourd  drums. 

The  awe-embracing  international  na- 
ture of  the  conference  will  not  be  lost 
sight  of  even  in  the  entertainments.  Al- 
ready arrangements  are  on  foot  for  stag- 
ing the  greatest  tdrchlight  procession 
even  seen  in  mid-Pacific.  Several  thou- 
sand persons  of  the  many  nationalities 
that  make  up  Honolulu's  polyglot  popu- 
lation will  take  part  in  this,  and  every- 
thing that  the  ingenuity  and  genius  of 
these  representatives  of  the  entire  world 
can  produce  will  be  seen.  The  Oriental 
torchlight  processions  in  Honolulu  are 
already  famed  throughout  the  world,  but 
this  time  all  previous  records  will  be  sur- 
passed and  preparations  are  already  ac- 
tively afoot.  Chinese  and  Japanese 
banquets,  together  with  proposed  ban- 
quets of  other  nationalities  that  in  the 
aggregate  will  take  the  delegates  at  least 
three  months  to  consume  are  also  on  the 
program,  while  the  freedom  of  the  city, 


its  clubs  and  institutions  will  be  con- 
ferred upon  every  visiting  delegate. 

But  there  is  more  yet  in  store.  It  is 
planned  that  a  visit  shall  be  made  to  the 
islands  of  Maui  and  Hawaii,  and  also, 
if  possible,  to  the  island  of  Kauai.  A 
special  steamer  will  carry  the  party 
along  the  marvelous  windward  coast  of 
the  island  of  Molokai,  passing  the  pic- 
turesque settlement  made  famous  by 
Father  Damien,  and  along  by  the  cliffs 
that  drop  perpendicularly  five  thousand 
feet  into  the  sea,  and  so  to  Kahului,  on 
the  island  of  Maui.  Here  the  great 
County  Fair  will  be  in  progress  and  the 
magnificent  stock  for  which  the  island 
is  famous  will  be  on  view. 

Upon  leaving  Maui  the  steamer  will 
skirt  the  shore  of  the  great  10,000- foot 
volcano  of  Haleakala,  cross  the  channel 
to  Northern  Hawaii  and  proceed  along 
the  marvelous  Hamakua  coast  of  Hilo, 
the  second  city  of  the  Territory.  The 
noted  scenic  railway  will  be  traversed  by 
special  train.  The  city  of  Hilo  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  show  the  warmth  of 
its  welcome,  and  then  the  entire  party 
will  go  by  automobile  to  the  great  vol- 
cano of  Kilauea,  the  supreme  wonder 
spectacle  of  the  world.  After  an  inspec- 
tion of  this  section,  which  is  now  under 
the  United  States  Government's  National 
Park  Service,  the  delegates  will  go  on  to 
the  western  coast  of  Hawaii;  crossing 
the  immense  lava  flows  from  mighty 
Mauna  Loa,  the  greatest  volcano  on 
earth ;  visiting  the  City  of  Refuge,  built 
long  before  America  was  discovered; 
and  visiting  the  Temple  of  Lono,  where- 
in lived  the  noted  explorer,  Captain 
Cook,  and  where  he  was  worshipped  as 
a  god ;  and  so,  eventually,  to  Kailua,  the 
old  royal  city  of  Hawaiian  kings,  where 
the  steamer  for  Honolulu  will  again  be 
taken. 

This  is  the  barest  outline  of  the  sug- 
gested program  that  now  awaits  ap- 
proval by  the  president  of  the  Press 
Congress. 
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Entertainment  of  Delegates  to  the  Pan-Pacific 
Educatioal  Conference 

August  11  to  21,  1921  Honolulu, 


PREPARATIONS  are  practically 
complete  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  delegates  to  the  First  Pan- 
Pacific  Educational  Conference  in  Au- 
gust. Mrs.  F.  M.  Swanzy  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Entertainment  Committee,  of 
which  she  is  chairman,  have  outlined  the 
entire  program  of  entertainment  of  the 
delegates.  This  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Scope  and  Arrangements, 
and  when  the  two  programs  are  made 
to  fit  together  the  full  program  will  be 
sent  out  to  all  of  the  delegates  invited 
to  attend  the  First  Pan-Pacific  Educa- 
tional Conference. 

The  work  was  accomplished  quickly, 
as  each  member  of  the  committee  was 
given  one  duty  to  perform  and  practi- 
cally every  one  did  his  little  bit,  so  that 
the  program  outlined  by  the  committee 
will  in  all  probability  be  carried  through 
to  the  letter.  The  members  of  the  En- 
tertainment Committee  are  as  follows: 
Mrs.  F.  M.  Swanzy  (chairman),  Mrs. 
George  P.  Cooke,  Mrs.  A.  F.  Griffiths. 
Mrs.  L.  L.  McCandless,  Mrs.  Lawrence 
Judd,  Harold  Dillingham,  C.  C.  Graves, 
A.  Lewis,  Jr.,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Frear,  Mrs. 
D.  L.  Crawford,  Mrs.  Harold  Lyon,  Mrs. 
T.  F.  Straub,  A.  L.  C.  Atkinson,  Mrs. 
Gerrit  P.  Wilder,  John  R.  Gait,  L.  A. 
Thurston. 

The  following  is  the  outline  and  the 
arrangements  made  by  the  committee: 

Tuesday,  August  9. 
American  delegates  arrive.  Auto  Out- 
ing Association  takes  delegates  to  hotels 
and  out  motoring. 


Wednesday,  August  10. 
Visit  Bishop  Museum  and  aquarium. 
Rest. 

Thursday,  August  11. 

Morning — Session  at  palace,  flag  drill 
by  children  of  public  schools  on  lawn. 

Noon — Lunch,  Rotary  Club. 

Afternoon — Session  at  palace. 

Dinner — With  School  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation. 

Friday,  August  12. 

Morning — Session  at  palace. 

Lunch — Hawaiian  Civic  Club. 

Afternoon — Session  at  palace.  Surf- 
ing at  Outrigger  Club.  Dinner  with 
members. 

Saturday,  August  13. 

Trip  around  Island,  guests  of  Hono- 
lulu Auto  Club  and  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Sunday,  August  14. 
Religious  services  and  with  friends. 

Monday,  August  15. 

Morning — School  session  at  Royal 
School.    Kindergarten  session. 

Lunch — At  University  of  Hawaii. 

Afternoon — Session  at  University  of 
Hawaii. 

Dinner — With  Filipinos. 

Tuesday,  August  16. 

Morning — Session  at  palace. 
Noon — Lunch  with  Oriental  teachers. 
Afternoon  —  Session    at  Japanese 
school. 

Evening — Pan-Pacific  dinner. 
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Wednesday,  August  17. 

Morning — Session  at  palace. 
Noon — Ad  Club  lunch. 
Afternoon — Session  at  palace. 
Evening — Hawaiian  supper  and  enter- 
tainment by  Hawaiian  societies. 

Thursday,  August  18. 
Morning — Session  at  palace. 
Noon — Lunch  with  Chinese. 
Afternoon — Session  at  palace. 
Evening — Dinner  at  University  Club. 

Friday,  August  19. 

Morning — Session  at  palace. 

Noon — Lunch  with  Cousins'  Society. 

Afternoon — Session  at  palace.  Gov- 
ernor's reception. 

Evening — Dine  with  women's  clubs 
at  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Saturday,  August  20. 
Sail  for  Hilo  and  Volcano. 

Sunday,  August  21. 
At  Hilo  and  Volcano,  entertained  by 
Hilo  committee. 

Monday,  August  22. 
Return  to  Honolulu. 

Tuesday,  August  23. 
Visit  sugar  and  pineapple  plantations 
as  guests  of  H.  S.  P.  A.    Visit  Pearl 
Harbor. 

Wednesday,  August  24. 

Sail  for  San  Francisco. 

The  cost  of  the  trip  to  the  Volcano 
will  be  about  $40,  actual  transportation 
and  hotel  expenses.  Those  who  wish 
may  remain  longer  than  two  days. 

The  entertainments  outlined  will  be 
for  delegates  from  all  Pacific  countries, 


some  of  whom  may  arrive  several  days 
bfefoVe  the  conference  and  remain  for 
a  visit  after  its  sessions  are  concluded. 

Many  of  the  delegates  will  be  the 
guests  of  friends ;  those  who  take  rooms 
at  the  hotels  will  have  a  rate  of  $1.50 
a  day  up,  according  to  location. 

The  full  program  of  the  sessions  and 
of  the  entertainment  will  be  printed  and 
sent  out  with  literature  from  the  Tourist 
Bureau  to  those  from  every  Pacific  land 
who  expect  to  attend  the  Educational 
Conference.  It  has  been  definitely  de- 
cided that  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  will 
be  sent  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
act  as  chairman.  Dr.  F.  F.  Bunker  will 
do  the  work  of  secretary,  and  it  is  very 
likely  that  there  will  be  a  separate  de- 
partment on  community  work,  which 
Dr.  Henry  F.  Jackson  will  organize, 
with  the  approval  and  cooperation  of 
Charles  E.  Hughes,  Secretary  of  State. 
Secretary  Hughes  is  deeply  interested  in 
this  work,  which  Dr.  Jackson  heads, 
for  having  the  community  work  center 
about  the  schools  and  schoolhouses  in 
each  and  every  community. 

With  the  arrangements  completed  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  delegates,  or- 
ganizers of  the  First  Pan-Pacific  Educa- 
tional Conference  will  now  get  down  to 
the  outlining  of  the  actual  work  of  the 
sessions. 

The  Chinese,  Japanese,  Filipinos, 
Americans  and  other  racial  groups  are 
arranging  to  have  as  guests  a  certain 
number  of  delegates  from  their  respec- 
tive countries. 
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The  First  Pan -Pacific  Commercial 
Conference,  Honolulu,  1922. 


THE  Pan-Pacific  Union  is  prepar- 
ing for  the  calling  of  a  Pan- 
Pacific  Commercial  Conference 
at  Honolulu  in  1922.  It  is  expected 
that  the  Department  of  Commerce  will 
give  its  cooperation  and  that  ex-Sec- 
retafy  of  the  Interior  Franklin  K.  Lane 
will  act  as  chairman  of  this  conference. 

It  is  left  to  Mr.  Lane  to  select 
the  month  he  could  spend  in  Ha- 
waii as  chairman  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Commercial  Conference  he  would  assist 
in  calling.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce is  ready  to  issue  the  call  when 
Mr.  Lane  sets  the  date,  and  as  it  may 
take  a  year  or  more  to  perfect  all  the 
details,  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  has  ap- 
pointed a  local  committee  to  outline 
the  scope  and  later  make-  necessary 
arrangements  as  directed  by  Mr.  Lane. 
The  committee  report  will  be  forwarded 
to  Mr.  Lane  to  enlarge  upon  after  con- 
sulting some  of  the  biggest  commercial 
men  in  America,  whom  he  has  inter- 
ested in  the  Pan-Pacific  movement. 
After  that  the  plan  will  be  passed 
around  the  Pacific  for  confirmation  and 
amendment,  dates,  for  the  conference 
set  and  the  official  call  issued. 

Hawaii's  leading  men  have  consented 
to  serve  on  this  committee  and  will 
meet  with  the  directors  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union  at  an  opening  conference 
dinner. 

Following  is  the  Pan-Pacific  Com- 
mercial Conference  Committee  on  Scope 
and  Arrangements: 

George  Denison,  Chairman,  President 
Honolulu  Chamber  of  Commerce;  John 
Waterhouse,  President  Honolulu  Sugar 
Planters'  Association ;  C.  W.  Ai, 
Chinese  Merchants'  Association ;  T.  On- 
adero,  Secretary  Japanese  Chamber  of 


Commerce;  Randolph  Duncan,  Presi- 
dent Hawaiian  Civic  Club. 

Frank  C.  Atherton,  F.  E.  Blake,  J. 
K.  Butler,  C.  M.  Cooke,  Harold  Dil- 
lingham, Walter  Dillingham,  W.  R. 
Farrington,  John  Guild,  L.  M.  Judd, 
F.  J.  Lowrey,  John  Latie,  C.  E.  Morse, 
Dr.  I.  Mori,  G.  S.  McKensie,  R.  H. 
Trent,  L.  A.  Thurston,  H.  E.  Vernon, 
Norman  Watkins,  J.  M.  Young,  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union  ex-officio. 

Honorary  and  Advisory  Committee: 
Hon.  Sanford  B.  Dole,  ex-President  of 
the  Hawaiian  Republic;  Hon.  George 
R.  Carter,  Hon.  Walter  F.  Frear,  ex- 
Governors  of  Hawaii ;  Prince  J.  K. 
Kalanianaole,  F.  F.  Baldwin,  George 
Wilcox,  the  Mayor  of  Honolulu,  the 
Collector  of  Customs,  the  President  of 
the  Hilp  Board  of  Trade,  the  President 
of  the  Maui  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
President  of  the  Kauai  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Consuls  of  the  Pacific 
Governments  in  Honolulu. 

The  San  Francisco  .  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  pledged  its  support  and  its 
vice-president  and  manager,  Newton 
Lynch,  expects  to  attend  with  a  large 
delegation. 

In  most  of  the  large  cities  of  the 
Pacific  local  chambers  of  commerce  and 
boards  of  trade  have  been  appointed 
Pan-Pacific  committees  to  take  up  with 
the  Union  the  calling  of  the  First  Pan- 
Pacific  Commercial  Conference  in  Ho- 
nolulu in  1922.  The  Territory  of  Ha- 
waii has  already  made  its  appropria- 
tion toward  the  expenses  of  this  con- 
ference, and  it  is  understood  that  the 
United  States  Government  will  include 
its  allotment  in  the  annual  Federal 
appropriation  made  to  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union. 
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A  Pan-Pacific  Educational  and  Scientific 
Lecture  Course 


The  Pan-Pacific  Educational  Com- 
mittee, of  which  the  Hon.  Walter  F. 
Frear  is  Chairman,  will  expand  into 
the  Pan-Pacific  Educational  Council  of 
the  Union,  and,  working  with  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Scientific  Council,  will  begin  on 
Thursday,  April  21st,  in  the  auditorium 
of  the  Army  anW  Navy  Y.  M,  C.  A.  a 
series  of  travel,  educational,  and  scien- 
tific lectures,  illustrated  with  motion 
films  and  slides.  The  course  will  be 
confined  to  travel,  science,  and  educa- 
tion in  Pacific  lands,  and  will  be  along 
the  lines  of  popular  education.  The 
leading  educators  of  the  Territory  will 
prepare  the  talks  and  these  will  be 
taken  down  in  shorthand  to  be  trans- 
lated into  the  several  Pacific  languages 
mostly  used  in  Hawaii. 

If  the  course  at  the  Army  and  Navy 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  auditorium  is  successful 
these  lectures  will  be  repeated  at  Aala 
Park,  and  if  successful  there  in  hold- 
ing the  attention  of  the  masses  of  the 
different  races  they  will  be  sent  to  the 
different  plantations,  the  lectures  being 
read  in  Chinese,  Japanese,  Tagalog,  or 
Korean,  as  the  slides  and  films  are 
shown.  The  following  is  the  course 
outlined  for  the  first  three  months  of 
the  series : 

Thursday,  April  21. 

1.  Around  the  Pacific — Films  and 
slides — Alexander  Hume  Ford — Secre- 
tary-Director Pan-Pacific  Union. 

Thursday,  April  28. 

2.  Taming  the  Hawaiian  Volcano —  ' 
Films  and  slides — Dr.  T.  A.  Jaggar  or 
L.  A.  Thurston  of  the  Hawaiian  Vol- 
cano Research  Association. 

Thursday,  May  5. 

3.  The    Philippine  Islands — Films 
and   slides — Dr.  Klinefelter. 

Thursday,  May  12. 

4.  The  Climates  of  Pacific  Lands — 
Illustrated— L.  H.  Daingerfield. 


Thursday,  May  19. 

5.  Australian  Days  —  Films  and 
slides — Hon.  Walter  F.  Frear,  ex-Gov- 
ernor of  Hawaii. 

Thursday,  May  26. 

6.  With  the  Trail  and  Mountaineers 
on  Oahu — Films  and  slides — R.  J 
Baker. 

Thursday,  June  2. 

7.  Old  and  New  China — Illustrated 
— F.  E.  Stafford  (Mr.  Stafford  speaks 
in  six  Chinese  dialects). 

Thursday,  June  9. 

8.  Parasites  in  Pacific  Lands — Illus- 
trated— O.  H.  Swezey,  Entomologist,  H. 
S.  P.  A. 

Thursday,  June  16. 

9.  Japan  of  Today  and  Yesterday — 
Illustrated — Henry  Butler  Schwartz. 

Thur^tiay,  June  23. 

10.  Meandering  on  Maui — Films  and 
slides — R.  J.  Baker. 

Thursday,  June  30. 

1 1 .  Modern  Mexico  —  Illustrated — 
W.  D.  Westervelt. 

Thursday,  July  7. 

12.  Forests  and  Forestry  in  Pacific 
Lands — C.  S.  Judd,  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

The  lectures  are  arranged  so  that 
there  will  be  one  local  illustrated  talk  a 
month,  one  on  popular  science  from  a 
Pan-Pacific  standpoint  and  two  lectures 
on  travel  in  Pacific  lands.  In  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Scientific  Council  and  in  the 
Pan-Pacific  Educational  Council  there 
are  more  than  one  hundred  educators 
to  draw  from  for  those  lectures,  and 
with  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Eco- 
nomics in  Washington  supplying  films, 
it  is  hoped  that  a  series  of  Pan-Pacific 
illustrated  talks  may  be  worked  out 
that  may  be  of  educational  service  in 
the  schools  of  Hawaii  and  on  the  plan- 
tations. When  they  are  whipped  into 
good  shape  they  will  be  sent  abroad  to 
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the  other  countries  about  the  ocean 
with  a  view  of  creating  an  exchange. 

Already  China  has  taken  an  interest 
in  the  illustrated  educational  lecture 
courses  that  are  sent  out  through  the 
country  and  the  Pan-Pacific  Association 
there,  as  well  as  the  Pan-Pacific  Asso- 
ciations in  Japan  and  Korea  and  the 
Philippines,  will  work  with  the  Educa- 
tional Council  here,  which  will  establish 
branches  about  the  Pacific. 

As  interesting  papers  will  be  read 
at  the  Pan-Pacific  Educational  Confer- 
ence  in  August  on  Visual  Education  as 
well  as  on  the  "Public  Schools  as  Com- 
munity Centers,"  these  two  subjects 
will  be  kept  well  to  the  front  during 

The  Pan-Pacific 

THE  Pan-Pacific  Scientific  Council 
is  developing.  More  than  a  hun- 
dred scientific  leaders  in  Pacific 
lands  have  given  their  hearty  approval 
of  the  Council  and  will  help  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union  in  its  deliberations  when 
called  upon  to  do  so. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Scientific  Council  is 
not  strictly  an  outgrowth  of  the  First 
Pan-Pacific  Scientific  Conference  called 
by  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  and  held  in 
Honolulu  last  August.  It  is  a  commit- 
tee on  which  those  who  attended  this 
Conference  and  other  scientists  in  Pa- 
cific lands  are  asked  to  serve. 

The  next  Pan-Pacific  Scientific  Con- 
ference may  be  called  by  the  Pan-Pa- 
cific Union,  or  it  may  be  called  by  one 
of  several  scientific  bodies  in  Pacific 
lands,  in  which  case  the  Union  will  co- 
operate along  lines  decided  upon  by  its 
Scientific  Council. 

From  time  to  time  it  is  expected  that 
certain  groups  of  scientists  will  be 
brought  to  Honolulu  by  the  Union  to 
confer  with  delegates  to  other  confer- 
ences.   For  instance,  it  is  likely  that 


the  course  of  local  lectures,  and  it  is  on 
the  program  to  ask  for  the  use  of 
not  only  the  public  schools,  but  also 
of  the  Japanese  and  other  schools  in 
which  these  talks  may  be  given  in  dif- 
ferent languages  to  both  children  and 
grown  people  at  evening  sessions. 

The  course  of  illustrated  lectures  at 
the  Army  and  Navy  Y.  M.  C.  A.  audi- 
torium will  be  open  to  the  public  free 
of  charge.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  instead 
of  holding  its  regular  Thursday  edu- 
cational course  of  lectures  at  Cooke 
Hall,  will  combine  forces  with  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Educational  Council  to  make  a 
success  of  this  series,  and  the  coopera- 
tion of  any  one  interested  in  popular 
education  is  asked  by  the  Union. 

Scientific  Council 

those  scientists  in  Pacific  lands  who 
have  made  a  study  of  fish  in  their  re- 
spective countries  may  be  invited  to  meet 
as  a  group  during  the  Pan-Pacific  Con- 
ference in  Honolulu  next  year  to  confer 
with  each  other  and  with  the  delegates 
to  the  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Confer- 
ence who  are  interested  from  a  commer- 
cial standpoint  in  the  development  of 
the  fish  industry  of  the  Pacific  and  the 
proper  protection  by  international  law 
of  food  fish  in  Pacific  waters. 

In  a  like  manner  at  Pan-Pacific  Agri- 
cultural, Medical,  Red  Cross,  and  other 
conferences,  certain  groups  of  scientists 
from  Pacific  lands  may  be  called  to  Ha- 
waii for  consultation  with  each  other  and 
with  groups  of  delegates  to  these  confer- 
ences. 

It  is  earnestly  desired  that  our  scien- 
tist friends  will  suggest  ways  in  which 
they  can  be  useful  to  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  as  well  as  suggesting  how  the 
Union  may  be  useful  to  those  seeking 
to  solve  the  scientific  problems  of  inter- 
est to  Pacific  peoples.  - 
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Pan-Pacific  Day  Around  the  Ocean,  Sept.  1  7th,  1 922 


IT  is  becoming  the  custom  around  the 
Pacific  to  observe  the  17th  day  of 
September  as  Pan-Pacific  Day.  The 
17th  of  September  this  year  is  the  408th 
anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  the  Pa- 
cific by  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa. 

On  the  400th  anniversary  of  "Balboa," 
or  "Pan-Pacific,"  Day  there  was  held  a 
gathering  in  Honolulu  of  all  races  of 
the  Pacific.  Ex-Queen  Liliuokalani  re- 
turned to  her  throne  for  the  first  time  in 
twenty-one  years  to  receive  flags  of  all 
Pacific  countries  in  behalf  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union.  That  evening  a  banquet 
was  held  and  friendly  speeches  made  by 
representatives  of  every  Pacific  country. 

A  year  or  two  later  Balboa"  or  "Pan- 
Pacific"  Day  was  observed  in  San  Fran- 
cisco at  a  gathering  of  500  people  of  all 
Pacific  races  at  the  St.  Francis  Hotel. 
A  branch  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  was 
then  organized  at  San  Francisco.  This 
was  later  merged  with  the  Foreign  Trade 
Club  of  San  Francisco,  which  now  calls 
the  annual  get-together  meetings  in  the 
California  city  on  Pan-Pacific  Day. 

In  Australia  and  in  New  Zealand  the 
Hands- Around-the-Pacific  Clubs  and  the 
millions  clubs,  branches  of  the  Pan-Pa- 
cific Union,  have  begun  to  observe  this 
general  occasion  when  the  peoples  of  the 
Pacific  get  together  for  friendly  discus- 
sion and  cooperation.  In  the  Philippines, 
Japan  and  China  there  are  now  Pan-Pa- 
cific Associations  where  the  leaders  of 
all  Pacific  races  meet  together  once  a 
year  to  hear  from  each  other.  Even  at 
Washington  and  London  there  are  such 
gatherings  on  Pan-Pacific  Day. 

In  Honolulu,  where  all  the  races  of 
the  Pacific  gather  and  mingle,  Balboa 
Day  has  been  the  occasion  when  the 
school  children  prepare  essays  on  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union.  Speakers  are  sent 
to  the  schools  from  among  the  leading 
citizens  to  tell  them  something  about 
Balboa  and  the  Pacific. 


Schools  in  Alaska,  a  number  of  Pa- 
cific coast  cities,  in  Latin-America,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand  and  the  Orient  also 
make  a  feature  of  Pan-Pacific  talks  to 
the  pupils  on  Balboa  Day. 

This  year  more  than  ever  it  is  hoped 
that  all  of  the  schools  in  Pacific  lands 
will  make  a  feature  of  Pan-Pacific  Day, 
the  17th  of  September,  for  the  reason 
that  this  is  a  year  fraught  with  interest 
to  the  schools.  Four  hundred  years  ago 
on  March  16th  Ferdinand  Magellan 
completed  the  first  voyage  around  the 
world  at  Samar,  in  the  Philippines,  for 
it  was  from  the  Philippines  that  Magel- 
lan may  be  said  to  have  begun  his  voy- 
age around  the  world.  On  April  27, 
1521,  he  was  killed  on  the  Island  of 
Mactan,  in  the  Philippines.  It  was  on 
November  28,  1520,  that  Fernando  de 
Magellanes  entered  the  Pacific.  So 
quiet  was  the  ocean  that  he  named  it 
Pacific,  which  means  "peaceful,"  and 
the  children  in  the  public  schools  should 
be  taught  that  it  is  their  duty  to  so  live 
that  this  great  ocean  will  ever  deserve 
the  name  that  has  been  given  to  it. 

In  Honolulu  in  October  of  this  Ma- 
gellan year  there  is  a  gathering  "of  news- 
paper men  from  every  part  of  the  world, 
for  the  Pacific  is  coming  into  her  own. 
About  its  shores  live  more  than  half 
the  people  of  the  world,  and  the  chil- 
dren in  the  schools  in  Pacific  lands 
should  know  more  of  each  other'?  coun- 
try and  people.  It  is  hoped  that  in  all  of 
the  schools  about  the  Pacific  papers  will 
be  read  this  year  on  Balboa,  the  discov- 
erer of  the  Pacific,  as  well  as  on  Magel- 
lan, who  gave  it  its  name,  and  that  the 
children  may  be  told  something  of  all 
the  countries  of  the  Pacific  and  their  de- 
sire to  form  a  Pan-Pacific  Union  that 
will  work  for  the  interest  of  all  that  live 
about  the  great  ocean. 
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She  PAN -PACIFIC  UNION 

is  an  organization  representing  Governments  of  Pacific  lands,  with  which  are  affiliated 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  kindred  bodies,  working  for  the  advancement  of  Pacific 
States  and  Communities,  and  a  greater  co-operation  among  and  between  the  people  of 
all  races  in  Pacific  lands.    Its  central  office  is  in  Honolulu  at  the  ocean  cross  roads. 

The  Fan-Pacitic  Union  is  incorporated  with  an  International  Board  of 
Trustees,  representing  every  race  and  nation  of  the  Pacific. 

The  trustees  may  be  added  to  or  replaced  by  appointed  representatives  of 
the  different  countries  co-operating  in  the  Pan-Pacific  Union.  The  following 
are  the  main  objects  set  forth  in  the  charter  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union: 

1.  To  call  in  conference  delegates  from  all  Pacific  peoples  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  and  furthering  the  interests  common  to  Pacific  nations. 

2.  To  maintain  in  Hawaii  and  other  Pacific  lands  bureaus  of  information 
and  education  concerning  matters  of  interest  to  the  people  of  the  Pacific,  and  to 
disseminate  to  the  world  information  of  every  kind  of  progress  and  oppor- 
tunity in  Pacific  lands,  and  to  promote  the  comfort  and  interests  of  all  visitors. 

3.  To  aid  and  assist  those  in  all  Pacific  communities  to  better  understand 
each  other,  and  to  work  together  for  the  furtherance  of  the  best  interests  of 
the  land  of  their  adoption,  and,  through  them,  to  spread  abroad  about  the 
Pacific  the  friendly  spirit  of  inter-racial  co-operation. 

4.  To  assist  and  to  aid  the  different  races  in  lands  of  the  Pacific  to  co- 
operate in  local  fairs,  to  raise  produce,  and  to  create  home  manufactured  goods. 

5.  To  own  real  estate,  erect  buildings  needed  for  housing  exhibits;  pro- 
vided and  maintained  by  the  respective  local  committees. 

6.  To  maintain  a  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Museum,  and  Art  Gallery. 

7.  To  create  dioramas,  gather  exhibits,  books  and  other  Pan -Pacific 
material  of  educational  or  instructive  value. 

8.  To  promote  and  conduct  a  Pan-Pacific  Exposition  of  the  handicrafts 
of  the  Pacific  peoples,  of  their  works  of  art,  and  scenic  dioramas  of  the  most 
beautiful  bits  of  Pacific  lands,  or  illustrating  great  Pacific  industries. 

9.  To  establish  and  maintain  a  permanent  college  and  "clearing  house" 
of  information  (printed  and  otherwise)  concerning  the  lands,  commerce,  peoples, 
and  trade  opportunities  in  countries  of  the  Pacific,  creating  libraries  of  commer- 
cial knowledge,  and  training  men  in  this  commercial  knowledge  of  Pacific  lands. 

10.  .  To  secure  the  co-operation  and  support  of  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments, chambers  of  commerce,  city  governments,  and  of  individuals. 

11.  To  enlist  for  this  work  of  publicity  in  behalf  of  Alaska,  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines,  Federal  aid  and  financial  support,  as  well  as 
similar  co-operation  and  support  from  all  Pacific  governments. 

12.  To  bring  all  nations  and  peoples  about  the  Pacific  Ocean  into  closer 
friendly  and  commercial  contact  and  relationship. 

TRUSTEES 

President   Hon.  C.  J.  McCarthy,  Governor  of  Hawaii 


Victe-Presidents:  Hon  Walter  F.  Prear,  William    R.  Castle 

P.  C.  Atherton  Chung  K.  Ai 

Treasurer  F.  E.  Blake 

Mayor  of  Honolulu  J.   H.  Wilson 

G.  P.  Denison  G.N.Wilcox  J.  M.  Young  Dr.  W.  T.  Brlgham 

Vaughan  MacCaughey      John  Guild  John  C.Lane  F.  J.  Lowrey 

Dr.  A.  F.  Jackson  Dr.  Iga  Mori  F.  F.  Baldwin  R.  H.  Trent 

K.  Yamamoto                Richard  A.  Cooke        D.  H.  Hitchcock 
Secretary -Director   Alexander  Hume  Ford 


and  Consuls  in  Honolulu  from  Pacific  Countries 
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Pan-Pacific  News 


The  Pan-Pacific  Union  has  invited 
President  Warren  G  Hardin.g  of  the 
United  States  to  make  Honolulu  his 
summer  capital  by  lending 
Honolulu  his  presence  to  the  Pan- 
As  TT.  S.  Pacific  Commercial  Con- 
Summer  ference,  which  will  be 
Capital  held  here  in  the  summer 
time.  With  two-thirds  of 
the  population  of  the  globe 
living  about  the  Pacific  it  is  certain 
that  the  governments  of  Pacific  lands 
would  welcome  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  their  midst.  The 
ground  on  which  the  invitation  was  is- 
sued to  Mr.  Harding  is  that  Honolulu 
is  the  central  city  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  half  way  between  Maine  and  Ma- 
nila, and  Alaska  and.  Samoa.  More- 
over, it  is  the  crossroads  service  sta- 
tion of  the  Pacific.  Here  he  would  be 
very  certain  to  meet  the  leading  men  of 
Pacific  lands  as  they  pass  back  and 
forth,  and  it  seems  very  certain  that 
if  Mr.  Harding  should  spend  the  sum- 
mer of  1922  in  Hawaii  that  the  premiers 
of  Pacific  lands  might  follow  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  and 
also  visit  Hawaii,  and  perhaps  formally 
or  informally  might  come  about  the  se- 
rious discussion  of  a  Pan-Pacific  League 
of  Nations,  or  at  least  the  taking  over 
officially  by  the  governments  of  the 
Pacific  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  to- 
ward the  expenses  of  which  they  now 
contribute  unofficially. 

The  idea  of  a  Pan-Pacific  League  of 
Nations  is  not  a  new  thought.  More 
than  a  year  ago  Senator  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  in  speaking  to  the 
The  Governor  of  Hawaii  and 

Paa-Pacific    two  directors  of  the  Pan- 
League  of     Pacific  Union,  stated  that 
Nations.        he  could  understand  hopes 
of  a  Pan-Pacific  League  of 


Nations  might  well  find  its  culmination 
in  a  world  league  of  nations,  for  while 
traditions  of  Europe  have  been  tradi- 
tions of  war,  the  traditions  of  the  Pa- 
cific are  traditions  of  peace. 

Honolulu,  at  the  ocean's  crossroads, 
is  now  the  focal  point  of  a  number  of 
Pan-Pacific  conferences.  The  first  of 
these,  the  Pan-Pacific 
Dr.  Gregory's  Scientific  Conference, 
Success.  proved  a  splendid  suc- 

cess, due  to  the  leader- 
ship of  Dr.  Herbert  E.  Gregory  of 
Yale  university  and  the  Bishop  Mu- 
seum of  Honolulu.  He  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  first  Pan-Pacific  Scien- 
tific Conference  by  the  Union  shortly 
after  his  arrival  in  Hawaii  and  the 
work  of  organizing  the  conference  was 
left  entirely  in  his  hands.  The  Pan- 
Pacific  Union  undertook  the  entire  re- 
sponsibility of  securing  the  necessary 
appropriations  from  the  different  gov- 
ernments and  private  subscriptions  and 
will  also  finance  the  issuing  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  First  Pan-Pacific  Scien- 
tific Conference.  The  Pan-Pacific 
Union  has  shown  its  appreciation  of  the 
work  of  Dr.  Gregory  in  having  brought 
the  scientists  of  the  Pacific  together  to 
meet  each  other.  The  endeavor  of  the 
Union  will  now  be  to  keep  these  leaders 
of  science  in  friendly  relationship  with 
the  Pan- Pacific  Union  and  its  work  and 
when  necessary  bring  them  in  contact 
with  the  leaders  of  thought  and  action 
throughout  the  Pacific,  who  are  work- 
ing along  useful  lines  other  than  those 
of  a  scientific  nature.  The  splendid  re- 
sponse already  given  by  the  scientists 
of  the  Pacific  to  the  overtures  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union  inspires  confidence 
in  the  outcome. 

Nine  members  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives in  Japan  are  on  their  way 
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through  America,  returning  the  visit 
made  by  the  Congressional  party  to  the 
Orient  last  summer  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Pan-Pacific  Union.  These  gentle- 
men were  first  welcomed  on  American 
soil  in  Honolulu,  then  making  their 
way  to  Washington  where  they  were 
received  by  the  Congressmen  who  were 
their  guests  last  summer.  It  is  hoped 
that  such  visits  will  be  frequent. 

Mr.  Henry  Stead,  editor  of  Stead's 
Reviezv,  Melbourne,  writes  the  Pan-Pa- 
cific Union: 

"The  present  tension  between  United 
States  and  Japan  demonstrates  the  need 
that  exists  for  a  better  understanding 
between  the  Pacific 
White  Australia;  nations  and  your  ef- 
Yellow  Japan  forts  in  this  direction 
are  exceedingly  val- 
uable. Australia  is,  of  course,  afraid 
of  Japan,  but  nevertheless  insists  on  her 
White  Australia  policy  and  instead  of 
coming  to  some  understanding  with  To- 
kio  in  the  matter  and  endeavoring  to 
substitute  prohibition  of  emigration  for 
prohibition  of  immigration,  continues  to 
stop  the  incoming  of  Japanese  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  a  colored  race.  If 
the  Japanese  Government  could  be  in- 
duced to  refuse  passports  to  its  subjects 
for  Australia,  except  in  special  cases,  the 
Australian  Government  would  not  re- 
quire to  block  Japanese  immigrants  in 
the  way  it  does.  It  ought  to  be  possible 
to  find  some  sort  of  way  out." 

This  is  in  line  with  the  stand  taken  by 
Prime  Minister  Hughes.  Let  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  press  and  leaders  take  this  atti- 
tude, and  there  will  be  no  serious  fric- 
tion with  Japan.  Japan  is  fair,  she  can 
not  in  justice  to  herself  permit  the  la- 
borers of  China,  willing  to  work  for  a 
lower  scale  of  wages,  to  enter  in  large 
numbers  into  Japan  to  compete  with  the 
Japanese  laborers    She  will,  not  in  fair- 


ness ask  countries  where  the  standard  of 
living  is  higher  than  in  Japan'  to  allow 
her  surplus  population  to  enter  if  it 
means  anti- Japanese  agitation,  in  fair- 
ness she  might  ask  the  other  nations  of 
the  Pacific  what  they  are  willing  to  do 
towards  making  it  possible  for  Japan  to 
raise  her  standard  of  living  to  their  level. 

A*  professor  of  Columbia  University 
has  suggested  that  the  Pan-Pacific  Union 
call  a  conference  of  the  Governments  of 
the  Pacific  to  discuss 
Over-  and  Japan's  overpopula- 

Under-population  tion  problem.  This 
in  the  Pacific.  matter  was  discussed 
in  Japan  last  summer 
when  the  Pan-Pacific  Association  was 
formed  at  Tokyo  with  the  co-operation 
of  members  of  the  Japanese  diet  and  the 
visiting  congressmen  from  the  United 
States.  It  was  decided,  however,  that 
this  was  not  a  Japanese,  but  a  Pan-Pa- 
cific problem  and  that  it  may  be  solved 
in  a  way  that  will  injure  Japan  and  all 
countries  of  the  Pacific,  and  it  certainly 
can  be  solved  in  a  manner  that  will 
benefit  Japan  and  the  entire  Pacific 
region.  With  the  leading  thinkers  of 
America,  Australasia  and  the  Orient 
seeking  a  solution,  the  problem  will 
not  be  so  difficult  to  solve  to  the  bene- 
fit of  all  concerned. 

The  newspaper  men  of  Hawaii  have 
just  organized  a  press  club,  one  of  the 
first  objects  of  which  is  to  assist  in  the 
entertainment  of  the 
The  Pan-Pacific  delegates  to  the 
Press  Conference  Press  Congress  of 
the  World.  This 
organization  has  been  asked  to  take  over 
the  work  of  laying  out  the  scope  for  the 
Pan- Pacific  Press  Conference  which  is  a 
part  of  the  Press  Congress  of  the 
World.  Practically  all  of  the  newspaper 
men  in  Honolulu  are  active  workers  in 
the  new  Press  Club  of  the  Pacific. 
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PEACE  IN  THE  PACIFIC 

By  HON.  WILLIAM  M.  HUGHES, 
Prime  Minister  of  Australia 


WHEN  one  comes  to  the  alleged 
cause  of  disputes  and  of  difficul- 
ties between  Japan  and  America, 
those  differences  appear  to  be  trivial 
compared  with  the  tremendous  evil 
which  war  would  inflict  upon  both  na- 
tions. 

"What  do  the  Japanese  want?  They 
want  to  hold  land  in  America  and  the 
right  to  enter  the  United  States. 

"What  is  our  own  attitude?  Our 
attitude  is  very  much  like  that  of  the 
people  of  the  western  states  of  America 
towards  Japan.  Indeed,  any  honorable 
member,  who  like  myself  has  been  to 
the  western  states  will  say  that  for  all 
practical  purposes  we  view  this  problem 
eye  to  eye. 

"What  have  the  Japanese  to  complain 
of  in  regard  to  our  treatment  ? 

"First  let  me  say,  speaking  now  as  I 
believe  as  the  spokesman  of  Australia 
upon  this  matter,  that  we  desire  above 
all  things  to  live  in  peace  and  friendship 
with  Japan. 

"It  is  utterly  wrong  for  the  Japanese 
people  to  think  that  because  we  have 
passed  certain  laws  we  regard  them  as 
our  inferiors.  We  do  not.  We  admire 
their  bravery  and  their  patriotism  and 
we  stand  amongst  those  who  are  loudest 
in  admiration  of  their  magnificent 
achievements.  For  no  other  nation  has 
advanced  so  far  in  so  short  a  time. 

"But  as  I  had  the  honor  of  telling 
Japanese  representatives  at  the  peace 
conference  while  we  were  friends  of 
Japan  and  while  we  consider  them  the 
equals  of  ourselves  we  do  not  always  in- 
vite our  friends  into  our  house.  We  have 
our  ideals  and  they  have  theirs.   I  want 


the  Japanese  people  to  understand  clear- 
ly that  we,  the  Australian  people,  are 
anxious  to  be  and  to  remain  in  peace 
and  friendship  with  them.  If  they  com- 
plain of  any  act  of  ours  I  think  they 
complain  without  reason. 

"Let  me  remind  them  of  their  laws 
in  relation  to  foreigners.  No  foreigner 
may  hold  land  in  Japan.  So  far  as  un- 
skilled laborers  are  concerned  they  may 
not  reside  outside  the  foreign  settlements 
except  with  the  permission  of  the  pre- 
fectural  government.  For  all  practical 
purposes  the  foreign  laborer  is  excluded 
and  under  the  provision  just  alluded 
to,  Chinese  were  deported  from  Japan. 
Naturalization  is  extremely  difficult,  if 
not  impossible  in  Japan,  other  than  by 
marriage  with  a  Japanese  person. 

"Our  treatment  of  the  Japanese  will 
compare  quite  favorably,  I  think,  with 
their  treatment  of  foreigners1  in  general. 

"We  do  not  complain  of  these  things. 
We  say,  'These  are  our  ideals  and  this 
is  our  country;  Japan  is  yours  and  we 
shall  treat  you  with  courtesy;  we  desire 
your  friendship  and  we  want  to  trade 
with  you,  but  we  cannot  go  any  fur- 
ther/ 

"The  Japanese  are  so  intensely  patri- 
otic that  they  do  not  recognize  naturali- 
zation by  any  country  as  denationalizing 
any  Japanese.  A  Japanese,  no  matter 
what  he  does,  cannot  divest  himself  of 
his  nationality. 

"The  patriotism  of  the  Japanese  could 
not  be  displayed  in  any  more  effective 
way.  Yet  these  are  the  main  grounds 
of  the  differences  of  opinion  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan. 

"Do  honorable  members  tell  me  that 
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such  matters  as  these  are  not  capable  of 
adjustment  by  peace-loving  nations? 

"Do  they  not  rather  tell  me  that  it  is 
the  bounden  duty  of  'Australia  to  use 
every  means  at  her  disposal  to  effect 
such  a  modus  vivendi  as  will  secure  a 
renewal  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  treaty 
in  a  form  agreeable  to  the  United 
States? 

"Whether  she  is  a  party  to  it  or  not 
is  not  material,  so  long  as  she  accepts 
it  and  does  not  regard  the  renewal  of 
it  as  being  in  itself  a  hostile  act  by 
Britain  directed  against  herself.  That 
is  our  dilemma. 

"While  making  every  effort  to  retain 
the  friendship  of  Japan,  we  can  not 
make  an  enemy  of  the  United  States. 

"Nor  can  Britain  do  so.  We  must 
steer  our  bark  between  Scylla  and  Cha- 
rybdis. 

"In  some  way  we  must  attain  the 
calm  water  of  port.  That  is  the  mis- 
sion which  the  representative  of  Austra- 
lia at  the  imperial  conference  has  to 
fulfill. 

"I  need  not  elaborate  on  the  advan- 
tages of  the  renewal  of  the  Japanese 
treaty  nor  on  the  consequences  of  its 
obligation.  They  are  very  obvious.  It 
seems  our  expenditure  for  naval  defense 
will  be,  to  a  large  degree,  determined 
by  whatever  steps  are  taken  by  means 
of  this  treaty-  to  insure  us  peace,  or  in 
its  absence,  by  the  steps  we  take  in  co- 
operation with  Great  Britain  to  attempt 
to  insure  it. 

"For  various  reasons  it  is  undesirable 
to  discuss  this  question  in  all  its  phases. 
One  thing  I  think  I  ought  to  say,  what- 
ever may  be  the  opinion  of  this  country 
on  the  Anglo-Japanese  treaty  in  its 
present  form,  I  think  the  interests  of 
Australia  lie  in  a  renewal  of  the  treaty 
in  some  modified  form. 


"I  see  no  reason  why  the  treaty  should 
not  be  renewed  in  a  form  which  should 
be  satisfactory  not  only  to  the  empire 
and  Japan,  but  to  America  as  well.  We 
can  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  now  a  great  danger  of  such 
naval  rivalry  in  the  Pacific  as  will  not 
only  be  a  heavy  drain  on  the  nations  di- 
rectly affected,  but  which  will  have  its 
reflex  influences  upon  the  whole  world. 
An  uninterrupted  era  of  peace  is  im- 
possible to  contemplate  while  the  world 
is  resounding  with  the  clang  of  naval 
construction. 

"I  have  always  taken  the  attitude  that 
while  very  little  may  be  expected  from 
the  league  of  nations,  yet,  because  peace 
is  so  desirable  and  war  so  awful,  all 
civilized  nations  ought  to  do  all  things 
possible  to  prevent  war. 

"But  I  have  never  been  under  any 
illusions  as  to  the  power  of  the  league 
to  do  this. 

"In  future  the  spirit  of  the  world  may 
be  changed  or,  when  the  league  shall 
have  perfected  its  machinery  and  meth- 
od, we  may  expect  great  things  from  it. 
Let  us  not  chase  any  substance  for  the 
shadow.  The  most  powerful  agency  for 
the  world's  peace  today  is  the  British 
empire. 

"The  hope  of  the  future  peace  of  the 
world  seems  to  lie  in  some  understand- 
ing— call  it  what  you  will — between 
America,  England  and  France. 

"The  league  of  nations  is  an  unwieldy, 
clumsy  contrivance.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  prevent  war  and  that  is  for  the 
world  to  turn  its  back  upon  it;  and 
since  progress  of  the  world  is  uneven, 
some  nations  surging  ahead  of  others, 
if  war  is  to  be  prevented,  there  must 
exist  amongst  those  who  are  opposed 
to  war,  power  to  prevent  war." 
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The  Pan-Pacific  League  of  Nations 


1>J  an  interview  accorded  the  Boston 
Transcript  recently  Prof.  Walter  B. 
Pitkin,  of  Columbia  University,  au- 
thor of  the  widely  discussed  book  "Must 
We  Fight  Japan,"  recommended  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Pan-Pacific  League  of 
Nations,  with  headquarters  at  Honolulu, 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  problems 
that  have  arisen  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan,  and  which  may  arise 
in  the  future. 

"The  real  Japanese  crisis,"  Professor 
Pitkin  told  the  Transcript  interviewer, 
"is  properly  a  task  to  which  the  united 
intelligence  of  the  best  informed  people 
in  America  and  Japan  must  devote  itself 
for  a  long  time  to  come. 

"The  diplomatic  complications  it  raises 
are  mere  surface  ripples,"  Professor  Pit- 
kin continued.  "Underneath  them  are* 
stirring,  fierce  human  forces — hunger, 
overcrowding,  suspicions  as  old  as  Asia, 
racial  habits  of  life,  and  the  fierce  pres- 
sure of  unheard  of  new  wealth  seeking 
unheard  of  profits  on  the  last  frontier 
of  finance,  which  is  China  and  Siberia." 

When  the  interviewer  asked  him 
"Would  you  recommend  any  specific 
plan  for  more  cordial  good  feeling  be- 
tween the  two  nations?"  he  said: 

"Well — to  take  a  long-range  Utopian 
view,  I  would  advocate  that  we  spend 
millions  a  year  on  English  speaking 
schools,  including  vocational  and  trade 
schools,  in  the  Orient. 

"Furthermore,  I  would  recommend  a 
Pan-Pacific  League  of  Nations,  if  you 
please.  We  are  not  quite  ready  for  a 
completely  functioning  league  for  the 
whole  world.  Why  not  begin  with  two 
leagues,  one  for  the  western  world,  with 
headquarters  at  Geneva,  and  one  for  the 
countries  touching  the  Pacific,  with 
headquarters,  say,  at  Honolulu?  This 
would  make  possible  that  specialization, 
that  concentration  of  experts  necessary 
for  these  broad  international  projects. 
"The  United  States  can  take  the  lead. 


Here  is  a  concrete  recommendation  to 
President  Harding.  We  now  have  a 
Pan-Pacific  Congress  or  union  to  which 
all  governments  and  countries  touching 
on  the  Pacific  have  delegates.  Let  an 
early  meeting  of  the  congress  be  called, 
and  let  the  United  States  go  there  with 
a  plan  for  developing  and  extending  the 
scope  of  this  congress  into  a  real  work- 
ing Pan-Pacific  commission.  Let  it  be 
the  central  coordinating  body,  for  con- 
sidering the  basic  problems,  such  as 
emigration,  over-population,  tariff,  com- 
mercial allocation  and  food  supply  which 
affect  all  countries  on  the  Pacific. 

"This  commission  should  immediately 
appoint  committees  of  experts  to  make 
thorough  studies  of  these  problems,  each 
country  affiliated  to  be  represented  on 
these  committees.  The  problems  are 
essentially  mutual  and  interlocking. 

"The  primary  functions  of  this  Pan- 
Pacific  commission  should  be  twofold — 
first,  to  get  the  facts,  by  these  investiga- 
tions, and  by  means  of  a  statisticial  in- 
terchange and  research  bureau  of  the 
highest  type;  second,  to  enforce  com- 
pulsory publicity.  That  is,  the  commis- 
sion should  have  the  power  to  compel 
all  interests  seeking  concessions  or  com- 
mercial advantages  in  the  individual 
countries  to  file  full  information  con- 
cerning their  plans  and  the  interests  they 
represent,  such  data  not  to  be  given  out 
to  the  public,  but  to  be  safeguarded  offi- 
cially as  our  income  tax  returns  are. 

"The  Pan-Pacific  commission  or 
league,  whatever  we  call  it,  should  act 
as  a  central  employment  manager  for 
the  human  race  in  the  Orient,  a  general 
balancer  of  economic  inventories  in  an 
advisory  way.  It  should  operate  along 
sound  scientific  lines,  in  analyzing  the 
problems  facing '  the  Pacific  countries, 
just  as  the  Rockefeller  surgeons  and  re- 
search authorities  attack  the  problem  of 
infantile  paralysis." 
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The  Press  Congress  of  the  World 

Honolulu,  October  4  to  14, 1921 


Writing  to  the  editor  of  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  Dr.  Walter 
Williams,,  President  of  the  Press  Con- 
gress of  the  World,  says: 

"I  congratulate  you  on  the  good  work 
you  are  doing  towards  the  end  that 
journalists  in  every  land  may  learn 
more  of  the  Press  Congress  of  the 
World  and  the  vital  importance  to 
the  press  of  matters  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed at  the  meeting  in  Honolulu. 
Everything  points  to  a  meeting  in  your 
"Paradise  of  the  Pacific"  that  will  ex- 
ceed in  many  ways  our  fondest  dreams 
of  the  past.  Interest  in  every  country 
is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and 
we  may  look  forward  with  confidence 
to  sessions  in  every  way  worth  while. 

'The  April  number  of  The  Congress 
Bulletin,  which  will  be  off  the  press  to- 
morrow, gives  some  indication  of  the 
representation  we  may  expect  from  the 
nations  of  the  world  .  You  will  agree 
with  me  that  we  could  hardly  be  more 
fortunate  than  to  have  the  active  sup- 
port of  the  men  who  now  display  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  coming  sessions 
in  Hawaii 

"Mr.  Melville  Stone,  of  The  Asso- 
ciated Press,  has  been  a  warm  friend 
of  the  Congress  since  its  beginning.  He 
is,  of  course,  a  member.  I  am  glad  you 
have  written  him,  and  feel  sure  his  or- 
ganization will  be  adequately  repre- 
sented. The  Associated  Press  will  be 
invited  to  official  representation  at  an 
early  date. 

"The  foremost  newspapers  and  jour- 
nalistic publications  of  the  United 
States  are  enthusiastic  in  their  support 
of  the  Congress.  I  had  only  last  week 
a  cordial  letter  from  Mr.  James  Wright 
Brown,  of  Editor  and  Publisher,  who 
expects  to  attend  the  Congress,  accom- 
panied by  his  managing  editor.    He  is 


doing  the  Congress  high  service 
through  his  publication  every  week. 
Others  are  lending  effective  assistance, 
and  I  enclose  herewith  a  list  of  influ- 
ential trade  journals  who  will  be  glad 
to  receive  full  information  regarding 
every  new  development.  Editors  of  a 
number  of  these  publications  plan  to 
attend  the  meeting,  and  all  named  are 
members  of  the  Congress/' 

John  R.  Morris,  executive  secretary, 
writes  to  Mr.  Ford: 

The  Program  Committee  is  outlining 
plans  for  the  several  departmental  con- 
ferences which  will  be  held  in  connection 
with  the  Press  Congress.  These  confer- 
ences, which  will  naturally  be  able  to 
give  their  subjects  much  closer  attention 
than  will  be  possible  in  the  general  Con- 
gress sessions,  are  evoking  wide  interest. 

The  plans  of  the  committee  as  outlined 
at  present  include  a  convener,  who  will 
call  the  conference  to  order  and  preside 
until  a  permanent  presiding  officer  may 
be  elected,  an  honorary  secretary,  a 
leader  of  discussions,  and  speakers  to 
deliver  two  or  three  principal  addresses. 
This  plan  of  organization  is  being  car- 
ried out  for  each  of  the  conferences 

For  the  attention  of  the  committee,  I 
will  be  pleased  to  have  you  submit  the 
names  of  some  prominent  journalists  of 
the  Pan-Pacific  countries  who  might  be 
chosen  to  fill  these  offices  in  the  confer- 
ence on  the  Pan-Pacific  Press  Obvious- 
ly, they  should  represent  the  highest  type 
of  journalism  in  the  country  from  which 
they  come  and  we  should  be  able  to 
know  they  will  make  some  effort  to 
attend  .  The  committee  hopes  you  will 
find  it  possible  to  assume  largely  the 
responsibility  of  organizing  this  confer- 
ence, a  task  for  which  others  are  less 
qualified 
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The  Pan-Pacific  Educational  Conference 

August  11  to  21,  1921  Honolulu, 


DR.  P.  P.  CLAXTON,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, who  will  act  as  chairman 
of  the  First  Pan-Pacific  Educational 
Conference  in  Honolulu,  August  11  to 
21,  has  been  invited  to  be  the  guest  of 
the  Pan-Pacific  Union  some  weeks  be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  conference, 
that  he  may  confer  with  the  local  com- 
mittees in  charge  of  the  entertainment 
of  the  delegates  and  in  assisting  in 
carrying  out  the  program  that  Dr. 
Claxton  and  Dr.  A.  L.  Dean  of  the 
University  of  Hawaii  formulated. .  Dr. 
F.  F.  Bunker,  for  many  years  asso- 
ciated with  Dr.  Claxton,  it  is  expected 
will  accompany  the  chairman  as  secre- 
tary of  the  conference.  Dr.  Claxton 
and  Dr.  Bunker  are  doing  excellent 
work  in  Washington  and  are  heading  a 
delegation  of  a  number  of  the  leading 
educationalists  in  America  who  will 
take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
First  Pan-Pacific  Educational  Confer- 
ence. Already  berthing  has  been  en- 
gaged for  forty  of  the  delegates  to 
leave  on  the  Wilhelmina  from  San 
Francisco  on  August  3.  All  arrange- 
ments for  the  entertainment  of  delegates 
while  in  Hawaii  have  been  completed 
and  their  time  between  the  sessions  of 
the  conference  will  be  taken  up  in 
sightseeing  and  in  visiting  the  different 
islands. 

Each  country  of  the  Pacific  has  been 
requested  to  have  one  of  its  delegates 
prepare  in  advance  a  paper  on  educa- 
tion in  his  country.  The  following  is 
the  program  outlined  for  the  First  Pan- 
Pacific  Educational  Conference  in  Ho- 
nolulu, August  11  to  21,  1921. 
I.  Educational  Conditions  in  Pacific 
Countries. 


a.  Organization   and   support  of 
education  in  each  country. 

b.  Practical  working  of  the  sys- 
tems. 

1.  Administration. 

2.  The  schools  in  relation  to 
the  needs  of  the  people 
in  each  country. 

c.  Program  for  the  future. 

1.  Needs. 

(a)  Physical  plant  and 
equipment. 

(b)  Personnel. 

(c)  Funds. 

2.  Practical  program  of  de- 
velopment. 

II.    Educational  Relations. 

a.  Education  and  mutual  under- 
standing. 

1.  Teaching  of  languages 
and  literature. 

2.  Teaching  of  history,  po- 
litical organization  and 
social  institutions  of  Pa- 
cific countries. 

3.  The  arts  and  religions. 

b.  Education  and  industry. 

1.  Resources  of  Pacific  coun- 
tries. 

2.  Technical  education. 

3.  Commerce. 

c.  Education  and  science. 

1.  Teaching  of  various 
branches  of  descriptive 
science. 

2.  Education  and  research. 

d.  Exchange  of   instructors  and 
students. 

e.  International    educational  or- 
ganization. 

Dr.  Henry  E.  Jackson,  president  of 
the  National  Community  Board  and  un- 
til recently  with  the  United  States  Bu- 
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reau  of  Education,  will  visit  Hawaii  to 
head  a  division  and  lead  the  depart- 
ment on  community  education  and 
work.  This  matter  has  been  discussed 
in  Washington  between  the  chairman 
of  the  conference,  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton  and 
Dr.  Jackson.    Dr.  Jackson  writes: 

"I  enclose  copy  for  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Community  Division  of  the 
Conference  to  be  included  in  your 
printed  program.  Dr.  Claxton  re- 
quested me  to  send  this  copy  direct  to 
you.  The  subjects  and  procedure  sug- 
gested are  the  result  of  my  talk  with 
Dr.  Claxton.  He  suggested  that  I  make 
one  or  two  addresses  before  the  general 
conference  and  then  our  Division  will 
meet  for  some  hard  work  and  attempt 
to  secure  reports  from  the  nations  rep- 
resented to  be  included  in  the  official 
report  of  the  Conference.  You  will 
note  that  I  have  put  two  addresses,  be- 
cause I  think  the  case  can  not  be  stated 
in  one  address.  I  have  included  under 
each  address  some  suggestive  principles 
to  stimulate  questions  and  discussion  in 
the  general  conferences.  I  trust  that 
this  copy  will  meet  with  your  approval. 
Community  Division,  Director,  Henry 
E.  Jackson,  President,  National  Com- 
munity Board,  Washington,  D.  C. 

General  Subject:    Community  Centers 
as  People's  Universities. 

1.  Address,  Before  General  Conference. 
Subject :   Community  Organization. 

(a)  Things  as  they  are. 

(b)  Things  as  they  ought  to  be. 

(c)  How  to  change  things  as 
they  are  into  things  as  they 
ought  to  be. 

2.  Address,  Before  General  Conference. 

Subject:    International  Community 
Organization. 


(a)  The  aim  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union. 

(b)  How  to  achieve  it  through 
Education. 

(c)  Relation  between  community 
organization  within  nations 
and  among  nations. 

3.    Round-Table  Reports  and  Discus- 
sions. 

Participated  in  by  one  delegate 
from  each  nation  represented  in 
the  Conference  and  by  any  others 
who  desire  to  attend. 

Aim:  The  purpose  is  to  secure  infor- 
mation concerning  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  practice  of  citizenship  in 
the  twenty-two  nations  invited  to  the 
Conference  that  may  help  each  other 
by  pooling  their  experience. 

Request:  The  delegates  from  each  of 
these  nations  are  asked  to  bring  re- 
ports on  this  subject.  These  reports 
will  be  corrected,  expanded  or  con- 
tracted, and  illuminated  by  the 
round-table  discussions  of  this  di- 

•   vision  of  the  Conference. 

Results:  For  helpful  comparative 
study  it  is  suggested  that  reports 
group  their  facts  on  a  three-fold  prin- 
ciple and  describe  things  as  they  are, 
should  be,  and  may  be.  The  com- 
munity ideal  requires  that  the  scope 
of  education  be  broadened  to  include 
youths  and  adults  as  well  as  children 
and  that  its  contents  be  enlarged  to 
embrace  other  processes  than  those  of 
book  learning.  The  publication  of 
these  reports  will  be  an  international 
indicator  of  the  progress  made  in 
adult  education  through  the  process 
of  self-activity  in  local  self-governing 
communities. 
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Orient  Shows  Much  Interest  in  Press 
Congress  of  the  World 


The  Pan-Pacific  Union  is  receiving 
encouraging  reports  from  its  branches 
in  the  orient  regarding  the  number  of 
delegates  that  will  be  sent  both  to  the 
Pan-Pacific  educational  conference  in 
August  and  to  the  Press  Congress  of 
the  World  in  October. 

In  Shanghai  meetings  have  been  held 
to  offer  cooperation  in  organizing  a 
Pan-Pacific  university  in  Hawaii  and  to 
send  delegates  to  the  educational  con- 
ference. 

The  Japanese  government  and  Tokio 
University,  it  is  announced,  will  both 
send  delegates  to  the  educational  con- 
ference. China  is  taking  the  Pan- 
Pacific  press  conference  most  seriously. 
The  Second  Chinese  Press  Conference 
will  be  held  in  Peking  on  May  5  and  in 
regard  to  this  Millard's  Review  says 
editorially : 

"The  second  Chinese  Press  Confer- 
ence and  the  Tokio  Conference,  whixrh 
will  unquestionably  result  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  interest  of  journalists,  are 
important  but  the  coming  Press  Con- 
gress of  the  World,  to  which  represen- 
tatives from  all  over  the  globe  will  be 
sent,  is  even  more  important,  having  an 
international   significance.     This  con- 
gress was  to  be  held  in  Sydney,  but 
circumstances  have  required  a  change  in 
its  meeting  place.    It  has  been  decided 
now  to  hold  it  in  Honolulu,  'the  Cross- 
roads of  the  Pacific/  from  October  4 
to  14,  inclusive.   After  the  congress,  it 
is  possible  that  a  separate  Pan-Pacific 
press  congress  may  *  be  held  in  the  same 
place,  and  this  will  be  even  more  im- 
portant to  China.   The  useful  purposes 
which  such  a  congress  will  serve  are 
manifold,   affording   opportunities  for 
the  frank  discussion  of  international 
problems  and  for  the  securing  of  im- 
provements in  the  conditions  of  news 
transmission.   It  behooves  the  Chinese 
press  to  send  a  strong  delegation  to  the 


Press  Congress  of  the  World,  the  im- 
portance of  which  surpasses  that  of  the 
other  two  conferences  herein  mentioned. 

Why  this  is  necessary  is  explained  by 
an  editorial  in  the  Peking  Daily  News, 
an  English  paper  under  Chinese  man- 
agement, which  states:  In  addition  to 
the  ordinary  professional  business  of 
the  congress  there  will  be  discussion, 
formal  and  informal,  of  world  prob- 
lems of  the  first  importance  and  the 
environment  in  which  the  congress  is 
being  held  makes  it  certain  that  Pacific 
problems,  Far  Eastern  problems,  will  be 
the  foremost  topics  of  that  kind  dis- 
cussed. It  is  essential  for  the  interests 
of  China  that  China  should  have  her 
own  spokesmen  at  the  congress.  If 
China  has  not  her  own  spokesmen  at 
the  congress  either  her  point  of  view 
will  be  ignored  altogether  or,  worse 
still,  may  be  presented  in  a  distorted 
fashion  by  somebody  not  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  it.  Either  of  these  would 
be  a  disaster.  There  are  Chinese  jour- 
nalists with  the  necessary  command  of 
foreign  languages  who  could  most  ad- 
mirably represent  China  at  such  a  con- 
gress, and  the  Chinese  press  organiza- 
tions should  see  to  it  that  these  men  are 
sent,  and  sent  in  a  befitting  way.  In 
the  choice  of  the  men  sent  there  should 
not  be  allowed  to  enter  any  party  or 
political  bias,  and  all  the  various  Chi- 
nese press  organizations  should  act  in 
consultation  and  cooperation  in  the 
matter.  The  delegation  from  China 
need  not  be  a  large  one;  in  fact,  it  can- 
not be;  but  it  must  be  a  thoroughly 
capable  and  energetic  one,  one  that  will 
do  for  China  at  this  congress  what  Dr. 
Wellington  Koo  did  for  China  at  the 
Geneva  meeting  of  the  assembly  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  No  time  should  be 
lost  ui  making  preliminary  arrange- 
ments.' " 
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Hawaii  Appropriate 
Pan-Paci 

THE  Legislature  of  Hawaii  Ras  ap- 
propriated the  sum  of  $15,000.00 
to  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  toward 
the  expenses  of  calling  conferences  at 
the  Ocean's  Crossroads.  The  Trustees 
of  the  Union  will  contribute  more  than 
double  this  amount  from  their  own 
purses.  It  is  expected  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  again  be  liberal  in  its 
appropriations  to  the  Union  for  the 
coming  year. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  has  won  the 
confidence  of  those  who  are  most  famil- 
iar with  its  work,  the  peoples  of  all 
Pacific  races  in  Hawaii. 

We  quote  editorials  from  some  of  the 
leading  daily  newspapers  in  Hawaii  re- 
ferring to  the  action  of  the  Legislature 
of  Hawaii: 

The  Honolulu  Advertiser  is  happy  to 
"kokua"  the  report  of  the  house  finance 
committee,  when  it  reported  favorably 
upon  the  bill  which  calls  for  an  appro- 
priation of  $15,000  to  cover  part  of  the 
expense  of  holding  certain  conferences 
in  Hawaii  during  1921-22. 

Here  is  what  the  committee  had  to 
say : 

"Your  committee  finds  that  this  bill 
seeks  to  appropriate  the  sum  of  $15,000 
for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  calling  and  conducting  a 
series  of  Pan-Pacific  conferences  in  Ha- 
waii in  1921-22,  and  after  Consultation 
with  Alexander  Hume  Ford  and  others 
interested,  it  believes  that  this  amount 
should  be  granted  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union,  as  this  Pan-Pacific  Union, 
through  the  untiring  efforts  of  Mr.  Ford, 
has  done  and  still  is  doing  great  things 
which  are  very  beneficial  to  the  islands. 
Your   committee,   accordingly,  recom- 


k!  $15,000  to  the 
ic  Union 

mends  the  passage  of  the  bill." 

The  bill  was  unanimously  passed  in 
both  houses  and  was  signed  by  the 
Governor,  the  amount  of  the  appropria- 
tion now  being  available. 

In  support  of  the  bill  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin  had  to  say  editorially: 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union,  sprung  from 
a  mere  idea  a  few  years  ago,  has  ger- 
minated until  today  it  is  a  potent  force 
in  welding  together  the  countries  that 
border  the  Pacific. 

Of  Alexander  Hume  Ford,  its  spon- 
sor, all  Hawaii  knows.  Ford,  hitching 
his  wagon  to  a  star  whose  beams  none 
but  himself  could  see,  has  worked  zeal- 
ously year  in  and  year  out  to  realize 
his  purpose  of  making  Hawaii  the  cen- 
ter of  Pan-Pacific  activities,  a  cross- 
roads in  fact  from  which  would  radiate 
the  current  generating  mutual  interest 
and  cooperation  in  all  things  pertain- 
ing to  Pacific  commerce,  education  and 
development. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union  can  be  made  a  po- 
tent factor  in  the  progress,  not  only  of 
Hawaii,  but  of  all  nations  whose  shores 
are  laved  by  the  Pacific.  The  bringing 
of  the  scientific  conference  to  Honolulu 
last  year  was  the  first  concrete  evi- 
dence that  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  is  a 
going  concern,  which  wields  an  influ- 
ence extending  far  beyond  the  confines 
of  Hawaii. 

This  year,  through  the  Union,  the 
Pan-Pacific  Educational  Conference  is 
to  be  held  in  Honolulu.  It  will  bring 
together  in  this  city  some  of  the  most 
notable  educators  of  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  bordering  this 
ocean. 
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Pan-Pacific  Union  and  the  Scientific  Conference 


Submitted  by  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  for  Publication  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  First  Pan-Pacific  Scientific  Conference 


An  Organization  Having  for  Its  Aim 
the  Advancement  of  the  Interests  of 
All  Pacific  Communities. 

THE  Pacific  Union  is  incorporated 
with  an  International  Board  of 
Trustees,  representing  the  races 
and  nations  of  the  Pacific. 

The  Trustees  may  be  added  to  or  re- 
placed by  representatives  of  the  different 
countries  co-operating  in  the  Pan-Pa- 
cific Union.  The  following  are  the  main 
objects  set  forth  in  the  charter  of  the 
Pan- Pacific  Union: 

To  call  in  conference  delegates  from 
all  Pacific  peoples  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  and  furthering  interests  com- 
mon to  Pacific  nations. 

To  maintain  in  Hawaii  and  other  Pa- 
cific lands  bureaus  of  information  and 
education  concerning  matters  of  interest 
to  people  of  the  Pacific,  and  to  dissem- 
inate to  the  world  information  of  every 
kind  of  progress  and  opportunity  in  Pa- 
cific lands. 

To  aid  and  assist  those  in  all  Pacific 
communities  to  better  understand  each 
other,  and  to  work  together  for  a  fur- 
therance of  the  best  interests  of  the  land 
of  their  adoption,  and,  through  them,  to 
spread  abroad  about  the  Pacific  the 
friendly  spirit  of  inter-racial  co-opera- 
tion. 

To  establish  and  maintain  a  perma- 
nent college  and  "clearing  house"  of  in- 
formation (printed  and  otherwise)  con- 
cerning the  lands,  commerce,  peoples  and 
trade  opportunities  in  countries  of  the 
Pacific,  creating  libraries  of  commercial 
knowledge,  and  training  men  in  this 
commercial  knowledge  of  Pacific  lands. 

To  secure  the  cooperation  and  sup- 
port of  Federal  and  State  governments, 
chambers  of  commerce,  city  govern- 


ments, and  individuals. 

To  bring  all  nations  and  peoples  about 
the  Pacific  Ocean  into  closer  friendly 
and  commercial  contact  and  relationship. 

The  officers  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union 
are:  Honorary  Presidents,  Warren  G. 
Harding,  President  of  the  United  States ; 
William  M.  Hughes,  Prime  Minister  of 
Australia;  W.  F.  Massey,  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  New  Zealand;  Hsu  Shih-Chang, 
President  of  China;  Takashi  Hara, 
Prime  Minister  of  Japan;  Arthur 
Meighen,  Prime  Minister  of  Canada. 
Meighen,  Prime  Minister  of  Canada; 
Chao  Fa  Maha  Vajiravudh,  King  of 
Siam. 

Honorary  Vice-Presidents,  Woodrow 
Wilson,  ex-president  of  the  United 
States;  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director-Gen- 
eral Pan-American  Union;  Yeh  Kung 
Cho,  Minister  of  Communication,  China ; 
Prince  J.  K.  Kalanianaole,  Delegate  to 
Congress  from  Hawaii;  the  Governor- 
General  of  the  Philippines;  the 
Governor-General  of  Java;  the  Prem- 
iers of  Australian  States;  the  premier 
of  British  Columbia;  the  Governor  of 
Alaska. 

Trustees,  President,  Hon.  C.  J.  Mc- 
Carthy, Governor  of  Hawaii ;  Vice-Pres- 
idents, Hon.  Walter  F.  Frear,  William 
R.  Castle,  F.  C.  Atherton,  Chung  K.  Ai ; 
Treasurer,  F.  E.  Blake;  Mayor  of  Ho- 
nolulu, J.  H.  Wilson;  G.  P.  Denison, 
Vaughan  MacCaughey,  Dr.  A.  F.  Jack- 
son, K.  Yamamoto,  G.  N.  Wilcox,  John 
Guild,  Dr.  Iga  Mori,  Richard  A.  Cooke, 
J.  M.  Young,  John  C.  Lane,  F.  F.  Bald- 
win, D.  H.  Hitchcock,  Dr.  W.  T.  Brig- 
ham,  F.  J.  Lowrey,  R.  H.  Trent ;  Secre- 
tary-Director, Alexander  Hume  Ford; 
and  Consuls  in  Honolulu  from  Pacific 
countries. 
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The  First  Pan-Pacific  Scientific  Confer- 
ence Called  by  the  Pan-Pa- 
cific Union. 

The  Legislature  of  Hawaii  in  April, 
1919,  having  appropriated  $10,000  to  b<? 
used  by  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  in  calling 
a  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  and  Educa- 
tional Congress  in  Hawaii  in  1920-21,  a 
committee  on  the  arrangement  for  the 
Congress  was  appointed  by  the  Pan-Pa- 
cific Union,  with  one  of  its  trustees, 
George  Denison,  as  chairman. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  at  once 
made  appropriations  toward  the  expense 
of  this  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  and  Edu- 
cational Congress,  and  it  was  decided  by 
the  Congress  Committee  to  hold,  as  a 
part  of  the  Educational  section  of  the 
Congress,  a  Pan-Pacific  Scientific  Con- 
ference, and  Dr.  Herbert  E.  Gregory, 
Director  of  the  Bishop  Museum,  was 
appointed  chairman. 

In  May,  1920,  Congress  voted  the  sum 
of  $9,000  to  be  expended  through  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union  in  sending  delegates 
to  the  First  Pan-Pacific  Scientific  Con- 
ference, and  toward  the  expenses  of  the 
Conference  following  (the  Pan-Pacific 
Educational  Conference). 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  Pan-Pacific  Union  was  held  in  the 
Executive  Chamber  of  the  Governor  of 
Hawaii,  on  June  17,  1920,  when  resolu- 
tions were  unanimously  passed  officially 
approving  the  call  of  the  First  Pan-Pa- 
cific Scientific  Conference. 

Resolutions  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  authorizing  the 
call  for  the  First-Pan-Pacific  Scientific 
Conference : 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union: 

That  the  first  of  its  Conferences  held 
shall  take  as  its  official  name  "The  First 
Pan-Pacific  Scientific  Conference  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  and  Educational 
Congress"; 

That  the  dates  for  holding  this  Con- 
ference be  August  2d  to  20th,  1920,  in 
the  City  of  Honolulu; 

That  Herbert  E.  Gregory  be  appointed 
Chairman  of  this  Conference  and  author- 


ized to  direct  its  call  in  behalf  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union. 

Be  it  resolved,  That  the  Trustees  of 
the  Pan-Pacific  Union  request  the  De- 
partment of  State  of  the  United  States 
to  expend  out  of  the  $9,000  appropria- 
tion made  by  Congress  toward  the  ex- 
penses of  the  first  two  conferences  called 
by  the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  an  amount  not 
exceeding  the  sum  of  $6,000  toward  the 
expense  of  sending  delegates  to  the  First 
Pan-Pacific  Scientific  Conference  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  and  Educational 
Congress,  or  in  meeting  the  necessary 
clerical  and  preliminary  work  of  this 
Conference. 

Be  it  resolved,  That  the  Governor  of 
Hawaii  be  and  is  hereby  requested  to  set 
apart  out  of  the  appropriation  made  by 
the  Territorial  Legislature  toward  the 
expenses  of  a  Pan-Pacific  Commercial 
and  Educational  Congress  an  amount 
not  exceeding  the  sum  of  Six  Thousand 
Dollars  ($6,000)  to  be  expended  in 
bringing  delegates  to  the  First  Pan-Pa- 
cific Scientific  Conference  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Commercial  and  Educational 
Congress,  or  in  such  other  manner  as  he 
shall  deem  best  in  carrying  out  the 
wishes  of  the  Legislature. 

It  was  further  voted  to  make  budget 
appropriations  not  to  exceed  in  amounts 
as  follows :  $6,000  for  the  expense  of 
delegates  appointed  by  the  United  States 
Government,  $3,200  toward  expenses  of 
other  delegates  invited  to  the  Confer- 
ence, $2,000  promised  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  Congress  Com- 
mittee, and  $3,000  for  the  publication 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference, 
making  a  total  of  $14,200,  exclusive  of 
any  funds  spent  on  the  entertainment,  of 
delegates  after  their  arrival  in  Hawaii. 
Mr.  George  Denison  and  Dr.  Herbert  E. 
Gregory  were  appointed  to  select  com- 
mittees on  entertainment  and  publica- 
tion. 

These  recommendations  were  unan- 
imously approved. 

Governor  of  Hawaii, 
President  of  Pan-Pacific  Union. 

c.  j.  McCarthy, 
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To  Delegates  to  the  First  Pan- 
Pacific  Scientific  Congress: 

By  vote  of  the  Conference  the  Bishop 
Museum  was  requested  to  "preserve  the 
records  of  the  Conference,  to  publish 
and  distribute  the  reports,  papers  and 
proceedings,  and  to  act  as  representative 
of  the  members  of  the  Conference  after 
its  adjournment." 

Acting  for  the  Conference  this  re- 
port of  progress  is  submitted: 

Under  the  direction  of  President  A.  L. 
Dean  of  the  Publication  Committee,  Part 
I  of  the  Proceedings,  including  Organi- 
zation, Resolutions,  and  List  of  Dele- 
gates has  been  sent  out  to  all  persons 
attending  the  Conference  and  to  other 
interested  individuals.  Several  articles 
for  Part  II  which  is  to  comprise  papers 
presented  at  meetings  and  the  Programs 
for  Research  as  formulated  by  the  vari- 
ous sections  have  been  received  from 
the  committee  and  the  Museum  is  in- 
formed that  others  are  undergoing  re- 
vision. A  few  others  are  likely  to  be 
submitted.  The  Publication  Committee 
further  reports  that  its  members  resid- 
ing in  Washington,  T.  Wayland 
Vaughan  and  H.  S.  Washington,  have 
examined  all  manuscript  received  by 
them  before  February  1  and  have  dele- 
gated their  responsibility  in  regard  to 
manuscript  received  after  that  date  to 
the  local  members  of  the  committee, 
Arthur  L.  Dean  and  Herbert  E.  Greg- 
ory. The  desirability  of  issuing  the  Pro- 
ceedings at  the  earliest  practicable  date 
makes  it  unlikely  that  matter  received 
after  June  1st  can  be  included  and' may 
force  the  committee  to  assume  the  un- 
congenial task  of  selecting  from  the 
manuscripts  submitted  such  material 
as  seems  to  them  suitable  for  the  Pro- 
ceedings and  to  send  it  to  press  with- 
out submitting  proof  to  the  authors. 
Contributions  not  included  in  the  Pro- 


ceedings will  be  returned  to  their  au- 
thors. 

As  "representative  of  the  members  of 
the  Conference  after  its  adjournment" 
the  Bishop  Museum  has  furnished  infor- 
mation by  correspondence  and  through 
scientific  journals  in  regard  to  activities 
and  plans  within  the  scope  of  the  Con- 
ference, has  kept  closely  in  touch  with 
the  Committee  on  Future  Conferences, 
and  is  actively  cooperating  with  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council  and  with  the 
scientific  bodies  of  other  Pacific  coun- 
tries in  plans  and  projects  designed  to 
bring  to  fruition  some  of  the  resolutions 
passed  at  the  First  Pan-Pacific  Scientific 
Conference. 

Many  letters  of  inquiry  regarding  the 
relation  of  the  Scientific  Conference 
to  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  and  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Scientific  Research  Council  have 
been  answered  along  the  following  lines : 
The  Pan-Pacific  Union  issued  the  call 
for  the  First  Pan-Pacific  Conference. 
The  Union  was  the  genial  and  generous 
host  who  supplied  expenses  for  travel, 
for  entertainment  and  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Proceedings;  the  Confer- 
ence was  the  gratified  guest.  The  Con- 
ference was  completely  autonomous;  it 
chose  its  own  officers  and  committees, 
arranged  its  program  and  made  provi- 
sion for  possible  future  meetings.  When 
the  Conference  adjourned  all  official 
obligations  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union 
ceased;  the  unfinished  business  of  the 
Conference  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
three  committees — Publication,  Future 
Conferences,  and  the  Bishop  Museum — 
none  of  which  has  official  relations  with 
the  Pan-Pacific  Union. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Scientific  Research 
Council  described  in  the  February  and 
March  numbers  of  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union  is  a  newly  created 
organization  entirely  apart  from  the 
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Conference  and  from  other  scientific 
bodies  in  America.  Its  form  of  organi- 
zation, scope,  function  and  personnel 
were  determined  by  the  officers  of  the 
Union.  It  rests  on  its  merits  and  ac- 
ceptance of  the  invitation  to  join  its 
membership  is  a  matter  of  personal 
choice. 

The  Committee  on  Future  Confer- 
ences, E.  C.  Andrews,  Charles  Chilton, 
C.  M.  Fraser,  H.  E.  Gregory,  F.  Omori, 
T.  Wayland  Vaughan,  reports  that  the 
scientists  of  various  countries  are  in- 
formally discussing  the  scope,  time  and 
place  of  a  second  meeting,  and  that  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  are  exchanging 
views.  Some  months  are  likely  to 
elapse  before  the  committee  has  informa- 
tion on  which  to  base  a  decision. 


Further  reports  of  progress  will  be 
made  from  time  to  time  by  letter  or 
through  the  scientific  press. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

BISHOP  MUSEUM. 
Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
April  4,  1921. 

Dr.  Gregory  speaks  for  the  Bishop 
Museum.  He  was  appointed  by  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union  as  chairman  of  its 
First  Pan-Pacific  Scientific  Conference 
of  which  there  is  left  three  standing- 
committees:  the  Holdover  Committee, 
Dr.  Herbert  E.  Gregory,  chairman;  the 
Committee  on  Publications,  Dr.  Herbert 
E.  Gregory,  chairman;  and  the  Bishop 
Museum,  repository  for  records,  Dr. 
Herbert  E.  Gregory,  director. 


The  Pan-Pacific  Scientific  Council 


TiE  Pan-Pacific  Union  contemplated 
a  series  of  Pan-Pacific  scientific 
conferences,  and  still  does.  Other 
scientific  conferences  will  be  called  to 
meet  in  Pacific  lands,  perhaps  by  the 
Bishop  Museum,  Yale  University  or  by 
scientific  bodies  of  other  lands  than  the 
United  States,  which  are  also  interested 
in  scientific  problems  of  the  Pacific,  and 
these  scientific  conferences  will  have 
any  assistance  and  cooperation  they 
may  ask  of  the  Union  and  which  it  can 
give.  The  Pan-Pacific  Union  has  ap- 
pointed a  council  of  leading  scientists 
in  Pacific  lands,  that  it  may  keep  in 
touch  with  these. 

It  seems  certain  that  the  scientists 
who  have  made  a  study  of  the  habits  and 
migrations  of  fish  in  the  Pacific  will  be 
invited  to  attend  the  Pan-Pacific  Com- 
mercial Conference  next  year  and  this 
would  be  a  most  important  group  in 
that  conference.  In  many  of  its  con- 
ferences the  Union  will  need  the  pres- 
ence of  scientific  men  and  through  its 
scientific  council  it  hopes  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  scientists  of  the  Pacific. 


There  is  an  educational  council  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union  and  through  this  the 
Union  expects  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  educators  in  each  Pacific  land. 

Yale  University  is  justly  proud  of  the 
scientific  work  of  Dr.  Gregory  in  the 
Pacific  and  of  its  affiliation  with  the 
Bishop  Museum.  There  is  a  vast  field 
for  scientific  exploration  and  investiga- 
tion in  many  fields  in  Pacific  regions. 
The  Pan-Pacific  Union  hopes  to  see 
Harvard  University  and  the  University 
of  California  select  their  field  of  scien- 
tific research  in  the  Pacific.  It  hopes 
the  University  of  Toronto,  Canada;  To- 
kio  University,  the  University  of  Syd- 
ney and  many  other  universities  in  Pa- 
cific lands  will  become  interested  in 
some  phases  of  the  scientific  problems 
of  the  Pacific  and  in  seeking  solutions 
for  these  for  the  betterment  of  man- 
kind. If  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  can  be 
the  means  of  serving  any  such  bodies  in 
getting  together  the  men  or  scientists 
or  organizations  they  wish  to  use  in  this 
work  the  Union  as  a  truly  Pan-Pacific 
body  will  be  glad  to  serve. 
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THE  PAN-PACIFIC  UNION 

Is  an  organization  representing  Governments  of  Pacific  lands,  with  which  are 
affiliated  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  kindred  bodies,  working  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Pacific  States  and  Communities,  and  for  a  greater  co-operation  among 
and  between  the  people  of  all  races  in  Pacific  lands.  Its  central  office  is  in 
Honolulu  at  the  ocean  crossroads. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  is  incorporated  with  an  International  Board  of 
Trustees,  representing  every  race  and  nation  of  the  Pacific. 

The  trustees  may  be  added  to  or  replaced  by  appointed  representatives  of 
the  different  countries  co-operating  in  the  Pan-Pacific  Union.  The  following 
are  the  main  objects  set  forth  in  the  charter  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union: 

1.  To  call  in  conference  delegates  from  all  Pacific  peoples  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  and  furthering  the  interests  common  to  Pacific  nations. 

2.  To  maintain  in  Hawaii  and  other  Pacific  lands  bureaus  of  information 
and  education  concerning  matters  of  interest  to  the  people  of  the  Pacific,  and  to 
disseminate  to  the  world  information  of  every  kind  of  progress  and  opportunity 
in  Pacific  lands,  and  to  promote  the  comfort  and  interests  of  all  visitors. 

3.  To  aid  and  assist  those  in  all  Pacific  communities  to  better  understand 
each  other,  and  to  work  together  for  the  furtherance  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
land  of  their  adoption,  and,  through  them,  to  spread  abroad  about  the  Pacific 
the  friendly  spirit  of  inter-racial  co-operation. 

4.  To  assist  and  to  aid  the  different  races  in  lands  of  the  Pacific  to  co- 
operate in  local  fairs,  to  raise  produce,  and  to  create  home  manufactured  goods. 

5.  To  own  real  estate,  erect  buildings  needed  for  housing  exhibits;  pro- 
vided and  maintained  by  the  respective  local  committees. 

6.  To  maintain  a  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Museum,  and  Art  Gallery. 

7.  To  create  dioramas,  gather  exhibits,  books  and  other  Pan-Pacific 
material  of  educational  or  instructive  value. 

8.  To  promote  and  conduct  a  Pan-Pacific  Exposition  of  the  handicrafts  of 
the  Pacific  peoples,  of  their  works  of  art,  and  scenic  dioramas  of  the  most 
beautiful  bits  of  Pacific  lands,  or  illustrating  great  Pacific  industries. 

9.  To  establish  and  maintain  a  permanent  college  and  "clearing  house"  of 
information  (printed  and  otherwise)  concerning  the  lands,  commerce,  peoples, 
and  trade  opportunities  in  countries  of  the  Pacific,  creating  libraries  of  commer- 
cial knowledge,  and  training  men  in  this  commercial  knowledge  of  Pacific  lands. 

10.  To  secure  the  co-operation  and  support  of  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments, chambers  of  commerce,  city  governments,  and  of  individuals. 

11.  To  enlist  for  this  work  of  publicity  in  behalf  of  Alaska,  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines,  Federal  aid  and  financial  support,  as  well  as 
similar  co-operation  and  support  from  all  Pacific  governments. 

12.  To  bring  all  nations  and  peoples  about  the  Pacific  Ocean  into  closer 
friendly  and  commercial  contact  and  relationship. 


TRUSTEES 

President   Hon.  Wallace  R.  Farrington,  Governor  of  Hawaii 

Vice-Presidents:  Hon.  Walter  F.  Frear,  William  R.  Castle 

F.  C.  Atherton  Chung  K.  Al 

Treasurer   F.  E.  Blake 

Mayor  of  Honolulu  J.  H.  Wilson 

G.  P.  Denison  G.N.Wilcox  J.M.Young  Dr.  W.  T.  Brigham 

Vaughan  MacCaughey  John  Guild  John  C.  Lane  F.  J.  Lowrey 

C.  Yada  Dr.  Iga  Mori  F.  F.  Baldwin  R.  H.  Trent 

K.  Yamamoto  Richard  A.  Cooke  D.  H.  Hitchcock  C.  J.  McCarthy 

Director  Alexander  Hume  Ford 

Executive  Secretary  Dr.  Frank  F.  Bunker 


and  Consuls  in  Honolulu  from  Pacific  Countries 
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Pan-Pacific  News 


Some  twenty  of  the  delegates  to  the 
Pan-Pacific  Press  Conference  held  in 
Honolulu  in  October  met  again  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  to  organize 
Pan-Pacific  and  continue  the  sessions 
Radio  begun   in   Hawaii.  The 

Press  Rates  chief  objective  of  the 
Washington  gathering  is 
to  secure  if  possible  better  and  cheaper 
press  communications  between  Pacific 
lands.  The  most  ardent  of  the  press 
delegates  hope  for  a  press  rate  between 
all  Pacific  lands  reached  by  radio  not  to 
exceed  six  cents  a  word,  even  to  the 
most  distant  points.  This  can  be  ac- 
complished through  the  cooperation  of 
all  of  the  radio  stations  in  the  Pacific. 

The  activities  of  the  plans  for  the 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  have 
shifted  to  Washington,  D.  C.  Viscount 

Shibuzawa  and  the  Jap- 
The  anese  commission  are  vis- 

Pan-Pacific  iting  Washington  the  di- 
Commercial  rector  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Conference      Union  is  in  Washington 

to  confer  with  the  U.  S. 
Government  and  the  heads  of  the  U.  S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  concerning  the 
details  of  the  coming  Commercial  Con- 
ference, and  in  the  national  capital  is 
gathered  a  group  of  the  leading  men 
from  every  country  of  the  globe,  all  in- 
terested in  the  problems  of  the  Pacific 
and  especially  in  the  possibilities  of 
Pan-Pacific  commercial  development. 
By  next  September  it  is  likely  that  the 
attention  of  the  world  will  be  focussed 
on  the  cross-roads  city  of  the  Pacific. 


Plans  are  under  way  to  establish  a 
Pan-American  Press  Bureau  in  New 
York  City.  This  bureau  will  cooperate 
with  the  Pan-Pacific  Press 
A  Pan-  Conference  through  the 

American  Pan-Pacific  Union.  Pa- 
Press  Bureau  cific  news  and  informa- 
tion gathered  together  in 
Honolulu  from  across  the  ocean  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  Pan-American  Bureau 
in  New  York  where  it  will  be  trans- 
lated into  Spanish  and  transmitted  to 
the  Latin  American  Press.  In  a  like 
manner  the  Pan-American  Press  Bureau 
will  forward  information  and  news  con- 
cerning Latin  America  to  the  central 
offices  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  in  Ho- 
nolulu for  dissemination  to  the  press  in 
Pacific  lands.  The  results  for  good 
from  the  Press  Congress  of  the  World 
held  recently  in  Honolulu  are  already 
becoming  apparent. 

About  a  week  after  the  adjournment 
of  the  Pan-Pacific  Press  Conference  in 
Honolulu  wireless  messages  of  farewell 
and  congratulation  were 
Pan-Pacific  being  exchanged  by  dele- 
Wireless  gates  at  sea  bound  for 
Communication  Australasia  on  the  Ma- 
kura,  for  Canada  on  the 
Niagara,  for  Japan  and  China  on  the 
Tenyo  Maru,  for  San  Francisco  on  both 
the  Manoa  and  the  Maui.  More  than 
half  the  number  of  delegates  being  head- 
ed for  Washington,  wireless  consulta- 
tions were  held  concerning  the  scope  of 
the  Pan-Pacific  Press  Conference  to  be 
held  in  the  national  capital.  From  ship- 
board it  was  possible  to  wireless  to  all 
Pacific  lands  and  to  all  Pacific  ports, 
but  once  ashore  this  would  not  be  per- 
mitted by  several  of  the  Pacific  govern- 
ments interested  in  cable  tolls. 
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The  First  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference 

Honolulu,  September,  1922 


Plans  for  the  Pan-Pacific  Commercial 
Conference  to  be  held  in  Honolulu  dur- 
ing next  September  are  well  under  way. 
The  committee  in  Honolulu,  selected 
from  the  several  chambers  of  commerce, 
has  outlined  "he  general  discussions  and 
sent  plans  to  the  chambers  of  commerce 
and  boards  of  trade  about  the  Pacific 
for  approval  or  revision. 

Recently  the  chip  load  of  commercial 
men  from  the  Pacific  Coast  who  are 
now  visiting  the  Orient  made  a  stop  at 
Honolulu  and  a  meeting  of  forces  was 
held  with  a  view  toward  making  a 
great  success  of  the  coming  Commercial 
Conference. 

More  recently  Viscount  Shibuzawa 
and  his  party,  enroute  from  Japan  to 
America,  were  entertained  in  Honolulu 
and  points  of  contact  cemented.  At 
present  there  are  eight  trustees  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union  in  Washington.  Ihe 
director  of  the  Union  is  also  in  the  na- 
tional capital  to  take  up  with  the  heads 
of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce the  cooperation  they  can  give. 

The  following  is  the  tentative  scope 
of  topics  to  be  discussed  at  the  First 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference: 

Scope  of  Commercial  Congress 
Discussion 

Subject  No.  1.  Transportation  and  Port 
Facilities: 

(a)  Study  of  present  facilities  with 
idea  of  enlargement  or  improvement 
where  necessary  or  acquisition  of  new 
facilities  where  not  now  existing  and 
found  to  be  needed. 

(b)  Study  of  Trade  Routes.  In  con- 
nection with  supplies  of  raw  material 
and  points  of  accumulation  and  the 
adaptability  of  present  trade  routes  to 


the  needs  of  commerce.  Also  the  possi- 
bilities of  developing  new  routes. 

(c)  Standardization  or  unifying  of 
transportation  practices  such  as  bills  of 
lading,  wharfage,  lighterage  and  water 
charges;  supply  of  stevedores  and 
wages ;  pilots  and  their  charges. 

(d)  Warehouse  and  terminal  facili- 
ties and  their  effect  on  trade  routes  and 
transportation  interchange  between  land 
and  sea  transportation. 

(e)  Rates  and  regulations  surround- 
ing the  interchange  of  commerce  be- 
tween rail  and  ocean  transportation. 

(f)  Trans-shipment  between  ocean 
carriers,  when  necessary.  Conditions  sur- 
sounding  present  practice  and  safe- 
guards which  might  be  created  to  im- 
prove present  trans-shipment  practices. 

(g)  Packing  requirements  for  world 
commerce. 

Subject  No.  2.  Food  and  Fuel  Supplies, 
Land  and  Sea: 

(a)  Food.  Development  and  com- 
merce in  food  supplies  native  to  the 
countries  surrounding  the  Pacific,  includ- 
ing the  development  of  fishes  and  sea 
food,  uniformity  of  laws  regulating  same 
which  will  insure  protection  and  propa- 
gation and  where  advisable,  standard- 
ization of  units  of  commercial  handling 
and  packing  to  facilitate  commerce. 

(b)  Fuel  Supplies.  Survey  of  pres- 
ent fuel  supplies,  where  located,  quanti- 
ties, control,  methods  of  handling  prices 
(in  general  terms),  desirability  of  addi- 
tional supply,  new  sources  of  supply, 
new  forms  of  control,  regulation  of 
price,  and  guarantee  of  universal  avail- 
ability, i.e.,  availability  to  all  transpor- 
tation lines  of  all  nations  without  dis- 
crimination. 
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(c)  Creation  of  an  international  labo- 
ratory for  commercial  research. 

(d)  International  discussion  as  to 
methods  of  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources. 

Subject  No.  3.  Communication  (Cable 
and  Wireless): 

(a)  Survey  of  present  facilities,  ca- 
pacity of  same,  control  of  same,  tolls, 
service,  etc. 

(b)  Suggestion  as  to  new  lines  or  in- 
creased facilities,  requirements  as  to 
service,  tolls,  or  control. 

(c)  Establishing  lower  special  rates 
for  the  press  and  time  schedule  re- 
served for  same.  Classification  of  serv- 
ice and  rates  for  same.  Fixing  respon- 
sibility for  correctness  of  messages. 

Subject  No.  4.  Banking  and  Exchange: 

(a)  General  review  of  present  situa- 
tion with  its  many  complications,  unifi- 
cation of  meaning  of  common  trade 
terms. 

(b)  Suggestions  and  remedies  for 
some  of  these  complications  with  view 
of  making  trade  interchange  easier, 
simpler  and  surrounded  with  better 
guarantees  without  restricted  require- 
ments. 

(c)  Discussion  as  to  possibilities  of 
lessening  present  exchange  fluctuations 
by  Governmental  conventions,  commer- 
cial guarantees  or  whatever  processes 
might  result  in  greater  standardization 
of  values. 

(d)  Study  of  question  of  uniform  re- 
lations between  banking  and  commerce, 
i.e.,  between  the  bank  as  a  financial  insti- 


tution and  the  merchant  as  a  developer 
of  business  with  the  view  to  greater 
co-operation  between  the  two  along 
simpler  lines. 

(e)  Standardization  of  trade  certifi- 
cates. How  to  insure  reliability  of  cer- 
tificates. Standardization  of  description 
of  grades  and  terms. 

Subject  No.  5.   Raw  Materials: 

(a)  Survey  of  present  conditions  as 
to  source  and  character  of  supply  and 
their  interchange. 

(b)  The  establishment  of  a  Pan- 
Pacific  Commercial  Museum  and  a  trade 
clearing  house  which  will  facilitate  and 
increase  the  interchange  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  manufactured  products  and 
will  make  more  readily  available  the 
source  of  supply  to  the  point  of  need. 

Subject  No.  6.  Standardisation  of 
Weights,  Measures,  Coinage  and  the 
Protection  of  Patenis  and  Trade- 
marks: 

(a)  The  use  of  gold  as  the  standard 
of  coinage. 

(b)  Encouraging  inventors  by  uni- 
form protection  for  patents  and  trade- 
marks. 

Subject  No.  7.  International  Trade: 

(a)  General  aspect. 

(b)  Present  governmental  aids  and 
possibilities  of  additional  and  more  co- 
operative aid  by  governments. 

(c)  Establishing  international  trade 
press. 

Subject  No.  8.  Possible  Recommenda- 
tions for  Legislation: 
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A  Pan-Pacific  School  of  Journalism 

Dean  Walter  Williams 
President  World's  Press  Congress 


I  have  great  hope  of  the  improve- 
ment of  the  rising  generation,  of 
the  new  crop  of  journalists  that  is 
coming  on  in  the  various  countries  of 
the  world.  These  earlier  journalists 
have  made  a  great  mess  of  the  world 
or  they  permitted  a  great  mess  to  be 
made  by  other  people  and  the  chaos 
that  confronts  us  today  is,  in  a  meas- 
ure, in  a  very  considerable  measure, 
the  fault  of  the  press  of  the  world.  If 
the  newspapers  had  been  fair  and  un- 
censored  and  courageous  in  their  deal- 
ings with  the  peoples  of  their  own  lands 
and  the  peoples  of  other  lands  we 
would  not  so  certainly  have  had  the 
great  war,  the  end  of  which  we  have 
just  happily  witnessed. 

Honolulu  is  a  strategic  point  for  a 
School  of  Journalism.  It  seems  to  me 
there  are  not  to  be  very  many  schools 
of  journalism  in  the  world;  there  is 
not  enough  room  for  them.  Many 
great  schools  of  journalism  there  can- 
not be  any  more  than  many  great  uni- 
versities there  cannot  be.  There  can 
be  abundant  primary  and  much  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  but 
higher  education  in  the  larger  sense  can 
only  be  successfully  given  at  certain 
great  centers  or  certain  places  where 
opportunities  exist  therefor,  and  one 
of  these  places  it  seems  to  me,  as  far 
as  journalism  is  concerned,  is  this  pe- 
culiar community  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves this  afternoon,  and  the  reason  for 
that  of  course  is  that  map.  The  map 
makes  of  Honolulu  a  Charing  Cross  out 
on  the  Pacific;  it  makes  it  a  terminal 
station,  a  station  where  people  can  stop 
a  while  and  then  go  on  to  some  other 
place,  having  changed  cars  or  trams  or 
ships  or  outrigger  canoes  in  the  center 
of  this  great  ocean,  and  that  is  one 


reason.  Another  reason  is  that  here 
we  have  the  customs  and  habits  of 
peoples  of  the  Pacific  carried  out  in 
actual  everyday  life,  to  be  studied  here 
as  a  laboratory  before  our  eyes,  or  a 
panorama  to  perceive  as  we  look  out  on 
it  which  could  be  obtained  by  students 
nowhere  else  in  the  world. 

These  are  some  reasons  why  the  con- 
clusions seem  to  me  correct  that  an 
institution  here  which  would  take  for 
a  year  or  two  students  in  their  senior 
years  or  as  graduate  students  from 
Japan,  China,  New  Zealand,  Australia, 
the  Mainland  and  the  Philippines  and 
let  them,  for  a  year  or  two  here,  under 
proper  auspices,  with  inspiring  teach- 
ers, see  how  the  others  live.  In  a 
short  time  they  could  go  back  to  their 
own  countries  knowing  as  much  about 
conditions  of  life  among  other  peoples 
as  they  would  by  extensive  travel  and 
long  study  in  any  of  the  countries  thus 
represented. 

That  it  seems,  to  me  has  its  value  for. 
after  all,  as  it  cannot  be  too  frequently 
said,  if  journalism  is  to  be  anything 
other  than  a  mere  occupation  to  fur- 
nish bread  and  butter  to  those  engaged 
in  it,  if  it  is  to  reach  its  highest  mis- 
sion, it  must  undertake  to  make  the 
world  better  because  it  has  been  in  the 
world.  In  its  highest  analysis  it  is  a 
profession  of  public  service.  Some  one 
said  the  other  day  that  a  good  definition 
of  journalism  is  a  profession  that  knew 
where  hell  is  about  to  break  out  and 
had  a  reporter  there  to  tell  what  hap- 
pened when  the  devil  appeared.  It 
seems  to  me  a  better  definition  for  the 
new  journalism  in  the  new  world  is 
that  it  is  a  profession  that  knows  where 
heaven  can  be  brought  about  and  has 
a  reporter  on  hand  to  lift  the  lid. 
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Field  of  Service  for  the  Pan-Pacific  Press 
Conference 

By  Lorrin  A.  Thurston 
Proprietor  Honolulu  Advertiser 

(Before  the  Pan- Pacific  Press  Conference) 


"Ws  the  bloke ?" 

"  'Ee's  a  stranger." 

"'Eave  a  'arf  a  brick  at  'im!' 

(From  a  suppositious  conversation  be- 
tween two  English  laborers  concerning 
a  passerby.) 

The  foregoing  is  illustrative  of  a 
trait  in  human  nature — an  innate  feel- 
ing that  every .  stranger  is  an  enemy. 

It  is  doubtless  an  inheritance  from 
the  days  of  the  "cave  era,"  when  man 
was  a  "beast  of  prey,"  taking  what  he 
could  and  holding  what  he  took — when 
he  was  strong  enough  to  do  so. 

It  is  a  survival  from  the  days  of  un- 
curbed individualism,  when  "might 
was  right" — when  every  man's  hand 
was  against  every  other  man. 

In  these  twentieth  century  days,  man- 
kind has  progressed  to  the  extent,  at 
least,  that  all  other  men  are  not  neces- 
sarily enemies ;  that  some  may  even  be. 
prima  facie,  friends — those,  for  exam- 
f  pie,  of  the  same  family,  clan,  and,  more 
latterly,  of  the  same  nation — although 
it  is  historically  but  of  yesterday  that 
the  Scot  and  Briton  looked  askance  at 
one  another,  and  even  the  "hielander" 
and  the  "lowlander"  of  "bonny  Scot- 
land" were  each  the  legitimate  prey  of 
the  other;  and  the  warm  sentiment 
with  which,  on  general  principles,  a 
south-of-Irelander  still  regards  the 
English  needs  no  elaborate  proof. 

The  millenium  is  not  in  sight.  It  is 
not  even  within  hearing  distance  over 
the  horizon,  nor  within  signaling  dis- 
tance by  wireless!* 


Is  Manifestation  of  Spirit 

It  is,  however,  conceivable  that  the 
friendliness  which  has  in  course  of  time 
expanded  from  family  to  clan,  from 
clan  to  nation,  and,  to  some  extent,  to 
nations  of  kindred  blood  or  principles, 
can  be  extended  to  nations  not  of  the 
same  race  origin,  or  who  have  been 
nurtured  to  revere  different  ideals! 

It  is  an  axiom  that  "like  produces 
like." 

That  acquaintance  begets  friendliness. 

"Pan-Pacificism"  as  evidenced  in  and 
through  the  "Pan-Pacific  Union"  is  the 
visible  manifestation  of  a  spirit — a  sen- 
timent; and  that  spirit — that  sentiment 
is,  that  friendliness  begets  friendliness 
— friendliness  evolves  cooperation,  and 
cooperation  results  in  progress. 

The  great  distances  between  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  and,  until  re- 
cently, the  scarcity  of  speedy  steamers 
and  the  complete  absence  of  cables  and 
wireless,  prevented  communication  be- 
tween the  countries  bordering  thereon, 
and  knowledge  of  what  was  transpiring 
across  the  ocean  and  intimate  acquaint- 
ance between  citizens  of  the  Occident 
and  the  Orient,  almost  as  completely 
as  though  the  respective  countries  had 
been  located  in  separate  worlds. 

No  better  evidence  is  required  of  the 
recent  remoteness  of  Hawaii  from  the 
other  Pacific  countries,  and  they  from 
each  other,  than  the  fact  that  the  news 
of  the  election  of  President  McKinley 
came  to  Honolulu  by  a  steamer  sailing 
from  Yokohama,  Japan,  and  the  news 
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that  President  Cleveland  intended  to 
restore  the  Hawaiian  monarchy  reached 
Hawaii  by  a  steamer  sailing  from  Vic- 
toria, Canada,  and  the  news  of  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  provisional  government 
of  Hawaii  by  the  United  States  reached 
Hawaii  by  a  steamer  sailing  from  Auck- 
land, New  Zealand. 

During  the  past  two  decades  com- 
munication, both  steam  and  electric, 
across  the  Pacific  has  rapidly  devel- 
oped; but,  until  a  chance  visitor — one 
Alexander  Hume  Ford — breezed  into 
Honolulu,  well  within  that  period,  but 
little  advance  had  been  made  in  the 
bringing  together  of  the  peoples  of  the 
Pacific. 

Whether  Ford  evolved  the  spirit  of 
"Pan-Pacificism" — the  spirit  of  friend- 
liness— of  co-operation — of  progress, 
out  of  his  own  inner  consciousness,  or 
whether  he  crystallized  it  out  of  the 
balmy  breezes  and  friendly  atmosphere 
of  Hawaii,  has  not  been  revealed;  but 
as  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  the  gen- 
tleman was  soon  in  full  cry  upon  a 
scent  which  led  to  a  shrine  dedicated 
to  friendliness  entitled  "The  Hands 
Around  the  Pacific  Club." 

After  spending  some  months  in  Ho- 
nolulu proclaiming  the  virtues  of  this 
organization  to  a  somewhat  skeptical 
community,  remindful  of  the  voice  of 
the  prophet  crying  in  the  wilderness, 
Ford,  not  a  bit  discouraged  or  abashed, 
departed  on  a  swing  around  the  grand 
circuit  of  the  Pacific,  taking  in  New 
Zealand,  Australia,  the  Philippines, 
China  and  Japan. 

The  only  credentials  which  he  carried 
were  his  own  optimistic,  almost  beatific 
enthusiasm  and  a  letter  from  the  gover- 
nor of  Hawaii  couched  in  somewhat 
general  terms,  to  the  effect  that  the 
writer  thought  that  Ford  was  "all  right." 

In  the  course  of  a  year  or  so  Ford 
returned  to  Honolulu — not  with  a  string 
of  scalps  at  his  belt,  but  with  a  sheaf 


of  endorsements  of  the  "Hands  Around 
the  Pacific"  ideal,  by  high  officials  and 
public  organizations  of  the  several 
countries  named,  where  branches  of  the 
new  organization  had  been  established 
by  him.  A  natural  inquiry  was: 
"What  is  there  in  this  for  Ford?" 
Honolulu  has  long  ago  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  nothing  in  it 
for  Ford — nothing  except  the  "joy  of 
service"  and  the  exhilaration  incident 
to  accomplishment. 

This  brilliant  beginning  of  a  move- 
ment which  has  finally  evolved  into  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union,  was  due  to  Ford's 
intense  enthusiasm,  patent  sincerity  and 
unflagging  energy ;  but  even  these  quali- 
ties, combined  as  they  were,  with  his 
magnetic  and  almost  uncanny  faculty 
of  setting  other  people  to  work,  would 
not  have  succeeded  in  galvanizing  the 
traditional  lethargy  of  the  East  into 
action,  if  it  had  not  been  that  the  time 
was  ripe  for  just  such  a  movement. 

That  the  time  was  ripe,  is  evidenced 
by  the  rapidity  with  which  the  spirit 
of  "Pan-Pacificism"  has  taken  hold  and 
"friendly  cooperation"  become  the 
slogan  of  all  the  Pacific  countries  which 
have  come  within  the  sphere  of  the 
spirit. 

There  seems  to  have  come  into  the 
Pacific  world — spontaneously — like  unto 
a  new  creation — the  feeling  that  the  old 
policies  of  aloofness — of  isolation — of 
"every  man  for  himself  and  the  devil 
take  the  hindermost,"  are  obsolete. 

The  feeling  that  friendliness  and  co- 
operation were  to  lead  the  Pacific  na- 
tions out  of  the  wilderness  of  suspi- 
cion and  doubt,  seems  to  have  been  just 
beneath  the  surface,  awaiting  the  magic 
touch  which  should  crystallize  this  latent 
sentiment  into  realization  and  action— 
and  this  touch  was  supplied  by  Ford. 

So  much  for  the  animating  cause  and 
the  avenue  through  which  "Pan-Paci- 
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ficism"  has  arrived  at  its  present  posi- 
tion of  beneficent  activity. 

It  is  easy  to  formulate  generalities 
and  express  appreciation  of  good  in- 
tentions ;  but  "the  proof  of  the  pudding 
is  in  the  eating  of  it,"  and  one  fact  is 
worth  a  hundred  theories. 

I  wish  to  place  on  record  a  concrete 
instance  of  accomplishment  directly  due 
to  the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  which  would 
not  have  occurred  but  for  the  existence 
of  that  organization,  which  appears  to 
me  to  justify  all  of  the  time,  effort  and 
expense  which  has  been  expended  upon 
its  organization  and  maintenance. 

In  October,  1920,  a  most  disturbing 
condition  of  affairs  existed  in  Hawaii, 
with  possibilities  of  developing  in  such 
manner  as  to  intensify  already  existing 
race  suspicion,  leading  even  to  possible 
international  friction. 

Following  the  war  spirit  engendered 
on  the  mainland  against  the  German 
newspapers  and  schools  and  the  propa- 
ganda carried  on  through  them,  the 
sentiment  had  become  prevalent  in  Ha- 
waii that  the  local  so-called  "Language 
Schools" — chiefly  Japanese — should  be 
abolished  or  radically  controlled. 

An  attempt  to  accomplish  this 
through  the  local  Legislature  of  1918, 
excited  so  much  opposition  on  the  part 
of  those  who  would  be  affected  thereby, 
that  the  proposed  legislation  failed. 

Instead  of  settling  the  question  this 
failure  to  secure  action  aggravated  the 
situation  and  the  avowed  determination 
was  expressed  throughout  the  Territory 
that  Language  Schools  should  and  must 
be  abolished. 

The  Attorney  General  and  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  Honolulu,  the  lead- 
ing civic  organization  of  the  Territory, 
caused  drafts  of  bills  for  this  purpose 
to  be  drawn  and  published. 

There  was  no  sign  of  abatement  of 
opposition  to  the  proposed  measures 
and  there  seemed  no  prospect  for  settle- 


ment of  the  issue  except  upon  a  basis 
which  would  leave  a  permanent  feeling 
of  resentment  in  a  large  part  of  the 
community  against  the  ruling  element 
thereof,  based  upon  the  beliefs  that  the 
former  had  been  unjustly  and  unfairly 
dealt  with. 

A  special  term  of  the  Legislature  was 
already  in  session  and  the  anti-Lan- 
guage School  bills  under  consideration. 

At  this  stage  of  events  a  "Pan-Pacific 
Banquet"  was  held  at  the  International 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  in  Honolulu. 

Upon  this  particular  occasion  the 
threatening  aspect  of  the  Language 
School  question  rippled  the  placid  surf- 
ace of  the  international  pool  somewhat 
more  than  usual,  and  out  of  the  discus- 
sion there  was  evolved  a  plan  between 
certain  of  the  Japanese  and  some  of  the 
Americans  present,  by  which  it  was 
hoped  that  a  friendly  settlement  of  the 
issue  might  be  promoted. 

The  initiative  was  taken  by  the  Jap- 
anese and  the  ground  work  of  a  regu- 
latory legislative  act  suggested. 

This  was  presented  the  next  day  to 
a  meeting  of  the  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  which  had  been  especially 
convened  to  consider  the  bills  which 
had  been  drafted  by  its  own  committee. 

The  chamber  debated  its  own  bill  and 
the  proposition  submitted  by  the  Jap- 
anese for  several  hours,  and  adjourned 
without  action. 

Four  days  later  it  met  again  and  re- 
ceived in  confirmation  of  the  original 
proffer  a  written  draft  of  a  bill  to 
carry  the  original  proposition  into  ef- 
fect, accompanied  by  a  letter  signed 
by  a  committee  of  24  Japanese  residents 
of  Honolulu,  representing  the  business, 
financial,  professional,  and  religious 
leadership  of  the  community  of  that 
nationality,  and  the  editors  of  three  of 
the  daily  Japanese  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  Honolulu,  asserting  that  they 
were  responsible  for  the  proposed  act 
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and  would  support  its  enactment  and 
execution. 

As  a  result  of  this  action,  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  by  a  vote  of  S  to  1 
endorsed  the  measure  presented  by  the 
Japanese  in  place  of  that  presented  by 
its  own  committee,  and  recommended 
its  enactment  by  the  Legislature. 

The  bill  was  forthwith  introduced 
into  the  Legislature. 

A  public  hearing  was  given  thereon 
by  the  committee  to  whom  it  was  re- 
ferred at  which  the  community  was  in- 
vited to  express  its  views.  This  was 
freely  done  for  an  entire  forenoon. 

The  ultimate  result  was  that  the  sen- 
ate passed  the  bill  which  had  been 
offered  by  the  Japanese,  by  a  unanimous 
vote  and  the  house  of  representatives 
by  a  vote  of  approximately  S  to  1  and 
the  measure  was  signed  by  the  Gover- 
nor. 

The  law  contains  many  details — pre- 
scribed the  time  and  hours  of  sessions; 
subjected  the  curriculum  to  the  control 
of  the*  local  board  of  education;  re- 
quired the  schools  and  teachers  to  be 
licensed,  the  latter  to  be  subject  to  the 
ability  of  the  teachers  to  pass  an  ex- 
amination in  speaking  and  writing  the 
English  language  and  in  knowledge  of 
the  American  Constitution  and  history 
and  of  the  ideals  of  Democracy. 

The  same  Japanese  committee  which 
had  originally  proposed  the  legislation 
then  took  up  with  the  territorial  board 
of  education  the  question  of  securing 
special  instruction,  at  the  expense  of 
the  language  school  teachers,  in  the 
subjects  upon  which  they  were  required 
to  pass  an  examination. 

The  board  of  education  cooperated 
with  great  energy  and  friendliness,  such 
instruction  beginning  early  in  this  year 
1921. 

On  July  1st  last  the  required  examin- 
ations were  taken  by  approximately  300 
Japanese  language  school  teachers,  be- 


sides those  of  other  nationalities  and  a 
large  majority  of  them  passed  and  were 
duly  licensed. 

The  language  school  teachers  affected 
by  this  law  have  expressed  themselves, 
practically  unanimously,  as  being  highly 
appreciative  of  the  fair  and  friendly 
treatment  accorded  them  by  the  educa- 
tional authorities  of  the  territory  and 
the  American  community  has  been  more 
than  pleased  at  the  prompt  acquiescence 
and  manifest  sincerity  of  the  language 
school  authorities  involved.  It  is  even 
reported  that  some  of  the  teachers, 
through  the  medium  of  their  studies, 
have  been  converted  from  imperialism 
into  enthusiastic  advocates  of  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  government. 

Through  the  medium  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union's  method  of  discussion 
across  the  table  and  "getting  together" 
in  friendly  cooperation,  a  question 
which  a  year  ago  seriously  threatened 
the  peace  or  mind  of  this  community 
with  the  possibility  even  of  its  affecting 
international  relations  has  been  amica- 
bly and  satisfactorily  settled. 

While  all  of  the  issues  now  pending 
between  Pacific  countries  cannot  be 
settled  as  easily  or  as  promptly  as  was 
the  language  school  question  in  Hawaii, 
the  principles  involved  in  the  settle- 
ment of  this  question  are  equally  applic- 
able to  the  larger  and  more  serious  is- 
sues now  pending  or  which  may  here- 
after arise. 

The  spirit  of  'Tan-Pacificism" — that 
is,  the  spirit  of  settling  differences  by 
friendly  face  to  face  consultation  and 
mutual  cooperation,  will  not  immedi- 
ately bring  the  millenium,  but  it  offers 
a  better  and  more  hopeful  method  of 
settling  international  differences  and 
preventing  war  than  any  other  method 
yet  proposed. 

"Friendly  consultation  and  mutual 
cooperation"  is  a  slogan  worthy  of  the 
earnest  and  enthusiastic  support  of  this 
organization. 
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Journalists'  Union  In  Australia 

(A  Paper  Prepared  for  the  Pan- Pacific  Press  Conference.) 
By  H.  A.  Davies 
President,  Australian  Journalists*  Association 


While  on  the  surface  the  subject  of 
my  paper  does  not  appear  to  be  closely 
related  to  the  Pan-Pacific  Press  Con- 
gress yet  I  think  you  will  find  that 
our  efforts  to  organize  the  journalists 
of  Australia  is  not  altogether  foreign 
to  the  objects  of  this  meeting ;  for  while 
the  organization  of  the  journalists  of 
Australia  into  an  association  with  a 
definite  aim  has  been  of  great  benefit 
to  members  of  the  profession,  so  the 
organization  of  the  journalists  of  the 
countries  washed  by  the  waves  of  the 
Pacific  into  a  bond  such  as  has  been 
suggested  should  remove  many  mis- 
understandings, misconceptions  and 
prejudices  and  cannot  but  assist  in 
bringing  about  better  relations  between 
the  nations  concerned. 

Journalists  in  Australia  were  slow  to 
realize  the  advantage  of  having  a  pro- 
tective organization.  For  many  years 
they  worked  under  conditions  that 
would  not  have  been  tolerated  by  any 
other  profession.  The  old  saying  that 
"man  works  from  dawn  to  set  of  sun" 
did  not  apply  to  the  newspaper  man. 
His  work  was  never  done  and  he  was 
shut  out  from  all  social  enjoyment  (ex- 
cept such  social  events  that  he  attended 
to  report  for  his  paper).  He  could  not, 
with  any  certainty  of  keeping  it,  make  an 
appointment  to  spend  an  evening  with 
friends,  nor  could  he  be  present  to  en- 
tertain those  friends  who  came  to  his 
house.  In  fact,  on  most  newspapers  he 
was  always  on  duty.  There  were,  of 
course,  some  notable  exceptions,  but 
just  sufficient  to  prove  the  rule. 

In  spite  of  these  unhappy  conditions, 
when,  in  1911  the  Australian  Journal- 
ists' Association  was  formed  there  were 


many  newspaper  men  who  thought  that 
a  step  was  being  taken  which  was  in- 
compatible with  the  dignity  of  the  pro- 
fession. The  splendid  work  done  by 
the  new  organization,  however,  soon 
swept  away  much  of  the  opposition 
and  today  the  Association,  among  its 
membership  of  more  than  1000,  in- 
cludes newspaper  editors,  sub-editors, 
reporters,  authors,  press  artists  and 
photographers,  and  parliamentary  Han- 
sard staffs. 

Soon  after  its  formation  the  Asso- 
ciation registered  under  the  Common- 
wealth Conciliation  and  Arbitration 
Act.  Members  of  this  Congress  may 
perhaps  be  interested  if  I  describe  this 
Act,  which  was  the  first  great  step 
made  by  Australia  in  Industrial  Legis- 
lation. In  fact  it  initiated  a  new  legal 
province,  and  alongside  the  Criminal 
and  Civil  Law  in  Australia  is  now 
growing  up  a  code  of  Industrial  Law. 
This  Act,  as  its  name  implies,  insists 
on  efforts  at  conciliation  before  indulg- 
ing in  Arbitration.  Strikes  are  strictly 
prohibited  and  heavy  penalties  may  be 
imposed  upon  any  organization  regis- 
tered under  the  Act  which  indulges  in  a 
strike.  When  an  organization  of  em- 
ployees in  any  trade,  industry  or  calling 
desires  an  improvement  in  conditions, 
generally  after  an  abortive  conference 
with  the  employers,  a  plaint  is  filed  in 
the  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Court. 
The  president,  or  deputy  president  of 
the  court  (who  must  be  a  justice  of 
the  High  Court  of  Australia)  then 
summons  a  compulsory  conference  of 
the  two  sides,  over  which  conference  he 
presides.  At  the  meeting  he  endeavors 
to  reconcile  the  conflicting  view  points, 
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very  often  with  success.  If,  however, 
he  fails,  the  dispute  (which  by  the  way, 
must  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  any 
one  state)  is  referred  into  the  Arbitra- 
tion Court,  where  evidence  is  taken  on 
both  sides  and  the  witnesses  examined, 
after  which  the  president  announces  his 
award.  Barristers  are  permitted  to  ap- 
pear in  this  court,  but  if  one  side  to 
the  action  objects,  both  parties  must 
conduct  their  own  cases.  This  pro- 
vision was  inserted  in  the  law  so  as  to 
protect  financially  weak  organizations 
from  heavy  legal  expense.  Not  only 
have  the  ordinary  trade  unions  taken 
full  advantage  of  the  facilities  afforded 
by  this  court,  but  organizations  of  doc- 
tors, actors,  ships*  captains  and  officers, 
engineers,  civil  servants,  and  lastly, 
journalists  have  approached  it  at  vari- 
ous times. 

It  was  not  until  six  years  after  the 
formation  of  the  Australian  Journalists' 
Association  that  its  claims  were  heard 
before  the  court.  Soon  after  it  was 
formed,  a  conference  was  held  with  the 
newspaper  proprietors  and  certain  mini- 
mum rates  of  pay,  a  grading  of. staffs 
into  fifths  (three-fifths  being  senior, 
one-fifth  general  and  one-fifth  junior 
reporters)  and  six  days'  work  a  week 
were  agreed  upon,  together  with  a 
number  of  minor  improvements. 

In  1917,  as  the  result  of  the  parties 
being  unable  to  agree  upon  certain 
points,  a  plaint  was  heard  in  the  Com- 
monwealth Arbitration  Court.  The  case 
for  the  journalists  was  conducted  by 
the  officers  of  the  Association,  as  the 
judge  said,  "with  marked  ability." 
Reasonable  demands  having  been  made, 
they  were  granted  in  full.  Now  in 
Australia,  the  hours  of  employment 
must  not  exceed  46  hours  a  week,  there 
must  be  one  and  a  half  clear  days  off 
in  each  week  (except  in  the  case  of 
men  who  are  regularly  employed  after 
midnight,   when   five   days,   or  forty 


hours  a  week  are  worked.  Provision 
is  made  for  the  payment  of  a  minimum 
lineage  rate  to  district  or  country  cor- 
respondents who  are  members  of  the 
Association  and  for  not  less  than  six 
dollars  a  day  to  men  casually  employed. 
Provision  is  also  made  for  extra  pay- 
ment where  copy  is  duplicated  and 
where  photographs  are  supplied  by  a 
newspaper  man.  A  small  clause  (but 
one  that  relieves  the  journalist  of  the 
necessity  of  keeping  in  touch  with  the 
office  when  he  has  a  night  off)  is  that 
the  Duty  Book  of  a  morning  paper 
shall  (as  far  as  possible)  be  made  up 
by  6  p.  m.  on  the  preceding  afternoon. 

Recognizing  that  women  writers  are 
just  as  capable  as  men,  a  clause  was 
inserted  by  the  Association  and  agreed 
to  by  the  Court,  that  all  the  provisions 
of  the  award,  both  as  to  rates  of  the 
pay  and  conditions  of  the  work  shall 
apply  equally  to  the  male  and  female 
employees. 

Of  course,  the  difficulty  of  laying 
down  a  hard  and  fast  rule  in  certain 
cases  was  recognized  and  an  Excep- 
tional Circumstances  Clause  was  in- 
serted, under  which  a  person  may  be 
exempted  for  the  operation  of  some 
specific  provision  cf  the  award  Sach 
application  must,  however,  be  consented 
to  by  the  Association. 

That,  roughly,  describes  the  regula- 
tion of  conditions  of  journalism  in  Aus- 
tralia. It  has  had  none  of  the  bad  re- 
sults predicted  by  pessimists.  On  the 
contrary,  it  has  led  to  higher  efficiency 
on  the  part  of  the  men,  for  it  has  given 
them  sufficient  leisure  to  improve  their 
minds,  either  by  taking  the  various 
courses  in  journalism  arranged  by  the 
Association,  or  by  giving  them  an  op- 
portunity of  reading  and  keeping 
abreast  with  current  literature. 

The  relations  between  the  newspaper 
proprietors  and  the  journalists  in  their 
employ  have  never  been  better  than  at 
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present;  work  is  carried  on  harmoni- 
ously and  with  an  infinitesimal  amount 
of  friction. 

But  the  work  performed  by  the  As- 
sociation in  improving  the  conditions 
of  journalism  is  but  one  of  its  many 
activities.  It  publishes  a  monthly  mig- 
azine  (not  offered  for  public  sale)  in 
which  topics  of  interest  to  newspaper 
men  are  discussed  and  advice  given 
to  the  cadets  or  young  men  in  training 
for  journalism.  In  most  of  the  capital 
cities,  social  clubs  have  been  formed. 
Visiting  journalists  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  are  entertained  and  any  help 
or  advice  that  the  Association  can  give 
is  freely  put  at  their  service. 

In  this  connection  it  is  a  significant 
tribute  to  the  good  relations  existing 
between  the  Association  and  the  pro- 
prietors that  when  Lord  Northcliffe  was 
entertained  recently  by  the  Australian 
Journalists'  Association,  there  were  pres- 
ent as  guests  of  the  Association  the 
editor  and  general  manager  and  the 
chairman  of  directors  of  metropolitan 
morning  and  evening  papers,  apart  from 
the  editors  and  proprietors  of  many 
weekly  and  monthly  publications.  The 
Association  has  also  established  a  bu- 
reau which  serves  as  a  connecting  link 
between  members  in  search  of  employ- 
ment and  proprietors  seeking  newspaper 
men.  It  is  not  unusual  for  us  to  re- 
ceive a  telegram  reading  "Can  you  send 
us  a  good  all-around  senior  reporter 
for  country  daily?"  The  Association 
finds  out  if  there  are  any  available  and 
does  not  recommend  anyone  unless  it 
is  known  that  he  is  competent  to  per- 
form the  work  required. 

An  authors'  section  has  recently  been 
formed.  This  section  consists  of  the 
leading  Australian  novel  and  short  story 
writers.  The  Australian  Journalists' 
Association  is  now  assisting  the  authors 
to  secure  such  an  amendment  of  legis- 
lation as  will  give  them  better  protcr- 


tion.  Then  again  there  are  the  educa- 
tional courses  for  journalists  which 
have  been  arranged  at  several  of  the 
universities,  a  full  description  of  which 
I  gave  in  my  paper  before  the  World's 
Press  Congress. 

Another  sphere  in  which  the  Aus- 
tralian Journalists'  Association  has  been 
of  practical  advantage  to  journalists  is 
the  action  it  has  taken  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  pre-war  privileges  in  the 
discussion  of  facilities  for  boarding 
steamers  and  interviewing  oversea  pas- 
sengers immediately  upon  a  vessel's  ar- 
rival in  port.  During  the  war  these 
facilities  were  withdrawn  and  many 
obstacles  placed  in  the  way  of  the  men 
who  gathered  the  news.  As  the  result 
of  deputation  from  our  Association  to 
the  Cabinet  Ministers,  all  the  privileges 
have  been  restored  and  additional  ones 
granted. 

These  are  some  of  the  activities  of 
the  Association  which,  though  not  finan- 
cially strong,  is  forging  ahead  by  the 
exertions  of  a  devoted  band  of  journal- 
ists who  freely  give  of  their  time  and 
energy  to  furthering  the  interests  of 
journalism.  We  look  back  with  satis- 
faction on  our  achievements  of  the 
past  and  look  forward  with  confidence 
to  the  future. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  movement  com- 
menced today  will  develop  into  a  solid 
organization  of  journalists  of  all  the 
Pacific  countries.  They,  more  than  any- 
one else,  help  to  mould  public  thought 
and  if  their  energy  is  thrown  whole- 
heartedly in  the  direction  of  removing 
misunderstandings  and  of  making  the 
way  smooth  for  the  diplomatists,  much 
will  be  achieved.  I  most  cordially  wish 
the  Pan-Pacific  Press  Congress  success. 
If  it  assists  in  but  a  small  way  in  im- 
proving the  relations  between  the  na- 
tions bordering  on  the  Pacific,  then  its 
labors  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 
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The  Press  and  Peace  in  the  Pacific 

By  Henry  Stead 
Editor,  "Stead's  Reinew",  Melbourne,  Australia. 


I  regret  most  deeply  that  illness  pre- 
vents my  being  present  at  the  first  Pan- 
Pacific  Press  Conference,  to  attend 
which  I  traveled  specially  from  Aus- 
tralia. 

I  regard  this  Conference  as  of  the 
very  greatest  importance  for  the  po- 
litical centre  of  the  world  has  now 
shifted  from  Europe  to  the  Pacific.  In 
the  old  world  the  great  war  has  left  the 
Allies  supreme.  Their  word  is  law  and 
they  realize  that  if  they  would  main- 
tain peace  they  must  agree  amongst 
themselves.  In  the  Pacific  however  these 
same  Powers  are  by  no  means  a  happy 
family.  They  do  not  agree,  and  their 
differences,  minor  though  most  of  them 
be,  actually  threaten  the  peace  of  the 
world.  That  being  so  every  effort  put 
forth  to  improve  the  relations  between 
the  Pacific  nations  is  of  peculiar  im- 
portance at  the  present  time.  We  news- 
paper men  realize  how  great  an  in- 
fluence we  can  and  do  wield  among  the 
people,  and  if  we,  in  conference,  can 
come  to  some  understanding  amongst 
ourselves,  can  evolve  some  plan  of 
united  action  with  the  object  of  enabling 
the  Pacific  nations  to  get  to  know  one 
another  better  and  thus  avoid  the  un- 
necessary friction  which  so  easily  arises, 
we  will  indeed  have  done  well. 

It  is  an  astonishing  fact,  which  too 
few  people  properly  realize,  that  whilst 
all  the  great  nations  are  spending  huge 
sums  on  making  preparations  for  de- 
fence and  war,  not  one  of  them  is 
spending  a  single  cent  in  order  to  sys- 
tematically attempt  to  make  the  war 
they  fear  impossible.  Millions  of  dol- 
lars are  spent  on  building  gigantic 
superdreadnaughts  which  will  be  obso- 


lete in  five  years,  but  not  one  dollar  is 
set  aside  with  the  object  of  promoting 
better  relations  between  the  nations,  get- 
ting them  to  know  each  other  better, 
thus  making  war  less  likely.  It  was  a 
well  known  American  statesman  who,  at 
a  time  of  crises  prior  to  the  late  war, 
declared:  "Give  me  the  price  of  a 
single  battleship  and  I  will  undertake 
to  make  this  threatened  struggle  impos- 
sible." 

Just  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the 
Administration  were  to  set  aside  no 
more  than  one  percent  of  its  war  ap- 
propriations for  use  in  peace  propo- 
ganda.  Why  there  would  be  no  war! 
Today  it  costs  at  least  $25,000,000  to 
build  a  dreadnought.  What  could  not 
be  done  with  one  percent  of  that  huge 
sum  for  the  cause  of  peace.  But  no 
Government  at  present  sets  aside  even 
0..1  percent  of  its  war  expenditures  for 
peace  purposes. 

Several  years  ago  when  the  mayors 
of  French  towns  were  visiting  England, 
having  been  invited  to  do  so  by  their 
English  confreres,  all  the  money  re- 
quired for  their  entertainment  had  to 
be  raised  privately.  The  British  Gov- 
ernment, although  most  sympathetic, 
had  actually  no  funds  available  to  pro- 
vide these  visitors  with  even  one  ban- 
quet !•  Yet  when  distinguished  soldiers 
from  abroad  came  to  England  the  War 
Office  had  always  plenty  of  money  to 
entertain  them  with.  Every  one  admits 
that  visits  of  this  nature  helped  to  bring 
about  a  better  understanding  between 
England  and  France,  but  the  expense  of 
such  visits  had  to  be  borne  always  by 
private  individuals.  That  is  not  right 
and  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
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newspaper  man  to  try  and  induce  his 
particular  Government  to  set  aside  a 
definite  sum,  better  still  a  fixed  percent- 
age of  its  defence  and  war  expenditure, 
which  should  be  used  in  order  to  facili- 
tate visits  of  representative  men  and 
workers  from  one  country  to  another; 
should  be  used  to  disseminate  correct 
information  about  one  country  in  an- 
other, and  above  all  should  be  utilized 
to  run  to  earth  in  one  country  the  lies 
which  are  at  present  so  widely  cir- 
culated about  another. 

What  is  needed  in  every  country  is 
a  Ministry  of  Friendship  in  charge  of 
a  man  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  ap- 
ply the  grease  of  truth  to  the  interna- 
tional machinery  when  the  friction  be- 
tween its  parts  became  acute.  We  have 
Secretaries  of  State,  for  War,  for  the 
Navy,  and  Ministers  of  Defense — im- 
mensely complicated  diplomatic  services 
whose  nominal  duty  it  is  to  work  for 
peace  but  who,  alas,  are  much  more  con- 
cerned in  finding  out  the  latest  devices 
other  nations  have  adopted  in  their 
armies  and  navies  than  they  are  in 
smoothing  away  those  little  irritations 
which  so  quickly  give  cause  for  war. 

In  Australia  the  year  before  the  war 
we  spent  almost  £6,000,000  on  the  army 
and  navy.  Unless  the  Disarmament 
Conference  at  Washington  is  successful 
we  shall  have  to  spend  much  more  than 
that  in  coming  years.  The  taxpayers  in 
the  Commonwealth,  already  complain- 
ing, will  strongly  protest,  but  protests 
will  be  of  no  avail  if  other  fleets  of  the 
Pacific  are  being  increased  in  size.  The 
man  who  has  to  find  the  money  is 
likely  to  approve  the  suggestion  that  a 
very  small  part  of  it  should  be  used 
to  make  the  war  he  fears  impos- 
sible. Australia  could  well  afford  to 
spend  0.1  percent  of  its  defense  appro- 
priation on  work  for  peace  in  the  Pa- 
cific. £60,000  is  a  small  amount,  yet 
carefully  expended  it  should  make  the 


raising  of  £6,000,000  for  defence  pur- 
poses unnecessary.  If  all  the  Pacific 
countries  were  to  spend  no  more  than 
0.1  percent  of  their  appropriations  for 
armies  and  navies  on  systematic  peace 
propaganda  I  am  convinced  that  the 
need  for  those  armies  and  those  navies 
would  quickly  disappear. 

We  are,  I  think,  all  seized  with  the 
fact  that  wars  are  almost  always  due  to 
misunderstandings  which  had  time  per- 
mitted could  have  been  cleared  up.  But 
whilst  the  machinery  for  making  war 
is  always  well  oiled,  efficient  and  up-to- 
date,  no  special  machinery  for  preserv- 
ing peace  exists  at  all.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  might  well  work  for  the  setting 
up  of  such  machinery  and  urge  our  res- 
pective governments  to  set  aside  a  mere 
fraction  of  the  huge  sums  they  spend 
on  getting  ready  for  war  to  be  used  in 
bringing  about  a  better  understanding 
between  Pacific  peoples,  in  running  a 
campaign  of  truth  to  counteract  the 
wild  and  foolish  rumors  which  at  pres- 
ent furnish  fuel  for  misunderstandings 
and  mutual  distrust. 

But  whilst  I  think  it  is  the  bounded 
duty  of  governments  to  systematically 
work  for  peace  and  not  concern  them- 
selves only  in  preparing  for  war,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  bring  them  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  that  fact.  Meanwhile  can  we 
not  do  something  ourselves  to  counter- 
act these  lies  and  rumors  which  work 
so  much  mischief  in  our  relations  with 
other  Pacific  countries.  We  are  severely 
handicapped  because  we  ourselves  do 
not  know  the  truth  about  our  neighbors 
and  not  knowing  the  truth,  we  cannot 
contradict  the  lie.  It  would  be  well  if 
every  large  newspaper  or  group  of 
newspapers  were  to  have  a  reliable  cor- 
respondent in  each  country  washed  by 
the  Pacific,  who  could  be  relied  on  to 
give  accurate  information  himself  and 
to  report  false  news  which  was  being 
circulated  in  the  country  where  he  was 
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living  about  that  one  where  the  papers 
he  represented  were  located.  Expense 
is  of  course  the  chief  argument  against 
this  plan,  but  already  some  of  the  Aus- 
tralian papers  have  made  a  beginning 
and  a  reliable  correspondent  represents 
the  Melbourne  Herald  in  Japan. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  papers 
will  follow  suit.  But  correspondents  are 
a  luxury  which  great  newspapers  only 
can  indulge  in,  the  lesser  journals  have 
to  rely  upon  what  they  get  from  the 
large  dailies  and  from  chance  letters. 
The  Pan-Pacific  Union,  which  has  al- 
ready done  so  much  to  promote  a  better 
feeling  in  the  Pacific,  might  be  of  use 
here.  It  might  act  as  a  distribution 
centre  of  reliable  news  concerning  every 
Pacific  country.  There  are  plenty  of 
journals  in  Australia  which  would  be 
glad  to  have  short  articles  telling,  for 
instance,  about  labor  conditions  in  Ja- 
pan and  China;  plenty  which  would 
publish  brief  accounts  of  social  move- 
ments in  other  countries  and  so  on  and 
so  forth.  How  far  they  would  be  pre- 
pared to  support  a  "truth"  service  of 
this  kind  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  my 
experience  certainly  suggests  that  it 
would  be  unwise  to  offer  it  free.  Indi- 
viduals and  newspapers,  whilst  at  first 
welcoming  something  for  nothing,  soon 
cease  to  have  interest  in  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  they  have  to  pay  even 
a  small  sum  for  it,  their  interest  is  pre- 


served and  when  they  would  throw  a 
batch  of  free  articles  into  the  waste- 
paper  basket,  they  would  carefully 
peruse  those  they  had  paid  to  have  sent 
them. 

The  scheme  would  require  working 
out  and  considerable  modification  but, 
properly  done,  it  should  be  of  immense 
value  in  bringing  about  a  better  under- 
standing between  the  Pacific  peoples.  It 
is  because  .we  do  not  understand  each 
other,  because  we  are  suspicious  of  each 
other,  that  we  think  and  talk  of  war.  If 
we  knew  more  about  each  other  we 
would  think  much  less  about  war.  The 
press  can  do  more  than  any  other  agency 
to  bring  about  the  desired  understand- 
ing. It  can  frown  on  scare  rumors  and 
seek  always  to  soothe  instead  of  ruffle 
the  suceptibilities  of  its  neighbors.  The 
Pacific  being  now  the  centre  of  world 
politics  the  responsibilities  thrown  on 
the  Pacific  Press  are  great,  far  greater 
than  they  have  ever  been  before.  I  am 
confident  that  we  will  rise  to  the  occa- 
sion and  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
dispel  the  danger  of  war  and  bring  in 
that  era  of  peace  which  we  so  fondly 
imagined  would  be  ours  once  the  great 
war  had  been  won.  I,  at  any  rate, 
pledge  myself  to  do  everything  in  my 
power  to  assist  any  movement  started 
at  this  Conference  which  has  as  an  ob- 
ject the  bringing  of  mutual  understand- 
ing and  trust  amongst  the  peoples  of 
the  Pacific. 
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PAN-PACIFIC   UNION  BULLETIN 


THE  PAN-PACIFIC  UNION 

Is  an  organizition  representing  Governments  of  Pacific  lands,  with  which  are 
affiliated  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  kindred  bodies,  working  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Pacific  States  and  Communities,  and  for  a  greater  co-operation  among 
and  between  the  people  of  all  races  in  Pacific  lands.  Its  central  office  is  in 
Honolulu  at  the  ocean  crossroads. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  is  incorporated  with  an  International  Board  of 
Trustees,  representing  every  race  and  nation  of  the  Pacific. 

The  trustees  may  be  added  to  or  replaced  by  appointed  representatives  of 
the  different  countries  co-operating  in  the  Pan-Pacific  Union.  The  following 
are  the  main  objects  set  forth  in  the  charter  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union : 

1.  To  call  in  conference  delegates  from  all  Pacific  peoples  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  and  furthering  the  interests  common  to  Pacific  nations. 

2.  To  maintain  in  Hawaii  and  other  Pacific  lands  bureaus  of  information 
and  education  concerning  matters  of  interest  to  the  people  of  the  Pacific,  and  to 
disseminate  to  the  world  information  of  every  kind  of  progress  and  opportunity 
in  Pacific  lands,  and  to  promote  the  comfort  and  interests  of  all  visitors. 

3.  To  aid  and  assist  those  in  all  Pacific  communities  to  better  understand 
each  other,  and  to  work  together  for  the  furtherance  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
land  of  their  adoption,  and,  through  them,  to  spread  abroad  about  the  Pacific 
the  friendly  spirit  of  inter-racial  co-operation. 

4.  To  assist  and  to  aid  the  different  races  in  lands  of  the  Pacific  to  co- 
operate in  local  fairs,  to  raise  produce,  and  to  create  home  manufactured  goods. 

5.  To  own  real  estate,  erect  buildings  needed  for  housing  exhibits;  pro- 
vided and  maintained  by  the  respective  local  committees. 

6.  To  maintain  a  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Museum,  and  Art  Gallery. 

7.  To  create  dioramas,  gather  exhibits,  books  and  other  Pan-Pacific 
material  of  educational  or  instructive  value. 

8.  To  promote  and  conduct  a  Pan-Pacific  Exposition  of  the  handicrafts  of 
the  Pacific  peoples,  of  their  works  of  art,  and  scenic  dioramas  of  the  most 
beautiful  bits  of  Pacific  lands,  or  illustrating  great  Pacific  industries. 

9.  To  establish  and  maintain  a  permanent  college  and  "clearing  house"  of 
information  (printed  and  otherwise)  concerning  the  lands,  commerce,  peoples, 
and  trade  opportunities  in  countries  of  the  Pacific,  creating  libraries  of  commer- 
cial knowledge,  and  training  men  in  this  commercial  knowledge  of  Pacific  lands. 

10.  To  secure  the  co-operation  and  support  of  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments, chambers  of  commerce,  city  governments,  and  of  individuals. 

11.  To  enlist  for  this  work  of  publicity  in  behalf  of  Alaska,  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines,  Federal  aid  and  financial  support,  as  well  as 
similar  co-operation  and  support  from  all  Pacific  governments. 

12.  To  bring  all  nations  and  peoples  about  the  Pacific  Ocean  into  closer 
friendly  and  commercial  contact  and  relationship. 


TRUSTEES 

President   Hon.  Wallace  R.  Farrlngton,  Governor  of  Hawaii 

Vice-Presidents:  Hon.  Walter  F.  Frear,  William  R.  Castle 

F.  C.  Atherton  Chung  K.  Ai 

Treasurer  F.  E.  Blake 

Mayor  of  Honolulu  J.  H.  Wilson 

G.  P.  Denison  G.  N.  Wilcox  J.  M.  Young  Dr.  W.  T.  Brlgham 

Vaughan  MacCaughey  John  Guild  John  C.  Lane  F.  J.  Lowrey 

C.  Yada  Dr.  Iga  Mori  F.  F.  Baldwin  R.  H.  Trent 

K.  Yamamoto  Richard  A.  Cooke  D.  H.  Hitchcock  C.  J.  McCarthy 

Director  Alexander  Hume  Ford 

Executive  Secretary  Dr.  Frank  F.  Bunker 


and  Consuls  in  Honolulu  from  Pacific  Countries 
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Some  Activities  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union 

AUTONOMOUS  BRANCHES 

The  Pan-Pacific  Clubs  and  Associations  abroad. 
The  Pan-Pacific  Association  in  Hawaii. 
The  Pan-Pacific  Club  in  Honolulu. 

THE  PAN-PACIFIC  PRESS  CONFERENCE 


COUNCILS  AND  COMMITTEES  APPOINTED  BY 
THE  PAN-PACIFIC  UNION 


1. 

The 

Pan-Pacific  Community  Center  Council. 

2. 

The 

Pan-Pacific  Educational  Council. 

3. 

The 

Pan-Pacific  Scientific  Council. 

4. 

The 

Pan-Pacific  Information  Bureau. 

5. 

The 

Pan-Pacific  Publicity  Council. 

6. 

The 

Pan-Pacific  Athletic  Council. 

7. 

The 

Pan-Pacific  Health  Research  Council. 

8. 

The 

Pan-Pacific  Conservation  Council. 

9. 

The 

Pan-Pacific  Art  and  Musical  Council. 

10. 

The 

Pan-Pacific  University  Council. 

11. 

The 

Pan-Pacific  Good  Citizenship  Club. 

12. 

The 

Pan-Pacific  Aloha  and  Entertainment  Committee. 

-J 


UNDER  ORGANIZATION  BY  THE  PAN-PACIFIC  UNION 

The  Pan-Pacific  Board  of  Trade. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  Women's  Auxiliary  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union. 


AT  WORK 

The  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  Committee. 
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The  Pan-Pacific  Union 


The  Pan-Pacific  Union  is  now  in  the 
midst  of  a  series  of  conferences  that 
are  bringing  together  into  personal  ac- 
quaintanceship the  leaders 
The  Pan-  in  practically  all  lines  of 
Pacific  thought  and  action  in  Pa- 
Union       cific  lands. 

The  heads  of  Pacific  Gov- 
ernments are  the  heads  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union.  Delegates  are  sent  to 
its  conferences  by  the  Governments  of 
Pacific  lands  and  at  their  expense. 
Many  of  the  Governments  of  the  Pa- 
cific, including  that  of  the  United 
States,  have  made  appropriations  to- 
ward the  expenses  of  these  conferences. 
The  Hawaiian  Legislature  and  the 
Trustees  of  the  Union,  as  hosts,  con- 
tribute about  $30,000  a  year. 

The  actual  tangible  results  of  the 
good  work  the  Union  has  done  in 
establishing  personal  points  of  con- 
tact between  the  leading  minds  of  the 
Pacific,  are  becoming  apparent. 

Pan-Pacific  organizations,  as 
branches  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  are 
springing  up  everywhere  around  the 
Pacific.  In  the  growth  and  vigor  of 
these  around  the  Pacific  organizations 
lies  the  future  strength  and  value  of 
the  work  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union. 

THE   PAN-PACIFIC   CLUBS  AND 
ASSOCIATIONS  ABROAD 

When  in  1911  the  first  Pan-Pacific 
Conference  was  held  in  Honolulu,  the 
delegates  from  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  other  Pacific  lands  voted  to  make 
Honolulu  the  conference  city  of  the 
Pacific  because  of  its  convenient  situ- 
ation at  the  ocean's  crossroads.  Fur- 


ther, they  suggested  the  organization 
in  Honolulu  of  a  Hands  Around  the 
Pacific  Club  to  bring  into  closer  ac- 
quaintance the  men  of  all  Pacific  races 
in  Hawaii.  With  the  aid  of  the  visit- 
ing delegates  the  formation  of  this 
organization  was  brought  about.  The 
Hands  Around  the  Pacific  Club  in  Ha- 
waii functioned  until  1917  when  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union  received  its  charter 
and  succeeded  the  local  club.  The 
Union  has  accomplished  far  broader 
work,  having  the  backing  of  practically 
all  of  the  Pacific  Governments. 

In  Australia  in  1912  the  Hands 
Around  the  Pacific  Club  of  Sydney  was 
founded.      Later     this  organization 

changed  its  name  to 
The  Pan-Pacific  the  Millions  Club  of 
Association  New    South  Wales. 

Its  president,  Sir 
Arthur  Richard  is  the  representative 
of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  in  Australia, 
under  the  Premier,  who  is  an  honorary 
president  of  the  Union.  In  1915  the 
Millions  Club  of  West  Australia  was 
organized  by  the  Director  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union;  also  the  City  Club  of 
Manila,  both  as  parts  of  the  Hands 
Around  the  Pacific  Movement.  In 
1918  Hands  Around  the  Pacific  clubs 
were  organized  in  both  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  as  branches  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union.  These  organizations 
were  officially  encouraged  by  the  Gov- 
ernments, the  Premiers  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  both  being  Honorary 
Presidents  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union. 
Both  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have 
appropriated  funds  toward  the  expenses 
of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  and  have  sent 
their  delegates  to  its  conferences. 
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In  Shanghai  in  1920  the  Pan-Pacific 
Association  of  China  was  organized 
and  soon  grew  to  a  membership  of 
thousands.   Such  men  as  ex-Premier  of 

j  China,  Tong  Shao  Yi,  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen, 
and  Dr.  Wu  Ting  Fang,  were  officers 
of  the  association.     When  the  con- 

!     gressional  party  visited  China  during 

|  the  summer  of  1920  this  organization 
tendered  a  banquet  attended  by  500 
members,  to  each  of  whom  was  pre- 
sented a  carefully  prepared  history  of 
China  gotten  out  by  the  Pan-Pacific 
Association  for  this  occasion.  Later 

i  the  association  launched  a  good  roads 
campaign  for  China  that  swept  the 
country.  This  association  has  sent  its 
delegates  to  the  Pan-Pacific  Conferences 
called  by  the  Union. 

In  Peking,  where  the  President  of 
China  is  an  Honorary  President  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union,  a  Pan-Pacific  Asso- 
ciation was  organized  during  the  visit 

I  of  the  congressional  party.  President 
Hsu-Shih-Chang  of  China  sent  his  per- 
sonal check  to  the  Union  for  $1,000, 
and  China  has  sent  delegates  to  the 
conferences  called  by  the  Union. 

The  King  of  Siam  is  another  Hon- 
orary President  of  the  Union  who  has 
liberally  contributed  funds  towards  its 
support.  In  Siberia  there  is  a  flour- 
ishing Pan-Pacific  Association  with 
headquarters  at  Vladivostok. 

In  Seoul,  Korea,  there  is  a  Pan- 
Pacific  Association  organized  as  a 
branch  of  the  Union,  some  of  its  offi- 
cers have  attended  the  conferences  held 
in  Honolulu. 

In  Tokyo,  the  capital  of  Japan,  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Peers  were  as- 
sisted by  Senators  and  Congressmen 
from  the  United  States  in  organizing 
the  Japanese  Pan-Pacific  Association, 
with  Prince  I.  Tokugawa,  President  of 
the  House  of  Peers,  as  president. 
Premier  Hara  accepted  an  Honorary 
Presidency  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union 


for  Japan.  The  Japanese  Government 
has  sent  official  delegates  to  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Scientific,  Educational,  and 
Press  Conferences  held  in  Honolulu. 

In  San  Francisco  a  Pan-Pacific  Club 
was  founded  in  1917  and  merged  with 
the  San  Francisco  Foreign  Trade  Club, 
which  holds  the  annual  Balboa,  or  Pan- 
Pacific  Day,  banquet  in  that  city  on 
September  17. 

In  Washington  as  well  as  in  San 
Francisco  and  in  Los  Angeles,  the  dele- 
gates who  have  attended  any  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Conferences  in  Honolulu, 
have  organized  to  meet  each  other  from 
time  to  time  and  to  attend  the  annual 
Pan-Pacific  banquets,  which  are  a  fea- 
ture of  all  the  Pan-Pacific  Clubs  and 
Associations,  on  September  17  of  each 
year;  this  in  commemoration  of  the 
anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  the 
Pacific  by  a  European,  Vasco  Gomez 
de  Balboa.  These  branch  organizations 
help  to  carry  forward  one  of  the  chief 
objects  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  as  set 
forth  in  its  charter:  "To  maintain  a 
permanent  clearing  house  of  informa- 
tion concerning  the  lands,  commerce, 
peoples,  and  trade  opportunities  in 
countries  of  the  Pacific." 

THE  PAN-PACIFIC  CLUB 
Honolulu 

In  Honolulu  the  Pan-Pacific  Club  has 
had  a  varied  career,  many  of  the  proj- 
ects it  has  inaugurated  locally  having 
been  taken  over  by  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union. 

It  was  the  Honolulu  Pan-Pacific 
Club  that  assumed  the  expenses  and 
responsibility  of  the  Pan-Pacific  build- 
ing at  the  San  Diego 
The  Pan-  Exposition  which  it  in- 
Pacific  Club  vited  the  countries  of  the 
Pacific  to  occupy  as  its 
guests.  The  Pan-Pacific  Club  of  Ho- 
nolulu conducted  the  annual  carnival 
in  Hawaii  in  1917,  preparing  a  hun- 
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dred  floats  illustrating  the  history  and 
progress  of  each  Pacific  country.  It 
also  erected  a  pavilion  some  three  hun- 
dred feet  in  length  in  which  was 
brought  together  the  nucleus  of  a  per- 
manent Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Mu- 
seum and  Art  Exhibit. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Club  turned  its 
clubhouse  in  Honolulu  over  to  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union  for  the  uses  of  its  cleri- 
cal forces.  Here  were  held  the  daily 
lunches  of  the  different  branches  of 
the  Club  and  the  Union.  The  Pan- 
Pacific  Foreign  Trade  Club  held  its 
weekly  luncheon  meetings  here,  as  did 
the  Pan-Pacific  Artists  and  Architects 
Club  until  this  branch  of  the  work 
outgrew  its  quarters  and  built  a  house 
of  its  own.  In  the  Pan-Pacific  club- 
house the  Club  and  the  Union  planned 
many  of  the  banquets  and  pageants 
that  wene  given  in  honor  of  visiting 
dignitaries  from  Pacific  lands. 

There  has  been  a  distinct  cleavage 
of  the  lines  of  action  of  the  Club  and 
the  Union,  the  officers  of  the  Union 
having  been  moved  to  the  Alexander 
Young  building  until  such  time  as  the 
proposed  Pan-Pacific  palace  be  erected 
as  its  permanent  home. 

The  Iolani  Royal  Palace,  now  the 
Executive  building  in  Hawaii,  is  used 
as  a  meeting  place  for  the  delegates  to 
the  Pan- Pacific  conferences,  the  sessions 
being  held  in  the  old  throne  room  and 
the  conferences  called  to  order  by  the 
Governor  of  Hawaii  as  President  of 
the  Pan-Pacific  Union. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Club,  now  an  en- 
tirely local  organization,  but  affiliated 
with  the  Union,  contemplates  the  cre- 
ation of  a  roof  garden  commodious 
enough  to  take  care  of  a  large  mem- 
bership from  all  races.  Here  it  is  pro- 
posed to  have  a  meeting  place  where 
each  Pacific  group  may  have  its  own 
restaurant  and  entertainment  halls,  and 
where   free   educational   films   of  all 


Pacific  lands  may  be  shown  nightly 
for  the  education  of  all.  It  will  aid 
locally  in  carrying  out  a  provision  in 
the  charter  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union. 

"To  aid  and  assist  those  in  Pacific 
countries  to  better  understand  each 
other,  and  to  work  together  for  the 
.urtheranc«  of  the  best  interests  orf  the 
land  of  their  adoption,  and  through 
them  to  spread  abroad  about  the  Pa- 
cific the  friendly  spirit  of  inter-racial 
co-operation." 

THE  PAN-PACIFIC  ASSOCIATION 
IN  HAWAII 

The  Pan-Pacific  Association  was  or- 
ganized in  Hawaii  carrying  out  a  pro- 
vision of  the  charter  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union. 

"To  secure  the  co-operation  and  sup- 
port of  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments, Chambers  of  Commerce,  city 
governments,  and  in- 
The  Pan-Pacific  dividuals." 
Association  Delegates  from  each 
in  Hawaii  and  every  civic  body 

in  Hawaii  were  in- 
vited to  meet,  confer  and  organize  the 
Pan-Pacific  Association  of  Hawaii.  This 
was  done  and  the  organization  has  suc- 
cessfully functioned  for  several  years. 
Recognizing  that  many  tryouts  of 
remedies  for  interracial  problems  must 
necessarily  be  made  in  Hawaii,  the 
social  experimental  laboratory  of  the 
Pacific,  before  the  results  could  be 
recommended  to  other  lands,  the  asso- 
ciation has  done  excellent  pioneer 
work.  In  Honolulu  are  organizations 
made  up  entirely  of  either  Chinese, 
Japanese,  Koreans,  Filipinos,  Hawa- 
iians,  Portuguese,  Russians,  or  Amer- 
icans. The  delegates  from  all  of  these 
meet  in  the  Pan-Pacific  Association  on 
an  equal  footing  and  plan  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  city  or  the  territory.  These 
meetings  of  the  leaders  of  all  races  liv- 
ing in  Hawaii  have  resulted  in  a  better 
understanding. 
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Some  Functions  of  the  Pan -Pacific  Union 


The  chief  function  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  as  expressed  in  the  first  clauses 
of  its  charter  is  : 

"To  call  in  conference  delegates 
from  all  Pacific  peoples  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  and  further- 
ing the  interests  common  to  Pacific 
nations." 

"To  bring  all  peoples  and  na- 
tions about  the  Pacific  Ocean  into 
closer  friendly  and  commercial  con- 
tact and  relationship." 
The  Pan-Pacific  Union  has  for  years 
set  itself  to  the  task  of  establishing 
points  of  contact  between  the  leading 
men  of  all  lines  of  thought  and  action 
in  Pacific  lands.    In  this  it  has  been 
splendidly  successful. 

It  has  brought  together  the  scientists 
of  the  Pacific  and  those  unlearned  in  the 
solution  of  the  scientific  problems  of  the 
Pacific  for  united  effort  and  has  or- 
ganized them  into  a  council  that  is  to 
continue  the  work  begun. 

It  has  assembled  the  leaders  in  edu- 
cation from  Pacific  lands  and  has  or- 
ganized them  into  a  friendly  working 
body  that  will  meet  to- 
Functions  gether  every  few  years  to 
of  the  suggest  plans  for  Pan-Pa- 
Union  cific  Educational  work  that 
the  Pan-Pacific  Union  will 
be  expected  to  carry  into  effect. 

It  has  brought  the  Press  men  of  the 
Pacific  together  for  discussion;  they 
effecting  a  permanent  organization  that 
co-operates  with  the  Pan-Pacific  Union 
in  the  dissemination  of  truthful  reports 
of  and  between  Pacific  lands.  Both  or- 
ganizations are  seeking  the  immediate 


lowering  of  trans-Pacific  cable  and  ra- 
dio rates  to  a  point  so  moderate  in 
charge  that  every  Pacific  people  may 
well  afford  through  its  press  to  be  fully 
informed  and  educated  of  all  other  Pa- 
cific lands  and  peoples. 

It  is  bringing  together  the  com- 
mercial giants  of  the  Pacific,  it  is  plan- 
ning for  a  meeting  of  the  medical  men, 
and  proposes  to  call  together  the  men 
of  all  Pacific  lands  who  best  understand 
the  subject  of  conservation  in  all  its 
phases. 

The  scientists  have  declared  that  with 
proper  knowledge  of  the  migration  of 
fish  in  the  Pacific  and  their  proper 
protection  by  international  law,  the 
Pacific  Ocean  might  be  made  to  feed 
the  world.  They  have  also  expressed 
a  belief  that  the  bulk  of  the  future  food 
supply  of  the  world  may  be  made  to 
come  from  Pacific  lands.  These  state- 
ments are  made  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  about  the  Pacific  already  live  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  population  of  the 
globe,  some  in  regions  which  it  is  claim- 
ed are  overpopulated. 

The  Pacific  is  at  least  the  future,  if 
not  the  present,  theatre  of  the  world's 
commerce.  Honolulu  is  at  the  cross- 
roads of  the  Pacific  and  for  that  rea- 
son was  chosen  as  the  Conference  City 
of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union.  The  heads 
of  all  Pacific  Governments  are  officials 
of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  and  it  is  hoped 
that  a  conference  of  the  Presidents 
and  Premiers  of  Pacific  lands  may  be 
held  in  Honolulu  in  the  not  very  dis- 
tant future,  and  a  beginning  made 
toward  the  erection  of  a  permanent 
home  for  the  Pan-Pacific  Union. 
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A  Pan-Pacific  Community  Center 
Council  is  being  founded  for  this  def- 
inite project. 

There  is  needed  in  Honolulu,  a  cen- 
tral buildjng  or  place  to  house  the 
various  activities  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union.  A  Pan-Pacific  art  ex- 
Pan-  hibit  was  to  have  been  held 
Pacific  in  Honolulu,  but  the  date 
Building  has  been  postponed  until  a 
sufficiently  commodious  art 
fireproof  building  can  be  created.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  several  of  the  Pacific 
countries  to  send  art  exhibits  to  this 
central  exhibit,  including  those  of  their 
commercial  arts,  while  it  is  the  desire 
of  organizations  in  other  Pacific  lands 
to  select  from  these  exhibits  the  most 
suitable  examples  and  exhibit  them 
over  a  period  of  two  years  in  the  large 
cities  of  America,  and  perhaps  in  other 
Pacific  countries,  and  even  in  Europe. 
Already  a  nucleus  of  a  Pan-Pacific 
Commercial  Museum  has  been  gathered, 
but  it  has  outgrown  its  quarters,  and  a 
large  museum  building  is  needed  for 
this  purpose.  Among  the  objects  of 
the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  as  set  forth  in 
the  charter,  appear  the  following 
clauses : 

"To  assist  and  to  aid  the  different 
races  in  lands  of  the  Pacific  to  co-oper- 
ate in  local  fairs,  to  raise,  produce,  and 
to  create  home  manufactured  goods. 

"To  own  real  estate,  erect  buildings 
needed  for  housing  exhibits:  provided 
and  maintained  by  the  respective  local 
communities. 

"To  maintain  a  Pan-Pacific  Com- 
mercial Museum  and  Art  Gallery. 

'To  gather  exhibits,  books,  and  oth- 
er Pan-Pacific  material  of  educational 
or  instructive  value." 

Particularly  in  Honolulu  is  needed  a 
great  storehouse  and  assembly  build- 
ing. Not  smly  is  this  needed  for  the 
use  of  .the  P&n-Pacific  Union,  but  for 


the  community  at  large.  It  should  be 
a  joint  proposition  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  and  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Associa- 
tion. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Club  gave  in  its 
building  fine  quarters  to  the  "Boy 
Scouts"  and  to  other  useful  civic  bodies 
of  workers.  A  building  is  needed  that 
will  give  a  permanent  home  to  the  Boy 
Scouts,  the  several  chambers  of  .com- 
merce and  merchants'  associations  of 
the  different  races  and  to  all  the  civic 
bodies,  of  all  races  in  Honolulu  that 
need  homes  or  headquarters. 

A  civic  auditorium  is  needed  for  the 
splendid  choral  and  instrumental  or- 
ganizations of  men  and  women  of  all 
races  that  are  in  Hawaii,  the  home  of 
music.  An  open  air  theatre  is  needed 
for  the  visual  educational  work  that  is 
understood  by  all  races  alike,  for  it 
speaks  to  the  eye  in  all  languages. 

An  auditorium  is  needed  for  the  con- 
ference gatherings  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union,  halls  are  needed  for  the  collec- 
tions for  the  Pan-Pacific  commercial 
museum,  and  for  its  collection  of  art 
materials  from  Pacific  lands  as  well  as 
for  a  permanent  Pan-Pacific  library. 

To  co-ordinate  this  project  a  Pan- 
Pacific  Community  Center  Council  is 
appointed  to  bring  together  the  leaders 
of  all  racial  groups  in  Hawaii  with  the 
heads  of  all  civic  bodies  and  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union.  Out  of 
the  workings  of  this  council,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  proposed  Pan-Pacific  Palace 
may  take  actual  shape  and  grow  into 
being. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Educational  Council 

has  grown  out  of  Resolutions  and  Rec- 
ommendations passed  by  the  First  Pan- 
Pacific  Educational  Con- 
Pan-Pacific    ference.    The  first  resolu- 
Educational  tion  of  the  First  Pan-Pa- 
Council         cific  Educational  Confer- 
ence reads  as  follows: 
"Therefore  be  it  resolved,  That  this 
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Conference  recommends  that  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union  establish  an  Educational 
Council,  as  a  permanent  department  of 
the  Union." 

Among  the  suggestions  made  as  to 
the  possible  field  for  the  work  of  the 
Council  the  Conference  recommended: 

"That  it  offer  a  co-ordinating  agency 
to  stimulate  education  to  common  ends 
in  the  various  Pacific  nations. 

"That  it  arrange  future  educational 
ponferences  and  carry  out  the  interim 
work. 

"That  it  stimulate  various  lines  of 
scientific  investigation  and  education. 

'That  it  establish  at  Honolulu  an 
educational  library  on  Pacific  topics. 

"That  it  obtain  from  the  various 
Pacific  nations  the  data  of  history, 
geography,  science,  etc. 

"That  it  undertake  directly  or  in- 
directly a  thorough  scientific  investi- 
gation of  the  cause  of  war. 

"That  it  provide  for  exchange  of 
teachers  and  successful  teaching  meth- 
ods." 

It  also  recommended  the  erection  in 
Honolulu  of  a  Pan-Pacific  building, 
containing,  if  possible,  a  great  theatre, 
auditorium  halls,  commercial  museum, 
art  gallery,  etc. — to  serve  as  a  perma- 
nent home,  repository  and  international 
experiment  station  in  the  problems  of 
the  Pacific  and  which  would  serve  to 
give  continuity  and  stability  to  the 
successive  Pan-Pacific  conferences  which 
have  been  held  and  will  be  held. 

This  Conference  passed  further  reso- 
lutions, one  that  a  Pan-Pacific  Con- 
ference be  held  for  the  purpose  of  or- 
ganizing a  scientific  survey  of  the  popu- 
lation problem  of  the  Pacific;  another, 
that  the  Governments  of  the  Pacific  be 
asked  to  promote  the  production  of  edu- 
cational films,  that  the  Roman  alphabet 
be  adopted  by  Pacific  countries,  and  a 
series  of  resolutions  and  recommenda- 
tions concerning  the  establishment  of  a 


special  department  in  the  Union  to  deal 
with  international  publicity. 

The  secretary  of  the  First  Pan-Pa- 
cific Educational  Conference  was  re- 
tained as  secretary  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  with  instructions  to  organize  the 
necessary  force  to  carry  through  the 
recommendations  made.  Proper  ap- 
propriations for  this  work  were  voted 
by  the  Trustees  of  the  Union. 

The  Pan  Pacific  Scientific  Council  is 
made  up  of  about  fifty  of  the  scientists 
from  Pacific  lands  who  attended  the 
First  Pan-Pacific  Scientific 
The  Conference,  and  it  is  pro- 

Pan-Pacific  posed  to  secure  the  serv- 
Scientific  ices  of  an  internationally 
Council  known  scientist  familiar 
with  the  scientific  problems 
of  the  Pacific  to  serve  as  the  salaried 
secretary  and  organizer  of  the  work  to 
be  carried  forward  by  this  branch  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Information  Bureau 

has  functioned  through  the  Bulletin  of 
the  Pan-Pacific  Union  and  other  publi- 
cations and  activities.  It  was  planned 
previous  to  the  European  war  to  com- 
bine the  efforts  of  all  Government  Intel- 
ligence Bureaus  in  Pacific  lands  and  or- 
ganize a  Pan-Pacific  Intelligence  or  In- 
formation Bureau  that  would  function 
abroad  for  all  Pacific  countries.  That 
is,  where  Intelligence  Bureaus  were  al- 
ready established  in  any  city,  they 
would  act  for  all ;  but  that  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  other  cities  where  no  such 
body  existed,  the  Information  Bureaus 
of  Pacific  lands  would  maintain  a  joint 
office  where  information  of  any  kind 
concerning  any  Pacific  land  might  be 

secured  by  the  enquirer, 
Pan-Pacific  either  by  mail  or  in  per- 
Intelligence  son.  The  furtherance  of 
Bureau         this  project  is  now  being 

taken  up  by  the  Pan-Pa- 
cific Union.  One  of  the  objects  set 
forth  in  the  Charter  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
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Union  is:  "To  maintain  in  Hawaii,  and 
other  Pacific  lands,  bureaus  of  informa- 
tion and  education  concerning  matters  of 
interest  to  the  peoples  of  the  Pacific,  and 
to  disseminate  to  the  world  information 
of  every  kind  of  progress  and  opportu- 
nities in  Pacific  lands,  and  to  promote 
the  comfort  and  interest  of  all  visitors." 

The  Pan-Pacific  Publicity  Council  has 

done  yeoman  work  for  more  than  a  de- 
cade in  the  matter  of  bringing  Pacific 
affairs  to  the  attention  of  the  world. 
Both  the  Educational  and  Press  Con- 
ferences have  passed  resolutions  up- 
holding this  work  and  urging  its  ex- 
tension. The  Pan-Pacific  Press  Con- 
ference having  organized  as  a  perma- 
nent body  is  now  affiliated  with  both 
the  Pan-Pacific  Union  and  the  Press 
Congress  of  the  world.  The  Publicity 
Council  of  the  Union  and  the  Pan-Pa- 
cific Press  Conference  body  will  work 
in  union,  both  organizations  having  one 
and  the  same  secretary.  A  permanent 
Pan-Pacific  publicity  bureau  is  being 
organized  and  will  seek  to  carry  out  the 
recommendations  made  to  the  Union. 
Among  those  made  by  the  Pan-Pacific 
Press  Conference,  are  the  following: 

"That  it  act  as  an  agency  through 
its  Press  Council  for  interchange  among 
the  newspapers  and  magazines  of  the 
Pacific  region  of  accurate 
Pan-Pacific  information  about  the  peo- 
Publicity  pies  of  the  Pacific  and 
Council         their  problems. 

"To  arrange  for  future 
Pan-Pacific  Press  Conferences. 

"To  take  the  necessary  steps  to  se- 
cure cheaper  service  for  telegraph,  ca- 
ble, and  wireless  messages. 

"To  entertain  representatives  of  the 
Pacific  Press  as  they  pass  through 
Honolulu. 

"To  investigate  the  feasibility  of  the 
exchange  of  Journalists. 

"To  consider  the  practicability  of  es- 


tablishing a  Pan-Pacific  School  of 
Journalism. 

"To  collect  and  interchange  films  and 
pictures  that  portray  accurately  the  life 
of  the  people. 

"To  assist  the  movement  for  the 
adoption  of  the  Roman  alphabet. 

"To  secure  permission  for  delegates 
traveling  on  foreign  vessels  to  make 
stop  over  visits  at  Honolulu." 

The  first  work  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Press  Council  has  been  to  bring  about 
the  reconvening  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Press 
Conference  in  Washington  at  the  time 
of  the  Disarmament  Conference  there. 
The  recommendations  made  to  the 
Union  it  will  seek  to  carry  out. 

One  of  the  objects  set  forth  in  the 
charter  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  reads: 
"To  enlist  in  the  work  of  Publicity 
Federal  Aid  and  Financial  support  as 
well  as  similar  co-operation  and  support 
from  all  Pacific  Governments." 

The  Pan-Pacific  Athletic  Council  has 

been  appointed  primarily  to  co-operate 
with  those  who  contemplate  the  hold- 
ing of  a  Pan-Pacific  Olym- 
Pan-Pacific  piad  of  sports  in  the  cross- 
Olympiad  roads  city  of  the  Pacific.  It 
is  proposed  to  revive  the 
old  Polynesian  games  as  well  *s  those 
of  the  aborigines  of  other  Pacific  lands, 
in  addition  to  the  holding  of  Olympiad 
games  familiar  to  the  modern  athlete. 

It  might  be  well  if  in  Honolulu  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Olym- 
piad sports  there  is  held  the  proposed 
Conference  of  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  workers  from  Pacific  lands. 
The  Union  has  taken  up  the  matter  of 
this  conference  with  the  proper  authori- 
ties and  sanction  has  been  granted,  but 
probably  the  wiser  course  will  be  for 
the  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  con- 
duct this  Pan-Pacific  Conference,  which 
is  religious  in  its  scope,  and  for  the 
Union  to  co-operate  by  placing  its  fa- 
cilities for  operating  conferences  at  the 
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disposal  of  the  International  "Y."  Many 
of  the  "Y"  leaders  are  also  athletic 
leaders  in  Pacific  lands  and  can  aid 
greatly  in  the  program  of  the  Olym- 
piad. The  Pan-Pacific  Union  has  also 
been  requested  by  the  American  head- 
quarters to  issue  a  call  for  a  Pan-Pa- 
cific Conference  of  Boy  Scout  workers, 
and  it  seems  that  the  period  of  the 
Olympiad  sports  in  Hawaii  is  again 
an  opportune  time  for  the  Conference 
to  be  held.  It  is  even  problematical 
whether  the  health  conference  might 
not  well  fit  in  at  this  period. 

Boys'  and  men's  sports  have  done 
more  in  the  Pacific  to  bring  people  of 
all  races  together  to  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  each  other  than  have  all  other 
agencies  combined.  In  the  public  schools 
of  Hawaii  the  boys  of  all  Pacific  races 
grow  up,  side  by  side,  and  athletic 
sports,  such  as  football,  baseball  and 
basketball,  bring  them  together  in  close 
co-operative  friendship.  Sun  Yet  Sen, 
first  president  of  China,  was  born  in 
Hawaii  and  learned  to  play  ball  at 
school  in  Honolulu.  His  boyhood 
friends  helped  finance  his  work  in 
China  and  he  worked  at  first  through 
the  athletic  bodies  there  that  had  their 
birth  in  the  schools  of  Honolulu.  Ha- 
waii is  sending  literally  thousands  of 
boys  and  youths  to  the  Orient  annually 
who  have  learned  democracy  through 
the  influence  of  athletics  in  the  school 
yard. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Athletic  Council  has 
a  distinct  and  important  mission  to 
perform  in  the  general  plan  of  bringing 
all  races  of  the  Pacific  into  co-operative 
effort  for  their  advancement  in  all  lines 
of  thought  and  action. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Health  and  Research 
Council  also  has  a  great  duty  before  it. 


A  Pan-Pacific  Health  Conference  is 
planned  and  a  Pan-Pacific 
Pan-Pacific  Conference  of  Red  Cross 
Health  workers  to  be  held  in  Ho- 
Council  nolulu  has  been  authorized 
by  the  Red  Cross  Council 
in  Geneva.  The  co-operation  of  the 
Hawaiian  Medical  Society  has  been  se- 
cured as  a  local  committee  to  outline 
the  tentative  scope  of  the  first  Pan-Pa- 
cific Health  Conference.  When  it  is 
considered  that  medical  research  in  Ha- 
waii has  perfected  a  remedy  for 
leprosy,  the  possibility  of  the  medical 
men  of  the  Pacific  discovering  remedies 
for  tropical  diseases  does  not  seem  un- 
likely. The  health  of  animals  in  Pa- 
cific lands  might  well  come  under  the 
consideration  of  this  Council;  certainly, 
so  far  as  they  transmit  disease  to  hu- 
mans. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Conservation  Coun- 
cil will  be  made  up  largely  of  scientists 
and  others  whose  investigations  in  Pa- 
cific lands  are-  of  known 
Pan-Pacific  value.  Perhaps  under  this 
Conservation  Council  will  be  arranged 
Council  the  details  of  the  "Satu- 

ration" Conference,  which 
might  well  be  a  section  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Conservation  Congress.  The 
Educational  Conference  suggested  the 
calling  of  a  conference  to  study  the 
Pacific  immigration  problem,  and  this 
is  but  a  problem  of  "Saturation."  It 
is  predicted  by  some  that  America  will 
reach  the  "Saturation"  point  for  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  with  his  standard  of  liv- 
ing, when  that  country  has  a  popula- 
tion of  a  quarter  of  a  billion,  Anglo- 
Saxons  or  whites  of  Anglo-Saxon  liv- 
ing standards.  The  saturation  point  in 
America  would  not  be  reached,  it  is 
pointed  out,  if  the  present  Japanese 
standard  of  living  were  adopted,  at  least 
until  America  gave  homes  to  a  popula- 
tion near  the  billion  mark,  or  if  the 
present  Chinese  standard  of  living  be- 
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came  that  of  America  under  such  con- 
ditions, it  is  prophesied,  life  might  be 
supported  within  the  area  of  the  United 
States  by  nearly  two  billion  always 
half-hungry  workers. 

A  Conservation  Congress  might  point 
out  the  means  of  developing  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  Pacific  lands  so  that 
their  "saturation"  point  might  be  in- 
definitely postponed.  Scientists  have 
stated  that  the  workers  of  the  Pacific 
under  proper  conservation  laws  and 
methods,  could  be  made  to  feed  the 
world ;  they  even  extend  a  hope  that  Pa- 
cific lands  might  be  made  to  be  equally 
productive.  With  proper  conservation 
of  forests,  adequate  international  laws 
for  the  protection  and  propagation  of 
fish  in  the  Pacific,  a  good  beginning 
might  be  made  toward  the  carrying  out 
of  a  scientific  conservation  of  food  re- 
sources and  production  in  Pacific  lands 
that  might  lead  to  the  support  of  far 
larger  populations  than  those  at  present 
and  so  solving  for  some  time  the  immi- 
gration problem.  Able  men  and  think- 
ers are  now  at  work  on  the  tentative 
scope  a  Pan-Pacific  Conservation  Con- 
ference should  cover.  They  might  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  Java  a 
century  ago  with  a  population  of  six 
million  was  overcrowded,  while  today, 
as  a  result  of  scientific  methods  of  cul- 
tivation, methods  taught  by  the  Dutch, 
with  a  population  of  36,000,000,  there  is 
a  shortage  of  labor  in  Java.  We  learn 
much  from  our  neighbors. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Art  and  Musical 
Council  will  have  to  do  with  the  col- 
lection of  paintings  and  commercial  art 
exhibits  to  be  gathered  to- 
Art  and  gether  in  Honolulu  and  sort- 
Musical  ed  there  for  the  outfitting  of 
Council  traveling  Pan-Pacific  art  col- 
lections that  will  be  exhibit- 
ed in  many  of  the  countries  about  the 
Pacific,  and  even  further  abroad.  It 
will  also  have  in  charge  the  collection 


of  data  that  will  lead  to  an  announce- 
ment of  the  scope  of  the  first  Pan-Pa- 
cific Art  Conference  and  Exhibition,  as 
well  as  suggesting  the  most  suitable 
dates  for  the  conference  and  exhibit. 
This  Council  will  act  with  the  Pan-Pa- 
cific Community  Center  Council  in  car- 
rying forward  plans  for  a  permanent 
home  for  the  general  exhibits  and 
storage  space  for  the  loan  exhibits. 

In  the  matter  of  music,  Hawaii  offers 
a  wide  scope.  The  Hawaiians  have  de- 
veloped a  school  of  music  of  their  own. 
They  have  in  operation  massed  choruses 
that  are  probably  not  excelled  by  any  in 
Pacific  lands.  The  Chinese,  Japanese, 
Koreans,  Filipinos,  and  others  are  de- 
veloping musical  tendencies  that  are 
full  of  promise. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union  in  Hawaii  to  begin  its 
Pan-Pacific  work  of  activities  in  Sep- 
tember of  each  year  with  a  musical  con- 
test in  the  open  air  between  the  massed 
choruses  and  orchestras  of  Pacific  races 
in  Hawaii.  It  is  proposed  now  to  work 
with  these  musical  bodies  throughout 
the  year  to  develop  regular  schools  of 
music  and  bring  nearer  the  time  when 
Pan-Pacific  Musical  Contests  may  be 
held  on  a  large  and  comprehensive 
scale.  The  distinct  school  of  music 
that  the  Hawaiians  have  developed,  be- 
ginning with  a  gamut  of  but  four  notes, 
is  of  world-wide  fame  today.  Who  can 
foretell  what  future  the  singers  of  Aus- 
tralia may  not  produce  or  what  trend 
the  development  of  oriental  music  will 
take.  Art  in  painting  and  in  carving 
is  undergoing  a  transition.  The  old  and 
the  new  might  well  be  studied  side  by 
side,  for  the  old  has  much  to  teach  the 
new. 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union,  as  set  forth  in  its  charter,  is: 
"To  promote  and  conduct  a  Pan-Pacific 
Exposition  of  the  handicrafts  of  the 
Pacific  peoples,  of  their  works  of  art 
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and  scenic  dioramas  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful bits  of  Pacific  lands,  or  illustrating 
the  great  Pacific  industries." 

The  Pan-Pacific  University  Council 
will  keep  in  touch  with  the  incorpora- 
tors of  the  Pan-Pacific  University.  It 

is  planned  to  inaugurate 
Pan-Pacific  in  Hawaii  a  system  of 
University  night  school  education  on 
Council         the  larger  sugar  estates. 

If  this  project  is  carried 
out  it  is  hoped  that  the  oriental  labor- 
ers may  be  taught  not  only  the  English 
language,  but  given  practical  courses 
in  modern  sanitation,  house  building, 
railway  construction,  road  building,  and 
modern  intensive  agriculture;  this  with 
the  hope  that  when  they  return  to  their 
oriental  homes,  it  may  be  as  foremen 
who  will  lead  the  way  in  teaching  the 
untold  millions  of  Asia  modern  methods 
of  living  that  will  raise  the  Asiatic 
standard  of  living  upward  toward  that 
of  the  Occidental.  In  this  way  the 
Oriental  will  be  more  content  to  remain 
at  home,  and  less  unwelcome,  should  he 
go  abroad.  The  idea  of  a  Pan-Pacific 
University  of  Labor  in  Hawaii  has  the 
active  co-operation  and  approval  of 
leading  legislators  and  thinkers  in  Ja- 
pan, China,  and  America. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Good  Citizenship 
Club  will  have  some  interesting  prob- 
lems before  it,  in  Hawaii,  at  least.  The 

object  of  the  organization 
Good  is  to  make  of  its  members 

Citizenship  good  possible  citizens  of 
Clubs  any  country  to  which  they 

migrate.  In  Hawaii  an 
Oriental  not  born  in  America  cannot 
become  an  American  citizen.  An  Ori- 
ental born  in  America  of  Japanese  pa- 
rents, is  subject  to  dual  citizenship,  an 
American  in  America,  a  Japanese  in  Ja- 
pan. It  is  hoped  that  some  new  agree- 
ment may  be  arrived  at  between  Japan 
and  America  that  will  settle  this  an- 
noying problem.    The  purpose  of  the 


Pan-Pacific  Good  Citizenship  Club  will 
be  to  teach  everyone  how  to  interest 
himself  in  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity of  which  he  is  a  member. 
Splendid  work  has  already  been  begun 
in  this  direction  in  Hawaii,  so  that  to- 
day in  every  community  drive,  each 
race  strives  to  accomplish  more  than  is 
asked  or  expected  of  it,  and  usually 
with  marked  success. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Aloha  and  Entertain- 
ment Committee  has  in  charge  the  wel- 
coming and  entertaining  of  the  dele- 
gates to  the  Pan-Pacific 
Aloha  conferences  held  in  Ha- 

Committee  waii.  "Aloha"  in  Hawai- 
ian, means  "Welcome"  and 
even  more.  This  committee  has  done 
splendid  work  in  the  past.  It  ar- 
ranges the  interisland  excursions  for 
the  visitors,  plans  the  pageants,  super- 
intends the  public  banquets,  and  even 
arranges  for  the  people's  entertain- 
ments of  the  visitors.  It  is  the  branch 
of  Union  in  which  the  influence  and 
work  of  the  women  predominate. 

A  Women's  Auxiliary  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union  is  in  process  of  organi- 
zation and  will  seek  to  accomplish  in 
its  field  what  the  organ- 
Women's  ization  has  accomplished. 
Auxiliary  So  far  the  leading  men  of 
of  the  all  Pacific  races  in  Ha- 

Pan-Pacific  waii  have  been  brought 
Union  to  work  together  through 

the  efforts  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union.  Once  a  month  there 
is  a  meeting  of  twelve  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  each  race.  At  these  meet- 
ings are  discussed  in  confidence  some 
very  intimate  topics.  It  was  through 
these  meetings  that  the  Language 
School  problem  in  Hawaii  was  amicably 
settled ;  the  Japanese  themselves  draw- 
ing up  a  bill  to  control  the  language 
schools.  This  bill  passed  the  legisla- 
ture and  became  a  law  with  the  ap- 
proval of  all  civic  bodies  in  Hawaii.  In 
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like  manner  at  these  meetings  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Foreign  Language  Press  in 
Hawaii  was  thrashed  out  and  a  bill  was 
agreed  upon  that  has  become  a  law. 
Weekly  meetings  of  racial  branches  of 
the  Pan-Pacific  Union  in  Hawaii  are 
held,  in  the  vernacular  language,  but  at 
the  monthly  meeting  of  the  leaders  only 
English  is  spoken.  The  Women's  Aux- 
iliary of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  will 
Have  its  senior  and  junior  members  and 
organizations  and  will  co-ordinate  with 
the  work  of  the  men's  discussion. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Board  of  Tradte  or 
a  Pan-Pacific  Chamber  of  Commerce 

has  long  been  mooted,  and  the  project 
is  again  being  taken 
Pan-Pacific  up  by  the  Pan-Pacific 
Board  of  Trade  Union.  At  one  time  it 
seemed  as  though 
through  American  mainland  initiative 
that  a  Pacific-wide  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce body  would  be  established.  It 
is  better  perhaps  that  the  experiment 
be  tried  out  first  in  Hawaii  where  all 
Pacific  races  meet,  mingle,  and  co- 
operate without  racial  prejudice  or 
misunderstanding.  With  the  prepara- 
tions in  progress  for  the  Pan-Pacific 
Commercial  Conference  in  Honolulu,  a 
helpful  Pan-Pacific  Board  of  Trade  or 
Chamber  of  Commerce  might  well  be 
organized,  with  dues  set  at  a  figure 
that  would  make  it  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise if  any  business  man  of  any  race 
in  Hawaii  neglected  to  co-operate  by 
enrolling  himself  as  a  member. 

A  Junior  Pan-Pacific  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is  also  contemplated,  this 
perhaps  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 

Pan-Pacific  Good  Citi- 
Junior  Pan-  zenship  Club.  It  is  a 
Pacific  Work  trait    of    the  Orientals 

that  the  younger  men 
will  not  disagree  with  their  elders.  It 
is  also  a  trait  of  the  elder  Occidental 
that  he  objects  to  the  very  young  dis- 
agreeing with  his  given  and  set  views. 


Therefore  it  is  proposed  to  bring  the 
young  men  of  all  races  in  the  rising 
generation  together  for  a  better  ac- 
quaintance, as  well  as  to  gain  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  each  other's  business 
methods  and  operation,  thus  prepar- 
ing themselves  for  their  civic  and  com- 
mercial duties  to  the  community  in 
which  they  live. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Commercial 
Conference 

The  First  Pan-Pacific  Commercial 
Conference,  its  preparation,  and  the 
carrying  of  this  project  through  to 
success  is  the  immediate 
Pan-Pacific  task  to  which  the  Pan- 
Commercial  Pacific  Union  has  set 
Conference  itself. 

The  calling  of  a  Pan- 
Pacific  Commercial  Conference  to  meet 
in  Honolulu,  at  the  ocean's  crossroads, 
was  the  joint  suggestion  of  Viscount 
Shibuzawa,  the  foremost  merchant  of 
Japan,  and  Thomas  W.  Lamont  and 
J.  P.  Morgan,  two  of  the  leading  bank- 
ers and  business  men  of  America. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  is  issuing  the 
call  for  this  conference  and  has  ap- 
pointed a  committee  on  local  arrange- 
ments in  Hawaii  composed  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  American  and 
Oriental,  but  also  including  the  chief 
officers  of  all  of  the  commercial  organ- 
izations in  Hawaii. 

This  committee  has  been  actively  at 
work  for  some  time  and  has  suggested 
a  number  of  tentative  topics  for  dis- 
cussion. This  tentative  "scope"  has 
been  sent  to  the  leading  commercial  or- 
ganizations about  the  Pacific  for  sug- 
gested changes  or  amendments. 

It  is  expected  that  following  the 
precedent  of  the  Educational  and  Press 
Conferences  the  State  Department  of 
the   United    States    will    forward  the 
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invitation  of  the  Union  to  the  various 
governments  of  Pacific  lands  to  send 
their  delegates  to  participate  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  First  Pan-Pacific 
Commercial  Conference. 


The  following  is  the  tentative  scope 
of  topics  to  be  discussed  at  the  First 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference. 
The  topics  so  far  suggested  for  discus- 
sion are  herewith  set  forth: 


Tentative  Scope  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Congress  Discussion 

(Honolulu,  Hawaii,  August  or  September,  1922) 


Subject  No.  1.  Transportation  and  Port 
Facilities: 

(a)  Study  of  present  facilities  with 
idea  of  enlargement  or  improvement 
where  necessary  or  acquisition  of  new 
facilities  where  not  now  existing  and 
found  to  be  needed. 

(b)  Study  of  Trade  Routes.  In  con- 
nection with  supplies  of  raw  material 
and  points  of  accumulation  and  the 
adaptability  of  present  trade  routes  to 
the  needs  of  commerce.  Also  the  possi- 
bilities of  developing  new  routes. 

fc)  Standardization  or  unifying  of 
transportation  practices  such  as  bills  of 
lading,  wharfage,  literage  and  water 
charges;  supply  of  stevedores  and 
wages ;  pilots  and  their  charges. 

(d)  Warehouse  and  terminal  facili- 
ties and  their  effect  on  trade  routes  and 
transportation  interchange  between  land 
and  sea  transportation. 

(e)  Rates  and  regulations  surround- 
ing the  interchange  of  commerce  be- 
tween rail  and  ocean  transportation. 

(f)  Trans-shipment  between  ocean 
carriers,  when  necessary.  Conditions  sur- 
sounding  present  practice  and  safe- 
guards which  might  be  created  to  im- 
prove present  trans-shipment  practices. 

(g)  Packing  requirements  for  world 
commerce. 

Subject  No.  2.  Food  and  Fuel  Supplies, 
Land  and  Sea: 

(a)  Food.  Development  of  and  com- 
merce in  food  supplies  native  to  the 
countries  surrounding  the  Pacific,  includ- 
ing the  development  of  fishes  and  sea 


food,  uniformity  of  laws  regulating  same 
which  will  insure  protection  and  propa- 
gation and  where  advisable,  standard- 
ization of  units  of  commercial  handling 
and  packing  to  facilitate  commerce. 

(b)  Fuel  Supplies.  Survey  of  pres- 
ent fuel  supplies,  where  located,  quanti- 
ties, control,  methods  of  handling  prices 
(in  general  terms),  desirability  of  addi- 
tional supply,  new  sources  of  supply, 
new  forms  of  control,  regulation  of 
price,  and  guarantee  of  universal  avail- 
ability,  i.e.,  availability  to  all  transpor- 
tation lines  of  all  nations  without  dis- 
crimination. 

(c)  Creation  of  an  international  labo- 
ratory for  commercial  research. 

(d)  International  discussion  as  to 
methods  of  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources. 

Subject  No.  3.  Communication  (Cable 
and  Wireless): 

(a)  Survey  of  present  facilities,  ca- 
pacity of  same,  control  of  same,  tolls, 
service,  etc. 

(b)  Suggestion  as  to  new  lines  or  in- 
creased facilities,  requirements  as  to 
service,  tolls,  or  control. 

(c)  Establishing  lower  special  rates 
for  the  press  and  time  schedule  re- 
served for  same.  Classification  of  serv- 
ice and  rates  for  same.  Fixing  respon- 
sibility for  correctness  of  messages. 

Subject  No.  4.  Banking  and  Exchange: 

(a)  General  review  of  present  situa- 
tion with  its  many  complications,  unifi- 
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cation  of  meaning  of  common  trade 
terms. 

(b)  Suggestions  and  remedies  for 
some  of  these  complications  with  view 
of  making  trade  interchange  easier, 
simpler  and  surrounded  with  better 
guarantees  without  restricted  require- 
ments. 

(c)  Discussion  as  to  possibilities  of 
lessening  present  exchange  fluctuations 
by  Governmental  conventions,  commer- 
cial guarantees  or  whatever  processes 
might  result  in  greater  standardization 
of  values. 

•(d)  Study  of  question  of  uniform  re- 
lations between  banking  and  commerce, 
i.e.,  between  the  bank  as  a  financial  insti- 
tution and  the  merchant  as  a  developer 
of  business  with  the  view  to  greater 
co-operation  between  the  two  along 
simpler  lines. 

(e)  Standardization  of  trade  certifi- 
cates. How  to  insure  reliability  of  cer- 
tificates. Standardization  of  description 
of  grades  and  terms. 

Subject  No.  5.    Raw  Materials: 

(a)  Survey  of  present  conditions  as 
to  source  and  character  of  supply  and 
their  interchange. 

(b)  The  establishment  of  a  Pan- 
Pacific  Commercial  Museum  and  a  trade 
clearing  house  which  will  facilitate  and 
increase  the  interchange  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  manufactured  products  and 
will  make  more  readily  available  the 
source  of  supply  to  the  point  of  need. 

Subject  No.  6.  Standardization  of 
Weights,  Measures,  Coinage  and  the 
Protection  of  Patents  and  Trade- 
marks: 

(a)  The  use  of  gold  as  the  suu.  u 
of  coinage. 

(b)  Encouraging  inventors  by  uni- 
form protection  for  patents  and  trade- 
marks. 


Subject  No.  7.  International  Trade: 

(a)  General  aspect. 

(b)  Present  governmental  aids  and 
possibilities  of  additional  and  more  co- 
operative aid  by  governments. 

(c)  Establishing  international  trade 
press. 

Subject  No.  8.  Possible  Recommenda- 
tions for  Legislation: 

Helpful  suggestions  will  be  welcom- 
ed, either  for  the  further  expansion,  or 
any  contraction  of  this  tentative  scope 
of  discussion  at  the  First  Pan-Pacific 
Commercial  Conference  in  Honolulu. 

There  is  room  in  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union,  and  its  varied  activities,  for  all 
who  believe  that  there  should  be  a 
love  for,  and  a  patriotism 
Pan-Pacific  of  the  Pacific. 
Patriotism  Such  a  patriotism  can 
best  be  developed  by 
working  toward  a  better  interracial 
understanding  that  will  bring  about 
co-operative  effort,  regardless  of  race 
or  creed,  toward  the  attainment  of 
those  advancements  that  are  to  the 
benefit  of  all  who  live  in  Pacific  lands. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  is  seeking  to 
create  points  of  contact  that  the  firm 
ground  of  common  interest  may  be  dis- 
covered; for  such  a  foundation  must 
be  built  for  the  edifice  that  will  house 
the  ambitions  of  those  who  would  see 
the  Pacific  take  her  destined  place  and 
leadership  in  this  world  of  ours. 

In  the  belief  that  those  we  know  best 
we  understand  best,  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  is  seeking  to  make  personally 
acquainted  with  each  other  those  who 
'^ve  achieved  honorable  prominence  in 
es  of  thought  and  action  in  Pa- 
:nds,  for  they  are  the  leaders 
a  g  ides  of  the  people.  This  is  the 
beginning  and  foundation  work  of  the 
structure  that  is  to  be  reared  during 
the  years  that  are  to  come. 
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THE  PAN-PACIFIC  UNION 

,Is  an  organization  representing  Governments  of  Pacific  lands,  with  which  are 
j  affiliated  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  kindred  bodies,  workuig  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Pacific  States  and  Communities,  and  for  a  greater  co-operation  among 
and  between  the  people  of  all  races  in  Pacific  lands.  Its  central  office  is  in 
Honolulu  at  the  ocean  crossroads. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  is  incorporated  with  an  International  Board  of 
Trustees,  representing  every  race  and  nation  of  the  Pacific. 

The  trustees  may  be  added  to  or  replaced  by  appointed  representatives  of 
the  different  countries  co-operating  in  the  Pan-Pacific  Union.  The  following 
are  the  main  objects  set  forth  in  the  charter  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union : 

1.  To  call  in  conference  delegates  from  all  Pacific  peoples  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  and  furthering  the  interests  common  to  Pacific  nations. 

2.  To  maintain  in  Hawaii  and  other  Pacific  latids  bureaus  of  information 
and  education  concerning  matters  of  interest  to  the  people  of  the  Pacific,  and  to 
disseminate  to  the  world  information  of  every  kind  of  progress  and  opportunity 
in  Pacific  lands,  and  to  promote  the  comfort  and  interests  of  all  visitors. 

3.  To  aid  and  assist  those  in  all  Pacific  communities  to  better  understand 
each  other,  and  to  work  together  for  the  furtherance  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
land  of  their  adoption,  and,  through  them,  to  spread  abroad  about  the  Pacific 
the  friendly  spirit  of  inter-racial  co-operation. 

4.  To  assist  and  to  aid  the  different  races  in  lands  of  the  Pacific  to  co- 
operate in  local  fairs,  to  raise  produce,  and  to  create  home  manufactured  goods. 

5.  To  own  real  estate,  erect  buildings  needed  for  housing  exhibits;  pro- 
vided and  maintained  by  the  respective  local  committees. 

6.  To  maintain  a  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Museum,  and  Art  Gallery. 

7.  To  create  dioramas,  gather  exhibits,  books  and  other  Pan-Pacific 
material  of  educational  or  instructive  value. 

8.  To  promote  and  conduct  a  Pan-Pacific  Exposition  of  the  handicrafts  of 
the  Pacific  peoples,  of  their  works  of  art,  and  scenic  dioramas  of  the  most 
beautiful  bits  of  -Pacific l^nds,  or  illustrating  great  Pacific  industries. 

9.  To  establish  and  maintain  a  permanent  college  and  "clearing  house"  of 
information  (printed  and  otherwise)  concerning  the  lands,  commerce,  peoples, 
and  trade  opportunities  in  countries  of  the  Pacific,  creating  libraries  of  commer- 
cial knowledge,  and  training  men  in  this  commercial  knowledge  of  Pacific  lands. 

10.  To  secure  the  co-operation  and  support  of  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments, chambers  of  commerce,  city  governments,  and  of  individuals. 

11.  To  enlist  for  this  work  of  publicity  in  behalf  of  Alaska,  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii,  and  the'  Philippines,  Federal  aid  and  financial  support,  as  well  as 
similar  co-operation  and  support  from  all  Pacific  governments. 

12.  To  bring  all  nations  and  peoples  about  the  Pacific  Ocean  into  closer 
friendly  and  commercial  contact  and  relationship. 


TRUSTEES 

President   Hon.  Wallace  R.  Farrington,  Governor  of  Hawaii 

Vice-Presidents:  Hon.  Walter  F.  Frear,  William  R.  Castle 

F.  C.  Atherton  Chung  K.  Ai 

Treasurer   ««  F.  B.  Blake 

Mayor  of  Honolulu  J.  H.  Wilson 

O.  P.  Denison  G.  N.  Wilcox  J.  M.  Young  Dr.  W.  T.  Brigham 

Vaughan  MacCaughey  John  Guild  John  C.  Lane  F.  J.  Lowrey 

C.  Yada  Dr.  Iga  Mori  F.F.Baldwin  R.  H.  Trent 

K.  Yamamoto  Richard  A.  Cooke  D.  H.  Hitchcock  C.  J.  McCarthy 

Director  Alexander  Hume  Ford 

Executive  Secretary  Dr.  Frank  F.  Bunker 


and  Consuls  in  Honolulu  from  Pacific  Countries 
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Pan-Pacific  News 


Secretary  of  Commerce,  Herbert  E. 
Hoover,  will  ask  the  State  Department 
to  forward  the  invitations  to  the  First 
Pan-Pacific  Com- 
Thc  First  Pan-  mercial  Confer- 
Pacific  Commercial  ence,  which  will 
Conference.  quite   likely  take 

place  in  October  of 
this  year.  Alexander  Hume  Ford,  Di- 
rector of  the  Union,  is  still  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  at  work  with  a  committee 
composed  of  the  heads  of  departments 
in  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  trade  and  manual  experts  in 
the  Departments  of  Commerce,  State, 
and  Agriculture,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  the  delegates  in  Washington 
from  Pacific  countries.  A  program  is 
printed  on  page  four. 

Prince  Tokugawa,  Viscount  Shibusa- 
wa  and  a  number  of  other  prominent 
men  from  Pacific  countries  have  taken 

an  interest  in  the 
Pacific  Countries  conference  and  have 
Are  Co-operating,    promised  to  support 

it.  Philip  K.  C.  Ty- 
au,  secretary  general  ofc  the  Chinese  dele- 
gation in  Washington,  the  Siamese 
charge  d'affaires,  the  Netherlands  dele- 
gate, and  Dr.  E.  Moresco,  vice  governor 
oHhe  Dutch  East  Indies,  have  all  work- 
ed with  the  committee. 

On  his  return  trip  to  Honolulu,  Mr. 
Ford  has  been  asked  to  make  a  tour  of 
Canada,  speaking  on  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union.  Former  prime  min- 
A  Tour  isters,  Sir  Robert  Borden 
Through  and  Hon.  Arthur  Meighen 
Canada.  have  been  very  much  inter- 
ested in  Pan-Pacific  work. 
The  new  prime  minister,  Hon.  W.  L.  Mc- 
Kenzie  King,  as  the  head  of  a  Pacific 
government,  has  been  asked  to  become 
an  honorary  president  of  the  Union,  a 
privilege  belonging  only  to  the  heads  of 
Pacific  governments. 


The  week  of  January  16  was  made 
notable  in  Honolulu  through  the  visit 
of  two  groups  of  distinguished  Japanese ; 

Prince  Tokugawa 
Prince  Tokugawa  and  his  party  of 
and  fourteen,  and  Vis- 

Viscount  Shibusawa  count  Shibusawa 
Visit  Hawaii.  with  his  party  of 

five.  Both  parties 
are  returning  to  their  homes  from  the 
mainland  states;  the  Viscount  and  his 
associates  having  arrived  on  January  13 
and  the  Prince  and  his  party  arriving 
on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  both  parties 
leaving  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day. 

Since  1903,  Prince  Tokugawa  has 
been  the  President  of  the  House  of  Peers. 
He  is  one  of  four  delegates  to  the  Wash- 
ington Conference  where  he  has  render- 
ed distinguished  service.  The  attitude 
of  mind  which  he  held  as  he  approached 
the  discussions  of  the  Conference  was 
expressed  in  a  fine  phrase  which  he  gave 
utterance  to  in  an  address  which  he  de- 
livered in  an  American  church.  He  said, 
"Japan  has  come  to  the  Conference  to 
offer  on  the  altar  of  international  peace 
the  soothing  influence  of  love  and 
charity  without  jeopardizing  her  safety 
or  existence."  His  visit  to  Honolulu, 
though  brief,  was  of  special  interest  to 
the  Pan-Pacific  Union  because  of  the 
fact  that  for  a  considerable  time  he  has 
been  the  President  of  the  Japanese 
branch  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union. 

In  the  Prince's  party  there  were  a 
number  of  distinguished  men,  among 
the  number  being  Baron  Kanda  who 
headed  the  Japanese  delegation  to  the 
Pan-Pacific  Educational  Conference  held 
in  August  last,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union,  and  who  rendered 
signal  service  in  the  discussions ;  Consul- 
General  Takao;  Mr.  Seko,  Secretary  of 
the  Senate;  and  Commander  Taji. 
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First  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference 

Called  by  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  to  Meet  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  Fall  of  1922 


As  far  as  possible  papers  prepared 
for  this  conference  will  be  printed  in 
advance  for  general  distribution;  ex- 
cept for  the  opening  day  when  there 
will  be  several  speakers  with  addresses 
limited  to  twenty  minutes  each.  There 
will  be  two  sessions  each  day,  morning 
and  afternoon,  each  session  lasting  two 
hours.  Each  speaker  is  allotted  thirty 
minutes,  his  talk  to  be  followed  by  a 
discussion  not  to  exceed  thirty  minutes. 

The  General  Topics  for  Discussion 
First  Day 

(In   the  throne   room   of   the  Iolani 
Palace,  now  the  Executive  Building) 

General  Topic:  Significant  Pan-Pacific 
Commercial  Problems  of  My  Country. 

(One  speaker  for  each  country.) 

Second  Day 

General  Topic:    Communications  and 
Transportation. 

1.  Survey  of  existing  cable  and  wire- 
less facilities  with  suggestions  for 
meeting  present  deficiencies. 

2.  Establishment  of  lower  special 
rates,  fixing  responsibilities,  and 
granting  general  improved  facili- 
ties for  the  press. 

3.  An  analysis  of  present  trade  routes 
and  the  development  of  possible 
new  routes. 

4.  The  desirability  of  free  zones  or 
free  ports  in  Pan-Pacific  countries. 

Third  Day 

General  Topic:  Development  and  Con- 
serration  of  Natural  Resources. 


1.  The  methods  to  be  employed  in 
saving  the  Pan-Pacific  fisheries. 

2.  The  development  of  Pan-Pacific 
fuel  resources  in  order  to  provide 
for  future  expasion  of  Pacific  in- 
dustry and  transportation. 

3.  Steps  to  be  taken  toward  prevent- 
ing of  crises  in  the  world  rice 
situation. 

4.  The  desirability  of  creating  a  for- 
eign demand  for  native  food  stuffs. 

Fourth  Day 

General  Topic:  Finance  and  Invest- 
ments. 

1.  Measures  to  be  followed  for  re- 
lieving exchange  difficulties. 

2.  The  need  for  greater  uniformity 
in  bills  of  exchange  and  other 
commercial  documents. 

3.  Terms  of  credit  in  the  Pan-Pacific 
area  as  an  aid  to  foreign  trade. 

4.  Promising  investment  opportuni- 
ties in  the  Pan-Pacific  area. 

Fifth  Day 

(Closing  Day) 

General  Topic:  Inter-nation  Relation 
in  the  Pan-Pacific  Area. 

1.  Arbitration  of  commercial  mis- 
understandings . 

2.  The  need  for  cooperation  among 
the  various  agencies  interested  vi- 
tally in  Pan-Pacific  problems. 

3.  Reports  of  special  committees. 

4.  Resolutions  including  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation. 
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Notes  on  the  Commercial  Conference 

By  ALEXANDER  HUME  FORD,  Director  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union 


Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  22. — Prince 
Tokugawa  is  taking  a  keen  interest  in 
the  coming  Commercial  Conference 
and  addressed  one  of  our  gatherings 
on  the  subject.  Viscount  Shibuzawa 
also  addressed  us  and  gave  good  ad- 
vice. The  Secretary-General  of  the 
Chinese  Delegation,  Philip  K.  C.  Tyau, 
attended  one  of  the  meetings  and  gave 
his  cooperation,  as  did  the  Siamese 
Charge  cT  Affairs,  the  Netherlands  Dele- 
gate and  Vice  Governor  of  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  Dr.  E.  Moresco,  who  ex- 
presses a  desire  that  Java  be  well  repre- 
sented at  the  Conference. 

Mr.  Hoover  will  ask  the  State  De- 
partment to  forward  our  invitations,  and 
the  State  Department  seems  willing  to 
aid.  Mr.  Hoover  evinced  considerable 
interest  in  the  Conference,  and  asked  us 
to  let  him  know  what  we  wished  of 
him,  so  we  asked  him  to  send  dele- 
gates from  his  department  and  to  pre- 
pare us  a  paper  to  be  read  at  the  Con- 
ference. 

There  is  a  strong  sentiment  among 
the  forty  members  of  the  Washington 
Committee  that  has  advised  in  the  draw- 
ing up  of  the  agenda,  that  Wallace 
Alexander,  president  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chamber  of  Commerce,  be  asked 
to  act  as  chairman  of  the  Conference, 
with  Viscount  Shibuzawa  as  honorary 
chairman. 

At  one  of  the  meetings  Col.  Jones, 
head  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
addressed  us  on  the  commercial  need  of 
properly  charting  the  Pacific.  He  will 
probably  attend  the  Conference  and  is 
preparing  a  paper  to  be  published  in 
advance.  Dr.  Paul  Bartsch  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institute  follows  with  a 
paper  on  the  Crustacea,  showing  that 


shell  fish  supply  man  with  four-fifths 
of  the  sea  food  used  by  him,  besides 
supplying  most  of  the  food  fish  with 
their  food.  We  are  asking  Dr.  David 
Starr  Jordan  and  Dr.  Barton  Evermann 
to  follow  with  a  paper  on  the  food 
fish  of  the  Pacific  and  its  danger  of 
extermination  and  a  paper  by  a  fish 
packer  on  the  vanishing  fish  supply 
along  the  Pacific  Coast  and  suggestions 
as  to  cooperating  with  the  scientists  on 
a  remedy,  these  papers  to  be  distribu- 
ted prior  to  the  conference  as  a  basis 
of  discussion. 

Dr.  Bartsch,  for  instance,  told  us  of 
a  Borneo  oyster  of  his  acquaintance  a 
foot  across  and  six  inches  thick  and  as 
delicious  as  the  Virginia  species.  He 
stated  that  this  giant  oyster  was  just 
fitted  for  life  in  Hawaiian  waters  and 
might  be  easily  introduced.  He  stated 
that  the  cod  feeds  on  small  mollusks 
and  that  with  the  proper  mollusks  plant- 
ed on  our  coral  beds  there  would  be 
good  fishing  for  all — and  there  you  are. 

Everyday  we  have  our  different  meet- 
ings. There  are  a  hundred  foremost 
men  here  organizing  a  Washington 
Pan-Pacific  Association  as  a  branch  of 
the  Union. 

The  agenda  for  the  Conference  is 
being  sent  out  to  the  leading  commercial 
men  and  organizations  for  approval 
and  their  cooperation  asked. 

Mr.  Myer  Lissner  of  the  Shipping 
Board,  tells  us  that  the  big  Shipping 
Board  boats  will  be  plying  between  Los 
Angeles  and  Honolulu  by  spring,  and 
he  suggests  that  either  the  American 
delegation  go  to  or  return  from  Hono- 
lulu on  the  Los  Angeles  boats.  Mr. 
Lissner  may  be  with  us. 
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The  National  Chamber  of  Commerce  Approves 
the  Commercial  Conference 


In  November  last  Dr.  Frank  F. 
Bunker,  the  Executive- Secretary  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union,  wrote  to  Clarence 
H.  Howard  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, telling  him  what  the  plans  were 
for  holding  a  Commercial  Conference 
in  Honolulu  during  the  summer  of 
1922.  Mr.  Howard  referred  the  letter 
to  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Defrees,  President  of 
the  National  Chamber,  who  in  turn  for- 
warded it  to  Elliott  H.  Goodwin,  Resi- 
dent Vice-President  of  the  organization 
at  Washington. 

Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Goodwin's  reply  re- 
ceived the  endorsement  of  the  President 
of  the  National  Chamber  of  Commerce 
it  indicates  the  attitude  of  the  National 
Chamber  toward  the  conference  and  to- 
ward the  Pan-Pacific  Union.  Excerpts 
from  this  letter  of  Mr.  Goodwin  fol- 
low : 

"Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  of  America 
Washington,  D.  C. 

November  28,  192 1. 

President  Defrees: 

The  letter  which  Mr.  Clarence  How- 
ard received  from  Mr.  Frank  F.  Bunker, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union,  and  forwarded  to  you,  is  of 
considerable  interest  to  me  because  I 
was  brought  in  touch  with  the  matter 
sometime  ago. 

****** 

The  conferences  (the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  Conferences),  are  on  the  way 
toward  becoming  as  well  known  as  the 
Lake  Mohonk  Conferences.  They  have 
had  the  support  of  the  State  Department 


here,  and  financial  support  from  the 
United  States  Government. 

It  has  not  been  ascertained,  and  it 
is  of  the  first  importance  in  view  of 
the  Conference  on  Limitation  of  Arma- 
ment involving  big  Pacific  questions, 
whether  the  State  Department  will  favor 
a  commercial  conference  in  Hawaii  next 
summer.  It  is  hard  to  see  upon  what 
particular  basis  the  State  Department 
would  oppose  it,  as  the  agenda  for- 
warded to  Mr.  Howard  shows  that  the 
conference  is  economic  rather  than  po- 
litical and  very  carefully  prepared  from 
this  point  of  view. 

Last  summer  the  Director,  Alexander 
Hume  Ford,  was  in  Washington  for 
some  time  and  conferred  with  Govern- 
ment officials  and  Members  of  Congress. 
He  also  conferred  personally  with  me, 
and  had  a  luncheon  to  which  were  in- 
vited myself  and  several  members  of 
our  staff.  We  expressed  interest  and 
sympathy  but  made  clear  that  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
could  not  get  up  this  conference ;  that 
was  the  job  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union 
and  if  they  succeeded  in  getting  such 
a  conference  it  is  quite  within  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  Chamber  would  not 
ionly  undertake  to  participate  but  aid 
in  revising  the  program  and  in  securing 
the  right  kind  of  attendance. 

The  date  has  been  set  as  August  or 
September  without  regard  to .  us,  and 
is  unfortunate,  for  the  International 
Chamber  annual  meeting  is  now  set  for 
September  18.  This  is  a  matter  to 
take  up  with  Mr.  Ford  when  he  reaches 
Washington. 

Reserving  as  a  basis  for  completely 
changing  my  mind  the  possibility  that 
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the  State  Department  may  not  approve 
such  a  conference,  I  would  say  that  I 
am  personally  highly  sympathetic  with 
it,  and  believe  if  the  Pan-Pacific  Union 
is  a  strong  enough  body  properly  to 
stage  it  and  finance  it,  we  can  under- 
take to  go  in  for  it  strongly.  We  should 
not  leave  it  to  the  Pacific  Coast  alone 
to  have  activity  on  Pacific  Ocean  prob- 
lems. It  is  as  much  a  function  of  the 
National  Chamber,  in  my  opinion,  as  it 
is  not  to  leave  it  to  the  Atlantic  Coast 
to  deal  with  European  commercial  ques- 
tions. 

You  handed  Mr.  Howard's  letter  to 
me  knowing  that  I  had  had  occasion  to 


deal  with  this  matter  heretofore:  I 
think,  therefore,  you  may  wish  to  send 
him  a  copy  of  this  memorandum,  and 
I  attach  an  extra  copy  for  this  purpose. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  making  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Bunker's  letter  to  Mr. 
Howard  and  of  the  agenda,  assuming 
that  Mr.  Howard  will  have  no  objec- 
tion to  my  so  doing.  It  will  be  very 
helpful  to  have  these  in  hand  when  Mr. 
Ford  gets  in  touch  with  us. 

Elliot  H.  Goodwin." 
R.  V.  P. 


Local  Preparations  for  the  Commercial  Conference 


In  September  last  about  fifty  of  the 
men  of  Honolulu,  who  are  prominently 
identified  with  the  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial enterprises  of  the  Islands,  met 
at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Hume  Ford,  Director  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union,  for  a  preliminary  discussion  of 
matters  relating  to  the  Commercial  Con- 
ference. At  the  close  of  an  interesting 
and  enthusiastic  discussion  it  was  rec- 
ommended that  an  executive  committee 
be  appointed  with  full  power  to  make 
the  necessary  local  preparations  for  the 
Conference. 

The  committee  appointed  comprises 
the  following: 

George  Denison,  President  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Chairman. 

C.  Yada,  Japanese  Consul-General. 

C.  K.  Ai,  Manager  City  Mill  Company. 

L.  Tenny  Peck,  President  First  National 
Bank. 

J.  K.  Butler,  Secretary  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Planters  Association. 

F.  C.  Atherton,  financier. 

W.  F.  Dillingham,  President  Oahu  Rail- 
way &  Land  Company. 


G.  Nakayama,  President  Sumitomo 
Bank. 

Frank  F.  Bunker,  Executive-Secretary, 
Pan-Pacific  Union. 

The  executive  committee  has  held 
two  important  meetings,  at  the  first  of 
which  it  drew  up  an  outline  of  the 
scope  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  mem- 
bers the  discussions  of  *the  Conference 
should  cover.  The  agenda  finally  work- 
ed out  by  the  committee  has  been  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Ford  to  the  staff  of  the 
National  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  to 
experts  connected  with  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce.  This 
agenda,  modified  by  the  suggestion  and 
criticism  of  the  foregoing  bodies,  and 
of  individuals  to  whom  the  outline  was 
presented,  has  now  taken  shape  in  the 
agenda  which  is  presented  on  page 
four  of  this  bulletin. 

The  second  of  the  meetings  of  the 
local  executive  committee,  had  to  do 
with  the  date  of  calling  the  Conference. 
The  Director  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union 
found  when  he  reached  Washington 
that  an  important  conference  of  com- 
mercial men  was  to  be  held  in  Rio 
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Janeiro  in  September,  also  that  the  sec- 
ond annual  meeting  of  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce  was  to  be  held 
in  Rome  during  the  same  month.  Inas- 
much as  members  of  the  staffs  of  these 
two  organizations  desire  to  attend  the 
meetings  in  Rio  Janeiro  and  Rome  as 
well  as  the  forthcoming  meeting  to  be 
held  in  Honolulu,  it  was  suggested  that 
the  date  of  the  Conference,  which  was 
originally  tentatively  fixed  for  Septem- 
ber, should  be  moved  forward  to  a  time 
early  in  July.  It  was  this  proposal 
that  engaged  the  attention  of  the  local 
executive  committee  at  this  second 
meeting.  After  full  discussion  it  seem- 
ed clear  that  July  was  an  inopportune 
time  for  holding  the  Conference  on  ac- 
count of  local  conditions,  the  chief  fac- 
tor in  which  being  the  fact  that  there 
will  arrive  in  Honolulu  on  June  25,  a 
large  delegation  of  shriners  coming 
from  their  annual  convocation  in  San 
Francisco.  These  delegates  will  be  in 
Honolulu  until  early  in  July.    On  ac- 


count of  the  difficulty  of  securing  trans- 
portation, due  to  this  delegation,  also 
on  account  of  the  strain  upon  the  local 
community  in  entertaining  two  such 
bodies  coming  so  close  together,  the 
local  executive  committee  recommended 
that  the  date  be  placed  somewhere  be- 
tween October  15  and  November  15. 
Accordingly  the  Executive-Secretary 
was  instructed  to  wire  Mr.  Alexander 
Hume  Ford  in  Washington  the  com- 
mittee's decision  as  follows: 

"Dec.  23,  1921. 
"Committee  unanimous  July  im- 
possible account  big  delegation  of 
Shriners  here  until  July  first.  Any 
date  between  October  fifteen  and 
November  fifteen  recommended. 

"Bunker." 
Upon  a  final  determination  of  the 
date  of  holding  the  Conference,  the  lo- 
cal executive  committee  will  begin  ac- 
tive correspondence  with  prominent 
business  men  and  commercial  bodies 
throughout  the  Pacific. 


%  Viscount  Shibusawa  Visits  Hawaii 


Viscount  Eiichi  Shibusawa,  known 
the  world  over  as  the  "Grand  Old  Man 
of  Japan,"  long  identified  with  big  bank- 
ing enterprises,  withdrew  from  business 
activities  a  few  years  ago  and  is  devot- 
ing the  remaining  years  of  his  life  to 
bringing  about  a  better  understanding 
between  his  people  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  The  recognition  accord- 
ed him  in  Honolulu,  and  not  alone  in 
Honolulu,  but  wherever  he  has  gone, 
serves  to  illustrate  how  greatly  the  dis- 
interested service  which  he  is  rendering 
is  valued. 

The  Viscount's  party,  arriving  Jan. 
16,  included  men  prominent  in  various 
lines  of  activity.  These  were  Dr.  So- 
yeda,  Dr.  Hosaka,  Mr.  Masuda,  Mr. 
Obata  and  Mr.  Zumoto,  who  were  re- 


quested by  the  Viscount  to  come  to  Ha- 
waii several  days  ahead  of  the  party  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  study  of  local 
conditions  affecting  the  Japanese. 

Thursday  morning,  January  19,  a 
representative  of  the  Governor,  to- 
gether with  a  committee  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union,  met  Prince  Tokugawa's 
party  as  they  landed  and  extended  to 
them  a  welcome  in  the  name  of  the 
Territory  and  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union. 
At  noon  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  gave  a 
luncheon  in  the  Commercial  Club  rooms 
in  honor  of  both  parties.  This  luncheon 
was  attended  by  150  of  the  leading  men 
of  the  City.  The  luncheon  was  presided 
over  by  the  Governor  of  the  Territory, 
who  is  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union. 
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Adjourned  Meeting  of  Pan-Pacific  Conference  Re-Assembles  in 
Washington  to  Advocate  Continuance  of  Naval  Radio 
Service  and  Improved  Facilities 

(From  the  Editor  and  Publisher,  New  York  City.) 


Washington,  Dec.  13 — When  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Press  Conference  adjourned  in 
Honolulu  on  October  11th  it  was  the 
understanding  that  there  would  be  a 
reconvening  of  its  members  in  the  Na- 
tional capital  during  the  great  Arma- 
ment Conference  in  Washington. 

This  was  accomplished  last  week. 
Alexander  Hume  Ford,  as  chairman  of 
the  Pan-Pacific  Press  Conference,  called 
together  those  of  the  original  delegates 
to  meet  with  other  press  men  from 
Pacific  lands  in  Washington. 

Several  luncheon  press  gatherings 
were  held  at  the  Cosmos  Club  at  which 
addresses  were  made  by  newspaper  men 
interested  in  securing  proper  electric 
press  communication  between  Pacific 
lands.  Numerous  committee  meetings 
were  held,  and  at  these  smaller  luncheon 
meetings  the  leaders  among  the  Pacific 
press  men  met  with  delegates  from 
Pacific  lands  to  the  Armament  Con- 
ference to  explain  to  them  why  they 
should  bring  before  the  great  confer- 
ence the  subject  of  radio  communication 
between  Pacific  lands,  and  the  need  of 
giving  low  press  rates  in  the  interest  of 
peace  and  prosperity  in  the  Pacific. 

Almost  daily  V.  S.  McCIatchy,  of  the 
Sacramento  Bee,  was  called  upon  to  lay 
before  some  committee  or  delegates  the 
reasons  the  Pan-Pacific  Press  Confer- 
ence had  to  offer  for  asking  a  six-cent 
press  rate  across  the  Pacific.  Indi- 
vidually or  collectively  Mr.  McCIatchy, 
Mr.  Ford  and  James  Wright  Brown  ap- 
peared before  Senate  committees,  House 
committees  and  committees  of  several 
departments  of  the  government  to  ex- 
plain their  views  on  Pan-Pacific  press 
rates  by  cable  and  wireless. 


The  Pan-Pacific  Press  Conference  is 
still  in  session  in  Washington  and 
Chairman  Ford  is  arranging  frequent 
meetings  to  bring  about  the  better  un- 
derstanding of  all  concerned. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  electric 
press  communication  between  Pacific 
lands  will  occupy  a  leading  place  in  the 
discussion  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Commerc- 
ial Conference  next  summer  in  Hono- 
lulu and  that  a  delegation  of  press  men 
will  be  present  to  cooperate  with  the 
commercial  men  of  the  Pacific  in  se- 
curing the  great  boon  if  it  is  not 
granted. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Press  Conference 
delegates  in  Washington  are  cooperat- 
ing in  every  way  with  the  British  dele- 
gates who  attended  the  Imperial  Press 
Conference  in  Ottawa  last  summer  when 
a  press  wireless  rate  of  a  penny  or  two 
cents  a  word  was  demanded  by  the 
British  journalists  as  the  toll  for  press 
messages  between  any  and  all  countries 
under  the  British  flag.  The  British 
postal  service  is  now  erecting  great 
wireless  stations  around  the  world  and 
it  is  likely  that  the  penny  a  word  press 
rate  within  the  Empire  will  be  granted 
on  their  completion  in  the  near  future. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Press  Conference  is 
using  this  argument  to  secure  a  six-cent 
a  word  international  press  rate  between 
Pacific  lands.  Promise  of  acquiescence 
has  been  secured  from  several  of  the 
Pacific  delegates.  The  recent  mention 
of  the  uncensored  radio  service  via  Yap 
in  the  agreement  between  Japan  and 
the  United  States  was  the  first  gleam 
of  actual  light  that  indicates  that  the 
radio  service  between  Pacific  lands  will 
be  discussed  at  the  great  conference. 
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The  Pan-Pacific  Union  and  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Press  Conference  hold  that  a 
few  lines  in  the  agreement  between  the 
quadruple  Pacific  Powers  would  make 
the  six-cent  a  word  rate  of  news  ex- 
change between  Pacific  lands  a  reality. 
These  lines  can  be  inserted  during  the 
present  conference. 

At  present  the  American  naval  radio 
is  transmitting  uncensored  press  mes- 
sages to  Honolulu  and  Manila  at  a 
rate  of  six  cents  a  word,  with  the  re- 
sult that  during  the  Press  Congress  of 
the  World  and  the  Pan-Pacific  Press 
Conference  in  Honolulu  some  8,000 
words  of  news  matter  was  received  in 
and  sent  from  Honolulu  daily.  As  the 
permission  by  Congress  to  the  Naval 
radio  to  transmit  press  messages  ex- 
pires in  July,  1922,  none  of  the  other 
countries  of  the  Pacific  will  receive 
press  messages  from  the  American 
Naval  radio  on  the  ground  that  the 
service  is  temporary  and  would  upset 
future  contracts.  So  it  is  that  while 
at  present  and  up  to  July  it  costs  Hono- 
lulu and  Manila  newspapers  six  cents 
a  word  to  receive  press  dispatches  from 
America  it  costs  Japan  nearly  forty 
cents  a  word,  China  as  much  and  Aus- 
tralasia eighty  cents  a  word,  these  rates 
prohibiting  the  sending  of  any  cable 
news  to  Pacific  lands,  save  of  the  most 
exciting  and  disturbing  nature. 

Owing  to  the  great  expense  of  rush 
or  urgent  message  rates,  about  three 
dollars  a  word  across  the  Pacific,  while 
Honolulu  and  Manila,  thanks  to  the 
Naval  radio  service,  could  receive  Presi- 
dent Harding's  and  Secretary  Hughes' 


opening  conference  speeches  in  full,  the 
other  trans-Pacific  cities  received  only 
brief  garbled  accounts  that  caused 
popular  misunderstandings. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Press  Conference 
committees  are  urging  in  Washington 
that  a  mere  clause  in  the  pending  four 
power  agreements  will  permit  the  gov- 
ernment radio  services  of  all  Pacific 
lands  to  receive  and  transmit  uncen- 
sored news  service,  at  a  rate  that  will 
enable  the  press  of  the  Pacific  to  learn 
the  truth  daily  of  each  other's  doings 
and  to  bring  about  better  understand- 
ing and  lasting  friendship. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Confer- 
ence is  arguing  the  use  of  government 
radio  service  for  the  distribution  of 
news  to  Pacific  lands  on  the  grounds 
that  it  will  create  business  that  will 
cause  the  more  frequent  use  of  the 
cables  for  the  sending  of  commercial 
messages  to  the  lasting  profit  of  the 
cable  companies. 

At  any  rate  Alexander  Hume  Ford 
and  the  Pan-Pacific  workers  in  Wash- 
ington are  making  the  fight  for  con- 
tinued electric  press  service  between 
Pacific  lands  through  the  medium  of 
the  government  radio  services  and  ex- 
pect to  succeed  in  their  endeavors. 

In  Honolulu,  Lorrin  A.  Thurston, 
president  of  the  Permanent  Pan-Pacific 
Press  Conference  and  Dr.  F.  F.  Bunker, 
secretary  of  that  body  and  secretary 
of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  are  planning 
a  three  years'  program  of  work  toward 
the  convening  of  the  second  regular 
Pan-Pacific  Press  Conference  in  Hono- 
lulu some  time  during  the  year  1924. 
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The  Official  Report  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Educational  Conference 

Made  to  the  New  Zealand  Minister  of  Education  by  Mr.  Frank  Milner. 


The  inaugural  educational  Conference 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union  assembled  at  Honolulu 
on  August  1,  1921,  and  remained  in 
session  until  August  24.  The  Confer- 
ence was  summoned  by  the  United 
States  Federal  Bureau  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  invitations  requesting  co- 
operation were  addressed  to  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Nations  bordering  upon  the 
Pacific  Ocean  through  the  Department 
of  State  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union 

From  its  constitution  and  objectives 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  Pan-Pacific. 
Union  is  an  organization  located  at 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  and  constituted  for 
the  purpose  of  harmonizing  the  rela- 
tions of  governments  and  peoples  fring- 
ing the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  depends  for 
financial  support  upon  contributions 
from  private  sources  and  from  these 
governments  and  functions  mainly  by 
arranging  conventions  of  representative 
men  in  various  spheres  of  national  ac- 
tivity, and  by  means  of  discussions 
promotes  mutual  understanding  and 
sympathy.  Although  in  certain  quarters 
its  activities  are  depreciated  and  even 
suspected  as  an  insidious  attempt  to 
promote  the  Americanization  of  the 
Pacific,  or  at  least  the  commercial  ad- 
vancement of  Hawaii,  it  may  be  defi- 
nitely stated  that  all  such  criticism  is 
baseless  and  unworthy  of  consideration. 
The  organization  has  been  promoted  by 
men  of  broad  faith  and  vision.  Their 
primary  motive  has  been  the  desire  of 
inculcating  and  fostering  national  fra- 
ternity  and   racial   amity   among  the 


peoples  of  the  Pacific.  It  is  their  policy 
to  enlist  all  possible  agencies,  and 
especially  those  of  education  and  of 
journalism  to  eliminate  factors  making 
for  hostility  or  friction,  to  foster  mu- 
tual understanding,  and  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  community  of  interest  among 
such  peoples.  The  cataclysmic  horrors 
of  the  recent  world-war,  the  terrible 
holocaust  of  life  exacted,  and  the  con- 
comitant economic  wastage  and  disloca- 
tion have  at  last  brought  home  vividly 
to  men's  minds  the  futility  of  war  as 
the  arbiter  of  national  destiny.  The 
annual  appropriations  of  the  great  na- 
tions for  naval  and  military  purposes, 
however,  still  represent  collectively  the 
segregation  of  such  a  vast  amount  of 
capital  from  productive  employment 
that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  war- 
racked  Europe  will  achieve  economic 
rehabilitation.  So  interlocked  and  in- 
terdependent has  the  world  become,  not 
only  through  the  scientific  annihilation 
of  space  by  wireless  and  by  aviation, 
but  primarily  through  the  world-wide 
ramifications  and  reticulations  of  com- 
merce that  there  can  henceforth  be  no 
national  isolation.  Henceforth  all  wars 
will  be  civil  wars.  The  fates  and  for- 
tunes of  nations  are  indissolubly  bound 
up  with  one  another.  It  is  increasingly 
realized  that  there  will  be  no  victor  in 
the  next  great  war.  The  resources  of 
mankind  are  concentrating  inventive 
genius  on  the  provision  of  such  ghastly 
engines  of  destruction  that  the  economic 
and  social  fabric  of  civilization  will  be 
unable  to  sustain  the  strain.  Another 
such  international  conflict  as  we  have 
just  witnessed  must  inevitably  shatter 
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the  system  of  civilization  as  we  now 
know  it,  and  relegate  mankind  again  to 
a  cycle  of  barbarism. 

It  is  the  realization  of  this  impending 
menace  and  of  the  fact  that  our  stark 
ignorance  of  one  another  breeds  in- 
tolerance of  view  and  mutual  suspicion 
that  has  impelled  the  founders  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union  to  organize  for  the 
purpose  of  salvaging  civilization  and 
safeguarding  at  least  the  New  World 
from  the  malign  effect  of  those  sinister 
forces  which  are  generated  in  the  dark- 
ness of  ignorance.  At  the  back  of  this 
movement  are  men  of  idealism  and  of 
faith  in  the  future  of  humanity,  who 
aim  at  marshalling  all  possible  counter- 
acting agencies  against  our  national 
insularities  and  antipathies,  our  selfish 
commercial  exploitations,  our  deprecia- 
tions and  misinterpretations  of  rival  na- 
tions and  our  glorification  of  war.  It 
is  the  avowed  purpose  of  this  organiza- 
tion by  a  coordination  of  educational 
systems  to  clarify  men's  vision,  to  re- 
deem their  mentality  from  the  obsession 
of  local  and  selfish  interests,  to  teach 
them  to  envisage  humanity  with  broad- 
er outlook,  and  to  endow  them  with  a 
realization  of  their  community  of  origin 
and  solidarity  of  interest. 

The  Pacific  Region 

Around  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  the 
ocean  of  the  future,  dwell  more  than 
half  of  mankind  organized  in  twenty- 
two  distinct  nations  and  separated  from 
one  another  by  artificial  barriers  and 
congenital  distrusts.  The  Pan-Pacific 
Union  seeks  primarily  by  educational 
agency  to  broaden  their  view  of  the 
Pacific  and  its  problems,  to  give  them 
a  new  angle  of  vision,  and  a  more  fruit- 
ful approach,  and  so  to  enable  them  to 
avoid  the  perpetuation  or  intensification 
of  the  incubus  of  militarism  and  naval- 
ism.  Men  instinctively  turn  to  educa- 
tion as  the  most  effective  of  preventive 


agencies  against  the  disaster  of  another 
war.  Education  can  bring  home  to 
the  impressionable  minds  of  the  young 
the  economic  futility,  the  horror,  and 
the  madness  of  war,  and  can  wean  them 
from  allegiance  to  its  false  glamours. 
Education  is  the  one  great  practical 
means  of  directing  their  sympathies 
aright,  and  of  endowing  them  with  the 
broad  charity — the  wide  outlook,  the 
liberal  understanding  which  constitute 
that  rare  psychological  feature,  the  in- 
ternational mind. 

Another  influence  predisposing  to 
such  organization  is  the  belief  of  think- 
ing men  that  no  League  of  Nations  can 
be  of  practical  worth  in  superseding  the 
bloody  arbitrament  of  force  unless  it  is 
built  upon  a  foundation  of  educated 
public  opinion.  If  such  League  is  to 
function  adequately  there  must  be  an 
organized  background  of  well-informed 
public  opinion. 

Pan-Pacific  Conferences 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union,  therefore, 
must  be  conceded  high  and  worthy 
motives.  It  is  a  practical  attempt  to 
contribute  materially  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  world  peace,  and  as  such  merits 
the  support  of  all  who  have  the  in- 
terests of  mankind  at  heart.  Already 
prior  to  this  educational  Conference  it 
had  organized  and  brought  to  a  success- 
ful consummation  a  scientific  conference 
which  concentrated  at  Honolulu  repre- 
sentative men  of  eminence  in  Science 
from  various  Pacific  countries.  The 
World's  Press  Conference  assembles  at 
Honolulu  in  October  of  this  year,  and 
will  be  followed  by  a  Commercial  Con- 
gress in  1922.  Through  such  repre- 
sentative gatherings  as  these  assembled 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  cooperation  and  fraternity  of 
feeling  are  being  developed  and  foster- 
ed among  Pacific  peoples. 

This  year  the  activities  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union  culminated  in  the  convo- 
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cation  of  the  inaugural  Educational 
Conference  which  was  organized  on  a 
much  more  representative  basis  than  its 
scientific  predecessor.  The  invitations 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
(U.S.A.)  on  behalf  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Washington  elicited  a  prompt 
and  gratifying  response.  Specially  strong 
and  highly  accredited  delegations  at- 
tended from  United  States,  Japan,  China 
and  Hawaii.  In  addition  to  these  im- 
posing representations,  there  were  pres- 
ent fully  accredited  delegates  from 
Korea,  Philippines,  and  New  Zealand, 
Canada,  India,  Australia,  Russia  and 
the  South  American  republics  were  rep- 
resented either  by  Consular  Agency  or 
by  qualified  nationals  stationed  at  Ha- 
waii. In  view  of  the  fully  representa- 
tive delegations  sent  by  the  United 
States,  Japan,  and  China,  it  is  deplorable 
that  the  great  British  Empire,  which 
has  such  vast  interests  at  stake  in  the 
Pacific,  was  not  adequately  represented. 
The  Conference  was  unique  in  scope 
and  personnel,  and  the  papers  and  dis- 
cussions reached  such  a  high  plane  of 
interest  and  possessed  such  international 
significance  that  participation  in  the 
proceedings  was  broadly  educational 
and  gave  new  approaches  to  a  large 
number  of  educational  problems.  This 
convention  may  safely  be  styled  epochal 
as  constituting  the  first  of  its  kind  con- 
sciously organized  for  the  promotion  of 
international  amity.  The  founders  of 
the  Union,  in  view  of  the  success  of 
the  two  Conferences  already  held  under 
their  aegis,  and  in  view,  too,  of  the  rich 
programme  of  future  conventions  which 
are  now  projected  in  the  fields  of  jour- 
nalism, commerce,  finance,  and  govern- 
ment must  be  credited  with  far-sighted 
vision.  Let  it  again  be  emphasized 
that  this  organization  is  devoting  its 
energies  with  a  single  mind  to  a  worthy 
purpose  in  marshalling  all  possible  Pa- 
cific  agencies    for  the   elimination  of 


causes  of  war  in  the  New  World.  The 
budgets  of  the  great  nations  today  owe 
their  almost  insupportable  inflation  to 
the  past  and  present  cost  of  war.  The 
amounts  spent  annually  in  military  and 
naval  pensions,  in  armaments,  and  in 
war  programmes  generally  represent  in- 
terest on  a  staggering  capital  sum  ab- 
solutely segregated  from  legitimate 
economic  purposes,  and  concurrently 
much  of  the  inventive  genius  of  man- 
kind is  perverted  to  devising  ceaselessly 
fresh  instruments  of  destructive  horror. 

New  Mental  Attitude  Needed 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  clam- 
ant need  is  organized  effective  work  to 
combat  and  delete  those  stark  and  ele- 
mental forces  which  continually  prey 
on  ignorance  and  threaten  the  peace  of 
the  world  today.  Herein  lies  the  su- 
preme justification  of  the  educational 
work  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union.  Judg- 
ing that  Europe  is  almost  hopelessly  in- 
volved in  its  inextricable  tangle  of  age- 
long hatreds  and  racial  suspicions,  they 
naturally  turned  to  the  New  World  as 
the  fitting  stage  for  their  high  project 
which  is  nothing  less  than  the  conver- 
sion of  Pacific  States  from  nationalism 
to  internationalism,  nothing  less  than 
the  repression  of  aggressive  jingoisms, 
and  the  inculcation  of  a  broad  concep- 
tion of  human  welfare — an  altogether 
new  mental  orientation.  A  resolution 
of  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the 
Educational  Conference  was  received 
from  the  Federation  of  New  South 
Wales  teachers  who  strongly  advocated 
the  incorporation  in  the  school  curric- 
ulum of  definite  teaching  in  favor  of 
the  supersession  of  war  by  some  peace- 
ful means  such  as  arbitration. 

There  is  much  in  all  our  educational 
systems  which  needs  jettisoning,  much 
that  is  provocative,  and  much  that 
breeds  national  egoism.  We  place  too 
much  insistence  on  National  rights  and 
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privileges,  and  too  little  upon  our  duties 
and  responsibilities  to  other  peoples, 
forgetting  that  the  supreme  glory  of  a 
nation  lies  in  its  social  service.  There 
is  much  false  and  sinister  interpreta- 
tion of  other  nations^  great  contribu- 
tions to  civilization,  of  their  triumphs, 
and  peculiar  glories.  There  is  far  too 
often  a  narrow  self-glorification  which 
makes  for  complacent  insularity  and  be- 
gets provocative  depreciation  of  the 
rights  of  others.  There  is  complete 
failure  to  teach  a  background  or  frame- 
work of  World  History,  so  as  to  give 
each  people  the  right  perspective  of  the 
mighty  drama  of  humanity  through  the 
ages,  a  drama  in  which  all  are  partici- 
pants and  to  which  all  contribute.  In 
our  own  country  we  need  such  an  in- 
terpretation of  English  literature  and 
of  social  science  as  will  widen  and 
liberalize  the  outlook,  dispel  mental 
parochialism,  and  give  insight  into  na- 
tional psychologies-  and  ideals.  We 
need  an  authoritative  elimination  from 
history  programmes  of  all  perverted 
and  falsified  teaching  calculated  to 
breed  ill-will  and  friction. 

Opening  Day  Spectacular 

It  was  in  such  an  international  atmos- 
phere of  concord  and  understanding 
that  this  Conference  assembled  on  11th 
August  in  the  historic  Throne  Room  of 
the  Capitol  at  Honolulu.  The  opening 
ceremony  at  the  foot  of  the  great  flight 
of  stone  steps,  intrinsically  beautiful, 
was  appropriately  symbolic  of  the  spirit 
of  the  whole  convention.  The  presen- 
tation of  the  flag  sent  to  the  Union  by 
President  Harding,  the  spectacular  mas- 
sing of  the  colors  of  the  Pacific  na- 
tions, the  flag-drill  of  the  many  racial 
groups  of  children  fully  representing 
the  cosmopolitan  population  of  Hono- 
lulu, the  dedication  of  historic  banners 
— all  this  happily  conceived  pageantry 
in  its  kaleidoscopic  play  of  color,  its 


heterogeneous  aggregation  of  composite 
peoples  in  concerted  amity  was  a  con- 
crete embodiment  of  the  informing 
spirit  of  the  Conference,  and  as  such 
impressed  itself  vividly  upon  the  con- 
sciousness of  all  who  saw  it. 

A  Working  Body 

The  preliminary  staging  of  the  Con- 
ference session  was  as  appropriately 
carried  out  on  adjournment  to  the 
Throne  Room  where  His  Excellency  the 
Governor  formally  welcomed  the  as- 
sembled delegates  on  behalf  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union  and  inducted  into  the 
chair  Professor  Starr  Jordan,  President 
Emeritus  of  Leland  Stanford  University, 
nominated  for  the  presidency  of  the 
Conference  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education.  Under  his  distinguished 
and  expert  chairmanship,  the  Confer- 
ence proceeded  to  solid  business  with  a 
minimum  of  delay.  The  Executive  sub- 
mitted a  daily  agenda  and  the  early 
appointment  of  Resolutions,  Organiza- 
tion, and  Publicity  Committees  indi- 
cated that  the  Conference  had  met  in 
the  right  spirit  of  practical  work.  The 
deliberations  did  not  terminate  in  com- 
placent definitions  of  its  objectives  or 
in  the  mere  affirmation  of  pious  aspira- 
tions and  academic  resolutions.  A  per- 
manent educational  executive  was  es- 
tablished not  only  to  issue  an  official 
bulletin  embodying  in  full  the  papers 
and  debates  of  the  Conference,  but  to 
formulate  a  definite  programme  of  edu- 
cational activity  in  furtherance  of  the 
ideals  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union.  This 
will  probably  be  accomplished  by  the 
Director  and  the  Secretary  making  a 
tour  of  the  Pacific  in  order  to  win  the 
adherence  of  the  various  educational 
authorities  in  this  work. 

The  Proceedings 

The  proceedings  of  the  first  two 
days  consisted  mainly  of  papers  and 
addresses  defining  "The  objectives  of 
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the  Conference."  Some  very  able  con- 
tributions were  presented  and  after  this 
clarification  of  vision,  the  Conference 
turned  to  consideration  of  the  educa- 
tional systems  of  the  Pacific  countries 
as  presented  by  heads  of  delegations  or 
by  accredited  experts.  Subsequent  to 
this  came  a  review  of  how  the  various 
stages  of  education  (kindergarten,  ele- 
mentary, secondary,  university)  were 
functioning  for  the  attainment  of  world 
peace.  These  papers  stimulated  inter- 
esting suggestions  for  expediting  such 
work.  Special  interest  throughout  the 
Conference  was  laid  upon  Literature 
and  social  studies  as  the  main  educa- 
tional agency  for  working  out  the  aims 
of  the  Conference  in  the  classroom.  Ar 
interesting  discussion  on  the  nature  of 
knowledge  and  its  application  through 
geography,  history  and  civics  composed 
the  business  of  one  session.  The  next 
stage  of  the  proceedings  consisted  of 
the  presentation  of  papers  by  delegates 
explaining  the  constitution  and  policies 
of  the  various  accrediting  educational 
bodies.  In  the  meantime  sub-commit- 
tees dealt  with  certain  educational  prov- 
inces such  as  visual  education,  com- 
munity welfare  work,  geography  teach- 
ing, etc.,  and  submitted  reports  ,  for  in- 
corporation in  the  official  bulletin  of 
proceedings.  The  final  session  consisted 
of  brief  spontaneous  expressions  by 
delegates  summing  up  their  impressions 
of  the  Conference.  A  much  appreciated 
address  by  the  Chairman,  Dr.  Starr 
Jordan,  on  "Education  for  Democracy" 
terminated  the  education  business  of 
the  Conference. 

The  Problems  Discussed 

A  very  valuable  feature  of  the  Con- 
ference .consisted  of  the  facilities  pro- 
vided for  the  delegates  to  investigate 
the  great  political  problems  of  the  Pa- 
cific and  to  gain  first  hand  information 
from  experts  capable  of  dealing  with 


such  salient  questions  as  Pacific  Dis- 
armament, Racial  Problems  of  Hawaii, 
Japanese  Immigration  in  California, 
Yap  Cables,  Shantung  Question,  Man- 
churian  Railways,  Spheres  of  Interest 
in  China,  Position  of  Korea  in  the 
Japanese  Empire,  Pacific  Mandates, 
Anglo- Japanese  Treaty,  Independence  of 
the  Philippines,  Japanese  in  Siberia, 
Open  Door  in  China,  Chinese  Political 
Problems,  Naval  Power  in  the  Pacific, 
etc.  Private  sessions  were  arranged  for 
the  benefit  of  delegates  at  which  the 
representatives  of  a  particular  nation 
would  give  a  frank  presentation  of 
political  problems  from  their  viewpoint. 
As  these  discussions  were  confidential 
and  closed  to  the  press,  and  as  the 
speakers  were  fully  accredited  experts 
in  their  special  provinces,  a  rare  op- 
portunity was  afforded  of  gaining  in- 
sight into  these  vital  matters. 

Entertainment  Provided 

Entertainments  were  organized  for 
delegates  on  a  very  generous  scale,  and 
in  addition  private  hospitality  was  lav- 
ishly accorded.  A  very  interesting 
feature  of  these  entertainments  was  the 
series  provided  in  full  -  native  fashion 
by  the  respective  nationalities  so  fully 
represented  at  Honolulu,  viz.:  Japanese, 
Chinese,  Koreans,  Filipinos,  and  Ha- 
waiians.  At  these  elaborate  banquets 
speeches  were  made  by  representative 
men  and  discussions  were  held  which 
gave  our  inner  knowledge  of  the  social 
life  and  political  conditions  of  the  re- 
spective peoples.  Honolulu,  which  is 
at  the  cross-roads  of  the  Pacific,  is  not 
only  from  a  geographical  point  of  view 
ideally  situated  for  a  representative 
congress,  but  it  affords  in  itself  a  un- 
ique example  of  racial  cooperation.  Its 
composite  population  is  well  organized 
and  functions  together  in  a  commend- 
able spirit  of  friendship  and  liberality. 
In  view  of  the  richness  of  its  field  in 
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human  hybridization  Hawaii  is  a  verit- 
able melting  pot  of  the  nations,  ajod  i 
almost  a  unique  racial  laboratory  for 
the  anthropologist,  as  the  following 
statistics  of  its  constituent  races  indi- 
cate: Japanese  115,000,  British  and 
Americans  37,000,  Portuguese  25,000, 
Filipinos  24,000,  Chinese  23,000,  Ha- 
waiian 22,000,  Caucasian-Hawaiian  11,- 
000,  Asiatic-Hawaiians  6000,  Porto  Ri- 
cans  5000,  Spaniards  1000.  The  opulent 
banqueting,  the  rich  range  of  musical, 
calisthenic,  athletic,  and  social  functions 
constituted  almost  an  embarrassment  of 
riches,  and  it  proved  a  physical  impos- 
sibility to  attend  them  all. 

Island  Industries 

In  other  directions,  too,  the  interests 
of  delegates  were  well  cared  for.  The 
privileges  of  local  clubs  were  placed  at 
their  disposal,  mountaineering  and 
scenic  trips  were  organized  including  a 
visit  to  the  famous  active  volcano 
Kilauea  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  and 
the  inspection  of  its  sea  of  glowing 
lava.  Excursions  were  also  provided 
by  automobile  right  round  the  island 
of  Oahu,  and  trips  were  made  to  the 
great  sugar,  pineapple,  rice,  coffee, 
banana  and  taro  plantations  of  the 
islands.  The  whole  processes  of  plant- 
ing, nurture,  propagation,  cultivation, 
harvesting,  and  marketing  were  ex- 
plained by  experts.  The  utilization  of 
cunningly  devised  automatic  machinery 
in  the  huge  crushing  mills  and  in  the 
canneries  was  an  impressive  object  les- 
son of  American  mechanical  ingenuity. 
The  entomological  history  of  the  sugar 
cane  and  the  pineapple  as  given  to  dele- 
gates by  expert  parasitologists  is  too 
long  a  story  for  elaboration  here.  Suf- 
fice to  say  that  the  account  of  how 
scientific  research  tirelessly  canvassed 
the  round  earth  till  it  found  the  natural 


-T*axasite  for  the  leaf-hopper  and  the 
.ne-borer,  and  by  subsequent  cultures 
tec  ded  in  eliminating  these  pests 
through  their  natural  enemies  proved 
exceedingly  interesting.  The  entomo- 
logical research  station  of  the  sugar 
planters  association  of  Hawaii  is  a  fruit- 
ful example  of  the  direct  utilization  of 
science  in  the  promotion  of  a  primary 
industry.  The  pineapple  industry  has 
increased  by  three  thousand  per  cent  in 
10  years  and  has  now  an  annual  output 
of  six  million  cases. 

It  was  a  great  privilege  to  meet  so 
many  scholars  of  eminence  at  the  Con- 
ference who  could  speak  authoritatively 
of  the  conditions  and  problems  of  their 
respective  countries,  and  who  at  the 
same  time  had  cultivated  broad  inter- 
national sympathies  and  approached  all 
discussions  in  a  catholic  spirit. 

To  the  members  of  the  American 
delegations  especially  my  warm  thanks 
are  due  for  their  universal  courtesy  and 
kindness,  which  was  shown  not  only  at 
the  Conference  and  its  concomitant 
social  functions,  but  on  the  trip  from 
Honolulu  to  San  Francisco  and  again 
throughout  the  whole  of  my  Californian 
itinerary.  Whatever  insight  I  have 
gained  during  the  comparatively  short 
time  at  my  disposal  into  the  working 
and  spirit  of  American  institutions  is 
due  entirely  to  their  courteous  guidance 
and  unfailing  hospitality.  In  this  con- 
nection I  must  express  my  special  grat- 
itude to  Dr.  Frederick  Burk,  Director 
of  the  State  Normal  College,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  Presi- 
dent Emeritus  of  Leland  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, and  Dr.  E.  C.  Moore,  Director 
of  the  State  University  of  Southern 
California,  all  delegates  to  the  Pan- 
Pacfic  Educational  Conference  in  Aug. 
1921. 
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THE  PAN-PACIFIC  UNION 


Is  an  organization  representing  Governments  of  Pacific  lands,  with  which  are 
affiliated  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  kindred  bodies,  working  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Pacific  States  and  Communities,  and  for  a  greater  co-operation  among 
and  between  the  people  of  all  races  in  Pacific  lands.  Its  central  office  is  in 
Honolulu  at  the  ocean  crossroads. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  is  incorporated  with  an  International  Board  of 
Trustees,  representing  every  race  and  nation  of  the  Pacific. 

The  trustees  may  be  added  to  or  replaced  by  appointed  representatives  of 
the  different  countries  co-operating  in  the  Pan-Pacific  Union.  The  following 
^re  the  main  objects  set  forth  in  the  charter  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union: 

1.  To  call  in  conference  delegates  from  all  Pacific  peoples  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  and  furthering  the  interests  common  to  Pacific  nations. 
;  2.  To  maintain  in  Hawaii  and  other  Pacific  lands  bureaus  of  information 
fcnd  education  concerning  matters  of  interest  to  the  people  of  the  Pacific,  and  to 
disseminate  to  the  world  information  of  every  kind  of  progress  and  opportunity 
jn  Pacific  lands,  and  to  promote  the  comfort  and  interests  of  all  visitors. 

3.  To  aid  and  assist  those  in  all  Pacific  communities  to  better  understand 
each  other,  and  to  work  together  for  the  furtherance  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
land  of  their  adoption,  and,  through  them,  to  spread  abroad  about  the  Pacific 
the  friendly  spirit  of  inter-racial  co-operation. 

4.  To  assist  an<J  to  aid  the  different  races  in  lands  of  the  Pacific  to  co- 
operate in  local  fairs,  to  raise  produce,  and  to  create  home  manufactured  goods. 

5.  To  own  real  estate,  erect  buildings  needed  for  housing  exhibits;  pro- 
vided and  maintained  by  the  respective  local  committees. 

6.  To  maintain  a  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Museum,  and  Art  Gallery. 

7.  To  create  dioramas,  gather  exhibits,  books  and  other  Pan-Pacific 
material  of  educational  or  instructive  value. 

8.  To  promote  and  conduct  a  Pan-Pacific  Exposition  of  the  handicrafts  of 
the  Pacific  peoples,  of  their  works  of  art,  and  scenic  dioramas  of  the  most 
beautiful  bits  of  Pacific  lands,  or  illustrating  great  Pacific  industries. 

9.  To  establish  and  maintain  a  permanent  college  and  "clearing  house"  of 
information  (printed  and  otherwise)  concerning  the  lands,  commerce,  peoples, 
and  trade  opportunities  in  countries  of  the  Pacific,  creating  libraries  of  commer- 
cial knowledge,  and  training  men  in  this  commercial  knowledge  of  Pacific  lands. 

10.  To  secure  the  co-operation  and  support  of  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments, chambers  of  commerce,  city  governments,  and  of  individuals. 

11.  To  enlist  for  this  work  of  publicity  in  behalf  of  Alaska,  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines,  Federal  aid  and  financial  support,  as  well  as 
similar  co-operation  and  support  from  all  Pacific  governments. 

12.  To  bring  all  nations  and  peoples  about  the  Pacific  Ocean  into  closer 
friendly  and  commercial  contact  and  relationship. 

TRUSTEES 


President   Hon.  Wallace  R.  Farringrton,  Governor  of  Hawaii 

Vice-Presidents:  Hon.  Walter  F.  Frear,  William  R.  Castle 

F.  C.  Atherton  Chung:  K.  Ai 

Treasurer   F.  E.  Blake 

Mayor  of  Honolulu  J.  H.  Wilson 

G.  P.  Denison  G.  N.  Wilcox  J.  M.  Young  Dr.  W.  T.  Brigham 

Vaughan  MacCaughey  John  Guild  John  C.  Lane  F.  J.  Lowrey 

C.  Yada  Dr.  Iga  Mori  F.F.Baldwin  R.  H.  Trent 

K.  Yamamoto  Richard  A.  Cooke  D.  H.  Hitchcock  C.  J.  McCarthy 

Director  Alexander  Hume  Ford 

Executive  Secretary  Dr.  Frank  F.  Bunker 
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Pan-Pacific  News 


The  matter  of  trans-Pacific  radio  press 
communication  will  be  up  for  important 
discussion  at  the  Pan-Pacific  Commer- 
cial Confer- 
Communication  ence  in  Hono- 

Discussion  at  the  lulu  next  Oc- 

Commercial  Conference  tober.  A  ses- 
sion will  be 
given  over  to  the  discussion  of  the  com- 
munication problems  of  the  Pacific  area 
and  it  is  expected  that  some  of  the  most 
eminent  cable  and  radio  authorities  will 
be  in  Honolulu  to  take  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions and  deliberations.  The  erec- 
tion of  great  radio  stations  in  Pacific 
lands  and  recent  remarkable  inventions 
and  improvements  connected  with  the 
wireless  service  promise  to  bring  about 
a  revolution  in  the  methods  of  dissem- 
inating news  throughout  the  Pacific 
area. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  will  continue 
its  efforts  to  secure  the  cooperation  of 

\  the  governments  of  the  Pacific  in  es- 
tablishing uncensored 
Free  Trade  in  radio    service  between 

|  News  Items.  the  Pacific  countries  at 
a  rate  of  not  more  than 
six  cents  a  word  to  the  most  distant 
points.  Important  news  of  the  day 
should  be  set  free  from  great  radio  sta- 
tions in  every  Pacific  land  for  those  to 
catch  who  will.  There  should  be  free 
trade  in  news  service,  or  the  next  thing 
to  it.  In  this  way  a  little  knowledge  of 
each  other  will  be  brought  about  among 
the  nations  of  the  Pacific  and  the  vol- 
ume of  commercial  messages  will  be 
multiplied  many  times,  to  the  finan- 
cial advantage  of  the  privately  owned 
cable  ^and  radio  companies. 


The  Pan-Pacific  Press  Conference 
after  adjourning  in  Honolulu  recon- 
vened in  Washington  during  the  Dis- 
armament Conference 
Radio  Press  under  the  leadership 
Service  Around  of  V.  S.  McClatchy, 
the  Pacific  of    the  Sacramento 

Bee,  Y.  Soga  of  the 
Nippu  Jiji,  James  Wright  Brown  of 
Editor  &  Publisher,  Guy  Innes  of  the 
Melbourne  Herald  and  Alexander  Hume 
Ford.  Every  effort  was  made  to  bring 
before  the  great  conference  the  matter 
of  Government  Radio  Press  Service  at 
a  rate  of  six  cents  a  word  between  any 
Pacific  countries.  At  the  same  time 
the  American  press  men  brought  the 
matter  before  Congress  of  an  indefinite 
extension  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Radio  Ser- 
vice to  the  press  in  American  terri- 
tories and  possessions  in  the  Pacific. 
The  President  and  the  Senate  favored 
a  five-year  extension  of  the  present 
service,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  other 
governments  of  Pacific  lands  will  now 
connect  with  this  service  and  create 
a  uniform,  uncensored  press  rate  to 
every  port  of  not  more  than  six  cents 
a  word. 

During  the  Conference  at  Washing- 
ton many  of  the  press  correspondents 
were  compelled  to  pay  three  dollars  a 

word  to  get  their  news 
The  High  stories  to  Australia  and 
Rate  of  Japan,  while  the  press  of 
Information    Honolulu    and  Manila, 

served  by  naval  radio, 
got  full  reports  from  Washington  at 
the  rate  of  four  and  six  cents  a  word 
respectively.  Every  country  of  the  Pa- 
cific might  have  received  press  dis- 
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patches  at  this  rate  had  their  govern- 
ments consented  to  an  exchange  news 
service  with  the  American  naval  radio. 
Ordinary  news  cable  rates  to  Australia 
were  less  than  a  dollar  a  word,  but 
this  was  really  a  deferred  service  and 
the  immediate  service  cost  three  times 
the  regular  commercial  rate,  or  about 
three  dollars  a  word. 

It  is  hoped  that  with  the  extension 
of  the  naval  radio  press  service  for 
five  years  that  the  government  radio 

stations  in  Japan,  Java, 
Round  the  and  Australasia  will 
Pacific  News  consent  to  exchange  un- 
Service.  censored   press  service 

with  the  United  States. 
In  this  way  a  press  rate  for  news  not 
exceeding  six  cents  a  word  will  be  es- 
tablished and  the  Pacific  peoples  will 
begin  to  know  each  other.  The  press 
men  of  the  Pacific  at  the  Washington 
conference  have  pledged  themselves  to 
work  for  this  interchange  of  radio 
news,  and  it  seems  certain  that  this 
service  will  be  established. 

Recently  President  Harding  wrote 
Chairman  Page  of  the  senate  naval 
committee  approving  the  resolution  ex- 
tending by  five 
President  Harding  years  the  time  in 
and  the  Radio  Press  which  the  United 
Service.  States  naval  radio 

service  may  be 
utilized  for  the  transmission  of  press 
dispatches. 

"This  measure,  in  which  the  press  is 
greatly  interested,  looks  to  the  promo- 
tion of  better  and  more  helpful  ex- 
changes of  views  with  the  Orient  and 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific,"  President 
Harding  wrote.  "I  am  confident  and 
well  convinced  that  the  passage  of  the 
resolution  would  be  highly  beneficial." 

Senator  Miles  Poindexter,  Republican 
of  Washington  and  chairman  of  the 


sub-committee  which  has  the  resolution 
in  charge,  said  that  he  would  press  for 
action  on  it  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

Under  existing  resolutions,  the  use 
of  the  naval  radio  for  news  transmis- 
sion would  cease  on  June  30,  1922. 

Surely  when  the  nations  of  the  Pa- 
cific are  meeting  in  conference  to  create 
confidence  and  create  friendship,  every 
government  might  be  expected  to  fa- 
cilitate the  dissemination  of  the  news 
that  is  transpiring  at  the  center  of 
events.  Much  was  learned  at  Washing- 
ton and  not  the  least  important  item  to 
.impress  itself  on  the  delegates  is  the 
need  of  free  uncensored  news  service 
between  all  countries  of  the  world. 


(Associated  Press  by  Naval  Wireless) 

Washington,  Feb.  20.— The  House 
resolution  extending  for  five  years  the 
privilege  of  using  the  United  States 

naval  radio  communica- 
News  tions  service  for  the  trans- 

From  mission    of    press  dis- 

Washington    patches  was  adopted  by 

the  Senate  today. 

The  resolution  applies  particularly  be- 
tween the  Pacific  coast  and  the  Orient 
under  the  amendment  by  Senator  Miles 
Poindexter,  Republican,  of  Washington, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Senate.  This 
extends  the  press  privilege  to  the  naval 
radio  between  the  Pacific  coast  and 
Hawaii  and  between  the  Pacific  coast 
and  Alaska. 

The  measure  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  fix  reasonable  rates  for 
transmitting  news  until  June  30,  1927. 

The  bill  now  goes  to  the  House  for 
consideration  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. • 
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The  Pan-Pacific  Press  Congress  Organization 


The  chief  business  transacted  on  the 
final  day  of  the  World's  Press  Con- 
gress session — the  day  designated  as 
Tan-Pacific  Day,"  was  the  forming  of 
a  regional  organization  comprising  the 
delegates  from  Pacific  countries.  It 
was  thought  that  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion should  be  created  which  would 
serve  to  keep  alive  the  interest  which 
had  been  aroused  by  the  Press  Con- 
gress, which  would  define  and  analyze 
the  problems  of  outstanding  impor- 
tance in  the  field  of  Pacific  journalism 
I  and  which  would  take  the  initiative  in 
attempting  to  reach  a  solution  of  these. 
In  consequence,  a  committee  with  Lor- 
rin  A.  Thurston  of  Hawaii  as  its  chair- 
man, after  careful  deliberation,  pre- 
sented a  plan  of  organization  which, 
upon  full  discussion,  was  unanimously 
adopted  and  made  effective. 

The  organization  plan,  submitted  by 
the  Committee  and  adopted  by  the  dele- 
gates, in  its  essential  features,  pro- 
vides that  the  membership  of  the  "Pan- 
Pacific  Press  Conference"  shall  con- 
sist of  representatives  of  the  press 
from  the  countries  and  states  border- 
ing on  the  Pacific  ocean  and  that  these 
representatives  shall  be  appointed  upon 
such  conditions,  in  such  numbers  and 
in  such  manner  as  may  hereafter  be 
decided  by  the  General  Committee. 

The  plan  provides  that  the  adminis- 
trative control  of  the  Conference  shall 
be  vested  in  a  General  Committee 
which  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  one 
delegate  from  each  country  or  state 
represented  in  the  membership  of  the 
organization,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  serving  from  meeting  to 
meeting  of  the  Conference.  In  order, 
however,  to  secure  promptness  of  ac- 
tion, which  would  be  impossible  if  the 
opinions  of  each  member  of  the  Gen- 


eral Committee  were  to  be  consulted, 
the  members  being  widely  scattered, 
all  of  the  powers  of  the  General  Com- 
mittee, in  the  interim  between  meet- 
ings, were  delegated  to  an  Executive 
Committee  of  three,  one  of  whom  shall 
be  the  President  of  the  Conference,  one 
the  Secretary,  and  both,  residents  of 
Honolulu. 

In  its  report  to  the  Conference,  the 
committee  on  organization  set  forth 
clearly  its  reasons  for  this  arrange- 
ment in  respect  to  control.  This  por- 
tion of  the  report  reads  as  follows: 

"A  second  problem  presented  was  as 
to  the  method  of  control  of  the  or- 
ganization which  should  be  adopted. 
The  difficulty  to  be  met  was  to  give 
to  each  member  the  opportunity  of 
having  a  voice  in  shaping  policies  and 
yet  to  secure  promptness  and  efficiency 
of  action  where  members  are  as  widely 
scattered  as  are  the  members  of  this 
organization." 

"In  the  plan  proposed  we  have  pro- 
vided that  every  member  shall  have  a 
voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  Conference 
when  the  meetings  take  place.  During 
the  intervals  between  meetings,  a  par- 
tial general  control  by  members  is  se- 
cured by  means  of  a  General  Com- 
mittee consisting  of  one  member  from 
every  country  in  the  organization.  To 
avoid  delays  on  account  of  distance, 
the  members  being  widely  scattered, 
the  additional  scheme  was  devised  of 
having  an  Executive  Committee  of 
three  persons  residing  in  Honolulu 
where  lines  between  the  countries  are 
shortest.  That  is  the  explanation  as  to 
why  there  may  appear  to  be  undue  con- 
centration of  authority  between  meet- 
ings." 

It  is  the  announced  policy  of  the 
Press  Congress  of  the  World  to  foster 
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the  organizing  of  a  permanent  Regional 
Conference  wherever  it  shall  hold  its 
sessions  if  such  action  appears  at  the 
time  and  place  to  be  wise.  The  Press 
Congress,  therefore,  not  only  heartily 
endorsed  the  creation  of  this  Pan- 
Pacific  organization  but  its  president 
and  officers  were  active  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  plans  for  organization. 

Dean  Walter  Williams,  President  of 
the  World  Congress,  was  particularly 
interested  in  the  new  organization  and 
opened  the  last  day's  discussion  with 
a  happy  word  of  approval.  Excerpts 
from  his  address  will  indicate  his  atti- 
tude of  mind: 

"The  duty  that  has  been  asked  of 
me  is  a  very  pleasant  one,  and  one 
that  I  can  perform  in  a  very  brief 
and  simple  way.  It  is  to  express  the 
interest  of  the  parent  in  its  child.  It 
is  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Press  Con- 
gress of  the  World  a  word  of  appre- 
ciation to  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  for 
permitting  the  organization,  here  in 
beautiful  Honolulu,  of  the  first  original 
section  of  the  departmental  group  of 
the  World's  Press  Congress—  vi/, ,  a 
Pan-Pacific  Press  Conference. 

*      *       *      *       *  * 

"And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  appreci- 
ating the  helpfulness  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union,  and  thanking  you  for  this  op- 
portunity to  say  a  word  on  behalf  of 
the  Press  Congress  of  the  World,  as 
the  father  of  the  new  Pan-Pacific  Press 
Conference,  the  Press  Congress  of  the 
World  gives  to  it  its  benediction,  its 
cordial  good  wishes,  but  also  its  ad- 
monition and  counsel  that  it  may  do 
its  best  work  in  the  best  way  unto  the 
best  end." 

In  respect  to  the  relation  which  the 
new  organization  should  bear  both  to 
the  Press  Congress  of  the  World  and 
to  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  which  drew  up  the 
plan  of  organization  said: 


"I  would  say  that  the  Committee 
was  presented  with  three  apparently 
inconsistent  propositions:  one  was  that 
this  Pan-Pacific  Press  Conference,  the 
permanent  organization,  should  be 
ander  the  control  of  the  World's  Press 
Congress;  the  second  proposition  was 
that  it  should  be  under  the  control  of 
the  Pan-Pacific  Union;  and  the  third, 
that  it  should  be  an  independent  body. 
The  duties  of  the  Committee  have  been 
to  try  and  reconcile  these  three  propo- 
sitions, and  it  was  recognized,  before 
the  initial  steps  were  taken,  that  there 
were  advocates  for  all  three  proposi- 
tions. 

"Taking  the  last  first,  it  seemed  that 
the  newspaper  men  of  the  Pacific  were 
able  to  handle  their  own  affairs  with- 
out having  to  look  to  anybody  else  for 
advice  or  counsel.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  recognized  that  it  is  an  unorganized 
body,  so  far  as  having  any  paid  offi- 
cial, and  experience  has  demonstrated 
that  an  unpaid  organization  of  men 
with  other  business  to  attend  to  is 
liable  to  lose  interest,  and  affairs  are 
apt  to  lag  behind,  whereas  a  perma- 
nently organized  body  with  paid  offi- 
cials, such  as  is  the  Pan-Pacific  Union, 
whose  first  business  is  to  carry  out 
the  objects  of  that  organization,  will 
be  much  more  promptly  attended  to 
It  is  desirable  to  allow  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  to  utilize  its  machinery  for 
carrying  out  this  object.  As  to  the 
Press  Conference,  the  Committee  recog- 
nizes the  extreme  advantage  of  being 
part  and  parcel  of  a  working  organiza- 
tion, and  therefore  having  the  moral 
as  well  as  the  positive  and  material 
support  of  that  organization  when  it 
had  formulated  plans  which  it  wished 
to  have  incorporated  into  its  policies, 
consequently  the  Committee  has  felt 
strongly  that  it  was  extremely  desir- 
able to  have  the  three  suggestions 
combined  if  possible,  and  the  resolu- 
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tions  I  present  are  an  attempt  to  do 
that." 

The  definite  relationship  which  was 
finally  determined  upon  is  clearly  set 
forth  in  the  following  resolutions  sub- 
mitted by  the  Committee  on  organiza- 
tion and  formally  adopted: 

"Whereas  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  is 
a  duly  incorporated  body,  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii,  U.S.A.,  with  offices  in  Hono- 
lulu, having  an  international  board  of 
trustees  representing  the  principal  na- 
tions of  the  Pacific,  one  of  the  main 
objects  of  which  is  to  call  conferences 
of  delegates  from  Pacific  regions  to 
discuss  and  further  interests  common 
to  Pacific  peoples,  with  a  view  to  bring- 
ing them  into  closer  contact  and  more 
friendly  relations ; 

"And  whereas,  the  said  Pan-Pacific 
Union  has  called  the  first  Pan-Pacific 
Press  Conference,  with  the  approval 
and  cooperation  of  the  Press  Congress 
of  the  World,  and  has  financed  this 
Conference  and  offers  its  services  in 
carrying  forward  recommendations 
made  by  the  Conference,  in  calling 
further  Pan-Pacific  Conferences  at  such 
times  and  places  as  may  be  mutually 
agreed  upon,  when  so  requested  by  the 
proper  officers  of  the  same,  and  in 
bringing  the  press  men  of  the  Pacific 
into  better  acquaintanceship,  coopera- 
tion, correspondence  and  communica- 
tion; 

"Be  it  Resolved,  that  the  said  offer 
of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  is  hereby  ac- 
cepted with  the  sincere  thanks  of  this 
Conference. 

"Be  it  Further  Resolved,  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  Pan-Pacific  Press  Con- 
ference, it  will  be  to  the  best  interests 
of  all  concerned  if  the  Pan-Pacific 
Press  Conference  shall  act  as  and  be  a 
permanent  regional  section  of  the  Press 
Congress  of  the  World,  representing  it 
and  cooperating  with  it,  in  and  con- 


cerning all  matters  appertaining  to  or 
of  special  interest  to  the  countries  and 
peoples  of  the  Pacific  and  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  such  arrange- 
ments to  effectuate  this  suggestion  as 
are  mutually  satisfactory  to  it  and  the 
Press  Congress  of  the  World. 

By  resolution  it  was  provided  that 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  the 
newly  formed  organization  and  one 
other  member  should  constitute  the 
Executive  Committee.  By  formal  ac- 
tion Lorrin  A.  Thurston  was  made  the 
President,  Dr.  Frank  F.  Bunker,  the 
Secretary,  and  Y.  Soga,  Editor  of  the 
Nippu  Jiji,  Honolulu,  the  third  member 
of  the  Committee. 

President  Thurston  called  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Executive  Committee  to 
which  were  invited  a  number  of  dele- 
gates of  the  Press  Congress  of  the 
World  to  assist  him  in  determining  the 
personnel  of  the  General  Committee 
which  he  was  empowered  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  new  organization  to  ap- 
point. After  discussion  it  was  agreed 
that  the  following  persons  would  com- 
prise the  General  Committee  subject  to 
their  acceptance  and  to  future  addi- 
tions thereto. 

United  States  at  large,  Dean  Walter 
Williams,  President  Press  Congress  of 
the  World;  James  Wright  Brown, 
Editor  and  Publisher,  New  York  City. 

California,  V.  S.  McClatchy,  Sacra- 
mento Bee. 

Oregon,  E.  S.  Brodie,  President  Na- 
tional Editors'  Association  and  recently 
appointed  Minister  to  Siam. 

Washington,  Major  H.  W.  Patton, 
Washington  State  Press  Associations 
W.  W.  Cowles,  Spokesman's  Review, 
Spokane. 

Alaska,  Governor  Scott  C.  Bone, 
Sitka. 

Australia,  at  large,  to  be  selected  by 
the  Australian  County  Press  Associa- 
tion. 
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South  Australia,  Sir  Wm.  T.  Sow- 
den,  Adelaide  Register. 

Victoria,  Guy  Innes,  The  Herald, 
Melbourne. 

Queensland,  Farmer  White,  Daily 
Mail,  Brisbane;  J.  H.  Kessell,  Bris- 
bane Press  Association. 

West  Australia,  W.  A.  Lovekin,  Perth 
Daily  News. 

New  South  Wales,  C.  Robson,  Daily 
Telegraph. 

New  Zealand,  selection  left  to  Mark 
Cohen. 

Philippines,  Gregorio  Nieva,  Philip- 
pines Review,  Manila. 


Japan,  B.  W.  Fleisher,  Trans-Pacific 
Magazine,  Tokyo;  M.  Zumoto,  Herald 
of  Asia,  Tokyo. 

China,  Jabin  Hsu,  China  Press, 
Shanghai;  Hollington  K.  Tong,  The 
North  China  Star,  Tientsin;  T.  Petrie, 
South  China  Morning  Post,  Hongkong. 

Korea,  Hugh  Heung-wo  Cynn. 

Latin  America,  V.  R.  Beteta,  The 
Press  Association  of  Central  America; 
and  others  whom  Mr.  Beteta  will  rec- 
ommend. 

Tasmania,  Mr.  Davies. 

Java,  Mr.  Barretty. 


Thriving  Internationalism 

(Editorial,  Washington,  D.  C.  Herald  Jan.  9,  1922.) 


There  is  a  fine  tranquility  not  only  in 
the  name  but  also  in  the  intentions  of 
the  Pan-Pacific  Union.  While  the  dele- 
gates to  the  conference  of  Washington 
prepare  to  take  an  adjournment  with 
a  goodly  list  of  accomplishments  to 
their  credit,  but  with  a  large  portion 
of  the  agenda  undispatched,  this  union 
announces  that  plans  are  well  under 
way  for  the  first  commercial  conference 
under  its  auspices,  to  be  held  next 
October  at  Honolulu. 

The  scope  of  discussion  embraces 
transportation  and  port  facilities;  food 
and  fuel  supplies,  land  and  sea;  com- 
munication (cable  and  wireless) ;  bank- 
ing and  exchange;  raw  materials; 
standardization  of  weights,  measures, 
coinage  and  the  protection  of  patents 
and  trade  marks,  and  international 
trade. 

Of  course,  guarantees  that  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union  will  continue  its  delibera- 
tions indefinitely  and  successfully  are 
to  be  derived  only  from  the  continued 
amicable  diplomatic  relations  of  the 
countries'  delegates  which  compose  it. 
But  it  is  good  to  know  that  the  move- 


ment is  proceeding;  that  great  com- 
mercial subjects  are  scheduled  for 
statesmanlike  discussion  in  the  island 
spot  centering  the  greatest  ocean  while 
perplexity  still  hangs  heavy  over  the 
diplomats  of  the  old  world. 

The  Union  represents  the  govern- 
ments of  Pacific  lands,  with  which  are 
affiliated  chambers  of  commerce  and 
kindred  bodies,  "working  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  Pacific  states  and  com- 
munities, and  for  a  greater  cooperation 
among  and  between  the  people  of  all 
races  in  Pacific  lands." 

The  United  States,  of  course,  is 
deeply  interested  in  the  movement. 
The  Union's  honorary  president  is 
Warren  G.  Harding  and  honorary  vice 
presidents  include  Woodrow  Wilson, 
Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  director  general  of 
the  Pan-American  Union;  Leonard 
Wood,  governor  general  of  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Thomas  Riggs,  jr.,  gover- 
nor of  Alaska. 

The  active  president  is  Wallace  R. 
Farrington,  Governor  of  Hawaii,  while 
Alexander  Hume  Ford  and  Dr.  Frank 
F.  Bunker,  of  Hawaii,  are,  respectively, 
director  and  secretary. 
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Pan-Pacific  Navy  Radio 
Taken  Up  In 

Immediately  upon  termination  of  the 
sessions  of  the  Press  Congress  of  the 
World,  Alexander  Hume  Ford,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  and  V.  S. 
McClatchy  of  Sacramento,  Guy  Innes 
of  Australia,  J.  W.  Brown,  Secretary 
of  the  Press  Congress  of  the  World; 
V.  R.  Beteta,  representing  the  Press 
Association  of  Central  America,  all 
members  of  the  Governing  Committee 
of  the  newly  organized  Pan-Pacific 
Conference  body,  went  on  to  Washing- 
ton to  urge  upon  Congress  the  renewal 
of  the  authorization  permitting  the 
navy  radio  to  continue  to  transmit  press 
matter.  Their  efforts  in  Washington 
were  supported  by  a  petition  addressed 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  to  Congress,  signed  by  the  Hono- 
lulu Star-Bulletin,  Ltd.;  the  Advertiser 
Publishing  Company,  Ltd. ;  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  Honolulu ;  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Press  Conference  and  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union.    This  petition  follows: 

Petition  to  the  President  and  Congress 

To  Warren  G.  Harding,  President ;  and 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Continuance  of  the  Naval  Radio  Service. 

The  undersigned  hereby  ask: 
First,  that  the  department  of  the 
United  States  Navy  commonly  known 
as  the  "U.  S.  Naval  Radio  Service,,, 
be  permitted  to  continue  to  transmit 
news  dispatches  across  the  Pacific. 

Extension  of  Naval  Radio  Service. 

Second,  that  appropriate  action  be 
taken  to  secure  the  extension  of  said 
Radio  Service  to  and  between  all  points 
in  the  Pacific  where  it  is  reasonably 
practicable  to  establish  the  same,  either 


Press  Communication 
Washington 

by  the  construction  of  its  own  stations, 
or  by  cooperation  with  other  telegraph 
systems. 

Rates  for  Naval  Radio  Service. 

Third,  that  the  officials  of  said  Naval 
Radio  Service  be  authorized  to  charge 
for  such  news  service  not  to  exceed 
the  cost  of  transmission  of  the  same, 
not  including  overhead  or  renewal  of 
plant. 

Absence  of  Government  Censorship  and 
Control. 

Fourth,  that  during  peace,  news  mes- 
sages transmitted  by  said  Naval  Radio 
Service  shall  be  free  from  censorship 
or  control  by  any  Governmental  au- 
thority. 

Basis  for  the  Foregoing  Requests. 

As  a  basis  for  the  foregoing  re- 
quests we  set  forth  the  following  facts 
and  reasons. 

Statement  of  Facts 

Fact  i.  Present  Commercial  Telegraphic 
Facilities  Insufficient  and  Inadequate. 

The  present  commercial  facilities  for 
transmitting  Trans-Pacific  telegraphic 
despatches  are  limited  in  number  and 
inadequate  in  connections,  power  and 
capacity.    They  are  as  follows: 

(1)  A  cable  from  Canada  to  Aus- 
tralia with  way  stations  at  Fanning 
Island  owned  by  the  British  and  Do- 
minion governments. 

(2)  A  cable  from  San  Francisco  to 
Manila,  with  way  stations  at  Honolulu, 
Midway  Island  and  Guam  owned  by 
an  American  Corporation,  The  Com- 
mercial Pacific  Cable  Co. 

(3)  A  wireless  system  from  San 
Francisco  to  Japan  with  a  way  station 
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at  Honolulu,  owned  by  an  American 
Corporation  the  "Radio  Corporation  of 
America,"  popularly  known  as  the 
"Marconi  Wireless  Co." 

Fact  2.  Absence  of  Trans-Pacific  Tele- 
graphic Connection. 

There  is  no  trans-pacific  telegraphic 
commercial  cable  or  wireless  connec- 
tion between  the  west  coast  of  the 
United  States  and  South  America,  New 
Zealand  or  Australia,  or  to  any  islands 
of  the  Pacific  not  under  American  jur- 
isdiction, and  no  direct  cable  connec- 
tion with  China,  Japan,  Siberia  or  other 
mainland  Asiatic  country. 

Fact  j.  Existing  Trans-Pacific  Commer- 
cial Telegraphic  Systems  Congested. 

The  capacity  of  the  Pacific  Cable 
and  the  Marconi  Wireless  system  is  so 
limited  that,  restricted  as  they  are  in 
scope,  they  are  at  times  unable  to 
handle  promptly  commercial  business 
already  offered. 

This  makes  it  practically  impossible 
for  them  to  give  adequate  news  serv- 
ice, the  first  element  of  which  is 
promptness. 

Fact  4.  Present  Commercial  Telegraphic 
Rates  Prohibitive  for  Adequate  News 
Service. 

Transpacific  cable  news  rates  so  far 
as  service  is  available,  are  from  10  to 
35  cents  per  word.  Wireless  rates  are 
s'omewhat  less. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  these 
rates  are  practically  prohibitive  for  the 
transmission  of  press  messages  except 
of  the  meagerest  character. 

Fact  5.  Naval  Radio  Efficiency. 

The  Naval  Radio  service  is  extreme- 
ly efficient. 

There  has  been  practically  no  time 
during  1921  when  electric  conditions 
materially  interfered  with  the  service. 

Fact  6.  Naval  Radio  Capacity. 

The  present  capacity  of  the  Pacific 


Naval  Radio  system  is  approximately 
27,000  words  per  day. 

The  present  number  of  words  trans- 
mitted under  normal  conditions  aver- 
ages about  10,000  words  per  day. 

Fact  7.  Naval  Radio  Rates. 

The  news  rates  by  Naval  Radio  are: 

From  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu. 
Al/2  cents  per  word. 

From  San  Francisco  to  Guam  or 
Manila,  6  cents  per  word. 

Although  it  would  cost  only  6  cents 
per  word  to  deliver  a  message  to  Japan 
by  Naval  Radio — the  same  as  to  Guam 
— the  Naval  Radio  is  not  permitted  by 
the  Japanese  Government  to  deliver 
messages  to  Japan.  By  reason  of  this 
messages  sent  by  Naval  Wireless  to 
Guam  for  transmission  to  Japan,  have 
to  be  taken  across  the  island  by  auto 
and  thence  transmitted  by  cable,  at  a 
further  cost  of  20  cents  per  word, 
making  a  total  cost  of  26  cents  per 
word  as  against  six  cents  which  would 
be  the  charge  if  the  Naval  Radio  were 
permitted  to  operate  direct  to  Japan. 

Fact  8.  Artificial  Obstruction  to  Naval 
Radio  Service. 

Although  the  Pacific  Naval  Radio 
service  is  physically  able  to  send  mes- 
sages to  and  receive  messages  from 
all  points  across  the  Pacific,  the  serv- 
ice, in  fact,  extends  only  to  the  Amer- 
ican stations  at  Hawaii,  Samoa,  Guam 
and  the  Philippines. 

The  reason  for  this  restricted  service 
is  that  objections  are  made  by  foreign 
governments,  or  obstacles  thereto  are 
interposed  by  exclusive  franchises  or 
monopolistic  contracts  held  by  cable 
companies  having  European  or  Asiatic 
connections,  or  by  foreign  news  asso- 
ciations. 

Fact  9.  Naval  Radio  Transmitting  News 
Messages  Under  Special  Act. 

During  the  war  the  Naval  Radio  was 
permitted  to  transmit  press  messages 
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which  it  did  with  efficiency  and  satis- 
faction to  all  concerned. 

Since  the  war,  under  special  resolu- 
tion of  Congress,  the  Naval  Radio  has 
been  permitted  to  transmit  press  mes- 
sages across  the  Pacific,  at  rates  in- 
tended to  cover  the  cost  of  transmis- 
sion. 

This  permission  automatically  expires 
July  1,  1922,  and  such  transmission 
will  thereupon  cease,  unless  extended 
by  special  action  of  Congress. 

Reasons  for  Requests 

Upon  the  foregoing  statement  of 
facts  your  petitioners  submit  the  fol- 
lowing reasons  why  the  above  requests 
should  be  granted,  viz. : 

First.  The  Pacific  Ocean  and  the 
countries  and  peoples  in  and  about  it 
are  now  the  focus  of  the  world's  atten- 
tion and  present  the  greatest  potential 
field  for  peace  and  progress  or  for  war 
and  destruction. 

Second.  Action  requested  will  dispel 
ignorance. 

The  greatest  promoter  of  suspicion, 
distrust,  dislike  and  war  is  interna- 
tional ignorance  of  the  life,  aspirations, 
ideals  and  intentions  of  other  nations 
and  peoples. 

By  reason  of  the  great  distances 
separating  the  Pacific  countries  and  the 
fact  that  there  is  little  mingling  of  the 
respective  peoples ;  and  by  reason  of 
the  slowness  and  infrequency  of  the 
mails  and  lack  of  common  knowledge 
and  interests,  there  is  infrequent  mail 
communication  and  but  slight  knowl- 
edge in  the  several  countries  of  what 
is  transpiring  in  the  others. 

The  day  when  news,  for  practical 
purposes,  is  transmitted  by  mail,  is 
past. 

Electrical  transmission  is  the  recog- 
nized method  of   sending  news,  and 


nations  and  communities  not  so  con- 
nected will  remain  practically  strang- 
ers to  each  other,  with  all  the  disad- 
vantages incident  to  that  status. 

The  present  commercial  facilities  for 
the  electrical  transmission  of  news 
across  the  Pacific  are  totally  inade- 
quate in  connections  and  in  capacity 
and  prohibitive  in  rates  where  connec- 
tions exist. 

If  the  requests  herein  contained  are 
granted  it  will,  without  cost  to  the 
government  or  people  of  the  United 
States  radically  promote  knowledge  of, 
and,  acquaintance  between  the  peoples 
of  the  Pacific,  tending  thereby  to  pro- 
mote friendship,  commerce,  peace  and 
progress. 

Senate  Naval  Committee  Favorable 

In  consequence  of  the  representation 
made,  the  naval  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate has  declared  itself  to  be  favorable 
to  an  extension  of  the  present  service 
for  five  years.  It  was  thought  that  the 
proposal  to  continue  the  service  now 
supplied  by  the  Navy  radio  might  be 
opposed  by  the  Radio  Corporation  of 
America  which  controls  the  Marconi 
wireless  system  but  the  officials  of  that 
company,  appearing  before  the  senate 
naval  committee,  stated  that  they 
would  not  oppose  the  proposal  provided 
the  period  is  reduced  to  one  year.  In 
opposing  the  five  year  period  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Radio  Corporation  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  a  five  year  per- 
iod in  a  rapidly  advancing  art  like 
radio  is  too  long.  He  is  also  reported 
to  have  said  that  he  believed  the  busi- 
ness should  go  to  private  companies 
as  soon  as  they  are  in  a  position  to 
handle  it  and  that  private  companies 
cannot  be  financed  in  the  face  of  a 
threat  by  the  government  to  do  busi- 
ness at  less  than  cost. 
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Sketch  of  Proceedings  of  the  First  Pan-Pacific 

Press  Conference 


In  October,  1921,  there  convened  in 
Honolulu  the  second  session  of  the 
Press  Congress  of  the  World.  For  six 
days  the  delegates  in  attendance  dis- 
cussed matters  of  interest  to  the  or- 
ganization. By  pre-arrangement  the 
last  day  of  the  session  was  set  apart 
for  the  delegates  from  Pacific  countries 
particularly,  who  met  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  for  a 
discussion  of  problems  relating  espe- 
cially to  the  journalism  of  the  Pacific 
region.  While  all  in  attendance  upon 
the  Press  Congress  of  the  World  were 
invited  to  participate  in  this  regional 
meeting,  and  many  of  them  did,  more 
than  fifty,  inasmuch  as  they  were  con- 
nected with  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
periodicals  published  in  and  about  the 
Pacific,  were  found  to  be  eligible  to 
vote  on  business  matters. 

The  Pageant  of  Nations 

At  nine  o'clock  of  the  morning  of 
October  21,  the  day  designated  as  "Pan- 
Pacific  Day,"  there  assembled  on  the 
steps  of  the  old  Iolani  Palace,  the 
palace  of  ancient  Hawaiian  days,  now 
the  Executive  Building  of  the  Terri- 
tory, the  Governor  of  Hawaii,  who  is 
the  President  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union, 
the  General  of  the  United  States  Army, 
the  Admiral  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
and  the  trustees  and  executive  officers 
of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  together 
with  visiting  delegates,  to  witness  the 
pageant  of  the  states  and  countries  of 
the  Pacific,  comprising  children  of  each 
who  presented  the  flag  of  their  native 
country  as  they  passed  in  review. 

Fifty  groups  of  public  school  chil- 
dren from  the  states  and  territories  of 
the  United  States,  each  marching  be- 


hind the  state  flag,  each  in  the  colors 
and  bearing  the  floral  emblem  of  his 
state,  the  whole  led  by  a  detachment 
of  the  Army  carrying  the  national 
colors,  filed  up  the  steps,  through  the 
corridors  of  the  historic  building,  and 
disappeared  beyond. 

The  delegations  were  followed  by 
groups  of  children  from  Pacific  lands 
garbed  in  their  national  costumes, 
carrying  their  national  colors,  and 
headed  by  a  detachment  of  the  Navy. 
The  long  and  picturesque  procession 
was  terminated  by  the  Filipino  section 
escorting  an  historic  silken  flag  of  the 
Philippines  which  was  presented  to 
Governor  Farrington  as  head  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union. 

Ceremonies  in  the  Throne  Room 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  pageant  of 
nations,  Governor  Farrington  led  the 
way  into  the  historic  throne  room. 
After  a  brief  address  of  welcome,  he 
introduced  a  distinguished  visitor,  Hon. 
S.  T.  Wen,  Commissioner  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Nanking,  China,  who  chanced 
to  be  passing  through  Honolulu  on  his 
way  to  the  Washington  Conference. 

Governor  Farrington  then  turned  the 
meeting  over  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  having  the  pro- 
gram for  the  day  in  hand,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Hume  Ford,  also  the  Director  of 
the  Pan-Pacific  Union. 

After  a  brief  address,  in  which  he 
enumerated  reasons  for  organizing  a 
permanent  Pan-Pacific  Press  Confer- 
ence body,  Mr.  Ford  announced  that 
Mr.  M.  Zumoto  of  Japan,  would  pre- 
side at  the  morning  session  and  that 
Mr.  Hollington  K.  Tong  of  China 
would  preside  at  the  afternoon  session. 
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Dean  Walter  Williams,  President  of 
the  Press  Congress  of  the  World,  was 
then  called  upon,  who  spoke  in  appre- 
ciation of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  and 
of  the  desirability  of  forming  a  per- 
manent regional  organization.  The 
Hon.  J.  H.  Kessell,  ex-member  of  the 
Queensland  Parliament  and  Mayor  of 
the  city  of  Gladstone,  was  next  intro- 
duced. Mr.  Kessell  tendered  the  greet- 
ings of  the  Australian  delegation  in  a 
few  well  chosen  words. 

These  ceremonies  completed,  upon 
recommendation  of  the  committee  on 
program,  the  Conference  entered  upon 
the  chief  business  of  the  day  which 
was  the  formulation  and  adoption  of 
a  plan  of  organization  and  the  consid- 
eration and  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tions proposed.  Upon  the  completion 
of  this  program  the  remaining  time  of 
the  session  was  given  over  to  the  pre- 
sentation of  addresses  by  attending 
delegates. 

At  the  Mission  Buildings 

Upon  adjournment  at  4  p.  m.,  a 
number  of  Hawaiian  Girl  Scouts  met 
the  delegates  in  the  balcony  of  the 
Executive  Building  and  escorted  them 
across  the  palace  grounds  to  the  old 
Mission  buildings  where  afternoon  tea 
was  served  and  an  interesting  Hawaiian 
entertainment  staged. 

In  this  group  of  buildings  is  the  old 
Kawaiahao  Church,  built  in  the  early 
missionary  days  of  blocks  of  coral 
brought  from  the  reef  on  the  should- 
ers of  native  Hawaiian  builders.  In 
the  surrounding  graveyard  early  mis- 
sionaries and  Hawaiian  kings  lie  side 
by  side.  Adjoining  is  the  group  of 
coral  mission  buildings  erected  a  hun- 
dred and  one  years  ago,  and  the  first 
frame  house  erected  in  Hawaii,  brought 


around  Cape  Horn  in  sailing  vessels 
from  Boston.  In  these  houses  the 
parents  and  grandparents  of  many  of 
those  who  are  now  leaders  in  Hawaii 
were  born. 

In  one  of  the  buildings,  in  October, 
1821,  a  century  ago,  was  housed  the 
first  printing  press  west  of  the  Rockies. 
A  reproduction  of  this  press  was  made 
from  the  original  now  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Commercial  Club  in  Portland, 
Oregon,  and  descendants  of  Hawaiian 
chiefs  in  their  ancient  feather  robes 
re-enacted  in  Hawaii  the  tableau  of 
the  printing  of  the  first  leaflets  from 
a  real  printing  press  in  Pacific  lands. 

Across  the  street  in  the  Mission 
Memorial  building,  erected  to  commem- 
orate the  centenary  of  the  landing  of 
the  missionaries  in  Hawaii,  was  dis- 
played an  exhibit  of  the  newspapers 
and  magazines  from  Pacific  lands,  espe- 
cially those  from  Latin  America.  In 
the  Public  Library  building  nearby  was 
exhibited  motion  films  depicting  life 
in  the  lands  atfout  the  Pacific. 

The  Governing  Board 

The  activities  of  Pan-Pacific  Day 
drew  to  close  at  dusk.  Upon  the 
Executive  Committee,  elected  for  the 
purpose  by  the  Conference,  and  upon 
the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  will  rest  the 
work  of  keeping  alive,  active,  and  ever 
progressing,  the  plans  for  a  permanent 
organized  body  of  journalists  from  Pa- 
cific lands  who  will  meet  in  conference 
from  time  to  time  to  establish  closer 
cooperative  methods  in  the  gathering 
of  news  and  its  dissemination  among 
the  countries  of  the  Pacific  and  of  the 
world,  to  the  end  that  the  peoples  of 
the  great  ocean  may  know  and  trust 
each  other  more  and  more  reaching 
finally  a  complete  and  thorough  under- 
standing. 
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Freer  Intercommunication  the  Uppermost 

Problem 


In  the  discussions  which  developed 
at  the  first  session  of  the'  Pan-Pacific 
Press  Conference,  it  appeared  that  the 
problem  of  securing  a  freer  inter- 
change of  communication  among  Pacific 
nations  was  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
the  delegates.  Two  notable  addresses 
on  the  theme  were  made,  one  by  V.  S. 
McClatchy,  Director  Associated  Press 
and  proprietor  of  the  Sacramento  Daily 
Bee,  and,  the  other,  by  Riley  H.  Allen, 
Editor  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin. 

The  Address  of  Mr.  McClatchy 

Mr.  McClatchy  asserted  that  the 
most  effective  plan  for  securing  re- 
liable international  news  communica- 
tion was  to  provide  facilities  for  the 
accurate  and  rapid  transmission  of 
news  reports  at  a  nominal  word  rate, 
and  to  throw  these  facilities  open  for 
use  by  reputable  news  associations  and 
individual  newspapers,  the  news  re- 
ports to  be  independent,  free  from  gov- 
ernment control  or  censorship,  unas- 
sisted by  subsidy,  and  to  be  self-sup- 
porting. 

Mr.  McClatchy  then  described  the 
plan  which  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  in 
June,  1920,  by  which  the  United  States 
Navy  Department  was  authorized  to 
use  its  radio  facilities  for  the  trans- 
mission of  news  at  a  rate  which  is  the 
lowest  in  the  world  for  long  distance 
transmission.  He  pointed  out  that 
three  independent  daily  reports  now  go 
westward  from  San  Francico  by  navy 
radio — the  Associated  Press,  1100 
words;  the  United  Press,  about  500 
words,  and  a  special  report  for  the 
Japan  Advertiser  of  Tokyo.  In  addi- 
tion, special  correspondents  of  certain 


American  newspapers  use  the  radio  to 
a  limited  extent  for  sending  news  from 
the  Far  East.  He  also  described  steps 
that  are  in  prospect  for  extending  the 
service  through  establishing  a  coopera- 
tive arrangement  with  the  French  Gov- 
.  ernment  in  the  use  of  its  large  wireless 
station  at  Shanghai  and  with  the  Amer- 
ican Federal  Wireless  Company  now 
constructing  for  China  a  number  of 
high  power  stations. 

The  speaker  declared  that  to  secure 
a  perfect  interchange  across  the  Pa- 
cific, among  all  its  peoples,  of  uncen- 
sored  and  reliable  news  reports,  it  is 
now  only  necessary  for  Australia,  New- 
Zealand  and  other  countries  of  the  Pa- 
cific, to  adopt  the  policy  inaugurated 
by  the  United  States  thus  establishing, 
as  it  were,  "wireless  canals  for  the  car- 
riage of  independent  news  report 
boats,  and  make  a  connection  with  the 
canals  already  established." 

Mr.  McClatchy  then  said  that  Con- 
gress had  authorized  the  navy  to  so 
employ  its  radio  equipment  only  for 
two  years  and  that  unless  sanction  was 
renewed  the  service  would  cease  in 
July,  1922.  He  urged  the  Pan-Pacific 
Press  Conference  to  do  its  utmost  to 
secure  a  renewal  of  Congressional  au- 
thorization. 

The  Address  of  Mr.  Allen 

Mr.  Allen  emphasized  the  need  for 
a  broader  service  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Orient  and  said  that  a 
greater  variety  of  news,  especially 
Oriental  and  American  news,  should  be 
made  available  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  Mr.  Allen  then  offered  two 
suggestions  for  accomplishing  these 
ends;  securing  an  international  press 
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rate;  and  obtaining  the  use  of  Govern- 
ment wireless  stations  to  carry  the 
news. 

The  International  Press  Rate 

Mr.  Allen  discussed  the  practicability 
as  well  as  the  desirability  of  a  uniform 
flat  rate  for  the  transmission  of  press 
matter  irrespective  of  distance  and  free 
from  government  control  except  as  to 
the  physical  features  of  the  traffic.  He 
said  such  a  plan,  providing  for  a  uni- 
form one  cent  rate  between  any  two 
points  in  the  British  dominions,  had 
been  considered  by  the  British  govern- 
ment and  that  its  justification  lay  in 
the  value  of  an  empire-wide  press  serv- 
ice permitting  and  encouraging  the 
transmission  of  a  great  volume  of 
news  at  a  low  cost.    He  added: 

"It  may  be  urged  that  while  a  single 
government  might  perfect  such  an  ar- 
|  rangement,  the  technical  difficulties  in- 
volved in  immense  distances  and  vari- 
ous kinds  of  communication  facilities 
would  make  an  international  plan  im- 
possible. I  do  not  think  so.  I  think 
that  if  we  accept  the  idea  of  an  inter- 
national press  rate  as  sound,  we  and 
other  countries  *would  have  no  more 
difficulties  working  out  the  details  than 
we  had  with  our  international  postal 
conventions,  and  the  United  States,  for 
instance,  has  successfully  operated 
under  international  postal  conventions 
since  1869. 

"This  is  a  day  when  international 
standardization  is  being  used  to  pro- 
mote business — why  not  use  it  to  pro- 
mote communications  and  peace?  We 
are  getting  to  a  universal  system  of 
weights  and  measures;  we  have  inter- 
national telegraphic  unions  already.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  an  adviser  to  the 
French  treasury  department,  Monsieur 


I.  Bourquin,  has  just  proposed  in  La 
Revue  Mondiale  an  international 
money  to  pass  at  par  throughout  the 
world  in  all  international  transactions. 

"A  uniform  press  rate  would  im- 
mensely stimulate  and  simplify  press 
traffic  around  the  world.  I  think  per- 
haps its  greatest  value  would  be  to 
bring  world  news  to  remote  communi- 
ties. Its  value  in  getting  the  larger 
communities  of  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica, Europe,  Asia,  Australasia,  and 
Africa  into  contact  with  each  other 
would  be  scarcely  less." 

The  Use  of  Government  Wireless 
Stations 

Mr.  Allen  pointed  out  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  press  wireless  around  the 
world,  with  the  governments  providing 
traffic  facilities,  means  three  principal 
prior  things:  Agreement  by  the  gov- 
ernments that  they  will  do  it ;  provid- 
ing wireless  facilities  at  many  points; 
and  the  development  of  co-operative 
news  exchange  agencies  probably  with 
an  international  news  agency  to  super- 
vise the  entire  system.  The  speaker 
declared  that  such  a  plan  was  feasible 
as  was  shown  by  the  success  in  Hawaii 
of  the  service  supplied  by  the  navy 
radio  system  of  the  United  States.  He 
endorsed  the  efforts  which  Mr.  Mc- 
Clatchy  is  making  to  secure  a  renewal 
and  extension  of  the  navy  service.  In 
this  connection  Mr.  Allen  said: 

"The  renewal  of  this  agreement  is 
so  imperative  to  the  welfare  of  the 
American  newspapers  of  the  Pacific 
that  I  cannot  emphasize  it  too  strong- 
ly. It  means  so  much  to  the  future 
of  the  Pacific  for  press  service  to  be 
comprehensive,  unhampered  and  effi- 
cient that  an  abrogation  of  the  present 
system  would  be  disastrous." 
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Using  Uncle  Sam's  Naval  Radio 

(Editorial  from  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  of  Jan.  19,  1922.) 


Senate  committee  action  yesterday  fa- 
voring a  five-year  extension  of  naval 
radio  press  service  on  the  Pacific  gives 
indication  that  Congress  will  pass  the 
amended  house  resolution  in  a  short 
time. 

This  is  of  prime  importance  to  Hawaii. 
It  means  that  the  newspapers  of  the  ter- 
ritory can  continue  to  get  their  dis- 
patches by  naval  wireless,  a  system 
which  has  worked  out  so  successfully 
that  other  nations  are  watching  it  with 
keen  attention. 

The  five-year  extension  is  even  more 
than  those  in  Hawaii  working  for  the 
legislation  had  hoped  covHd  be  pro- 
cured. It  was  thought  a  one-  or  two- 
year  extension  would  be  granted.  The 
present  arrangement  by  which  the  U.  S. 
naval  radio  handles  press  matter  on  the 
Pacific  expires  June  30,  1922.  The 
amended  resolution  reported  out  of  the 
senate  naval  affairs  committee  extends 
the  period  to  June  30,  1927. 

Both  the  Press  Congress  of  the 
World  and  its  regional  body,  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Press  Conference,  passed  reso- 
lutions strongly  urging  the  United 
States  government  to  continue  the  use 
of  naval  radio  for  press  matter.  Mr. 
V.  S.  McClatchy  of  Sacramento,  whose 
interest  in  Pacific  affairs  is  keen  and 
always  practical,  was  the  mainspring  of 
action  in  getting  the  original  plan  taken 
up  by  Congress  and  the  navy  depart- 
ment, and  has  recently  been  at  Wash- 
ington on  behalf  of  an  extension  of 
the  arrangement.  To  him  and  others 
who  have  been  working  with  him  are 
due  the  hearty  thanks  of  Hawaii  and 


other  points  on  the  Pacific  served  by 
the  naval  radio. 

The  naval  wireless  is  an  uncensored, 
efficient  and  up-to-date  channel  of  com- 
munication, and  the  rates  are  reason- 
able. In  peace-time,  the  naval  radio 
has  facilities  unused  for  government 
business  a  large  part  of  the  time.  Since 
the  stations  and  staffs  must  be  main- 
tained anyway,  it  is  good  business  to 
use  them  for  the  transmission  of  press 
dispatches. 

The  extension  of  the  system  to  the 
Orient  is  desirable.  Newspapers  pub- 
lished here  must  pay  a  rate  by  com- 
mercial cable  or  wireless  for  dispatches 
from  the  Orient  so  high  that  their 
service  is  necessarily  limited.  Use  of 
the  naval  radio  would  give  Hawaii  a 
considerably  larger  budget  of  news  di- 
rect from  the  Orient.  This  affects  the 
Japanese  and  Chinese  more  than  the 
American  newspapers,  but  in  either 
case  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  this  Ameri- 
ran  territory.  ^ 

Several  things  stand  immediately  in 
the  way  of  such  an  extension.  Ar- 
rangements must  be  made  with  Orien- 
tal governments.  The  commercial  com- 
panies establishing  themselves  in  the 
Orient  will  doubtless  object,  since  it 
cuts  into  their  revenue.  But  the  service 
which  would  be  rendered  by  free,  un- 
trammeled,  uncensored,  efficient  and 
cheap  radio  press  communication  all 
around  the  Pacific  is  so  great  that  it 
outweighs  the  objection  of  corporations 
which  cannot  or  will  not  provide  the 
facilities  except  at  much  higher  cost. 
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THE  PAN-PACIFIC  UNION 

Is  an  organization  representing  Governments  of  Pacific  lands,  with  which  arc 
affiliated  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  kindred  bodies,  workuig  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Pacific  States  and  Communities,  and  for  a  greater  co-operation  among 
and  between  the  people  of  all  races  in  Pacific  lands.  Its  central  office  is  in 
Honolulu  at  the  ocean  crossroads. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  is  incorporated  with  an  International  Board  of 
Trustees,  representing  every  race  and  nation  of  the  Pacific. 

The  trustees  may  be  added  to  or  replaced  by  appointed  representatives  of 
the  different  countries  co-operating  in  the  Pan-Pacific  Union.  The  following 
•  are  the  main  objects  set  forth  in  the  charter  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union : 

1.  To  call  in  conference  delegates  from  all  Pacific  peoples  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  and  furthering  the  interests  common  to  Pacific  nations. 

2.  To  maintain  in  Hawaii  and  other  Pacific  lands  bureaus  of  information 
and  education  concerning  matters  of  interest  to  the  people  of  the  Pacific,  and  to 
disseminate  to  the  world  information  of  every  kind  of  progress  and  opportunity 
in  Pacific  lands,  and  to  promote  the  comfort  and  interests  of  all  visitors. 

3.  To  aid  and  assist  those  in  all  Pacific  communities  to  better  understand 
each  other,  and  to  work  together  for  the  furtherance  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
land  of  their  adoption,  and,  through  them,  to  spread  abroad  about  the  Pacific 
the  friendly  spirit  of  inter-racial  co-operation. 

4.  To  assist  and  to  aid  the  different  races  in  lands  of  the  Pacific  to  co- 
operate in  local  fairs,  to  raise  produce,  and  to  create  home  manufactured  goods. 

5.  To  own  real  estate,  erect  buildings  needed  for  housing  exhibits;  pro- 
vided and  maintained  by  the  respective  local  committees. 

6.  To  maintain  a  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Museum,  and  Art  Gallery. 

7.  To  create  dioramas,  gather  exhibits,  books  and  other  Pan-Pacific 
material  of  educational  or  instructive  value. 

8.  To  promote  and  conduct  a  Pan-Pacific  Exposition  of  the  handicrafts  of 
the  Pacific  peoples,  of  their  works  of  art,  and  scenic  dioramas  of  the  most 
beautiful  bits  of  Pacific  lands,  or  illustrating  great  Pacific  industries. 

9.  To  establish  and  maintain  a  permanent  college  and  "clearing  house"  of 
information  (printed  and  otherwise)  concerning  the  lands,  commerce,  peoples, 
and  trade  opportunities  in  countries  of  the  Pacific,  creating  libraries  of  commer- 
cial knowledge,  and  training  men  in  this  commercial  knowledge  of  Pacific  lands. 

10.  To  secure  the  co-operation  and  support  of  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments, chambers  of  commerce,  city  governments,  and  of  individuals. 

11.  To  enlist  for  this  work  of  publicity  in  behalf  of  Alaska,  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines,  Federal  aid  and  financial  support,  as  well  as 
similar  co-operation  and  support  from  all  Pacific  governments. 

12.  To  bring  all  nations  and  peoples  about  the  Pacific  Ocean  into  closer 
friendly  and  commercial  contact  and  relationship. 

TRUSTEES 


President   Hon.  Wallace  R.  Farrington,  Governor  of  Hawaii 

Vice-Presidents:  Hon.  Walter  P.  Frear,  William  R.  Castle 

P.  C.  Atherton  Chung  K.  Ai 

Treasurer   P.  E.  Blake 

Mayor  of  Honolulu  J.  H.  Wilson 

G.  P.  Denison  G.  N.  Wilcox  J.  M.  Young  Dr.  W.  T.  Brigham 

Vaughan  MacCaughey  John  Guild  John  C.  Lane  P.  J.  Lowrey 

C.  Yada  Dr.  Iga  Mori  P.  P.  Baldwin  R.  H.  Trent 

K.  Yamamoto  Richard  A.  Cooke  D.  H.  Hitchcock  C.  J.  McCarthy 

Director  Alexander  Hume  Ford 

Executive  Secretary  Dr.  Frank  F.  Bunker 


and  Consuls  in  Honolulu  from  Pacific  Countries 
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Pan-Pacific  News 


The  Pan-Pacific  Union,  in  memory  of 
the  dying  request  of  Henry  Stead,  the 
great  Australian  journalist,  has  created 
"A  Ministry  of  Friend- 
The  First  ship."  This  has  had  the 
Minister  of  approval  of  Secretary  of 
Friendship  to  State  of  the  U.  S.  A., 
Pacific  Lands  Charles  Evans  Hughes, 
in  the  following  words: 

"I  thank  you  for  your  very  kind  letter, 
and  I  am  especially  glad  to  have  the 
message  which  Mr.  Stead  intended  per- 
sonally to  deliver.  I  trust  that  we  shall 
have,  indeed,  a  ministry  of  friendship, 
which  will  lay  the  basis  of  enduring 
peace." 

On  February  27,  1922,  attended  by 
the  commanding  General  and  Admiral 
in  Hawaii,  the  trustees  of  the  Union 
and  leading  citizens  of  all  races,  the 
Governor  of  Hawaii  as  President  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union  presented  C.  Yada, 
Consul  General  from  Japan,  with  his 
portfolio  as  first  Minister  of  Friendship 
created  by  the  Union:  this  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  continued  and  successful  ef- 
forts in  Hawaii  to  bring  the  leading 
men  of  all  Pacific  races  there  into  bet- 
ter and  more  friendly  understanding 
and  cooperation.  In  this  he  has  been 
splendidly  successful.  Mr.  Yada  left 
Hawaii  in  company  with  Baron  Kato 
and  M.  Hanihara,  peace  delegates,  and 
is  now  Minister  to  Siam  as  well  as 
"Minister  of  Friendship."  Each  year 
the  Pan-Pacific  Union  expects  to  confer 
the  degree  of  "Minister  of  Friendship,, 
on  its  most  active  worker. 

The  official  agenda  of  the  First  Pan- 
Pacific  Commercial  Conference  to  be 


held  in  Honolulu,  beginning  October  25, 
1922,  having  been 
October  25,  1922  prepared  and  approv- 
The  Pan-Pacific  ed  by  representatives 
Commercial  from  the  Department 

Conference  of  Commerce,  from 

the  delegates  to  the 
Peace  Conference  in  Washington,  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  other  commercial  bodies  in 
Pacific  countries,  is  accepted  by  the 
committee  representing  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  and  given  official  publication  in 
the  current  bulletin  of  the  Union.  The 
number  of  delegates  will  be  limited  to 
150  and  they  will  be  selected  from  the 
leading  commercial  and  financial  men  in. 
Pacific  lands.  Sir  Denison  Miller,  di- 
rector of  the  Commonwealth  Banks  of 
Australia,  will  cooperate  in  Australasia; 
Wallace  Alexander,  president  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce,  for 
the  Pacific  Coast  of  America;  Herbert 
Hoover  will  cooperate  in  Washington; 
Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director-General  of  the 
PaivAmerican  Union  for  Latin  Amer- 
ica; Prince  Tokugawa  and  Viscount 
Shibuzawa  for  Japan;  Dr.  E.  Moresco, 
Vice-Governor  of  the  Dutch  East  In- 
dies for  Java;  Governor-General  Leon- 
ard Wood  for  the  Philippines ;  the  Chi- 
nese chambers  of  commerce,  North  and 
South,  for  the  great  republic;  and  it  is 
expected  the  new  Prime  Minister  at 
Ottawa  for  Canada.  Siberia  will  also 
be  represented  and  it  is  expected  that 
Siam  and  French  China  will  send  dele- 
gates. 

John  R.  Mott,  chief  executive  of  the 
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International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  visited  Ha- 
waii in  February,  and  approved  the 

calling  of  a  Pan-Pacific 
The  Conference  of  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Pan-Pacific  secretaries,  to  be  convened 
Olympiad     in  Honolulu  during  1924 

or  1925.  The  Pan-Pacific 
Union  laid  the  ground  work  for  the 
calling  of  this  conference,  and  will  now 
step  aside  and  merely  give  its  coopera- 
tion, as  this,  being  a  religious  confer- 
ence, should  be  conducted  entirely  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  denominational 
organizations  having  in  charge  the  gen- 
eral work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  will  cooperate  with  the  athletic 
associations  in  Pacific  lands  looking  to- 
wards a  Pan-Pacific  Olympiad  of  Sports 
to  be  held  in  Honolulu  at  the  same 
time  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Conference 
is  held  there,  this  plan  seeming  to  meet 
the  approval  of  all  concerned. 

"Pater's  Chat  With  the  Boys"  in  the 
Otago  Witness,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 
has  given  much  space  to  the  work  of 
the  Pan-Pacific  Union.  It  will  interest 
" Pater"  in  Otago  and  "Paters"  else- 
where in  the  Pacific  to  learn  that  dur- 
ing the  Commercial  Conference  in  Ho- 
nolulu next  October  the  Junior  Pan- 
Pacific  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  plan- 
ning to  stage  a  Boys'  Industrial  Exhi- 
bition. In  this  exhibition  the  handi- 
work of  boys  of  all  Pacific  races  in 
Hawaii  will  be  shown,  and  there  will 
be  exhibits  of  the  ability  of  boys  to  do 
many  things  in  industries  that  men  are 
doing.  From  the  apprentices  of  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  in  Hawaii  it  is 
expected  that  some  most  interesting  ex- 
hibits in  carving  and  other  handicrafts 
will  be  shown.  In  Hawaii  the  home 
garden  conducted  by  school  boys  has 
been  splendidly  fostered  by  Governor 
Farrington,  President  of  the  Pan-Pa- 
cific Union,  and  it  is  expected  that  a 
unique    agricultural    exhibit    will  be 


staged  by  the  youngsters  of  all  races 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

The  young  people  of  all  races  in  Ha- 
waii will  stage  an  exhibit  of  their  handi- 
crafts and  industries  during  the  period 

of  the  Pan-Pacific  Corn- 
Work  for  mercial  Conference.  With 
the  Juniors   the  aid  of  their  elders  they 

are  organizing  a  Junior 
Pan-Pacific  Chamber  of  Commerce  with 
the  idea  that  in  later  life  its  members  will 
graduate  into  the  business  organizations 
in  Hawaii  as  serious  workers.  It  is  an 
international  experiment  that  is  being 
tried  out  in  the  Pan-Pacific  laboratory. 
Many  of  the  boys  that  are  apprentices 
in  their  fathers'  calling  will  take  part  in 
the  Industrial  Exhibition  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  visiting  delegates  will  be 
greatly  surprised  at  the  variety  of  in- 
dustries that  interest  the  youth  of  the 
various  Pacific  races  in  Hawaii,  as  well 
as  the  efficiency  that  many  of  the  young 
people  have  attained  in  the  callings  they 
will  probably  follow  through  life. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  Trustees  in 
Honolulu  have  had  the  entertainment  of 
many  officials  returning  from  the  Wash- 
ington Conference.  Luncheon  gatherings 
of  several  hundred  greet- 
Distinguished  ed  such  distinguished 
Guests  guests  as  Prince  Toku- 

gawa,  Baron  Kanda, 
Viscount  Shibuzawa,  M.  Zumoto  and 
others.  Baron  Kato  and  Mr.  Hanihara 
were  welcomed  on  a  later  steamer.  Vice- 
Governor  of  the  Philippines,  Eugene 
Gilmore,  was  received  and  entertained 
by  the  President  of  the  Union,  Governor 
Farrington.  The  representatives  of  the 
Portland,  Oregon,  Exposition,  prominent 
Australians,  Chinese  and  others  were  en- 
tertained. In  fact  almost  weekly  the 
trustees  of  the  Union  at  the  Ocean's 
Crossroads  City  have  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  and  conferring  with  leading  men 
and  thinkers  from  the  various  lands 
about  the  great  ocean. 
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First  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference 

Called  by  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  to  Meet  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  October  25,  1922 


AGENDA 

As  far  as  possible  papers  prepared 
for  this  conference  will  be  printed  in 
advance  for  general  distribution.  Ex- 
cept for  the  opening  session  there  will  be 
several  speakers  with  addresses  limited 
to  twenty  minutes  each.  There  will  be 
two  sessions  each  day,  morning  and 
afternoon,  each  session  lasting  two 
hours.  Each  speaker  is  allotted  thirty 
minutes,  his  talk  to  be  followed  by  a 
discussion  not  to  exceed  thirty  minutes. 
Opening  Day — Wednesday  October  25 
General  Topic — Significant  Pan-Pacific 

Commercial  Problems  of  My  Country. 

(One  speaker  from  each  country  to 

give  a  brief  paper.) 

Second  Day — Thursday  October  26 
General    Topic  —  Communication  and 

Transportation. 

1.  Survey  of  existing  cable  and  wire- 
less facilities,  with  suggestions  for 
meeting  present  deficiencies. 

2.  Establishment  of  lower  special 
rates,  fixing  responsibility  and 
granting  general  improved  facilities 
for  the  press. 

3.  An  analysis  of  present  trade  routes 
and  the  development  of  possible 
new  routes. 

4.  Desirability  of  free  zones  or  free 
ports  in  Pacific  lands. 

Third  Day — Friday  October  27 
General  Topic — Development  and  con- 
servation of  natural  resources. 

1.  Methods  to  be  employed  in  saving 
the  Pan-Pacific  fisheries. 

2.  Development  of  Pan-Pacific  fuel 
resources  in  order  to  provide  for 
future  expansion  of  Pacific  in- 
dustry and  transportation. 

3.  Steps  to  be  taken  toward  preven- 
tion of  crises  in  the  world  rice  and 
sugar  situation. 


Fourth  Day— Monday  October  30 
General  Topic — Finance    and  Invest- 
ments. 

1.  Measures  to  be  followed  for  re- 
lieving exchange  difficulties. 

2.  The  need  for  greater  uniformity 
in  bills  of  exchange  and  other 
commercial  documents. 

3.  Terms  of  credit  in  Pan-Pacific  area 
as  an  aid  to  foreign  trade. 

4.  Standardization  of  trade  certificates 
How  to  insure  reliability. 

Fifth  Day— Tuesday  October  31# 

(Last  Session) 
General  Topic — Inter-nation  relations  in 
the  Pan-Pacific  area. 

1.  Arbitration  of  commercial  mis- 
understandings. 

2.  The  need  for  cooperation  among 
the  various  agencies  interested  in 
Pan-Pacific  problems. 

3.  Reports  of  special  committees. 

4.  Resolutions  including  recommen- 
dations for  legislation. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

Tuesday — October  24 

Reception  at  wharf,  autos  provided  by 
trustees  of  Union  and  their  friends. 
Lunch  with  individual  citizens  or  at 
Moana.    Surfing  in  the  afternoon. 

Evening:  Pan- Pacific  Union  welcom- 
ing dinner  at  hotel. 

Wednesday — October  25 

Morning:  Session  at  Palace.  Noon: 
Lunch  at  Ad  Club.  Afternoon :  Session 
at  Palace. 

Thursday — October  26 

Morning:  Session  at  the  Palace. 
Lunch:  Rotary  Club.  Afternoon:  Ses- 
sion at  the  Palace. 

Evening:  Dinner  with  the  Chinese 
merchants. 
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Friday — October  27 

Morning:    Session    at    the  Palace. 
Noon:    Lunch   with   Hawaiian  Club. 
Afternoon:  Session  at  the  Palace. 
Saturday — October  28 

Trip  around  the  Island.  Autos  from 
Auto  Club.  Lunch  at  Haleiwa  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Reception  at 
Leilehua. 

Evening:  Dinner  with  the  Japanese 
merchants. 

Sunday — October  29 

Pan-Pacific  Service  at  church  or  rest. 
Monday — October  30 

Session  at  Palace  in  morning.  Noon: 
Lunch  with  citizens  or  at  University, 
Commercial  and  Pacific  Clubs,  with  in- 
dividual members.  Afternoon:  Session 
at  Palace. 

Tuesday — October  31 

Morning:  Business  session  at  Palace. 
Afternoon  and  evening  free. 

Wednesday — November  1 

Sail  10  a.  m.  for  Hilo  and  the  Vol- 
cano. 

Thursday — November  2 

Morning,  arrive  Hilo,  visit  Volcano. 

Friday — November  3 

Morning,  sail  from  Hilo  for  Hono- 
lulu. 

Saturday — November  4 

Arrive  Honolulu  a.  m.  Shopping. 
Sunday, — November  5 

Rest. 

Monday — November  6 

Visit  Pineapple  and  Sugar  Plantations 
guests  of  H.  S.  P.  A.  and  Pineapple 
Association. 

Tuesday — November  7 

Guests  of  Banks  and  friends. 

Wednesday — November  8 

Sail  for  San  Francisco. 

Steamship  Sailings 

It  is  expected  that  the  American  dele- 
gation will  sail  in  a  body  from  San 


Francisco  on  the  Matson  liner  Maui 
about  10  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  October  18. 
The  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce will  secure  reservations  for  dele- 
gates, and  it  is  expected  that  President 
Wallace  Alexander  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chamber  will  accompany  the  delegates 
to  Honolulu. 

From  China  and  Japan  the  S.  S.  Tenyo 
Maru  of  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  will 
arrive  in  Honolulu  October  25th.  She 
will  sail  from  Hongkoing  on  Oct.  4, 
from  Shanghai  on  Oct.  8,  from  Yoko- 
hama on  Oct.  16.  Manila  delegates  may 
make  connection  at  Hongkong.  Dele- 
gates from  Siam,  Malay,  and  Java,  will 
connect  at  Hongkong. 

The  China  Mail  S.  S.  Co.  will  dis- 
patch the  Nanking  from  Shanghai  about 
October  8,  and  she  is  due  in  Honolulu 
about  October  23. 

.The  Pacific  Mail  Steamer  Golden 
State  will  leave  Manila  about  Sept.  15, 
Hongkong  about  Sept.  24.  Shanghai 
about  Sept.  28,  and  Yokohama  about 
Oct.  3,  arriving  in  Honolulu  Oct.  11. 

From  Australia  the  Oceanic  liner  So- 
noma will  leave  Sydney  about  Sept.  13, 
arriving  in  Honolulu  Sept.  26,  or  the 
Ventura  will  leave  Sydney  October  17, 
arriving  in  Honolulu  October  31st. 

From  Auckland,  Sydney  and  Fiji,  the 
Canadian  Australian  liner  Makura  will 
sail  from  Sydney,  Sept.  21,  from  Auck- 
land September  26,  arriving  in  Honolulu 
October  7th. 

From  South  American  ports  the  Toyo 
Kisen  Kaisha,  Seiyo  Maru  will  arrive  in 
Honolulu  about  October  1,  leaving  Val- 
paraiso Aug.  4.  Iquiqui,  Chili,  August 
21,  Balboa  Sept.  2. 

The  Canadian  Australian  liner  Nia- 
gara will  leave  Vancouver  and  Victoria 
about  Sept.  22  arriving  in  Honolulu 
about  Sept.  30,  and  the  Makura  will 
leave  October  20,  arriving  in  Honolulu 
October  28. 
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The  First  Minister  of  Friendship 


The  last  written  message  of  Henry 
Stead,  the  Australian  journalist  who  died 
recently  on  his  way  back  to  his  home- 
land, was  transmitted  to  Secretary  of 
State  Hughes  in  a  letter  from  the  di- 
rector of  the  aivPacific  union,  acknowl- 
edging receipt  of  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Hughes  accepting  the  honorary  vice- 
presidency  of  the  Pan-Pacific  union. 

The  letter  of  the  Director,  Alexander 
Hume  Ford,  was  as  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  In  gratefully 
acknowledging  for  the  Pan-Pacific  union 
the  honor  you  confer  upon  that  body  in 
acting  as  its  honorary  vice  president, 
may  I  convey  to  you  the  last  written 
message  that  has  just  come  to  me  from 
one  of  our  most  ardent  workers,  one  of 
Australia's  foremost  journalists,  Henry 
Stead,  a  message  he  would  have  de- 
livered to  you  in  person  had  he  not  been 
compelled  to  turn  back  in  sight  of  his 
goal,  the  Washington  conference,  to  pass 
away  upon  the  broad  Pacific  while  writ- 
ing the  message  he  could  not  deliver, 
but  has  left  to  be  transmitted  to  you 
through  the  Pan-Pacific  union. 

Henry  Stead,  illustrious  son  of  the 
late  Wm.  T.  Stead,  attended  our  Pan- 
Pacific  press  conference  in  Hawaii.  As 
a  writer  of  special  articles  for  the  Man- 
chester Guardian  and  for  his  own 
"Stead's  Review"  he  was  to  have  at- 
tended the  Washington  conference. 
Turned  back  on  American  soil  by  mortal 
illness  and  when  no  longer  able  to  speak 
he  wrote  his  farewell  message  on  the 
sea,  urging  the  establishment  in  each 
country  of  a  ministry  of  friendship.  I 
think  he  sensed  that  his  dream  was  be- 
ing realized,  for  you,  Mr.  Secretary, 
have  created  such  a  ministry,  and  I  here- 
with transmit  Stead's  message  urging 


each  government  of  the  Pacific  to  ap- 
point a  minister  of  friendship. 

He  wrote: 

"Every  Pacific  government  has  a  war 
organization,  ministers  of  war  and  of 
the  navy  direct  the  activities  of  these 
forces  and  fleets,  which  will  only  be  re- 
quired should  misfortunate  misunder- 
standings occur  between  their  various 
peoples.  But  there  is  no  minister  of 
friendship.  What  is  needed  in  every 
country  is  a  minister  of  friendship  in 
charge  of  a  man  whose  duty  it  should  be 
to  apply  the  grease  of  truth  to  the  inter- 
national machinery  when  the  friction  be- 
tween its  parts  becomes  acute.  Australia 
could  well  afford  to  spend  one-tenth  of 
its  defense  appropriation  on  work  of 
peace  on  the  Pacific ;  $250,000  is  a  small 
amount,  yet  carefully  expended  it  should 
make  the  raising  of  $25,000,000  for  de- 
fense purposes  unnecessary.  If  all  the 
Pacific  countries  were  to  spend  no  more 
than  one-tenth  of  their  appropriations 
for  armies  and  ^navies  on  systematic 
peace  propaganda,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  need  of  these  armies  and  navies 
would  quickly  disappear." 

In  Hawaii,  at  the  Pan-Pacific  press 
conference,  unable  to  read  aloud,  Mr. 
Stead  wrote  his  last  paper  or  message: 

"Just  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the 
administration  were  to  set  aside  no  more 
than  1  per  cent  of  its  war  appropria- 
tions for  peace  propaganda.  Why  there 
would  be  no  war.  I  think  it  the  duty  of 
every  newspaperman  to  try  to  induce 
his  particular  government  to  set  aside  a 
definite  sum,  or  better  still  a  fixed  per- 
centage of  its  defense  and  war  expendi- 
ture, which  should  be  used  in  order  to 
facilitate  visits  of  representative  men 
and  workers  from  one  country  to  an- 
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other.  The  Pan-Pacific  Union,  which 
has  done  so  much  to  promote  better 
feeling  in  the  Pacific,  might  be  of  use 
here. 

"Millions  of  dollars  are  spent  on  build- 
ing gigantic  superdreadnaughts  which 
will  be  obsolete  in  five  years,  but  not  one 
dollar  is  set  aside  with  the  object  of 
promoting  better  relations  between  the 
nations,  getting  them  to  know  each  other 
better,  thus  making  war  less  likely.  It 
was  a  well  known  American  statesman 
who,  at  the  crisis  prior  to  the  late  war 
declared  'Give  me  the  price  of  a  single 
battleship  and  I  will  undertake  to  make 
this  threatened  struggle  impossible.' 

"In  Australia  the  year  before  the  war 
we  spent  $30,000,000  on  the  army  and 
navy.  Unless  the  disarmament  confer- 
ence at  Washington  is  successful  we 
shall  have  to  spend  much  more  than 
that  in  coming  years.  We  have  secre- 
taries of  state,  for  war,  for  the  navy, 
ministers  of  defense.  What  is  needed 
is  a  ministry  of  friendship." 

I  wish  that  Henry  Stead  could  have 
lived  to  learn  that  there  is  today  an  in- 
ternational ministry  of  friendship,  and 
that  he  has  become  honorary  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Pan-Pacific  union,  in  which, 
during  the  14  years  of  its  growth,  Stead 
was  an  ardent  worker." 

In  replying  to  this  letter  Secretary 
Hughes  said  in  part : 

"I  am  especially  glad  to  have  the 
message  which  Mr.  Stead  intended 
personally  to  deliver.  I  trust  we  shall 
have  indeed,  a  Ministry  of  Friend- 
ship, which  will  lay  the  basis  of  an 
enduring  peace." 
In  Honolulu  on  February  27,  1922, 
the  first  "Ministry  of  Friendship"  was 
appointed  by  the  Pan-Pacific  Union.  A 
banquet  had  been  arranged  as  a  fare- 
well to  Consul-General  C.  Yada,  the 
first  "Minister  of  Friendship,"  at  which 
Baron  Kato  and  M.  Hanihara,  delegates 
to  the  Washington  Peace  Conference, 


were  to  have  spoken,  and  in  their  pres- 
ence the  Governor  of  Hawaii  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  was  to 
have  conferred  the  degree.  Unfor- 
tunately the  arrival  and  departure  of 
the  Japanese  vessel  precluded  the 
arrangements  for  a  banquet.  The  Gover- 
nor of  Hawaii,  the  General  of  the  Army, 
the  Admiral  of  the  Navy,  the  Trustees 
of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  the  ex-presi- 
dent  of  the  Hawaiian  Republic,  and 
many  leading  citizens  of  all  races,  how- 
ever, gathered  at  the  Capitol  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  residence  of  Consul  Gen- 
eral Yada,  where  the  degree  of  "Minis- 
ter of  Friendship"  was  conferred. 

Consul-General  Yada  spent  the  year 
and  a  half  of  his  stay  in  Honolulu  in 
seeking  to  bring  together  in  friendly 
gatherings  and  cooperative  effort  the 
men  of  all  Pacific  races  gathered  in  Ha- 
waii. By  authority  of  his  government  Mr. 
Yada  w^s  a  trustee  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union. 

On  the  day  of  his  departure  from 
Honolulu,  February  27,  the  Star-Bulletin 
said,  editorially: 

"Not  only  the  government  of  Japan, 
but  the  common  interest  of  Pacific  na- 
tions, has  been  creditably  served  by  Con- 
sul-general Yada,  who  leaves  Honolulu 
today  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  min- 
ister and  for  a  new  post,  in  Siam.  He 
has  been  during  his  eighteen  months 
of  duty  in  Hawaii  a  constructive  worker 
for  friendly  racial  relations,  with,  of 
course,  emphasis  on  relations  between 
his  countrymen  and  Americans. 

"This  morning  Mr.  Yada  was  visited 
by  the  president  and  trustees  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union  and  given  the  honorary 
appointment  of  'Minister  of  Friendship.' 
The  idea  of  this  ministry  originated  with 
the  late  Henry  Stead,  who  came  here  for 
the  Press  Congress  of  the  World  and 
was  taken  to  the  States  already  in  the 
illness  that  caused  his  death. 
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Washington  Notes  on  the  Pan-Pacific  Commercial 

Conference 

(From  the  Director) 


Washington,  D.  C. — The  attendants  at 
the  great  conference  here  seemed  to 
know  quite  a  bit  about  the  last  two  Pan- 
Pacific  congresses  in  Honolulu,  and 
something  of  the  Union  itself. 

Almost  daily  some  committee  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Press  Conference  held  a 
luncheon  meeting  at  the  Cosmos  Club 
with  .some  delegate  to  the  great  confer- 
ence or  with  members  of  sub-committees 
interested  in  communications  on  the  Pa- 
cific. 

Sometimes  one  found  himself  caught 
in  the  swirl  of  great  events  and  talking 
to  several  men  about  a  table  whose 
names  and  faces  are  world  known. 
Eagerly  these  men  listen  to  facts  about 
Hawaii  and  the  manner  in  which  racial 
problems  are  handled  there. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  has  in  Wash- 
ington today  a  host  of  friends.  The 
head  of  the  Japanese  delegation  is  the 
leader  in  his  country  of  Pan-Pacific 
work.  A  number  of  his  associates  are 
working  in  the  Pan-Pacific  association 
in  Tokio.  Quite  a  number  of  the  Chinese 
delegation  are  members  of  the  Pan-Pa- 
cific association  of  Shanghai  or  Peking. 
Sir  Robert  Borden,  ex-premier  of  Can- 
ada, is  an  officer  of  the  Union,  and  the 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  delegates 
are  friends  of  the  movement. 

In  the  state  department  and  in  the  de- 
partment of  commerce  heads  of  several 
branches  are  working  over  the  agenda 
for  the  first  Pan-Pacific  Commercial 
Conference  to  be  held  in  Honolulu.  The 
chiefs  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce  are  also  at  work,  and  next 
week  there  will  be  luncheon  conferences 
with  Viscount  Shibuzawa  and  the  com- 


mercial representatives  here  from  Pa- 
cific countries.  Shibuzawa  and  Zumoto 
are  coming  from  New  York  to  be  with 
us  for  a  few  days.  The  Pan-American 
Union  is  helping  along  splendidly. 


Washington,  D.  C. — I  had  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Pacific  coast  chambers 
of  commerce  at  lunch  at  the  Cosmos 
Club  here  and  organized  them  into  a 
body  that  will  cooperate  in  making  a 
success  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Commercial 
Conference  next  fall  in  Honolulu. 

Ex-Governor  McCarthy,  representing 
the  Honolulu  chamber,  and  J.  B.  Powell 
representing  the  Shanghai  chamber, 
were  wfth  us  and  joined  the  fold.  J.  J. 
Underwood,  the  Washington  represen- 
tative of  the  Seattle  chamber,  was 
chosen  chairman  of  the  permanent  or- 
ganization, with  Lewis  E.  Haas,  repre- 
senting the  San  Francisco  chamber,  and 
R.  J.  Armstrong,  representing  the  Los 
Angeles  chamber,  as  vice  chairman. 

I  might  quote  from  a  letter  received 
a  few  days  ago  from  Chas.  E.  Hughes, 
secretary  of  state,  and  now  honorary 
vice-president  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union : 
"I  appreciate  most  cordially  the  invita- 
tion which  you  have  extended  on  behalf 
of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  to  act  as  the 
honorary  vice-president  of  the  organi- 
zation. I  have  a  general  acquaintance 
with  the  work  of  the  Union  and  under- 
stand its  importance.  I  shall  esteem  it 
a  privilege  to  be  associated  with  the 
Union  in  the  capacity  you  suggest. 
With  best  wishes  for  the  continued  suc- 
cess of  the  organization,  etc." 

Secretary  Hughes  has  been  most  help- 
ful and  on  the  occasions  when  I  have 
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met  him  at  the  dinner  table  or  at  the 
White  House  he  has  been  most  genial 
and  sympathetic  with  our  work. 

Herbert  Hoover  has  written  me  a 
most  encouraging  letter  and  with  his 
department  is  helping  along  the  plans 
for  the  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Confer- 
ence, to  which  he  will  send  delegates. 
The  agricultural  department  is  taking 
a  great  interest  and  the  state  depart- 
ment commercial  attaches  are  preparing 
some  excellent  advance  papers,  as  are 
some  of  the  great  scientists  here,  for  it 
will  be  a  commercial  conference  based 
on  a  scientific  foundation.  The  heads 
of  the  departments  in  the  United  States 
chamber  are  giving  great  assistance, 
and  preparing  data  for  us. 

I  have  received  royal  cooperation 
here,  and  those  who  fought  my  plans 
a  month  or  so  ago,  are  among  the  lead- 
ing boosters  now  for  the  big  Pan-Pa- 
cific Commercial  Conference.  I  just 
hung  on  to  them  and  now  we  are  work- 
ing together. 

There  will  be  some  wonderful  con- 
ferences held  in  Hawaii. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Jan.  10— Wil- 
liam P.  Wilson,  founder  and  director  of 
the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum,  is 
among  the  distinguished  business  men 
who  intend  taking  part  in  the  Pan-Pa- 
cific Commercial  Conference  in  Hono- 
lulu next  fall.  I  am  to  spend  a  day  in 
Philadelphia  going  over  this  first  and 
greatest  of  commercial  museums  with 
its  founder.  He  will  outline  to  me  just 
how  he  can  help  us  in  Hawaii  to  or- 
ganize our  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Mu- 
seum, and  is  now  preparing  a  paper  on 
this  subject  which  will  be  published  in 
advance  of  the  conference. 

The  idea  of  securing  advance  papers 
from  the  commercial  experts  of  America 
as  .well  as  from  those  of  other  Pacific 
lands  is  making  a  direct  appeal  to  many 


of  the  best  authorities  on  commercial 
affairs  of  the  Pacific.  Mr.  Herbert  Hoo- 
ver is  taking  an  interest  in  this,  the  chief 
workers  in  his  department  have  promised 
papers,  and  I  have  asked  Mr.  Hoover 
also  to  prepare  one,  which  I  think  he  will 
do.  Mr.  Hoover  has  written  me  stating 
that  he  expects  to  send  to  the  confer- 
ence some  of  the  men  from  the  depart- 
ment of  commerce  who  helped  work  out 
the  agenda. 

My  good  friends  at  the  United  States 
chamber  of  commerce  are  also  busy  and 
will  provide  some  excellent  papers  and 
I  trust  some  of  them  will  be  present  at 
the  conference.  I  am  giving  a  lunch  to 
the  president  of  the  Vladivostok  cham- 
ber of  commerce,  some  of  the  Far  East- 
ern Republic  business  representatives 
and  some  of  the  state  department  aides 
who  are  interested.  Mr.  Gutpoff  of  the 
Vladivostok  chamber  of  commerce  tells 
me  that  he  was  first  president  of  the 
Siberian  branch  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  and  that  Vladivostok  will  surely 
send  a  delegate  to  the  commercial  con- 
ference, as  will  the  Far  Eastern  Republic. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  Japan  will  send 
a  goodly  delegation  of  able  business 
men,  and  it  seems  certain  that  China 
will  be  very  well  represented.  Java  has 
been  declared  to  be  in  the  Indian  ocean, 
so  far  as  the  Washington  conference  is 
concerned,  but  Dr.  E.  Moresco,  the  vice 
governor  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  now 
on  his  way  to  Java,  seems  certain  that 
Java  will  be  represented  at  our  commer- 
cial conference.  Senator  Pearce  of  Aus- 
tralia is  taking  a  deep  interest  in  the 
conference  and  Mark  Cohen  of  the  upper 
house  in  New  Zealand  is  pushing  the 
matter  in  Wellington  of  New  Zealand's 
representation.  I  am  invited  to  Canada 
to  present  the  matter  there,  and  the  dele- 
gates from  Pacific  coast  chambers  who 
have  just  returned  from  their  tour  of 
the  Orient  write  me  that  they  have  con- 
veyed our  invitations  and  aroused  in- 
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terest  in  the  coming  conference  from 
Yokohama  to  Singapore. 

We  are  organizing  our  Pan-Pacific  as- 
sociation in  Washington  and  I  am  to  go 
on  to  New  York  city  to  organize  the 
branch  there.  I  am  getting  splendid  as- 
sistance in  this  from  the  press  men  who 
attended  the  World's  Press  Congress  in 
Hawaii  last  summer,  as  well  as  from 
other  delegates  who  have  attended  our 
conferences  in  Hawaii. 

I  ran  into  my  old  friend  Senator  Hen- 
ry Cabot  Lodge  a  few  days  ago  at  the 
state  department  and  he  beamed  all  over 
as  he  remarked  that  he  had  received  my 
letter  and  thanked  me.  In  that  letter  I 
recalled  how  two  years  ago  Senator 
Lodge  had  stated  to  then  Governor 
McCarthy  and  the  delegate  that  if  a 
league  of  nations  was  ever  born  it  would 
be  in  the  Pacific  and  not  in  the  Atlantic, 
and  for  that  reason  he  would  get  behind 
the  Pan-Pacific — and  he  did.  .But  I 
am  telling  that  story  in  full  in  my  ad- 
dress next  week  before  the  Disarma- 
ment Conference  association,  for  I  am 
invited  to  narrate  there  the  history  of 
the  Pan-Pacific  Union  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  Washington  public. 
I  A  band  of  good  workers  familiar  with 
j  every  part  of  the  Pacific  is  coordinating 
the  preliminary  organization  of  the  Pan- 
!  Pacific  Commercial  Congress  and  the 
advance  papers  will  tell  in  a  consecutive 
way  the  story  of  the  development  of  the 
chief  commercial  interests  of  our  area. 
For  the  first  time  a  commercial  confer- 
ence will  be  organized  on  a  scientific 
basis.  The  first  papers  of  each  series  are 
being  prepared  by  scientists,  then  come 
the  commercial  research  experts  with 
their  contributions  and  last  the  papers 
of  the  practical  business  men.  I  believe, 
and  many  in  Washington  believe,  that 
I  this  will  be  a  great  commercial  gather- 
I  ing,  one  that  will  mark  an  epoch  in  the 
commercial  history  of  the  Pacific. 


From  "San  Francisco  Business"  (offi- 
cial organ  of  the  San  Francisco  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce). 

To  establish  definitely  San  Francisco's 
interest  in  the  wide  activity  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union,  with  headquarters  in  Ho- 
nolulu, a  subsidiary  committee  of  this 
union  was  formed  this  week  at  a  meeting 
of  representatives  of  various  countries 
and  of  San  Franciscans  at  the  Commer- 
cial Club.  Alexander  Hume  ford,  Di- 
rector of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  pre- 
sided at  the  meeting. 

Following  the  meeting  executives  and 
chairmen  of  the  committee  and  sub- 
committees were  announced. 

Wallace  M.  Alexander,  president  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, will  be  chairman  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Committee  of  San  Francisco.  H. 
A.  Van  C.  Torchiana,  Consul-General 
of  the  Netherlands  is  vice-chairman,  and 
Eliot  G.  Mears  of  Stanford  University 
is  Secretary. 

Chairman  of  sub-committees  follow: 
Scientific  Committee — Dr.  E.  A.  Beals, 

Chief  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau,  San 

Francisco. 

Marine  Fisheries  Committee — Dr.  Bar- 
ton W.  Everman,  Director,  California 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

Educational  Committee — Dr.  Frederick 
Burke,  Principal,  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege, San  Francisco. 

Commerce  Committee  —  Dwight  K. 
Grady,  Director  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Trade  Department,  San  Fran- 
cisco Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Latin  American  Committee — Carlos  B. 
Lastreto. 

Press  Committee — A.  E.  Bixby,  Editor 
"Aloha." 

Plans  are  being  matured  by  the  for- 
eign trade  committee  of  the  Chamber  to 
take  an  active  part  in  arousing  interest 
throughout  the  United  States  and  abroad 
in  the  Pan-Pacilc  Conference. 
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Collecting  the  Flags  of  the  Pacific 


The  Pan-Pacific  Union  is  collecting  a 
new  set  of  flags.  The  old  flags  of  the 
Pacific  countries  and  of  the  50  States 
and  Territories  of  the  American  Union 
are  now  in  Washington,  awaiting  pre- 
sentation at  the  White  House,  with  an 
invitation  from  the  Pan-Pacific  Union 
to  President  Harding  to  visit  Hawaii 
and  preside  at  one  of  the  conferences 
of  the  organization. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  clubs  of 
the  different  States  and  Pacific  countries 
have  staged  annual  Pan-Pacific  pag- 
eants, with  their  attendant  banquets,  at 
which  there  were  tables  for  each  State 
and  country.  *  Last  year,  when  President 
Harding  sent  the  silken  flag  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Pan-Pacific  Union, 
the  State  clubs  and  the  Pacific  country 
clubs  returned  the  compliment,  each 
sending  its  flag  to  be  presented  to  the 
President. 

In  Washington,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution, the  director  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
began  the  preliminary  organization  of  a 
States  Club  which  would  present  the 
flags  of  Hawaii  to  President  Harding. 
Many  of  the  young  persons  in  Wash- 
ington who  will  present  the  Hawaiian 
flags  are  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Senators  and  Congressmen.  It  is  plan- 
ned to  keep  them  in  touch,  by  corre- 
spondence, with  the  Hawaiian  junior 
members,  and  their  seniors  with  the 
senior  States  Club  members  in  Hawaii. 

At  an  early  date  the  chairmen  of  the 
States  Clubs  are  scheduled  to  dine  with 
the  representatives  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union,  at  which  time  steps  will  be  taken 
to  secure  a  new  set  of  State  flags.  The 
moving  pictures  of  the  pageants  of  Pa- 
cific and  States'  flags,  given  at  the  sev- 
eral Pan-Pacific  conferences,  on  Fourth 
of   July   and   Washington's  Birthday 


celebrations  in  Hawaii,  have  been  shown 
around  the  world. 

When  the  director  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  returns  to  Washington  it  will  be 
with  a  message  from  each  of  the  State 
clubs  as  well  as  from  the  clubs  repre- 
senting Pacific  races  in  Hawaii,  inviting 
President  Harding  to  visit  these  islands, 
and  the  President  has  said  to  the  of- 
ficers of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  that,  if 
it  will  provide  the  excuse,  he  will  come. 

The  new  flags  asked  for  from  the 
State  and  Pacific  countries  clubs  will  be 
used  during  the  pageant  to  be  held  in 
connection  with  the  Pan-Pacific  Com- 
mercial Conference  to  be  held  here  next 
autumn. 

Several  valuable  and  historic  flags 
are  carefully  kept  in  the  offices  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union.  One  of  these  is  the 
silken  Hawaiian  flag  made  by  Ex-Queen 
Liliuokalani  for  the  Union,  the  last  piece 
of  needle  work  executed  by  her  fingers. 
She  returned  to  her  throne  for  an  hour 
after  absence  of  twenty-one  years  to 
receive  the  flags  of  other  Pacific  lands 
for  the  Union  and  to  present  the  flag 
of  Hawaii. 

The  flag  of  Japan  that  hung  with  the 
American  flag  over  the  table  at  which 
two  American  congressmen,  sat  with 
the  members  of  the  late  Premier  Hara's 
cabinet  in  Tokyo,  was  taken  down  by 
the  Premier  and  presented  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union.  It  was 
officially  presented  with  the  flag  given  by 
President  Harding  at  the  opening  of  the 
Educational  Conference  in  Honolulu, 
August  1921,  and  received  by  Governor 
Farrington  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol, 
Iolani  Palace.  Both  are  kept  as  trea- 
sures in  the  archives  of  the  Union.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  head  of  each  Pacific 
land  will  officially  present  the  Union 
with  the  flag:  of  his  countrv. 
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A  Pan-Pacific  League  of  Nations 

Paper  of  Alexander  Hume  Ford,  Director  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  before  the 
National  Council  for  Limitation  of  Armament,  Washington,  D.  C,  January  16, 
1922. 


The  Pacific  is  coming  iqto  its  own. 
In  that  new  theatre  of  the  world's 
commerce,  where  dwells  more  than  half 
the  population  of  the  world,  is  being 
born  today  a  Pan-Pacific  League  of 
Nations.  Such  an  announcement  has 
been  practically  made  by  the  Ameri- 
can delegate  to  the  Washington  Con- 
ference, Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

Speaking  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union, 
we  of  the  Pacific  rejoice  that  such  a 
move  has  been  made  inevitable  by  the 
scrapping  temporarily  of  the  World 
League  of  Nations:  For  out  of  the 
four  power  pact  for  the  Pacific  must 
eventually  develop  a  Pan-Pacific 
League  of  Nations,  and  from  that  be- 
ginning a  natural  real  and  effective 
world  league  of  nations  will  grow  to 
maturity.  The  dream  of  Wilson,  Hard- 
ing, Hughes,  Lodge,  of  the  late  Frank- 
lin K.  Lane  and  the  world's  great 
idealists  is  to  come  true.  Every  man 
in  the  world,  who  thinks,  longs  for  a 
league  of  nations  that  will  protect  us 
all,  it  is  only  the  method  of  building 
such  a  league  that  puzzles  -us,  and 
causes  differences  of  opinion  as  to  de- 
tails. 

Even  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  believes  in 
a  World  League  of  Nations.  I  have 
his  word  for  it.  Some  two  years  ago, 
as  director  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union, 
with  the  Governor  of  Hawaii  and  the 
late  Hawaiian  delegate,  Prince  Kalani- 
anaole,  I  called  on  Mr.  Lodge,  who 
was  chairman  of  the  appropriation 
committee  of  the  senate.  Several  of 
the  Pacific  governments  having  made 
appropriations  to  the  support  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union  it  was  desirable  that 


the  United  States  Government  show  its 
good  will  in  a  kindred  manner.  At 
first  Mr.  Lodge  was  chilly.  At  that 
time  he  was  opposing  the  efforts  of 
the  White  House,  and  Woodrow  Wil- 
son was  then  the  honorary  president 
of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  as  is  Mr. 
Harding  now.  At  last  my  two  col- 
league arose  and  motioned  me  that  our 
mission  was  hopeless  and  that  retire- 
ment was  in  order.  I  got  as  far  as 
the  door  and  wheeled  around — "Mr. 
Lodge,"  I  said,  "you  may  not  be 
interested,  but  at  this  moment  in  his 
sick  chamber  in  the  White  House 
President  Wilson  is  looking  at  the  mo- 
tion films  of  the  great  Pan- Pacific 
gathering  in  Hawaii  when  thousands  of 
people  of  all  Pacific  races  presented 
the  flags  of  their  countries  to  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Franklin  K.  Lane 
to  be  presented  by  him  at  the  White 
House."  Mr.  Lodge  sprang  up  and 
his  eyes  flashed.  "Yes,"  he  exclaimed, 
"The  president  can  look  at  your  Pan- 
Pacific  pictures,  but  he  can't  see  us 
senators."  So  I  walked  back  and  said, 
"Now,  Mr.  Lodge,  that  you  are  inter- 
ested, won't  you  let  me  tell  you  about 
our  League  of  Nations  for  the  Pacific?" 

Pacific  League  of  Nations 

The  great  little  man  smiled  and  said, 
"You  don't  have  to.  I  believe  in  such 
a  league.  I  believe  that  if  ever  there 
is  to  be  a  real  effective  league  of  na- 
tions it  will  have  its  birth  and  begin- 
ning in  the  Pacific  where  your  tradi- 
tions are  traditions  of  peace.  War 
traditioned  Europe  is  not  the  place  for 
the  start  to  be  made.  You  can  set  us 
the  example  in  the  Pacific  because  you 
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have  not  become  accustomed  to  general 
conditions  of  strife  and  deep-seated 
racial  hatreds.  You  can  dicuss  your 
differences  among  yourselves  because 
you  have  not  continually  fought  each 
other.  Yes,  I  am  for  your  Pan-Pacific 
Union.  We  are  having  a  meeting  of  our 
appropriation  committee  within  five 
minutes;  come  back  in  half  an  hour; 
no,  you  need  not  stay,  I  will  do  the 
talking  for  you,  for  I  believe  in  your 
movement/' 

Half  an  hour  later  I  returned  and 
met  Mr.  Lodge  in  the  lobby.  He  put 
his  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  said, 
"We  have  put  an  amendment  to  the 
Consular  bill  allotting  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  $9,000,  now  you  see  the  House 
Committee."  As  we  were  parting  in 
a  most  friendly  manner  I  recognized 
one  of  our  South  Carolina  senators 
standing  in  the  gloom  looking  at  me 
reproachfully.  "All  right,  Alex  Ford 
I  saw  you,  don't  you  dare  ever  come 
back  to  Charleston,  I  am  going  to  tell 
on  you,"  and  he  disappeared.  But  I 
could  afford  to  smile,  for  Mr.  Lodge 
spoke  for  the  Pan-Pacific  bill  in  the 
senate  announcing  that  he  expected 
the  appropriation  to  be  an  annual  one 
and  expressing  his  belief  in  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union.  We  got 
the  appropriation.  Both  Senator  Lodge, 
republican,  and  the  late  Franklin  K. 
Lane,  democrat,  were  always  staunch 
supporters  of  the  idea  that  a  successful 
world  league  of  nations  would  have  its 
birth  and  first  success  in  the  Pacific. 
Are  they  right?  We  in  the  Pacific  be- 
lieve so. 

Four  Power  Pacific  Pact 

A  Pan-Pacific  League  of  Nations  is 
now  in  course  of  construction.  These 
master  builders,  President  Harding. 
Secretary  Hughes  and  Senator  Lodge 
have  driven  the  first  piling  home  and 
the  nations  of  the  Pacific  have  already 


begun  to  gather  material  for  the  laying 
of  the  foundation  and  with  the  help 
of  a  hoping  world  the  structure  will 
grow  to  completion.  It  seems  but 
right  and  proper  that  Senator  Lodge 
should  have  been  selected  to  officially 
announce  the  laying  of  the  corner 
stone — the  four  power  Pacific  pact. 

It  has  been  clearly  shown  in  Wash- 
ington that  the  old  world  powers  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  they  will 
gladly  trust  the  countries  of  the  Pa- 
cific to  manage  their  own  affairs.  It 
has  also  been  clearly  demonstrated  in 
Washington  that  the  countries  of  the 
Pacific  are  learning  to  trust  each  other 
and  to  deserve  to  be  so  trusted.  When 
the  time  comes,  as  it  will,  that  the 
peoples  of  the  Pacific  grow  in  educa- 
tion until  they  understand  and  trust 
each  other,  then  the  countries  about 
the  greatest  of  oceans  will  work  to- 
gether for  their  joint  advancement  and 
there  will  be  no  more  spheres  of  in- 
fluence— or  need  of  them.  Europe, 
Asia  and  America  will  be  taught  that 
it  pays  to  trust  each  other,  and  the 
world  at  large.  The  one  fleet  then 
afloat  will  give  police  protection  to  the 
whole  world.  We  have  seen  the  dawn 
of  this  great  era  here  at  the  Washing- 
ton conference  and  some  of  us  shall 
live  to  see  its  midday  glory.  Let  us 
do  our  part  to  advance  the  happy  hour. 

What  Experience  Teaches 

At  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  gatherings 
in  mid-ocean,  as  at  the  Washington 
conference,  the  delegates  from  the 
Americas,  Australasia,  China  and  Japan 
sit  together,  save  that  to  these  there  is 
added  the  Pan-Pacific  gatherings  dele- 
gations from  Siam,  Siberia,  Java,  and 
the  Philippines,  for  these  deliberations 
in  Hawaii  are  truly  Pan-Pacific.  Un- 
official and  truly  democratic  they  are 
free  from  red  tape  and  may  discuss 
new  ideas  and  projects  to  their  hearts' 
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content.  Further,  the  Pan-Pacific  con- 
ferences, whenever  practicable,  are 
limited  to  a  hundred  delegates,  but 
each  a  leader  in  his  country  in  his  line 
of  thought  or  action.  A  hundred  men 
of  different  races  are  kept  together 
for  weeks  in  intimate  conference  con- 
cerning the  things  they  can  agree  upon 
unanimously,  and  none  others  are  dis- 
cussed very  far  in  these  Pan-Pacific 
Union  gatherings.  At  the  end  of  two 
or  three  weeks  these  delegates  from 
every  country  and  race  about  the  great 
ocean  find  they  have  become  good 
friends  who  understand  each  other. 
They  are  entertained  almost  daily  in  a 
body  that  they  may  become  really  ac- 
quainted with  each  other  and  so  no 
cliques  are  born,  racial  differences  are 
forgotten  and  lifelong  friendships  are 
formed.  The  Pan-Pacific  Union  has 
found  from  experience  that  more  than 
a  hundred  men  at  a  time  are  difficult 
to  thoroughly  assimilate. 

A  dozen  years  ago  when  the  first 
Pan-Pacific  Conference  was  held  the 
delegates  from  Pacific  lands  recognized 
the  need  of  a  central  place  of  meeting 
far  from  the  distractions  of  a  great 
city.  Chiefly  for  this  reason  Hawaii 
at  the  cross  roads  of  the  Pacific  ocean 
was  selected  as  the  gathering  place  of 
the  Pan-Pacific  conferences  and  for  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  central 
service  station. 

Territory  Voted  Funds 

The  Governor  of  Hawaii  was  re- 
quested to  act  as  hold-over  chairman 
of  the  conferences,  and  the  Hawaiian 
legislature  was  the  first  to  vote  funds 
toward  -the  support  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union,  action  that  was  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  Australia,  New  Zealand  and 
the  United  States,  the  heads  of  these 
and  other  Pacific  countries  assuming 
honorary  presidencies  of  the  Union. 
The  President  of  China  and  the  King 


of  Siam  on  becoming  officers  of  the 
Union  sent  liberal  contributions,  while 
Japan,  Latin  America,  the  Philippines, 
Canada  and  other  Pacific  countries 
have  sent  their  official  delegates  to  the 
Pan-Pacific  Conferences  and  help  ma- 
terially. The  governing  board  in  Ha- 
waii is  made  up  of  the  consuls  from 
Pacific  lands  and  other  inter-racial 
representatives,  for  in  no  way  is  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union  an  Hawaiian  organ- 
ization. 

In  many  of  the  Pacific  lands  there 
are  large  and  thriving  Pan-Pacific  As- 
sociations affiliated  with  the  Union.  In 
Asia  and  in  Australasia  the  premiers 
are  active  workers  in  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  and  promote  the  formation  of 
local  branches  of  the  organization.  In 
Japan  Prince  I.  Tokugawa  heads  the 
work.  With  this  cooperation  and  that 
of  the  Americas  the  conferences  of 
leading  Pacific  Educators,  Scientists, 
Journalists,  Commercial  men  and  others 
are  held,  the  State  Department  usually 
forwarding  the  invitations  to  these 
conferences  to  the  Governments  of 
Pacific  lands  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  sometimes  preparing  the 
opening  paper  to  be  read  at  the  con- 
ference. 

Peace,  war  and  politics  are  never 
discussed  at  the  Pan-Pacific  gatherings, 
the  object  of  the  conferences  being  to 
seek  out  and  unite  on  work  to  be  done 
for  the  advancement  of  Pacific  inter- 
ests which  all  men  of  all  races  can 
agree  should  be  done;  in  this  the  Pan- 
Pacific  conferences  have  been  so  far 
splendidly  successful.  Peace  is  not 
discussed  because  it  is  the  antithesis 
of  war,  and  there  has  already  been  too 
much  protesting.  War  and  peace  will 
not  be  thought  of  when  all  men  are 
working  together  for  their  common 
interests,  and  to  bring  about  such  a 
condition,  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  is  or- 
ganized and  is  at  work. 
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Preparing  for  Conference 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  is  now  pre- 
paring for  the  first  Pan-Pacific  Com- 
mercial Conference,  to  be  held  in  Ho- 
nolulu next  fall;  later  it  hopes  to  con- 
vene a  meeting  of  its  honorary  heads, 
an  informal  conference  of  the  presi- 
dents and  premiers  of  Pacific  govern- 
ments. President  Harding  has  stated 
to  the  Union  that  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  he  will  visit  Hawaii  dur- 
ing his  term  of  office  as  president  of 
the  United  States.  Such  an  occasion 
as  a  visit  from  the  head  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union  in  America,  will  be  made 
the  excuse  for  inviting  all  of  the 
presidents  and  premiers  of  Pacific  gov- 
ernments to  meet  at  the  ocean's  cross- 
roads city.  Honolulu  is  not  only  the 
cross-roads  station  of  the  Pacific,  but 
it  is  also  the  central  city  of  the 
Greater  United  States,  half  way  be- 
tween Maine  and  Manila  and  Alaska 
and  Samoa. 

Hawaii  is  an  American  territory 
peopled  by  men  of  all  races  of  the  Pa- 
cific, an  almost  neutral  meeting  ground 
where  no  race  prejudices  exist  and 
where  all  have  learned  to  work  to- 
gether for  the  common  good.    It  is  the 


interracial  experiment  station  of  the 
Pacific,  and  here,  where  China's  first 
president,  Sun  Yat  Sen,  was  born  and 
educated,  is  being  worked  out  as  in  a 
laboratory  plans  for  a  real  Pan-Pacific 
League  of  Nations — and  why  not? 

The  idea  of  a  world  league  of  na- 
tions was  born  in  a  manger  in  Bethle- 
hem, in  Asia.  Nearly  two  thousand 
years  later  Tennyson  still  dreamed  of 
a  Federation  of  the  World,  and  died 
hoping.  Yesterday  Woodrow  Wilson 
broke  his  heart  seeking  to  make  such 
a  dream  a  reality,  a  dream  that  is  now 
coming  true  at  last,  thanks  to  the 
leadership  of  Charles  Evans  Hughes, 
inspired  by  the  faith  in  others  that  is 
in  the  souls  of  Warren  G.  Harding, 
Iyesato  Tokugawa,  Wellington  Koo 
and  the  rank  and  file  of  the  peoples  of 
the  Pacific,  for  in  the  Pacific  will  be 
born  a  league  of  nations  that  will 
lighten  and  illuminate  the  whole  world. 
To  the  carrying  forward  of  the  ideals 
expressed  at  this  Pacific  conference  in 
Washington  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  will 
bend  its  energies,  guided  we  hope  by 
its  trusted  leaders  who  are  the  actual 
heads  of  the  governments  of  Pacific 
lands. 


Pan-Pacific  Commercial  and  Financial  Conference, 
Honolulu,  October  25  to  November  8, 1922 


The  dates  for  the  first  Pan-Pacific 
Commercial  Conference  have  been  offi- 
cially set  for  October  25  to  November  8, 
1922.  The  first  week  will  be  given  over 
to  conference  and  acquaintanceship  and 
the  second  week  to  entertainment. 

A  number  of  the  leading  commercial 
and  financial  men  of  the  Pacific  have 
already  indicated  their  intention  of  at- 
tending and  taking  part  in  the  Confer- 
ence. A  number  of  the  leading  economic 
and  commercial  authorities  in  Pacific 


lands,  who  cannot  attend,  are  preparing 
advance  papers  on  important  subjects  to 
be  discussed  at  the  conference. 

It  is  proposed  to  limit  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  the  number  of  delegates  to  the 
Conference  from  all  Pacific  lands,  in- 
cluding the  United  States.  This  number 
during  the  two  weeks  stay  in  Hawaii 
may  become  personally  acquainted  with 
each  other,  and  each  in  his  country  can 
therefore  more  efficiently  assist  the 
Union  in  its  follow  up  work  after  the 
conference. 
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First  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference 

Called  by  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  to  Meet  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  October  25,  1922 


AGENDA 

As  far  as  possible  papers  prepared 
for  this  conference  will  be  printed  in 
advance  for  general  distribution.  Ex- 
cept for  the  opening  session  there  will  be 
several  speakers  with  addresses  limited 
to  twenty  minutes  each.  There  will  be 
two  sessions  each  day,  morning  and 
afternoon,  each  session  lasting  two 
hours.  Each  speaker  is  allotted  thirty 
minutes,  his  talk  to  be  followed  by  a 
discussion  not  to  exceed  thirty  minutes. 

Opening  Day — Wednesday  October  25 
General  Topic — Significant  Pan-Pacific 

Commercial  Problems  of  My  Country. 

(One  speaker  from  each  country  to 

give  a  brief  paper.) 

Second  Day — Thursday  October  26 

General    Topic  —  Communication  and 
Transportation. 

1.  Survey  of  existing  cable  and  wire- 
less facilities,  with  suggestions  for 
meeting  present  deficiencies. 

2.  Establishment  of  lower  special 
rates,  fixing  responsibility  and 
granting  general  improved  facilities 
for  the  press. 

3.  An  analysis  of  present  trade  routes 
and  the  development  of  possible 
new  routes. 

4.  Desirability  of  free  zones  or  free 
ports  in  Pacific  lands. 

Third  Day— Friday  October  27 
General  Topic — Development  and  con- 
servation of  natural  resources. 

1.  Methods  to  be  employed  in  saving 
the  Pan-Pacific  fisheries. 

2.  Development  of  Pan-Pacific  fuel 
resources  in  order  to  provide  for 
future  expansion  of  Pacific  in- 
dustry and  transportation. 

3.  Steps  to  be  taken  toward  preven- 


tion of  crises  in  the  world  rice  and 
sugar  situation. 

Fourth  Day— Monday  October  30 
General  Topic — Finance    and  Invest- 
ments. 

1.  Measures  to  be  followed  for  re- 
lieving exchange  difficulties. 

2.  The  need  for  greater  uniformity 
in  bills  of  exchange  and  other 
commercial  documents. 

3.  Terms  of  credit  in  Pan-Pacific  area 
as  an  aid  to  foreign  trade. 

4.  Standardization  of  trade  certificates 
How  to  insure  reliability. 

Fifth  Day— Tuesday  October  31 

(Last  Session) 
General  Topic — Inter-nation  relations  in 
the  Pan-Pacific  area. 

1.  Arbitration  of  commercial  mis- 
understandings. 

2.  The  need  for  cooperation  among 
the  various  agencies  interested  in 
Pan-Pacific  problems. 

3.  Reports  of  special  committees. 

4.  Resolutions  including  recommen- 
dations for  legislation. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

Delegates  will  be  entertained  in  Honolulu 
and  at  the  Volcano  of  Kilauea.  The  commercial 
and  financial  leaders  in  Hawaii  of  the  different 
Pacific  races  have  the  entertainment  of  the 
guests  in  charge. 

The  American  delegation  will  sail  from  San 
Francisco  on  the  Matson  liner  Maui,  Wednes- 
day, October  i8th.  From  Hongkong  on  the 
S.  S.  Tenyo  Maru,  sailing  on  October  4th.  The 
S.  S.  Nanking  from  Shanghai,  October  8th. 
The  Golden  State  from  Manila,  September 
15th.  From  Sydney,  Australia,  the  S.  S.  Sono- 
ma September  13th,  the  S.  S.  Makura  from 
Sydney,  September  21st,  from  Auckland  Sep- 
tember 26th.  From  South  American  ports  the 
Seiyo  Maru  leaves  Valparaiso,  August  4th, 
Iquiqui,  August  21st,  and  Balboa  and  Panama 
September  2nd,  arriving  in  Honolulu  October 
1st.  Other  connections,  however,  may  be  made 
at  San  Francisco,  the  Latin- American  delegates 
joining  the  American  party  there. 
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The  Junior  Pan-Pacific  Commercial 
and  Industrial  Exhibit 

Honolulu,  November  4,  1922 

(From  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin) 


It  is  hoped  that  the  Educational  De- 
partment of  all  Pacific  lands  will  send 
exhibits  of  the  handicrafts  of  their 
pupils  to  the  Boys  and  Girls  Industrial 
Exhibit  to  be  held  during  the  Pan-Pa- 
cific Commercial  Conference  in  Hono- 
lulu next  November. 

In  Honolulu  there  are  boys  and  girls 
of  every  Pacific  race,  and  these  young 
people  will  have  a  day  set  aside  when 
they  will  meet  the  delegates  from  every 
land  of  the  Pacific  and  show  them 
what  they  are  learning  to  do  in  Ha- 
waii. The  following  special  article  ap- 
peared in  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
of  recent  date: 

When  the  Pan-Pacific  Commercial 
Conference  meets  in  Honolulu  in  Octo- 
ber the  merchants  and  financial  princes 
of  Pacific  lands  will  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  a  remarkable  ex- 
hibit of  potential  industrial  possibilities 
of  Hawaii,  and  our  school  boys  will 
give  this  lesson. 

Recently,  with  the  cooperation  of 
President  Harding  and  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Hoover,  some  two  thousand 
merit  boys  of  Washington  staged  some- 
thing that  was  new  of  its  kind.  Alex- 
ander Hume  Ford,  Director  of  the  Pan- 
Pacifc  Union,  was  present  at  the  chief 
ceremonies  and  made  a  careful  study  of 
the  exhibition.  His  conclusion  was 
that  Honolulu  school  boys  could  put  up 
an  industrial  exhibit  that  would  excel 
the  Washington  affair.  "The  Washing- 
ton exhibit  gave  me  an  idea."  said  Mr. 
Ford,  "that  I  believe  will  be  very  valu- 
able to  Hawaii.  I  sensed  what  boys 
want  to  do  toward  creating  an  indus- 
trial exhibit  and  I  realized  what  they 


could  not  do  without  guidance.  Since 
my  return  to  Hawaii  I  have  had  some 
of  the  younger  people  meet  me  at  a 
chowder,  and  I  put  before  them  the 
matter  of  presenting  an  industrial  ex- 
hibit that  would  make  Washington  or 
any  other  world  city  exert  itself.  They 
grasped  the  idea  and  asked  'Who  will 
help  us?'  'Your  fathers  and  big  broth- 
ers/ I  promised.  So  I  have  been 
lunching  and  dining  their  fathers  and 
big  brothers  since,  and  they  are  going 
to  hand  down  the  experience  they  have 
gained  and  will  guide  the  groups  of  boy 
workers.  Next  I  am  going  to  get  the 
mothers  and  big  sisters  interested. 

"What  can  boys  do  towards  making 
a  successful  industrial  exhibition?  Ask 
Raymond  Brown.  He  will  probably 
tell  you  that  his  best  poultry  and  fab- 
bit  exhibits  at  the  Territorial  Fairs 
were  entered  by  boys.  I  ran  up  to  look 
at  Garton  Wall's  rabbit  and  poultry 
farm  on  Makiki  Heights  immediately 
on  my  return  to  Honolulu,  and  Garton 
alone  could  make  a  better  entry  of 
pedigreed  rabbits  and  poultry  than  all 
the  boys  of  Washington,  D.  C,  entered 
as  a  combined  effort.  Garton  has  some 
of  the  finest  rabbits  in  America.  So 
Garton  and  I  had  the  first  talk  about 
the  exhibition,  and  Garton  is  keen  for 
a  Junior  Pan-Pacific  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce that  will  take  in  the  worth  while 
boys  of  all  races  in  Hawaii,  and  I  think 
he  is  going  to  get  what  he  wants.  I 
have  an  idea  that  the  big  show  will  be 
given  by  the  Junior  Pan-Pacific  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  which  is  being  born 
to  put  this  one  thing  over. 

"Do  you  believe  that  our  boys  are 
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not  creating  things  of  use  and  value? 
Have  you  inquired?  At  a  trustees' 
meeting  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  I 
asked  a  few  questions.  Mr.  C.  K.  Ai 
told  me  that  he  knew  a  number  of 
Chinese  boys  who  as  apprentices  made 
splendid  carved  koa  furniture  and  would 
gladly  exhibit.  Doubtless  there  are 
Chinese  boy  apprentices  in  Honolulu 
who  can  give  an  exhibition  in  the 
making  of  Chinese  gold  and  silver 
work  as  well  as  carving  in  jade.  I 
know  that  there  are  Portuguese  boy 
apprentices  who  can  give  an  exhibition 
in  the  making  of  Hawaiian  jewelry  and 
enamel  work.  These  are  our  artisans 
and  manufacturers  of  tomorrow.  Dr. 
Mori  informed  me  that  he  believed 
there  are  Japanese  boys  who  are  mak- 
ing rattan  furniture,  and  he  is  going 
to  investigate  in  the  Japanese  com- 
munity. I  know  we  can  find  Filipino 
workers  in  Hawaii. 

"Think  what  an  object  lesson  a 
Boys'  Industrial  Exhibition  may  be  to 
the  directors  of  the  language  schools. 
It  may  revolutionize  their  methods. 
The  Japanese  and  Chinese  are  practical. 
Suppose  they  are  visually  taught  that 
the  hope  of  their  young  people's  future 
lies  in  their  creating  new  industries 
and  that  the  deftness  of  the  Oriental 
hand  may  be  turned  in  childhood  to- 
ward laying  the  foundation  of  success 
in  manhood.  How  long  will  it  be  be- 
fore new  handicrafts  are  introduced 
into  Hawaii  through  the  language 
schools?  Watch  the  idea  grow  and 
water  it  with  your  sympathetic  en- 
couragement. Personally  I  know  of 
no  better  Christmas  present  for  a  child 
than  one  of  those  quaint  Japanese  gar- 
dens that  are  laid  out  on  a  tea  tray. 
Japanese  children  will  create  and  make 
an  exhibit  of  these.  Did  you  ever  visit 
a  collection  of  gold  fish  in  a  Japanese 
home?    Do  you  know  the  great  va- 


rieties the  children  collect?  Well,  come 
to  that  fair  and  see  for  yourselves. 

"Now,  I  never  send  out  a  real  Christ- 
mas card.  It  makes  my  young  friends 
sore  at  the  waste  of  money — in  their 
opinion.  My  nearest  approach  was  a 
few  years  ago  when  I  got  about  a  hun- 
dred cards  on  which  a  Hawaiian  girl 
had  pasted  a  hundred  different  kinds  of 
limu  or  Hawaiian  sea  weed,  writing 
their  English  and  Hawaiian  names  be- 
neath each  specimen.  Of  course  this 
was  for  grown  people.  At  Christmas 
I  mail  a  slice  of  home-made  pineapple 
glace  to  each  of  my  young  friends  and 
they  write  and  ask  for  more.  I  have 
never  had  a  request  for  a  second  Christ- 
mas card.  However,  grown  people  will 
send  them,  so  let's  have  the  Hawaiian 
boys  busy  on  the  coral  reefs  this  sum- 
mer collecting  the  specimens  of  deli- 
cate limu  and  the  deft  fingers  of  the 
Japanese  children  can  soak  them,  and 
gently  paste  them  on  the  cards. 

"Now  don't  believe  that  the  things 
that  interest  the  boy  cease  to  interest 
the  man.  Visiting  Gerrit  Wilder  on 
the  subject  of  this  Boys'  Industrial  Ex- 
hibition. I  mentioned  that  in  Jerusalem 
I  found  the  American  colony  there 
made  a  small  fortune  from  the  sale  of 
pressed  flowers  of  the  Holy  Land  pasted 
on  cardboard.  I  suggested  that  some 
of  our  2000  varieties  of  hibiscus  might 
be  treated  in  this  way,  as  Christmas 
cards.  Gerrit  Wilder  went  into  his 
rooms  and  returned  with  a  folded  card. 
'I  did  that  when  I  was  a  boy,'  he 
stated,  as  he  handed  me  the  folded 
card.  I  opened  it,  and  there  lay  a 
beautifully  pressed  hibiscus  with  its 
English  and  botanical  names  under  it, 
and  even  pressed  leaves  from  the  tree 
on  the  card.  For  more  than  forty 
years  Wilder  has  treasured  that  pressed 
hibiscus,  and  today  he  is  probably  the 
best  authority  in  the  world  on  the  Ha- 
waiian hibiscus.    Let's  see  what  our 
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boys  are  doing.  I'll  bet  my  old  Ford 
machine  against  a  mollusk  that  many 
a  day  Lorrin  A.  Thurston  as  a  boy 
cut  hookey  from  school  to  gather  land 
shells.  Otherwise  how  comes  it  that  he 
has  the  finest  collection  in  the  world? 

"In  our  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Mu- 
seum I  remember  that  Mr.  C.  Montague 
Cooke  sent  us  an  exhibit  of  land  shells, 
eaqh  in  its  little  compartment,  making 
a  splendid  box,  a  wonderful  souvenir 
of  Hawaii  to  send  away  as  a  gift.  L. 
de  Vis  Norton  got  up  a  box  of  lava 
specimens — one  of  the  most  attractive 
things  I  have  ever  seen.  We  also  had 
a  box  with  about  a  dozen  different 
kinds  of  coral.  They  had  been  dried, 
bleached,  and  dyed  back  to  their  na- 
tural colors.  Another  box  contained 
about  twenty  varieties  of  Hawaiian  sea- 
shells  pasted  to  a  cardboard.  There 
was  another  of  geological  specimens  in 
Hawaii,  including  the  black  diamond  of 
Haleakala.  Now  any  of  these  sets 
could  be  well  made  up  by  boys  and 
would  make  excellent  presents  to  send 
away.  When  looking  over  Gerrit  Wil- 
der's  pressed  hibiscus,  I  thought  of  a 
little  girl  I  knew  who  is  very  fond  of 
painting.  In  fact,  I  have  seen  an  en- 
tire room  in  the  house  in  which  one 
dared  not  sit  down  because  she  had 
covered  hundreds  of  leaves  and  flowers 
with  a  heavy  coat  of  oil  paints  to  pre- 
serve them.  She  is  now  doing  some 
really  excellent  art  work  and  I  asked 
Mr.  Wilder  if  it  were  possible,  after 
the  hibiscus  were  dried  out,  to  restore 
something  near  their  original  tint 
with  aniline  dyes.  He  gave  hope  that 
this  could  be  done.  There  is  a  new 
possible  industry  for  the  young. 

"At  the  Kaiulani  School,  Mrs.  Fraser, 
the  principal,  has  really  a  remarkable 
little  museum  to  which  I  myself  have 
contributed.  It  was  Mrs.  Fraser  who 
had  the  children  of  that  school  make 
little  ornaments  from  a  coconut  indig- 


enous to  these  islands,  scarce  an  inch 
in  diameter,  the  smallest  coconuts  in 
the  world.  One  Christmas  I  sent  a 
number  of  these  that  are  still  treasured. 
I  understand  that  some  interesting  toys 
are  now  made  from  our  kukui  nuts,  lit- 
tle lamps  that  really  burn.  I  know  that 
the  Japanese  children  are  skillful  in 
making  artificial  flowers,  for  I  have  used 
thousands  and  thousands  of  the  blos- 
soms from  their  deft  fingers,  during 
carnival  seasons.  The  Korean  children 
are  also  deft  and  I  know  that  some 
of  the  finest  kites  and  lanterns  are 
made  by  these  youngsters.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  kites  that  are  made  for 
the  kite  festival  for  the  Mid- Pacific  In- 
stitute this  year  should  not  be  pre- 
served and  added  to  such  a  collection 
for  exhibit  at  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  In- 
dustrial Fair  in  October.  It  seems  to 
me  that  your  young  people  here  of  all 
races  are  wonderfully  adapted  for  the 
making  of  toys,  unique  toys  that  would 
be  different  from  anything  manufactur- 
ed elsewhere,  and  I  am  keenly  and 
heartily  in  favor  of  having  an  amateur 
toy  department. 

"Probably  the  big  feature  of  the  fair 
will  be  along  agricultural  lines.  Gover- 
nor Farrington  has  done  wonderful 
work  in  developing  in  the  heart  of  the 
child  in  Hawaii  a  love  for  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  the  results  of  the  home 
gardens  should  be  well  displayed  at  the 
fair.  It  is  a  matter  I  am  now  taking 
up  with  the  Governor.  I  wonder  how 
many  of  us  know  what  is  being  done  by 
the  boys  in  the  matter  of  raising  flow- 
ers in  Hawaii.  There  is  Jack  Water- 
house  who  has  a  remarkable  rose  gar- 
den on  Tantalus,  and  there  are  Japanese 
boys  who  through  helping  their  parents 
to  raise  flowers  for  the  market  have  be- 
come wonderfully  skilled.  They  can  be 
made  a  splendid  exhibit.  Naturally  I 
talked  with  Charlie  Judd  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  on  this  matter,  and  found 
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him  keenly  interested.  I  suggested  that 
he  assist  the  youngsters  in  putting  on  a 
conservation  exhibit.  Take  for  instance 
the  exhibit  that  this  Board  had  showing 
the  difference  between  irrigated  land 
and  desert  or  eroded  land.  Mr.  Judd  at 
once  offered  to  teach  a  group  of  boys 
how  to  make  these  models  and  prepare 
them  for  exhibition.  At  the  fair  in 
Washington  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment put  up  a  splendid  exhibit,  mostly 
of  large  illuminated  photographs  show- 
ing what  boys  could  do  in  farm  work. 
I  think  there  would  be  no  question  that 
we  could  get  such  an  exhibit  to  en- 
courage the  youngsters  if  they  would 
simply  write  to  Washington.  In  the 
meantime  Dr.  Judd  and  his  board  will 
give  every  assistance  in  aiding  the 
youngsters  interested  in  agriculture  or 
forestry.  There  is  young  Harpham  of 
Waialua  who  helped  his  father  plant  the 
biggest  forest  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
more  than  a  square  mile  of  eucalyptus 
trees,  thirty  varieties. 

"Each  group  of  boys  putting  in  ex- 
hibits should  have  its  speaker  who 
would  explain  just  what  has  been  done, 
and  what  the  exhibit  means,  for  a  day 
will  be  set  aside  during  the  Pan-Pacific 
Commercial  Conference  that  the  dele- 
gates may  visit  the  Boys'  Industrial 
Fair  and  converse  with  them  and  per- 
haps give  them  some  good  advice.  1 
remember  one  boy  in  Honolulu  who 
made  enough  money  grafting  and  bud- 
ding choice  alligator  pears  to  take  him 
through  college.  There  are  one  or  two 
mangosteen  trees  that  bear  fruit  on  the 
island  of  Kauai.  It  is  very  probable 
that  these  could  be  inarched  with  some 
variety  that  is  hardy,  and  the  mangos- 
teen industry  developed  in  Hawaii.  Now 
the  mangosteen  is  the  most  delightful 
tropical  fruit  in  the  world.  It  grows  in 
Java,  has  a  hard  shell,  and  is  imper- 
vious to  the  fruit  fly.    Could  we  raise 


the  mangosteen  here  on  a  commercial 
scale,  it  would  mean  fortunes  to  many. 

"To  return  to  the  children's  museum 
at  Kaiulani  School,  there  is,  or  was,  an 
exhibit  there  of  Mexican  feather  work 
— cards  on  which  Mexican  figures  were 
painted  in  outline  and  the  feathers  of 
birds  cut  and  pasted  on  in  lieu  of  cloth- 
ing. What  an  effect  we  would  have  if 
we  could  get  up  a  series  of  such  cards 
depicting  Kamehameha  and  his  chiefs 
and  their  wonderful  feather  robes  and 
helmets.  I  strongly  imagine  that  those 
gorgeous  feathers  used  by  the  Mexicans 
were  the  feathers  of  white  chickens 
dyed  to  suit  the  occasion. 

"I  know  of  but  one  boy  who  has 
made  a  collection  of  Hawaiian  bird 
eggs,  but  what  of  the  committee  of  the 
Ad  Club  that  is  going  to  get  those 
young  mynah  birds  this  spring,  split 
their  tongues  and  teach  them  to  talk 
that  they  may  be  sent  to  the  editor  of 
the  London  Daily  Telegraph? 

"Then  there  are  the  leis  of  all  kinds, 
especially  the  seed  leis  and  feather  leis. 
I  remember  an  exhibit  I  once  had  of  a 
card  on  which  were  pasted  the  different 
seeds  of  which  the  leis  from  the  dif- 
ferent islands  were  made.  It  was  very 
effective.  I  believe  it  could  be  com- 
mercialized. 

The  Photo  Club  here  has  promised 
to  aid  in  a  splendid  exhibit  of  photo- 
graphs by  the  youngsters.  I  have  two 
of  our  boys  at  the  Outrigger  Club  who 
will  be  busy  during  the  Exhibit  making 
surf  boards.  Two  or  three  boys  are 
making  enough  money  at  this  to  put 
them  through  college  if  they  care  to 
use  the  money  for  that  purpose.  I 
think  we  could  have  an  exhibit  of  the 
making  of  the  ukulele  by  boys  that  are 
learning  this  art.  Then  of  course  there 
would  have  to  be  the  exhibit  of  our 
Hawaiian  boys'  glee  clubs,  ukulele  quar  - 
tettes and  the  steel  guitar.  In  this  work 
the  Rev.  Akana  and  the  Salvation  Army 
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will  give  assistance  in  directing  the 
boys. 

"As  an  instance  of  accidental  coopera- 
tion might  be  mentioned  the  fact  that 
in  the  making  of  the  floats  in  1917  for 
the  Pan-Pacific  carnival  and  the  erec- 
tion of  the  building  for  the  dioramas 
all  of  the  artists  and  sculptors  of  Hono- 
lulu were  brought  together  and  kept 
together  working  with  each  other  for 
several  months.  Many  boy  apprentices 
were  employed  from  the  different  races, 
and  after  the  work  was  over  weekly 
luncheons  were  held  at  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  dinner  hall  until  the  organiza- 
tion of  artists  grew  which  has  develop- 
ed into  the  Academy  of  Design,  and 
this  Academy  of  Design  is  bringing  to- 
gether the  youth  of  all  races  who  are 
interested  in  sculpture,  drawing,  paint- 
ing, engraving,  and  etching.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  Academy  will  give  great 
assistance  in  guiding  the  boys  who  will 
make  these  exhibits. 

"Then  there  are  the  handicrafts.  The 
Hilo  Boys'  Boarding  School  has  done 
remarkable  work  for  many  years  in 
koa.  The  Boys'  Industrial  School  at 
Waialee  will  prepare  an  excellent  ex- 
hibit and  doubtless  some  of  the  Girls' 
Schools  for  Hawaiians  will  get  up  ex- 
hibits in  mat  making  and  tapa  beating. 

"Already  the  boys  in  the  different 
schools  and  of  all  races  interested  in 
electricity  are  discussing  the  <>art  they 
will  play  in  the  big  exhibit.  The  most 
interesting  exhibit  at  the  Washington 
affair  was  a  boat  in  a  large  tank  which 
was  operated  by  wireless  electricity. 
President  Harding  received  the  boys 
who  were  interested  in  the  exhibit,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  addressed  them  at 
the  Exposition.  I  believe  that  with  the 
aid  of  the  wireless  corps  of  the  Royal 
School  at  the  opening  of  the  Boys'  In- 
dustrial Exhibit  here  the  corps  of  boys 
of  all  races  skilled  in  receiving  wireless 


messages  could  be  put  in  a  position  to 
receive  such  communications  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Prince  Tokugawa  of  Japan,  the  Presi- 
dent of  China,  the  King  of  Siam,  and 
the  Prime  Ministers  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  who  are  all  honorary 
presidents  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union. 

"The  whole  world  today  is  ready  to 
encourage  the  boy  who  will  be  the  man 
of  tomorrow.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
girls  should  be  entirely  neglected.  Take 
our  Portuguese  young  women  who  are 
learning  to  make  the  wonderful  pieces 
of  embroidery.  They  should  have  their 
exhibit.  As  I  was  leaving  on  the  Maui 
for  Washington  on  my  last  trip  some 
youngsters  thrust  a  box  of  home-made 
coconut  candy  into  my  hand  and  asked 
if  I  would  deliver  it  to  the  President's 
wife.  I  did  so,  and  got  a  beautiful  let- 
ter of  appreciation  from  her.  Those 
candies  were  enjoyed  at  the  White 
House.  Now  why  cannot  our  young 
people  learn  to  make  home-made  candy 
and  preserves.  I  believe  that  the  fu- 
ture great  industry  of  Hawaii  is  going 
to  be  the  putting  up  of  preserved  trop- 
ical fruits,  and  I  believe  that  the  home- 
made varieties  will  always  take  the  lead. 
The  advertising  that  the  pineapples  have 
given  Hawaii  should  be  utilized  and 
capitalized.  We  can  sweep  the  world 
with  our  preserved  fruits  if  we  will. 
Already  I  have  little  groups  of  Chinese 
and  Japanese  young  men  who  are  ready 
to  finance  in  a  small  way  huis  of  their 
younger  brothers  who  will  go  into  the 
business  of  developing  minor  industries 
of  Hawaii  which  youngsters  can  handle. 
Boys  and  girls  of  seventeen  or  eighteen 
could  easily  develop  the  home-made 
candy  and  preserve  industry  of  Hawaii. 
I  remember  when  Mrs.  Anne  Kearns 
had  this  field  to  herself.  She  was  the 
pioneer  and  made  a  good  living.  At 
one  time  taroina  had  a  large  vogue,  but 
was  dropped.    If  our  boys  in  industrial 
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schools  would  take  the  bark  of  the  hau 
tree  they  could  make  from  it  a  rope 
that  could  be  soaked  under  water  for 
ten  years  and  come  out  stronger  than 
ever.  There  are  little  secrets  of  this 
sort  everywhere  possessed  by  our  local 
scientists.  Why  not  give  these  secrets 
to  the  youngsters  and  put  them  at  work 
in  the  summer  time? 

"School  magazines  are  equal  to  any 
I  have  seen  in  the  world,  and  I  wish  to 
see  an  exhibit  of  these  placed  side  by 
side  with  those  from  the  greatest  cities 
of  America.  I  want  my  friend  Bassett 
to  conduct  during  the  Fair  a  real  school 
of  journalism  for  the  young  people. 

"We  should  have  an  exhibit  of  the 
algaroba  bean  and  all  its  uses,  even 
including  the  hive  of  bees  and  the  Ha- 
waiian honey,  which,  by  the  way  should 
be  put  up  in  small  jars  as  is  the  Cali- 
fornia honey,  and  sold  locally.  But  it 
should  be  graded. 

"I  am  going  to  get  my  friend  Pope 
of  the  Government  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  busy  teaching  some  of 
the  boys  to  make  and  cast  maps  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  He  did  this  once  be- 
fore with  splendid  results. 

"I  wonder  how  many  people  know 
that  some  of  our  boys  have  made  good 
money  every  Christmas  by  gathering 
the  mouse-foot  fern  in  the  mountains 
and  sending  it  on  to  the  mainland  for 
Christmas  decorations. 

"Naturally  there  should  be  a  pine- 
apple exhibit  and  a  sugar  exhibit. 

"My  friend  Kelly  is  already  at  work 
with  some  wonderful  ideas  for  interest- 
ing the  boys  in  fish  culture,  and  I  hope 
in  the  casting  and  coloring  of  plaster 
fish,  that  should  make  quite  a  little  in- 
dustry here.  I  once  had  a  hundred 
varieties  of  fish  copied  for  a  Pan-Pacific 
bicycle  parade. 

"Then  there  are  the  boys  who  have 
bought  our  friend  Twigg  Smith's  Tog- 


genburg  goats.  We  must  have  an  ex- 
hibit of  those  goats.  There  must  be 
Japanese  children  here  who  are  making 
hats  and  even  Japanese  shoes.  These 
should  be  exhibited.  And  if  the  boys 
are  working  in  the  local  cacaroni  fac- 
tories we  want  macaroni  made  before 
the  eyes  of  the  people  attending  the 
exhibit. 

"And  there  are  the  kindergarten  chil- 
dren. If  they  are  capable  of  being  in- 
culcated with  any  industrial  ideas  let 
them  give  an  exhibit.  There  should  be 
a  cooking  school.  In  fact,  I  have  a 
list  of  more  than  a  hundred  possible 
minor  industries  that  might  be  develop- 
ed here  in  Hawaii.  Why  not  let  the 
boys  try  them  out  ?  Certainly  no  great- 
er opportunity  could  present  itself  than 
this  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference 
— at  this  time  when  the  great  men  from 
every  part  of  the  Pacific,  the  industrial 
giants  of  this  vast  world,  are  here.  Cer- 
tainly it  will  rejoice  their  hearts  to  be 
back  with  the  boys  again  watching  their 
budding  ambitions  bear  fruit  and  telling 
them  of  their  early  struggles.  Alex- 
ander Graham  Bell  expects  to  be  here, 
and  I  know  Bell  well  enough  to  know 
that  as  between  the  Conference  and  the 
boys'  exhibit  he  will  be  with  the  boys 
telling  them  how  he  invented  the  tele- 
phone. 

"There  is  no  place  in  the  world  in 
my  opinTon  where  a  more  wonderful 
and  instructive  boys'  exhibit  could  be 
given  than  here  in  Hawaii,  but  it  would 
be  fool-hardy  to  leave  such  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  object  lessons  to  the 
unskilled.  There  is  needed  a  trinity  of 
workers — the  fathers,  the  big  brothers 
— and  the  youngsters,  and  already 
groups  of  each  of  these  are  getting  to- 
gether and  will  help  eaoh  other  to  work 
out  the  problems  of  the  First  Industrial 
Exhibit  of  the  Junior  Pan-Pacific 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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China's  International  Communications 

An  advance  paper  prepared  for  the  First  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Con- 
ference by  John  Earl  Baker,  Adviser,  Minister  of  Communications,  Peking. 


International  communication  makes 
possible  a  Pan-Pacific  Union.  The  Pa- 
cific ocean  is  the  communicating  agency 
which  puts  in  touch  with  each  other  all 
of  the  races  of  men  represented  in  this 
Union. 

But  if  the  union  is  to  be  real,  if  it 
is  to  be  effective,  the  ocean  must  be 
supplemented  by  other  means  of  com- 
munication,— otherwise  only  those  who 
"go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships"  and 
those  who  live  along  the  shores  receive 
a  contact  with  other  peoples. 

Island  empires  and  coastal  kingdoms 
can  easily  develop  and  maintain  inter- 
national interests,  for  the  majority  of 
their  peoples  live  on  or  near  the  shores, 
but  in  a  continental  nation  the  reverse 
of  this  condition  obtains,  and  as  an  in- 
evitable consequence  the  bulk  of  such 
a  nation's  people  have  no  interest  in 
foreign  affairs,  and  its  statesmen  ac- 
cordingly are  fearful  of  alliances  and 
unions. 

The  most  numerous  people  with  a 
shore  upon  the  Pacific  are  the  Chinese. 
Yet  China  is  essentially  a  continental 
nation.  The  value  of  China  in  a  Pan- 
Pacific  Union  is  measured  in  part  by 
her  5,000  miles  of  coast  line  (including 
indentations),  but  the  value  of  the  400,- 
000,000  Chinese  to  such  a  union  depends 
upon  the  effectiveness  of  the  means  by 
which  the  vast  interior  is  kept  in  com- 
munication with  the  coast. 

China  possesses  all  the  usual  forms 
of  internal  communication,  —  rivers, 
lakes,  canaU,  railways,  highways,  pos- 
tal system,  telegraphs,  telephones,  air- 
planes and  wireless.  Some  of  these 
are  highly  developed,  others  are  either 
mere  beginnings  or  deteriorating  rem- 
nants. 


Postal  system:  For  example,  China's 
postal  system  in  most  respects  ranks 
with  any  in  the  world.  It  operates 
over  ten  thousand  offices  which  to- 
gether receive  and  deliver  over  a  bil- 
lion pieces  of  mail  per  annum.  It  has 
express  registry  and  money  order  ser- 
vice, as  well  as  parcel  post.  China  was 
admitted  to  the  Postal  Conference  in 
1914  and  her  record  during  the  inter- 
vening period  has  been  such  that  all 
of  the  powers  represented  at  the  recent 
Washington  Conference  have  agreed  to 
withdraw  the  postoffices  which  they 
now  maintain  in  China  not  later  than 
January  1,  next, — in  Postal  matters 
leaving  China  in  full  occupation  of  her 
own  territory.  This  is  a  new  experi- 
ence for  modern  China.  With  rates 
lower  than  those  in  the  United  States, 
the  Chinese  postal  administration  shows 
a  profit  of  over  a  million  dollars  each 
year. 

Telegraphs:  China  has  fifty  thou- 
sand miles  of  telegraph  lines  operated 
from  837  offices.  This  service  connects 
all  the  provincial  capitals  and  all  the 
more  important  commercial  centers.  A 
code  system  makes  it  possible  to  send 
messages  in  foreign  languages  as  well 
as  in  Chinese. 

Telephone  systems  are  to  be  found  in 
all  the  larger  cities,  but  long  distance 
connections  are  set  up  only  between  Pe- 
king and  Tientsin. 

Wireless  and  Aviation  are  in  practice 
but  only  recently  so. 

So  much  for  the  communication  of 
thought.  Now  for  the  communications 
which  carry  goods  and  peoples, — the 
waterways,  the  railways  and  the  high- 
ways. 

Rivers:   China's  interior  is  connected 
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with  its  coast  by  rivers  to  about  the 
same  degree  as  the  United  States.  Cor- 
responding to  the  Mississippi  system,  is 
the  Yangste  navigable  by  battle  crui- 
sers some  600  miles  from  its  mouth, 
and  by  gunboats  200  miles  further  west 
and  300  miles  further  south.  The  West 
river  at  Canton,  the  Hai  Ho  at  Tient- 
sin, the  Liao  at  New  Chwang,  with  their 
numerous  branches  serve  important 
areas  of  lesser  area,  and  have  caused 
the  location  of  those  great  centers  of 
trade  just  named.  The  Yellow  river, 
though  2500  miles  long  and  draining 
an  area  of  600,000  square  miles,  has 
varied  its  course  so  frequently  that  no 
large  city  has,  located  on  its  banks,  and 
no  considerable  ocean  commerce  is 
borne  on  its  current.  Yet  a  vast  inter- 
nal trade  in  small  junks  and  on  barges 
is  served  by  the  Yellow  river,  and  more 
would  be  carried  if  certain  rocks  and 
rapids  were  removed  or  improved.  The 
curse  of  Chinese  rivers  is  silt.  Conser- 
vancy commissions  at  all  the  important 
seaports  are  dealing  with  the  task  of 
keeping  open  the  channel  to  the  sea. 
But  in  the  upper  course  of  these  rivers 
practically  nothing  is  being  done  to 
aid  navigation  against  low  water,  nor 
to  protect  the  country  from  the -ravages 
of  high  water.  The  greatest  works  in 
conservancy  which  the  world  has  ever 
seen  wait  upon  engineering  skill  and 
financial  enterprise  in  China.  Peri- 
odically, proposals  are  made  that  the 
remaining  installments  of  the  Boxer 
indemnity  be  returned  to  China  for  con- 
structive purposes.  No  purpose  would 
serve  so  many  people  by  protecting 
their  lives  and  at  the  same  time  giving 
them  valuable  commercial  outlets  as  a 
program  of  river  conservancy  for  in- 
terior China. 

Canals:  The  canal  system  of  China 
is  without  doubt  the  most  extensive  in 
the  world.  Two  provinces,  Chekiang 
and  Kiangsee  together  are  said  to  have 


25,000  miles  of  such  waterways.  The 
country  as  a  whole  must  have  a  canal 
mileage  upwards  of  100,000.  Rivers 
and  creeks  have  been  so  extensively 
canalized  as  to  lose  their  identity  in 
hundreds  of  cases. 

The  Grand  Canal  extending  from 
North  to  South  850  miles,  is  one  of  the 
great  engineering  works  of  history. 
The  small  canals  are  in  a  fairly  good 
state  of  preservation,  in  spite  of  official 
neglect.  This  surprising  result  is  pure- 
ly accidental.  Farmers  alongside  regu- 
larly clean  out  the  channel,  and  spread 
the  silt  and  muck  upon  their  fields  for 
its  fertility.  The  larger  canals  are 
more  subject  to  the  havoc  of  floods  and 
are  in  bad  shape.  The  Grand  Canal 
is  badly  interrupted.  A  contract  has 
been  made  with  an  American  firm  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  a  portion  of  it, 
but  for  various  reasons  nothing  has 
been  done.  At  the  beginning  of  its 
China  Famine  Relief  activities  in  1920 
the  American  Red  Cross  offered  to  be- 
gin this  work  of  rehabilitation,  but 
was  refused  the  opportunity.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Red  Cross  subse- 
quently built  850  miles  of  highway  in- 
stead, those  interested  in  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Grand  Canal  probably  over- 
looked the  chance  of  a  lifetime. 

Lakes:  The  lakes  of  China  are  not 
numerous,  deep,  nor  large.  They  are 
principally  overflow  basins  from  the 
larger  rivers.  The  Tangting  lake  in 
Hanan,  near  Changsha,  is  the  largest 
with  an  area  of  2,000  square  miles, 
yet  in  high  water  seasons  they  extend 
water  communications  considerably. 

Railways:  Asia,  like  North  America, 
appears  destined  to  depend  chiefly  upon 
railroads  for  internal  communications. 
The  largest  of  the  continents,  it  has 
vast  areas  untouched  by  water  routes. 
The  water  basins  communicate  with 
each  other  only  by  the  round-about  slow 
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and  dangerous  route  of  the  sea.  A  few 
hundred  miles  inland  occurs  a  series 
of  mountain  ranges  over  which  water 
communications  cannot  be  conducted. 
Because  of  this  fact  great  quantities 
of  food  products  sell  for  a  song  (and 
poor  music  at  that)  in  the  interior 
markets,  while  the  simplest  manufac- 
tured necessities  are  regarded  as  ex- 
travagant luxuries. 

China  contains  only  about  6000  miles 
of  railway  in  contrast  to  about  250,- 
000  miles  in  the  United  States  with  a 
similar  area.  This  disparity  is  often 
interpreted  to  mean  not  merely  the 
present  backwardness  of  China^  in  rail 
communications  but  also  a  national  dis- 
position to  despise  the  instruments  of 
progress.  In  my  judgment  any  one 
who  bases  serious  plans  upon  the  lat- 
ter assumption,  will  overlook  some  of 
of  his  best  opportunities. 
I  In  1811  the  builder  of  the  Puffing 
'  Billy  demonstrated  the  practicability  of 
locomotives.  Yet  it  was  1826  before 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  was  char- 
tered by  the  British  Parliament  and 
1840  before  a  railway  was  opened  for 
business  on  the  Continent  of  Europe — 
a  lapse  of  fifteen  years  in  one  case  and 
twenty-nine  years  in  the  other  case. 
The  first  conclusive  proof  given  to 
China  of  the  superiority  of  Western 
strength  was  in  1860  when  the  Allied 
forces  of  French  and  English  captured 
Peking.  China  was  then  ruled  by  the 
decaying  Manchu  dynasty,  and  was 
undergoing  at  that  time  the  dreadful 
j  Taiping  rebellion,  yet  in  1881  the  first 
!  permanent  track  was  laid  in  China  and 
|  by  1887  the  Imperial  house  had  adopt- 
ed railway  construction  as  a  definite 
program.  China  was  as  quick  to  take 
up  the  railroad  as  continental  Europe. 

The  Imperial  railway  program  was 
proceeding  nicely  when  the  war  with 
Japan  interposed  a  fatal  interruption. 
The  interruption  was  more  than  tem- 


porary, for  two  reasons.  First,  the  in- 
demnity exacted  stripped  the  Imperial 
treasury  of  the  funds  out  of  which  con- 
struction could  proceed.  Second,  the 
ease  with  which  Japan  defeated  China 
was  interpreted  to  mean  not  so  much 
the  advantage  of  machine  warfare  over 
primitive  methods,  as  the  weakness  of 
the  patriotic  impulse  among  Chinese. 
Then  followed  a  decade  of  intrigue  on 
the  part  of  European  nations  for  the 
opportunity  of  building  railways  in 
China, — intrigue  which  had  for  its 
sole  motive  (so  European  politicians 
and  political  writers  averred)  the  ob- 
taining of  positions  of  vantage  by 
which  portions  of  the  Chinese  empire 
could  be  dominated  as  the  sway  of  the 
Manchu  ruler  became  progressively 
weaker.  The  first  response  on  the  part 
of  Chinese  to  this  European  purpose 
was  the  Boxer  insurrection,  which  re- 
sulted once  again  in  demonstrating  the 
helplessness  of  ancient  methods  when 
facing  machine  warfare  and  in  stripping 
the  Chinese  Government  of  its  last 
cash  resources  for  railway  construction. 
From  the  close  of  the  Boxer  uprising 
passive  resistance  was  the  only  weapon 
left  to  the  Chinese  people.  Conscious 
of  their  military  weakness  and  of  the 
sinister  designs  of  European  financial 
statecraft,  the  only  hope  of  preserving 
native  political  identity  was  to  temporize, 
play  one  nation  against  another,  and 
bargain  for  better  terms  until  better 
political  organization,  and  a  better 
equipment  of  warlike  machines  could 
be  obtained. 

One  other  possibility  offered.  Al- 
though the  Imperial  treasury  was  empty, 
mercantile  and  provincial  China  was 
still  wealthy, — as  it  is  to  this  day. 
Merchants  and  provincial  gentry  at- 
tempted to  step  into  the  place  of  the 
Imperial  railway  administration,  and 
out  of  private  capital  to  build  the  lines 
which  local  commerce  and  military  pru- 
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dence  required.  But  railway  construc- 
tion requires  sums  too  vast  for  small 
groups  of  individuals  to  furnish.  The 
corporate  forms  of  organization  was 
attempted,  but  ancient  Chinese  law  never 
contemplated  such  a  condition,  and  there 
was  no  way  of  holding  financial  trus- 
tees to  close  accountability.  The  result 
was  very  similar  to  what  happened  in 
the  United  States  in  its  early  decades 
of  railway  promoting,  except  that  the 
scandals  broke  out  before  they  became 
so  large, — and  before  construction  had 
accomplished  anything.  Although 
Chinese  law  has  since  been  codified  to 
cover  corporate  undertakings,  this  oc- 
curred so-  recently  and  the  machinery 
for  interpretation  and  enforcement  is  so 
new  and  untried  that  large  construction 
by  private  capital  is  still  virtually  im- 
possible. 

Although  the  Russians,  French  and 
Germans  extorted  from  China  privi- 
leges of  construction  which  amounted 
to  invasions  of  Chinese  sovereignty  in 
the  cases  of  the  Chinese  Eastern,  the 
Yunnan,  and  the  Shantung  railways, 
the  policy  of  passive  resistance  and  bar- 
gaining forced  the  British  and  the  Bel- 
gians to  yield  the  final  title  in  the 
property  to  China,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  foreigner  furnished  all  the 
money  for  the  investment.  The  French 
and  Russians  got  no  more  concessions 
under  the  Empire,  and  the  Germans 
were  forced  to  come  to  the  Chinese 
terms  on  further  contracts.  Opposition 
to  foreign  railway  contracts  did  not 
cease  even  after  these  desirable  terms 
had  been  won,  but  after  the  Manchu 
house  had  been  overthrown  it  subsided 
sufficiently  for  the  new  Republic  to 
make  contracts  for  nearly  8000  miles. 
Before  any  work  of  consequence  could 
be  done,  however,  the  European  war 
caused  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  capi 
tal  and  nothing  substantial  has  been 
done  upon  any  of  the  projects  covered. 


Except  for  about  500  miles,  the  rail- 
ways of  China  have  the  same  length 
of  line  that  the  Empire  yielded  to  the 
Republic. 

Manchu  railway  policy  dealt  princi- 
pally with  construction.  Republican 
policy,  thwarted  in  the  direction  of 
construction,  has  accomplished  a  great 
deal  along  administrative  lines.  Under 
the  Empire,  each  line  being  the  instru- 
ment of  a  divergent  and  designing  for- 
eign government  kept  to  itself,  aloof. 
Even  lines  financed  by  the  same  na- 
tionality followed  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  and  were  constructed  and  opera- 
ed  according  to  the  preferences  of  its 
immediate  officers.  In  this  respect,  the 
experience  of  China  is  no  different  from 
that  of  England,  France  or  America, 
and  as  in  those  countries,  the  disadvan- 
tages of  complete  independence  speed- 
ily became  manifest.  To  weld  the 
different  lines  into  a  single  system  has 
been  the  policy  and  the  task  of  the 
new  regime. 

The  unification  program  has  been 
carried  out  by  means  of  conferences  be- 
tween the  heads  of  the  railway  depart- 
ments affected,  members  of  the  Ministry 
of  Communications  being  delegates  to 
such  conferences.  The  Conference  acts 
as  a  legislature  to  frame  the  rules  to 
govern  such  departments  on  all  lines 
alike.  These  rules  must  be  approved 
by  the  Ministry  of  Communications  be- 
fore having  the  force  of  law.  The 
Conference  subsequently  acts  as  a 
court  to  interpret  such  law  in  the  light 
of  experience,  and  as  a  legislature  to 
make  such  amendments  and  additions 
as  may  appear  desirable.  Where  the 
rules  affect  more  than  one  department, 
representatives  of  both  departments  sit 
in  joint  session. 

The  Accounting  departments  and  the 
Traffic  departments  began  their  Con- 
ferences almost  simultaneously.  The 
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Accountants  have  brought  out  uniform 
classifications  for  Revenues,  Expenses, 
Income,  Profit  and  Loss,  Balance  Sheet, 
Capital  Expenditures,  and  uniform  rules 
for  Station  Accounts,  Store  accounts, 
Engineers'  Construction  accounts,  and 
for  compiling  train,  locomotive  and  car 
mileage  statistics.  They  have  brought 
out  six  Annual  Reports  covering  all  of 
the  Government  lines,  1915-1920  in- 
clusive, which  the  British  Parliamentary 
Committee  reporting  on  the  Indian 
railways,  declares  to  be  "probably  the 
most  up-to-date  and  useful  in  the 
world." 

The  Traffic  departments  have  brought 
about  convenient  through  train  sched- 
ules, through  tickets,  through  baggage 
and  through  express  service.  Later  came 
a  through  express  train,  through  in- 
voicing of  freight  and  interchange  of 
rolling  stock.  A  uniform  classification 
of  goods,  uniform  conditions  for  car- 
riage of  both  goods  and  passengers, 
and  a  uniform  basis  for  rate  making 
have  been  recent  additions.  Be  it 
known  that  in  China  there  is  no  such 
bugbear  as  the  "long  and  short  haul" 
problem.  Although  the  tapering  prin- 
ciple is  admitted,  distance  is  the  ruling 
factor  within  given  classifications.  As 
a  result,  China  will  have  none  of  these 
unstable  commercial  structures  which 
make  invested  millions  depend  upon 
persuasive  rate  arguments  to  continue 
their  existence.  Industries  will  be  lo- 
cated in  China  according  to  natural 
laws,  rather  than  according  to  the  lo- 
cal pride  or  accidental  whim  of  inter- 
ested railway  officials.  Uniform  rules 
for  the  distribution  of  cars  is  one  of 
the  latest  subjects  to  pass  before  the 
Traffic  Managers'  Conference. 

The  metric  system  has  been  adopted 
as  the  standard  upon  all  the  govern- 
ment lines  both  for  distances  and 
weights.  Of  course  the  description  of 
many  physical  structures  built  under 


the  English  system  must  remain  in 
feet  and  inches.  Standard  overhead 
and  side  clearances  have  been  worked 
out  by  the  Engineering  departments, 
and  the  Mechanical  departments  have 
recently  agreed  upon  a  standard  design 
for  forty-ton  freight  cars,  of  the  flat, 
box  and  gondola  types. 

The  work  of  standardization  is  by 
no  means  finished,  but  it  has  gone  far 
enough  so  that  it  is  correct  to  say  that 
the  Government  railways  have  been 
welded  into  a  system  and  that  the 
system  is  under  the  effective  control  of 
the  Chinese.  The  standardization  pro- 
gram has  applied  to  only  the  Govern- 
ment lines.  It  does  not  apply  to  the 
Chinese  Eastern,  South  Manchurian 
and  other  "concessioned"  lines.  It  will 
apply  to  the  Shantung  railway,  as  soon 
as  that  line  is  transferred  to  Chinese 
control.  The  Japanese  are  said  to  be 
considering  the  adoption  of  some  of  the 
Chinese  standards  for  the  South  Man- 
churian railway,  and  it  is  safe  to  in- 
dulge the  prophesy  that  within  a  short 
time  they  will  realize  the  profitableness 
of  identifying  this  line  in  as  many 
respects  as  possible  with  the  larger 
mileage  on  the  continent. 

Practically  all  of  the  railway  mileage 
of  China  is  to  be  found  north  of  Shang- 
hai— thanks  to  the  greater  effective- 
ness of  South  China  opposition  to  for- 
eign and  Manchu  construction  and  tc 
the  accident  of  the  first  construction 
being  in  the  north.  While  all  of  this 
northern  mileage  is  contiguous,  it  is 
most  effectively  divided  into  three 
zones:  (1)  that  of  the  Chinese  Eastern 
by  its  five-foot  gauge,  (2)  that  of  the 
South  Manchurian  with  standard  gauge 
and  the  same  coupler  height  as  ob- 
tains in  American,  and  (3)  the  Chinese 
Government  railways  which  have  stan- 
dard gauge,  but  have  the  higher  cen- 
tered coupler  of  Europe.  The  Chinese 
Government  railways  have  as  a  stan- 
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dard,  85  lb.  rail,  but  some  lighter  sec- 
tion is  to  be  found  on  branches,  sid- 
ings and  some  of  the  lesser  used  main 
line.  Practically  all  track  is  rock  bal- 
lasted. Train  speeds  are  relatively 
slow,  but  accidents  are  uncommon.  The 
Chinese  engine  driver  is  probably  the 
gentlest  with  the  steam  and  the  deftest 
with  the  airbrake  of  any  in  the  world. 
Passenger  equipment  is  of  three  classes, 
first  class  being  similar  in  design  and 
standards  to  European  practice.  Freight 
cars  vary  in  capacity  from  ten  to  forty 
tons, — long  tons.  Open  cars  prevail, 
and  are  favored  by  shippers  because  of 
more  convenient  and  heavier  loading 
possibilities. 

Rates  are  low.  The  average  ton- 
kilometre  revenue  is  one  and  a  quarter 
cents  (Chinese)  or  about  two-thirds  the 
average  rate  in  America.  The  average 
passenger-kilometre  revenue  is  slightly 
over  one  cent  (Chinese)  and  for  first 
class  it  is  only  three  and  a  third  cents, 
again  about  six-tenths  of  the  American 
rate.  In  spite  of  these  low  rates, 
Chinese  railways  are  among  the  most 
profitable  in  the  world.  The  average 
return  upon  the  property  investment 
is  8yi  per  cent  and  for  the  older  lines 
like  the  Peking  Hankow  and  the  Pe- 
king Mukden  it  is  as  much  as  17  and 
18  per  cent. 

In  spite  of  the  profitableness  of  the 
Chinese  investment,  only  about  300 
miles  of  line  have  been  constructed  out 
of  purely  Chinese  funds  during  the 
ten  years  of  the  Republic.  This  is 
partly  due  to  the  requirements  of  the 
lines  themselves  for  additions  to  their 
property  in  order  to  take  care  of  a 
rapidly  increasing  business,  and  to  re- 
payments of  their  mortgage  indebted- 
ness. With  the  demands  which  are 
now  being  made  upon  railway  revenues 
for  outside  purposes  such  as  general 
education  and  military  expenses,  the 
prospect  is  not  bright  for  additional 


construction  from  domestic  resources. 
Foreign  sources  are  pretty  much  con- 
trolled by  the  Consortium,  which  China 
seems  determined  to  avoid.  The  Con- 
sortium has  only  a  few  years  yet  to 
run,  and  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that 
something  of  the  old  battles  for  con- 
cessions will  recur.  But  at  least  the 
prospect  is  so  uncertain  that  many  of 
the  interior  districts  are  turning  to  a 
different  form  of  transportation, — high- 
ways. 

Highways:  The  highways  of  China 
at  present  are  mere  trails,  for  the  most 
part.  Some  thousands  of  Imperial  roads 
radiate  from  Peking,  but  they  are  so 
sadly  out  of  repair  as  to  be  useless. 
Over  the  coastal  plain  the  wayfaring 
carter  takes  his  way  in  the  general  di- 
rection of  his  destination,  winding 
hither  and  yon  as  soil  conditions  and 
the  natural  uncertainty  of  plodding 
beasts  requires.  In  the  mountains  there 
is  a  trail  over  a  pass,  a  narrow  slippery 
trail,  difficult  at  all  times  and  danger- 
ous when  a  fall  of  snow  or  sleet  lays 
on  the  rocky  path.  The  pack  mule  or 
the  human  porter  is  the  prevailing 
goods  vehicle  over  such  routes.  To 
supplant  these  tracks  and  trails  with 
highways  over  which  swift  motors  pass 
carrying  passengers  and  freight  would 
go  far  to  make  up  the  deficit  in  rail- 
ways. 

The  urge  in  the  direction  of  good 
roads  is  assisted  by  the  fact  that  motor 
service  between  Kalgan  and  Urga  has 
been  under  way  for  two  or  three  years, 
— a  distance  of  800  miles  with  no  at- 
tempt at  a  highway.  Enterprising 
missionaries  are  here  and  there  using 
light  cars  or  motorcycles  in  the  in- 
terior, on  such  roads  as  are  to  be  found. 
Some  six  or  seven  thousand  motor  cars 
are  to  be  found  in  the  larger  cities, 
owned  largely  by  Chinese,  and  these 
owners  fret  at  the  limited  distances  over 
which  their  cars  can  be  used.  Gradual- 
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ly  extensions  into  the  country  from 
Peking,  Shanghai  and  similar  cities  are 
being  built  to  answer  to  that  urge. 

Theoretically  the  building  of  roads 
is  an  easy  matter.  The  engineering 
difficulties  are  not  many.  Native  en- 
gineers are  plentiful.  Native  labor  is. 
more  than  plentiful.  Native  materials 
are  adequate.  Under  present  wage  con- 
ditions hand  tools  are  the  most  eco- 
nomical, and  these  can  be  produced 
locally.  Even  explosives  necessary  to 
mountain  construction  can  be  produced 
along  side  the  work.  In  Shansi  the 
Red  Cross  forces  encountered  six  miles 
of  semi-granite.  The  dynamite  ordered 
could  not  be  transported  nearer  than 
Hankow,  yet  in  two  months  the  road 
was  through.  The  principal  difficulties 
to  be  encountered  are  the  primary  ones 
of  finance.  Land  for  right-of-way  is 
expensive  in  the  plain,  but  where  actual 
cash  is  forthcoming  in  payment,  the 
difficulties  of  securing  the  necessary 
land  will  be  found  to  be  less  in  China 
than  in  practically  any  otheer  country. 
The  Red  Cross  during  the  Famine  per- 
iod of  1920-21  acting  through  local 
officials  secured  right-of-way  for  850 
miles  of  road  in  time  to  complete  the 
construction  within  eleven  months  of 
effecting  the  first  organization. 

One  of  the  important  questions  at 
issue  in  Chinese  road  construction  is 
the  character  of  surface.  Automobile 
enthusiasts  favor  a  macadam  surface. 
If  the  prevailing  traffic  is  to  be  motor 
borne  and  the  road  is  adequately  main- 
tained there  is  really  no  dispute  on  the 
question.  But  except  near  the  large 
cities  the  bulk  of  the  traffic  for  years 
to  come  is  bound  to  be  in  carts,  for 
Chinese  as  a  rule  can  not  afford  mo- 
tors, and  gasoline  costs  about  $1.20  a 
gallon.  The  first  cost  of  a  macada- 
mized road  is  five  or  six  times  that  of 
a  dirt  road,  and  at  some  portions  of 
the  coastal  plain  the  disparity  is  much 


more  than  that,  due  to  the  distance  from 
rock.  If  carts  are  to  be  used  for 
freight  carriers,  the  subject  of  main- 
tenance becomes  of  greater  importance 
than  the  first  cost.  The  Chinese  cart 
is  springless,  and  rests  on  only  two 
wheels  which  are  shod  with  a  very  nar- 
row tire,  each  edge  of  which  usually 
is  given  a  cutting  rim  to  assist  in 
climbing  out  of  ruts.  Macadam  will 
stand  up  under  this  kind  of  traffic 
only  a  matter  of  two  or  three  years, 
when  it  will  have  to  be  dug  up  and 
replaced, — a  very  expensive  process. 
A  dirt  road,  on  the  other  hand  can  be 
repaired  periodically  very  cheaply.  In- 
deed until  the  Chinese  are  able  to  work 
out  maintenance  organizations  which 
will  function,  any  investment  in  ma- 
cadam is  wasted,  and  road  building  is 
of  doubtful  value.  Adequate  mainten- 
ance is  practically  hopeless  as  long  as 
the  present  narrow  tired  wheel  con- 
tinues to  be  the  prevailing  type.  If 
the  broad  tire  were  to  be  introduced, 
a  dirt  surface  would  supply  a  very 
satisfactory  motor  road,  for  the  soil 
on  the  coastal  plain  contains  sufficient 
lime  to  bake  into  a  hard  surface  as 
soon  as  the  rains  are  over.  If  the 
broad  tired  wheel  were  to  become  vogue 
in  China  very  little  work  would  be  re- 
quired to  make  the  whole  coastal  plain 
a  network  of  roads  upon  which  motor 
speeds  of  20  miles  an  hour  could  be 
maintained.  Until  that  time  only  oc- 
casional toll  roads  are  possible. 

In  the  mountains,  however,  more 
prompt  results  can  be  expected.  First 
costs  are  greater,  due  to  the  large  quan- 
tities of  cut  and  fill  and  to  the  large 
number  of  culverts  and  bridges  neces- 
sary, but  land  is  less  expensive,  and 
materials  for  tools  and  surfacing  are 
nearer  at  hand.  Besides,  since  no 
carts  are  used  over  the  mountains,  it 
is  easy  to  secure  adequate  police  pow- 
ers to  restrict  the  use  of  the  road  to 
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broad  tired  wheels.  All  of  the  carts 
which  use  the  road  must  be  constructed 
anew,  and  so  can  just  as  easily  adopt 
the  new  style  of  wheel.  It  is  no  more 
expensive  than  the  old  style,  once 
wheelwrights  become  familiar  with  it. 
In  Shansi  the  Governor  has  succeeded 
in  driving  all  the  narrow  tires  off  the 
streets  of  his  capital  except  for  pas- 
senger vehicles.  So  the  transition  is 
not  impossible.  In  the  mountainous 
districts  also  will  the  road  be  found  to 
have  the  greatest  economic  importance. 
Take  for  example  the  road  built  by  the 
Red  Cross  from  Fenchowfu,  Shansi,  to 
the  Yellow  river.  The  average  freight 
rate  over  this  difficult  route  was  $26.50 
per  ton  for  the  80  miles.  On  carts 
over  the  easy  grades  the  rate  can  be 
reduced  to  $6.50  per  ton.  About  700 
tons  per  day  is  the  average  shipment 
over  this  route,  and  this  saving  of  $14,- 
000  per  day  or  $5,000,000  per  year 
represents  the  benefit  to  the  province  as 
well  as  the  possibilities  of  tolls  deriv- 
able. 

During  the  famine  of  1920-21  a  great 
impetus  was  given  to  road  building  by 
the  work  of  the  American  Red  Cross, 
which  as  a  means  of  permitting  famine 
sufferers  to  earn  a  living  for  themselves 
and  families,  financed  and  directed  the 
construction  of  850  miles.  About  200 
of  this  was  in  the  mountains  of  Shansi, 
the  remainder  being  in  the  plains  of 
Shantung,  Chihli  and  Honan.  It  is 
too  early  to  measure  the  results  of  the 
work  from  an  engineering  or  an  eco- 
nomic standpoint,  but  this  large  experi- 
ment should  be  studied  carefully  during 
the  next  few  years,  for  it  will  undoubt- 
edly have  important  lessons.  The  final 
report  of  the  Red  Cross  upon  this  work 
is  in  print,  and  gives  a  mass  of  details 
as  to  methods  of  organization,  construc- 
tion, payment,  together  with  costs  and 
comment  of  value  to  whoever  must  travel 
a  similar  way. 


A  number  of  smaller  projects  took 
shape  alongside  the  Red  Cross  work 
and  reports  coming  in  that  other 
provinces  intend  to  use  the  army  and 
other  forces  to  duplicate  within  their 
borders  the  mileage  possessed  by  their 
rivals.  In  Shansi  the  Governor  already 
had  a  plan  for  a  north-and-south  trunk 
highway.  He  has  been  encouraged  to 
continue  and  at  this  writing  probably 
more  than  a  third  of  the  mileage  is 
in  condition.  A  Good  Roads  Associa- 
tion has  been  formed  at  Shanghai, 
Canton,  Foochow,  and  even  far  Szechu- 
an  is  promoting  similar  movements. 

But  roads,  be  they  ever  so  good,  can 
not  take  the  place  of  railways  for  long 
hauls.  China  is  a  continental  nation 
and  therefore  needs  a  rail  system  bind- 
ing together  her  many  provinces.  The 
Government  system  on  the  whole  has 
been  planned  to  supplement  rather  than 
to  compete  with  its  water  system. 
Similarly,  the  highway  construction  of 
the  future  should  be  planned  to  supple- 
ment the  railways  rather  than  to  com- 
pete with  them.  In  some  cases  already 
the  highways  have  been  so  surveyed 
and  constructed  that  when  conditions 
are  ripe,  the  roadway  may  be  utilized 
as  a  roadbed  for  rails.  In  this  way  the 
financial  resources  of  the  country  are 
being  conserved  and  mercantile  inter- 
ests are  given  confidence.  An  instance 
in  point  is  that  of  the  Cheefoo-Weih- 
sien  project, — built  as  a  famine  relief 
measure  by  the  Ministry  of  Communi- 
cations. Another  is  the  Tamingfu 
Hantan  road  built  similarly  by  the  Red 
Cross,  and  upon  which  a  motor  bus 
line  began  to  operate  even  before  the 
line  was  formally  opened  to  traffic.  China 
is  feeling  a  tremendous  inward  surge, 
and  this  impulse  will  be  manifested 
probably  most  of  all  in  construction 
work  for  the  improvement  of  internal 
communications. 
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THE  PAN-PACIFIC  UNION 

Is  an  organization  representing  Governments  of  Pacific  lands,  with  which  arc 
affiliated  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  kindred  bodies,  workijig  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Pacific  States  and  Communities,  and  for  a  greater  co-operation  among 
and  between  the  people  of  all  races  in  Pacific  lands.  Its  central  office  is  in 
Honolulu  at  the  ocean  crossroads. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  is  incorporated  with  an  International  Board  of 
Trustees,  representing  every  race  and  nation  of  the  Pacific. 

The  trustees  may  be  added  to  or  replaced  by  appointed  representatives  of 
the  different  countries  co-operating  in  the  Pan-Pacific  Union.  The  following 
are  the  main  objects  set  forth  in  the  charter  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union: 

1.  To  call  in  conference  delegates  from  all  Pacific  peoples  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  and  furthering  the  interests  common  to  Pacific  nations. 

2.  To  maintain  in  Hawaii  and  other  Pacific  lands  bureaus  of  information 
and  education  concerning  matters  of  interest  to  the  people  of  the  Pacific,  and  to 
disseminate  to  the  world  information  of  every  kind  of  progress  and  opportunity 
in  Pacific  lands,  and  to  promote  the  comfort  and  interests  of  all  visitors. 

3.  To  aid  and  assist  those  in  all  Pacific  communities  to  better  understand 
each  other,  and  to  work  together  for  the  furtherance  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
land  of  their  adoption,  and,  through  them,  to  spread  abroad  about  the  Pacific 
the  friendly  spirit  of  inter-racial  co-operation. 

4.  To  assist  and  to  aid  the  different  races  in  lands  of  the  Pacific  to  co- 
operate in  local  fairs,  to  raise  produce,  and  to  create  home  manufactured  goods. 

5.  To  own  real  estate,  erect  buildings  needed  for  housing  exhibits;  pro- 
vided and  maintained  by  the  respective  local  committees. 

6.  To  maintain  a  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Museum,  and  Art  Gallery. 

7.  To  create  dioramas,  gather  exhibits,  books  and  other  Pan-Pacific 
material  of  educational  or  instructive  value. 

8.  To  promote  and  conduct  a  Pan-Pacific  Exposition  of  the  handicrafts  of 
the  Pacific  peoples,  of  their  works  of  art,  and  scenic  dioramas  of  the  most 
beautiful  bits  of  Pacific  lands,  or  illustrating  great  Pacific  industries. 

9.  To  establish  and  maintain  a  permanent  college  and  "clearing  house"  of 
information  (printed  and  otherwise)  concerning  the  lands,  commerce,  peoples, 
and  trade  opportunities  in  countries  of  the  Pacific,  creating  libraries  of  commer- 
cial knowledge,  and  training  men  in  this  commercial  knowledge  of  Pacific  lands. 

10.  To  secure  the  co-operation  and  support  of  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments, chambers  of  commerce,  city  governments,  and  of  individuals. 

11.  To  enlist  for  this  work  of  publicity  in  behalf  of  Alaska,  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines,  Federal  aid  and  financial  support,  as  well  as 
similar  co-operation  and  support  from  all  Pacific  governments. 

12.  To  bring  all  nations  and  peoples  about  the  Pacific  Ocean  into  closer 
friendly  and  commercial  contact  and  relationship. 

THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Vice-Presidents:  Hon.  Walter  F.  Frear,  William  R.  Castle,  Chung  K.  Ai. 
Hon.  Sanford  B.  Dole  F.  J.  Lonrrey  Riley  Allen  R.  A.  Cooke 

Hon.  C.  J.  McCarthy  James  D.  Dole  D.  H.  Hitchcock  J.  M.  Young 

George  P.  Denison  John  Guild  R.  H.  Trent  John  C.  Lane 

Vaughan  MacCaughey  K.  Yamamoto  Lloyd  R.  Klllam  Dr.  W.  T.  Brigham 

F.  F.  Baldwin  G.  N.  Wilcox  Dr.  I.  Mori  H.  Stuart  Johnson 

G.  SUnley  McKenzie 

J.  H.  Wilson         „  „.  „  ...Mayor  of  Honolulu 

Keichi  Yamasaki  ~  -  ~  ~  .Consul  General  of  Japtn 

Shia  Hsu  Tan~  ..  ~    •*  -..Consul  for  Chins 

A.  D.  Castro   .  ....   Acting  Consul  for  Peru 

and  Consuls  In  Honolulu  from  other  Pacific  Countries 
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FIRST  PAN-PACIFIC  COMMERCIAL  CONFERENCE 

Called  by  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  to  Meet  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  October  25,  1922 


AGENDA 

As  far  as  possible  papers  prepared 
for  this  conference  will  be  printed  in 
advance  for  general  distribution.  Ex- 
cept for  the  opening  session  there  will  be 
several  speakers  with  addresses  limited 
to  twenty  minutes  each.  There  will  be 
two  sessions  each  day,  morning  and 
afternoon,  each  session  lasting  two 
hours.  Each  speaker  is  allotted  thirty 
minutes,  his  talk  to  be  followed  by  a 
discussion  not  to  exceed  thirty  minutes. 

Opening  Day — Wednesday,  October  25 
General  Topic — Significant  Pan-Pacific 

Commercial  Problems  of  My  Country. 

(One  speaker  from  each  country  to 

give  a  brief  paper.) 

Second  Day— Thursday,  October  26 
General    Topic  —  Communication  and 
Transportation. 

1.  Survey  of  existing  cable  and  wire- 
less facilities,  with  suggestions  for 
meeting  present  deficiencies. 

2.  Establishment  of  lower  special 
rates,  fixing  responsibility  and 
granting  general  improved  facilities 
for  the  press. 

3.  An  analysis  of  present  trade  routes 
and  the  development  of  possible 
new  routes. 

4.  Desirability  of  free  zones  or  free 
ports  in  Pacific  lands. 

Third  Day— Friday,  October  27 
General  Topic — Development  and  con- 
servation of  natural  resources. 

1.  Methods  to  be  employed  in  saving 
the  Pan-Pacific  fisheries. 

2.  Development  of  Pan-Pacific  fuel 
resources  in  order  to  provide  for 
future  expansion  of  Pacific  in- 
dustry and  transportation. 

3.  Steps  to  be  taken  toward  preven- 


tion of  crises  in  the  world  rice  and 

sugar  situation. 
Fourth  Day — Monday,  October  30 
General  Topic — Finance    and  Invest- 
ments. 

1.  Measures  to  be  followed  for  re- 
lieving exchange  difficulties. 

2.  The  need  for  greater  uniformity 
in  bills  of  exchange  and  other 
commercial  documents. 

3.  Terms  of  credit  in  Pan-Pacific  area 
as  an  aid  to  foreign  trade. 

4.  Standardization  of  trade  certificates 
How  to  insure  reliability. 

Fifth  Day— Tuesday,  October  31 
(Last  Session) 
General  Topic — Inter-nation  relations  in 
the  Pan-Pacific  area. 

1.  Arbitration  of  commercial  mis- 
understandings. 

2.  The  need  for  cooperation  among 
the  various  agencies  interested  in 
Pan-Pacific  problems. 

3.  Reports  of  special  committees. 

4.  Resolutions  including  recommen- 
dations for  legislation. 

ENTERTAINMENT 
Tuesday — October  24 

Reception  at  wharf,  autos  provided  by 
trustees  of  Union  and  their  friends. 
Lunch  with  individual  citizens  or  at 
Moana.   Surfing  in  the  afternoon. 

Evening:  Pan-Pacific  Union  welcom- 
ing dinner  at  hotel. 

Wednesday — October  25 

Morning:  Session  at  Palace.  Noon: 
Lunch  at  Ad  Club.  Afternoon :  Session 
at  Palace. 

Thursday — October  26 

Morning:  Session  at  the  Palace. 
Lunch :  Rotary  Club.  Afternoon :  Ses- 
sion at  the  Palace. 
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Evening:  Dinner  with  the  Chinese 
merchants. 

Friday— October  27 

Morning:     Session  at  the  Palace. 
Noon:     Lunch  with  Hawaiian  Club. 
Afternoon:    Session  at  the  Palace. 
Saturday — October  28 

Trip  around  the  Island.  Autos  from 
Auto  Club.  Lunch  at  Haleiwa  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Reception  at 
Leilehua. 

Evening:  Dinner  with  the  Japanese 
merchants. 

Sunday — October  29 
Pan-Pacific  Service  at  church  or  rest. 

Monday — October  30 
Session  at  Palace  in  morning.  Noon: 
Lunch  with  citizens  or  at  University, 
Commercial  and  Pacific  Clubs,  with  in- 
dividual members.  Afternoon:  Session 
at  Palace. 

Tuesday— October  31 
Morning:  Business  session  at  Palace. 
Afternoon  and  evening  free. 

Wednesday — November  1 
Sail  10  a.  m.  for  Hilo  and  the  Vol- 
cano. 

Thursday — November  2 

Morning,  arrive  Hilo,  visit  Volcano. 

Friday — November  3 
Morning,  sail  from  Hilo  for  Hono- 
lulu. 

Saturday — November  4 

Arrive  Honolulu  a.  m.  Shopping. 
Sunday — November  5 

Rest. 

Monday — November  6 

Visit  Pineapple  and  Sugar  Planta- 
tions, guests  of  H.  S.  P.  A.  and  Pine- 
apple Association. 

Tuesday — November  7 
Guests  of  Banks  and  friends. 

Wednesday — November  8 
Sail  for  San  Francisco. 

Steamship  Sailings 
It  is  expected  that  the  American  del- 
egation will  sail  in  a  body  from  San 


Francisco  on  the  Matson  liner  Maui 
about  10  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  October 
18.  The  San  Francisco  Chamber  of 
Commerce  will  secure  reservations  for 
delegates,  and  it  is  expected  that  Presi- 
dent Wallace  Alexander  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chamber  will  accompany  the 
delegates  to  Honolulu. 

From  China  and  Japan  the  S.  S. 
Tenyo  Mam  of  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 
will  arrive  in  Honolulu  October  25th. 
She  will  sail  from  Hongkong  on  Oct. 
4,  from  Shanghai  on  Oct.  8,  from 
Yokohama  on  Oct.  16.  Manila  dele- 
gates may  make  connection  at  Hong- 
kong. Delegates  from  Siam,  Malay, 
and  Java,  will  connect  at  Hongkong. 

The  China  Mail  S.  S.  Co.  will  dis- 
patch the  Nanking  from  Shanghai 
about  October  23,  and  she  is  due  in 
Honolulu  about  November  7. 

The  Pacific  Mail  steamer  Empire 
State  will  leave  Manila  about  September 
28,  Hongkong  about  October  4,  Shang- 
hai about  October  7,  and  Yokohama 
about  October  12,  arriving  in  Honolulu 
October  20. 

From  Australia  the  Oceanic  liner 
Sonoma  will  leave  Sydney  about  Sept. 
13,  arriving  in  Honolulu  Sept.  26,  or 
the  Ventura  will  leave  Sydney  October 
17,  arriving  in  Honolulu  October  31st. 

From  Auckland,  Sydney  and  Fiji,  the 
Canadian  Australian  liner  Makura  will 
sail  from  Sydney,  Sept.  21,  from  Auck- 
land September  26,  arriving  in  Hono- 
lulu October  7th. 

From  South  American  ports  the  Toyo 
Kisen  Kaisha,  Seiyo  Maru  will  arrive 
in  Honolulu  about  October  1,  leaving 
Valparaiso  August  9,  Iquiqui,  Chile, 
August  21,  Balboa  September  2. 

The  Canadian  Australian  liner,  Ni- 
agara will  leave  Vancouver  and  Victoria 
about  Sept.  22  arriving  in  Honolulu 
about  Sept.  30,  and  the  Makura  will 
leave  October  20,  arriving  in  Hono- 
lulu October  28. 
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PAN-PACIFIC  NEWS 


Mr.  Alexander  Hume  Ford,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  is  still 
in  Washington  (June  8)  primarily  to 

attend  to  details  arising 
Director  in  connection  with  the 

Pan-Pacific  calling  of  the  First  Pan- 
Union  in  Pacific  Commercial  Con- 
Washington      ference  which  is  to  be 

held  in  Honolulu  be- 
ginning October  25th.  He  has  just 
cabled  to  the  effect  that,  following  the 
precedent  established  at  the  calling  of 
the  first  Pan-Pacific  Educational  Con- 
ference, held  in  Honolulu  a  year  ago, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  through  the 
diplomatic  officers  of  the  United  States 
accredited  to  the  states  and  self-gov- 
erning colonies  bordering  on  the  Pacific 
has  transmitted  the  invitation  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union  to  send  delegates  to 
the  Conference.  While  the  governments 
of  Pacific  countries  have  thus  been  in- 
vited to  send  delegates,  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union  is  also  inviting  the  prin- 
cipal civic,  business,  and  professional 
organizations  and  institutions  of  the 
Pacific  to  send  representatives  as  well. 

On  his  trip  to  Washington  Mr.  Ford 
found  opportunity  to  go  before  many 
trade  councils  and  chambers  of  com- 
merce, both  on  the  Pacific  Coast  as  well 
as  on  the  Atlantic  Seaboard.  He  re- 
ports that  much  interest  in  the  Confer- 
ence has  developed  and  that  he  has  had 
assurances  that  a  strong  body  of  dele- 
gates will  be  in  attendance  from  the 
United  States. 

At  a  dinner  given  in  New  York  by 
James  Wright  Brown,  of  "Editor  and 
Publisher,"  in  honor  of  Alexander  Hume 
Ford,  Director  of  the 
A  Pan-Pacific  Pan-Pacific  Union,  the 
Hall  of  Fame  suggestion  was  made 
by  Lindsay  Russell  that 
at  the  opening  of  the  first  Pan-Pacific 
Commercial  Conference,  which  is  to  be 


held  in  Honolulu,  beginning  October 
25th,  a  Pan-Pacific  Hall  of  Fame  be 
created  and  that  a  bust  of  the  late  John 
Foord  be  presented  for  place  therein. 

Mr.  Foord  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  American  Asiatic  Association  and 
its  secretary  from  the  beginning.  For 
a  time  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
"New  York  Times"  but  more  recently 
he  had  edited  the  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Asiatic  Association  which  he  found- 
ed some  18  years  ago.  Still  more  re- 
cently he  joined  with  the  late  Willard 
Straight  in  the  founding  of  "Asia,"  the 
American  magazine  on  the  Orient,  be- 
coming its  editor  as  well.  For  25 
years  Mr.  Foord  has  given  unremitting 
daily  effort  to  interpreting  the  peoples 
of  Eastern  Asia  to  America,  analyzing 
the  difficult  problems  of  international 
economics  and  demonstrating  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  international  human 
sympathy. 

In  consequence,  then,  of  his  work  in 
the  field  of  internationalism  in  the  Pa- 
cific region,  the  field  which  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union  has  entered,  it  is  peculi- 
arly fitting  that  his  name  should  be  the 
first  to  be  given  place  in  such  a  Pan- 
Pacific  Hall  of  Fame. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  has  been  in- 
vited by  the  League  of  Red  Cross  So- 
cieties to  participate  in  the  Far  East- 
ern Red  Cross  Conference 
Mr.  C.  Yada  at  Bangkok,  Siam,  in  No- 
to  Represent  vember  of  this  year. 
Pan-Pacific  The  Director  of  the 
Union  Union  has  appointed  Mr. 

at  Bangkok  C.  Yada,  one  of  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Union,  for- 
merely  Japanese  Consul  General  sta- 
tioned at  Honolulu,  now  Minister  from 
Japan  to  Siam,  as  its  premier  repre- 
sentative. The  King  of  Siam  is  one  of 
the  honorary  presidents  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union. 
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Prime  Minister  Massey  of  New  Zea- 
land, one  of  the  Honorary  Presidents 
of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  recently  sent 
the  New  Zealand  en- 
Presentation  sign  to  the  Pan-Pacific 
of  the  Union,  with  the  state- 

New  Zealand  ment  that  it  was  "in 
Flag  recognition  of  the  kind- 

ly and  most  hospitable 
welcome  extended  to  New  Zealanders 
whenever  they  have  chanced  to  call  at 
Honolulu." 

The  flag  was  brought  from  New 
Zealand  by  Miss  Annie  Spence  of  Christ- 
church  who  was  detailed  by  Mr.  Mas- 
sey to  make  the  presentation.  Gover- 
nor Wallace  R.  Farrington,  President 
of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  accompanied 
by  a  number  of  the  trustees  and  friends 
of  the  organization,  received  the  flag 
on  the  steps  of  the  Executive  Building 
where  he  expressed  deep  appreciation 
of  the  bonds  of  friendship  existing  be- 
tween Hawaii  and  New  Zealand.  After 
the  presentation,  Miss  Spence  and  mem- 
bers of  her  party  were  entertained  at 
luncheon  by  Governor  and  Mrs.  Far- 
rington at  Washington  Place.  They 
were  later  driven  about  the  city  by 
friends  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  leav- 
ing in  the  evening  on  the  Canadian- 
Australasian  liner,  "Niagara,"  en  route 
to  England. 

The  most  important  follow-up  work 
the  Parv-Pacific  Press  Conference  can 
do,  following  the  suggestion  made  at 

the  Conference  held 
Activities  of  the  in  Honolulu  last  Oc- 
Pan-Pacific  tober,  is  to  attempt 

Press  Conference    to  secure  better  and 

cheaper  news  trans- 
mission facilities  in  the  Pacific.  Al- 
ready a  definite  result  of  distinct  ad- 
vantage has  been  accomplished,  growing 
out  of  the  October  meeting  of  journal- 
ists in  Honolulu,  and  that  is,  persuad- 
ing the  United  States  Congress  to  ex- 


tend for  three  years  its  permission  to 
use  the  Naval  radio  for  news  transmis- 
sion at  a  moderate  rate.  The  experi- 
mental two-year  period  was  about  to 
expire;  through  the  activity  of  Mr.  V. 
S.  McClatchy  of  Sacramento,  Mr.  J. 
W.  Brown  of  New  York,  Mr.  Alexander 
Hume  Ford,  and  others  who  were  in 
attendance,  permission  was  given  to 
continue  the  service  until  July,  1925. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Prime  Min- 
ister Hughes  of  Australia,  a  contract 
was  entered  into  last  March  with  the 
Amalgamated  Wireless  (Australasia) 
Limited  for  the  establishment  of  direct 
wireless  communication  between  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  United  King- 
dom and  Canada. 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  good 
reason  why  the  two  systems  should  not 
be  linked  up.  Letters  have  been  writ- 
ten to  men  in  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land for  all  the  facts,  preliminary  to 
taking  steps  to  bring  the  two  systems 
together.  Letters  have  also  been  writ- 
ten to  men  in  China  and  Japan  to  learn 
what  the  situation  is  in  these  countries. 

Baron  T.  Furukawa,  who,  with  the 
Baroness,  has  just  terminated  a  visit  in 
Hawaii,  became  much 
Baron  Furukawa  interested  in  the  Pan- 
in  Hawaii  Pacific  Union.  He 
was  sent  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  some  years  ago  to  receive 
training  in  mining  and  engineering  at 
Columbia  University,  with  a  view  to 
preparing  himself  to  manage  the  large 
copper  mining  interests  which  his  fath- 
er had  developed. 

The  Baron  was  interested  in  the 
Commercial  Conference  which  the  Un- 
ion has  called.  He  compiled  a  list  of 
friends  prominent  in  Japanese  business 
and  affairs,  whom  he  felt  would  be  glad 
to  hear  more  about  the  Union  and  the 
Commercial  Conference. 
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Pan-Pacific  Union  Invites  National  Education 
Association  to  Honolulu 


The  proposal  has  been  made  that  an 
International  Congress  on  Education 
meet  in  the  United  States  in  1923,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Education 
Association  and  presumably  at  the  time 
of  its  next  annual  meeting.  Plans  for 
the  Congress  are  now  being  made  by 
the  Association's  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  which  has  announced  that 
President  Harding  has  given  assurance 
that  the  administration  will  co-operate 
to  make  the  project  a  success. 

Through  the  good  offices  of  the  dele- 
gates to  the  National  Education  Associ- 
ation from  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union  is  extending  to  the 
committee  having  the  matter  in  hand, 
and  to  the  Association,  an  invitation  to 
hold  such  a  meeting  in  Honolulu  in 
1924,  if  for  any  reason  the  Association 
finds  it  desirable  to  postpone  calling  the 
meeting  another  year. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  is  an  organi- 
zation which  is  seeking  to  develop  un- 
derstanding and  good  wiU,  primarily 
among  Pacific  peoples,  through  calling 
the  leaders  in  various  fields  of  thought 
and  action  from  about  the  Pacific  to- 
gether in  conference.  Three  such  con- 
ferences have  already  been  successfully 
held  under  its  auspices ;  a  conference  of 
Scientists;  one  of  Educators,  and  one 
of  Journalists.  In  October  next,  a  con- 
ference of  the  leading  men  in  the  field 
of  business  and  finance  will  be  held. 
Still  other  conferences  for  succeeding 
years  are  being  planned. 

President  Harding  and  Secretary  of 
State  Hughes  of  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  the  heads  of  Pacific  coun- 
tries, are  among  the  honorary  Presi- 
dents and  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union.    The  active  president  is 


the  Governor  of  Hawaii.  The  Director 
is  Alexander  Hume  Ford. 

Results  of  the  Conferences 

Not  only  in  each  conference  do  bril- 
liant discussions  develop,  leading  to  the 
formulation  of  interesting  "follow  up" 
programs,  but,  what  is  perhaps  more 
important  still,  inter-racial  friendships 
are  thereby  formed  which  will  have  a 
vital  influence  in  preserving  peaceful 
relations  among  the  peoples  themselves. 

Inasmuch  as  the  first  Pan-Pacific  Ed- 
ucational Conference  was  held  in  Au- 
gust last,  and  as  1923  is  too  soon  to 
ask  the  delegates  of  the  Pacific  region 
to  attend  a  second  conference,  even 
though  its  scope  were  broadened  to  in- 
clude all  countries  of  the  world,  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union  feels  that  it  would 
be  unwise  to  attempt  to  call  such  a 
congress  in  Honolulu  before  1924,  or 
1925.  If,  however,  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  decides  to  defer 
issuing  the  call  for  a  year  or  two,  then 
the  Pan-Pacific  Union  will  gladly  place 
its  facilities  at  the  Association's  dis- 
posal. 

Reasons  for  Meeting  in  Honolulu 

Calling  such  a  meeting  in  Honolulu 
would  assure  a  large  attendance  from 
the  countries  of  the  Far  East  and  from 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  the  Islands 
of  the  Pacific.  The  Panama  route 
would  offer  a  delightful  trip  for  those 
coming  from  Europe  and  the  Eastern 
United  States.  A  visit  to  the  schools 
of  Hawaii,  where  children  of  all  the 
Pacific  races  fraternize  in  the  utmost 
harmony,  would  encourage  those  who 
at  times  doubt  the  effectiveness  of  the 
school,  as  nothing  else  will.  And  then 
the  beauties  of  sea  and  land  and  sky 
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to  be  found  in  Hawaii,  as  in  no  other 
part  of  the  world,  would  mean  a  trip 
of  unparalleled  interest. 

The  School  an  Agency  of 
Internationalism 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  first  in 
order  of  potential  importance  among 
the  agencies  having  it  in  their  power 
to  assist  in  a  vital  way  in  the 
development  of  international  goodwill 
is  the  institution  of  the  school.  If  the 
nations  of  the  world  are  to  live  togeth- 
er, in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  respect 
and  consideration,  it  will  be  because  in 
each  there  develops  a  group  of  citizens 
powerful  enough  in  influence  to  direct 
the  policies  of  State,  who  rise  above 
all  selfish  interests  and  view  the  prob- 
lems affecting  relations  in  the  light  of 
the  universal  good. 

This  means,  first  of  all,  that  the  peo- 
ple must  know  the  truth  about  one  an- 
other. It  means  that  they  must  know 
the  conditions  under  which  each  has  de- 
veloped in  order  that  one  another's 
needs,  aspirations,  and  character  may 
be  understood  and  accurately  evaluated. 
It  means  maintaining  an  intimate  ac- 


quaintanceship with  the  tides  of  sig- 
nificant social  movements  in  each  coun- 
try as  they  ebb  and  flow.  And,  on  the 
emotional  side,  the  side  that  is  peculiar- 
ly sensitive  to  the  "color  of  education," 
it  means  that  the  mind  must  be  satu- 
rated with  kindliness,  with  friendliness, 
with  sincere  goodwill. 

A  Recommendation  of  the  First 
Pan-Pacific  Educational  Conference 

It  was  in  the  confident  belief  that  the 
school  can  be  made  a  powerful 
agent  in  developing  international- 
mindedness  through  giving  both  the 
facts  and  the  emotional  attitudes  need- 
ed, that  the  delegates  attending  the  first 
Pan- Pacific  Educational  Conference,  dis- 
cussed at  length  the  relation  of  educa- 
tion to  National  and  International  pol- 
ity, and  recommended  that  the  schools 
of  the  nations  represented  in  the  Con- 
ference give  more  time  in  their  programs 
to  learning  the  truth  about  one  another 
to  the  end  that  the  youth  of  these  lands, 
as  they  grow  to  maturity,  may  develop 
that  sympathy  and  goodwill  which  fol- 
low only  upon  mutual  understanding. 


Delegates  to  Com 

At  the  date  of  this  writing  (June  8) 
it  is  too  early  to  know,  except  in  a  few 
cases,  just  what  individuals  will  be  in 
attendance  at  the  Commercial  Confer- 
ence. However,  the  following  indicates 
in  a  general  way  the  status  of  the  matter 
as  it  now  stands : 

The  Hon.  James  A.  Robb,  Minister 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Canada,  is 
sending  his  deputy,  Mr.  F.  C.  T.  O'Hara. 
Sir  Denison  Miller,  Governor  Common- 
wealth Bank,  Sydney,  writes  that  he  is 
sending  Mr.  M.  D.  Young,  inspector  of 
the  bank.  Wallace  Alexander,  President 
San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
writes  that  he  is  trying  to  arrange  his 


tercial  Conference 

business  so  he  can  come  and  adds:  "I 
wiU  do  my  best  to  get  a  representative 
group  of  men  from  San  Francisco  to 
attend  the  Conference."  Dr.  E.  C.  Moore, 
Director  Southern  Branch,  Universty  of 
California,  writes:  "I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  danger  that  the  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  of  Commerce  will  not  send  a 
delegate."  T.  Tolmachoff,  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Geological  Committee 
of  the  Far  East,  Vladivostok,  writes  that 
he  hopes  the  committee  can  send  a  repre- 
sentative and  that  he  himself  will  prob- 
ably come.  The  Hon.  Jaime  C.  Deveyra, 
Resident  Commissioner  (Washington) 
from  the  Philippines  writes  that  he  has 
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taken  the  matter  up  with  the  President 
of  the  Philippines  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  with  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Communications  of  the  Phil- 
ippines with  the  suggestion  that  the  Phil- 
ippines send  a  delegation  of  representa- 
tives. Prof.  Walter  B.  Pitkin,  Columbia 
University,  states  that  he  hopes  to  at- 
tend. Mr.  T.  A.  Graham,  Vice-President 
and  General  Manager,  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company,  writes :  "I  believe 
in  these  conferences,  I  shall  try  to  at- 
tend." 

Hon.  G.  F.  Pearce,  Minister  for  Home 
and  Territories,  Australia,  says :  "I  am 
bringing  the  matter  under  the  notice  of 
the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Customs. 
Prime  Minister  Massey,  New  Zealand, 
writes:  "Your  suggestion  that  New 
Zealand  should  send  a  delegate  will 
have  due  consideration."  Mr.  Fran- 
cis B.  Purdie,  President  Albany  As- 
sociation of  Credit  Men,  says  he 
expects  to  attend.  Charles  C.  Lee, 
Editor  Boston  Financial  News,  writes: 
"Would  like  to  be  among  those 
present  next  October.    Will  start  ma- 


chinery in  motion  to  that  end."  Mr. 
Julean  Arnold,  U.  S.  Commercial  At- 
tache Peking,  says:  "Am  deeply  in 
sympathy  with  the  plans  and  will  wel- 
come an  opportunity  to  be  present."  The 
Sydney  Chamber  of  Commerce  says: 
"An  endeavor  will  be  made  to  arrange 
for  one  or  two  of  our  prominent  men  to 
break  their  return  journey  at  Honolulu 
for  your  gathering."  The  Otago  Expan- 
sion League,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand,  ex- 
pects to  be  represented  with  "some  men 
of  light  and  leading  able  to  voice  the 
thoughts  and  desires  of  the  Dominion." 
The  Auckland,  New  Zealand  Chamber  of 
Commerce  says :  "I  can  assure  you  that 
every  endeavor  will  be  made  to  select  a 
delegate  to  represent  this  Chamber  at  the 
Conference."  President  Bates  of  Kwaiv- 
sei  Gakuin  College  of  Commerce,  Kobe, 
Japan,  states  that  a  representative  will  be 
sent,  probably  Dean  Kanzaki.  The  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  of  the  Portland  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  writes:  "We  hope 
shortly  to  be  able  to  inform  you  as  to 
the  names  of  the  persons  who  will  repre- 
sent this  locality." 


The  Significance  of  the  Coming  Pan-Pacific 
Commercial  Conference 

(From  Christian  Science  Monitor,  May  18,  1922) 


The  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Confer- 
ence, a  gathering  of  commercial  repre- 
sentatives from  the  nations  bordering 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  will  convene  on  Oc- 
tober 25  in  Honolulu.  The  agenda  for 
the  conference,  embracing  such  broad 
and  internationally  important  subjects 
as  communication  and  transportation, 
development  and  conservation  of  nat- 
ural resources,  finance  and  investments, 
and  international  relations  in  the  Pa- 
cific area,  has  already  been  announced, 
but  only  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union  and  the  great  work 


which  it  is  doing  in  the  Pacific  can 
give  to  the  readers  of  these  press  des- 
patches any  hint  of  the  importance  of 
the  coming  conference,  or  of  its  part  in 
what  may  rightly  be  termed  one  of  the 
most  forward-looking  movements  of  the 
day. 

The  Originator  of  the  Union 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union,  with  head- 
quarters at  Honolulu,  the  "Crossroads 
of  the  Pacific,"  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
old  Hands-Around-the-Pacific  Club,  an 
informal  organization  which  had  as  its 
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sole  objective  the  fostering  of  acquaint- 
anceship and  friendly  relations  among 
the  nations  bordering  upon  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  In  the  beginning,  the  union 
may  with  justice  be  acclaimed  the  handi- 
work of  one  man,  Alexander  Hume 
Ford.  He  it  was  who  in  1908  trans- 
lated an  idealistic  dream  of  a  brother- 
hood of  Pacific  races  into  an  equally 
idealistic  but  more  substantial  organiza- 
tion dedicated  to  the  furtherance  of 
interracial  good  will  and  amity.  He  it 
was  who,  after  a  long  battle  to  gain 
the  support  of  an  at  first  skeptical  Ha- 
waii to  the  new  Pan-Pacific  Union 
visited  the  capitals  of  the  oriental  coun- 
tries, the  Australasian  states,  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  gaining  pledges 
of  support  for  the  new  movement  from 
statesmen  wherever  he  went.  And  again 
it  has  been  Ford  who  has  fought  for 
legislative  appropriations  to  carry  on 
the  work,  Ford  who  has  personally  fos- 
tered and  built  up  a  strong  spirit  of 
mutual  respect  and  friendship  among 
the  diversified  nationalities  of  Hawaii. 

But  behind  Ford  stands  a  group  of 
businessmen  and  capitalists,  themselves 
the  descendants  of  those  early  New 
England  pioneers  who  brought  Hawaii 
from  darkness  to  light,  and  who  passed 
on  to  their  children  the  broader  vision 
of  an  enlightened  Pacific,  a  vast  area  of 
many  nations  and  many  peoples  in 
which  race  lines  and  race  prejudices 
should  one  day  cease  to  be. 

The  Mid-Pacific  Magazine 

One  of  the  first  forward  steps  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union,  taken  shortly  after 
its  organization,  was  the  establishment! 
of  an  official  organ  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  information  and  ideas  through- 
out the  Pacific  area.  The  Mid-Pacific 
Magazine,  a  monthly  publication  con- 
taining, besides  the  bulletin  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union,  interesting  descriptive 
and  informative  articles  concerning  the 
countries  of  the  Pacific,  their  customs. 


institutions,  history  and  geography,  wa*. 
the  outcome. 

By  the  time  that  the  entrance  of  the 
United  States  into  the  European  war 
brought  the  work  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  to  a  temporary  standstill  much 
had  been  accomplished.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  and  several  pre- 
miers and  leading  statesmen  of  nations 
bordering  on  the  Pacific  had  accepted 
honorary  presidencies  and  vice-presi- 
dencies of  the  union  and  were  giving 
serious  thought  to  the  work  of  the  or- 
ganization. Plans  had  been  laid  for  a 
Pan-Pacific  conference,  but  war-time 
conditions  made  necessary  the  postpone- 
ment of  this  conference  and  the  aban- 
donment for  the  time  of  other  similar 
projects. 

The  First  Pan-Pacific  Conferences 

In  1920,  with  trans-Pacific  shipping 
back  upon  a  nearly  normal  basis,  the 
first  PanrPacific  Scientific  Conference 
was  called  and  in  August  of  that  year 
convened  at  Honolulu.  It  was  an  ex- 
periment, this  bringing  together  of  men 
of  different  races,  different  customs,  and 
doubt  of  its  success  was  more  or  less 
openly  expressed.  Great  was  the  sur- 
prise then  in  some  quarters  when  these 
men  met  together  amicably,  discussed 
in  open  meeting  and  individually  various 
practical  problems  peculiar  to  their  own 
countries,  and  at  last  after  several 
weeks  of  work  and  pleasure,  parted, 
bearing  toward  each  other  and  toward 
each  of  the  nations  represented  a  new 
friendliness  and  respect. 

The  year  1921  saw  two  successful 
Pan-Pacific  conferences,  the  first  an 
educational  conference,  which  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan 
achieved  splendid  results,  and  the  second 
a  regional  press  conference  following 
the  sessions  of  the  Press  Congress  of 
the  World.  The  biggest  single  piece  of 
work  undertaken  by  the  last  named 
conference  was  that  of  securing  per- 
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manent  low  trans-Pacific  cable  and 
wireless  press  rates  which  should  per- 
mit of  a  more  voluminous  interchange 
of  news  between  Pacific  countries.  Work 
on  this  issue  did  not  stop  with  the  ad- 
journment of  the  conference,  but  was 
carried  on  to  Washington  by  President 
Walter  Williams  of  the  World  Press 
Congress,  James  Wright  Brown,  its 
secretary,  and  Mr.  Ford,  with  satisfac- 
tory results. 

Work  in  the  Home  Field 

The  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Confer- 
ence will  be  the  outstanding  feature  of 
the  Union's  work  for  the  current  year; 
but  before  referring  to  the  work  which 
will  be  undertaken  by  that  gathering, 
a  few  words  concerning  what  might  be 
termed  the  "home  work"  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union  were  not  amiss. 

Hawaii  is  dstinctively  the  melting  pot 
of  the  Pacific.  Within  the  Territory's 
boundaries  may  be  found  representatives 
of  every  race,  white,  brown,  yellow  or 
black,  from  around  the  great  Pacific 
Ocean,  as  well  as  many  whose  ancestral 
homes  are  on  the  Atlantic  side.  Whites 
are  outnumbered  eight  to  one,  and  white 
Americans  by  a  proportion  greater  than 
that.  It  is  a  fertile  field  for  the  work 
of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union. 

Schools  of  Democracy 

Working  with  and  through  the 
schools,  both  public  and  private,  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union  is  fostering  and 
building  in  the  children  of  today  a 
spirit  of  its  democracy.  Boys  and  girls 
of  all  races  play  together,  work  to- 
gether and  enter  together  into  exercises 
designed  to  teach  world  brotherhood, 
and  they  get  along  admirably  at  it,  too. 
Of  course  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  is  not 
responsible  for  all  of  this,  which  is  in 
general  the  course  pursued  by  Ameri- 
can public  schools  wherever  they  go, 


but  the  spirit  of  the  thing  as  manifest- 
ed in  Hawaii  is  in  some  way  different 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
work  of  the  Unon  has  had  and  is  hav- 
ing a  profound  influence  upon  the  trend 
of  public  education  in  Hawaii. 

Nor  does  it  work  alone  among  that 
rising  generation:  the  fathers  and 
mothers  of  the  school  children  are 
brought  together  on  frequent  occasions 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union,  if  for  no  other  purpose  than 
just  simply  to  become  acquainted  with 
one  another. 

Unimpeded  Discussion 

The  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Confer- 
ence comes  at  a  critical  time.  Dis- 
turbed economic  conditions  have  had 
their  reaction  upon  Pacific  commerce  as 
upon  world  trade  in  general.  Ex- 
change conditions  are  badly  in  need  of 
attention;  means  of  communication  are 
susceptible  to  vast  improvement;  and 
natural  resources  need  not  only  de- 
velopment but  conservation.  All  of 
these  subjects  will  be  discussed  at  the 
conference,  openly  and  without  the  trap- 
pings of  diplomacy  which  so  impede  the 
work  of  most  international  meetings. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  as  now  con- 
stituted consists  of  three  active  offi- 
cials: Governor  W.  R.  Farrington  of 
Hawaii,  president;  Alexander  Hume 
Ford,  director ;  Dr.  Frank  F.  Bunker,  ex- 
ecutive secretary.  Behind  these  three 
officials  is  a  board  of  directors  on 
which  sit  some  of  J  Hawaii's  leading 
men;  and  cooperating  in  an  honorary, 
advisory  status,  are  such  men  as  Presi- 
dent Harding,  Prime  Minister  Hughes  of 
Australia,  Prime  Minister  Massey  of 
New  Zealand,  former  Premier  Meighen 
of  Canada  and  Prince  Tokugawa  of 
Japan,  all  honorary  presidents  of  the 
Union. 
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Why  Not  Save  the  Marine  Mammals  of  the  Pacific?* 


By  Barton  Warren  Evermann. 
Director,  Museum  California  Academy 
of  Sciences 

The  biggest  animals  in  the  world  are 
found  in  the  Pacific ;  and  that  seems  as 
it  should  be  and  entirely  proper,  for  is 
not  the  Pacific  the  biggest  ocean  in  the 
world?  Just  how  many  kinds  of  whales 
and  other  marine  mammals  there  are  in 
the  Pacific  we  really  do  not  know;  and 
that  is  highly  improper,  not  to  say  dis- 
graceful, for  we  surely  ought  to  know. 

The  animals  I  refer  to  are  the  fur 
seals,  sea  lions,  porpoises,  elephant  seals, 
walruses,  whales  and  the  like.  Recently 
I  examined  all  the  available  literature 
at  hand  and  was  able  to  make  up  a  list 
of  the  species  of  marine  mammals  of 
the  North  Pacific.  The  list  contains  9 
baleen  whales,  5  sperm  whales,  12  por- 
poises, killers  and  dolphins,  or  a  total 
of  26  cetaceans;  and  1  bear,  2  sea  ot- 
ters, 4  fur  seals,  10  sea  lions  and  har- 
bor seals,  and  1  walrus,  or  a  total  of  18 
carnivores ;  or  44  in  all. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  species 
that  we  may  recognize  for  present  pur- 
poses : 

CETACEANS. 
Balaenidae.   Baleen  whales. 

1.  Balaena  sieboldi  Gray.  (Pa- 

cific Right  whale;  SiebokTs 
Baleen  whale.) 

2.  Balaena  mysticetus  Linnaeus. 

(Bowhead  whale;  Arctic 
Right  whale.) 

3.  Balaena  kuzira  (Gray).  (Gray's 

Japanese  Baleen  whale.) 

4.  Rhachinectes  gflaucus  (Cope). 

(California  Gray  whale ;  Gray 

Baleen  whale.) 

*  An  advance  paper  prepared  for  the  First 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference. 


5.  Megaptera  nodosa  Cope.  (Pa- 

cific Humpback  whale.) 

6.  Balaenoptera  borealis  Lesson. 

(Sei  whale;  Rorqual;  Sar- 
dine whale.) 

7.  Balaenoptera  davidsoni  Scam- 

mon.  (Davidson's  Lesser 
Rorqual.) 

8.  Balaenoptera    velifera  Cope. 

(Pacific  Finback  whale ;  Ore- 
gon Finback  whale;  Large 
Finback  whale.) 

9.  Balaenoptera  sulfureus  (Cope). 

(Pacific     Sulphur  -  bottom 
whale;  Blue  whale.) 
Physeteridae.    (Sperm  whales.) 

10.  Physetex  macrocephalus  Lin- 

naeus. (Sperm  whale;  Cacha- 
lot Sperm  whale.) 

11.  Cogia  breviceps  (Blainville). 

Pigmy  Sperm  whale.) 

12.  Ziphius  grebnitzkii  Stejneger. 

(Grebnitzky's  Two-toothed 
whale.) 

13.  Mesoplodon  stejnegeri  True. 

(Stejneger's  Sperm  whale.) 

14.  Berardius    bairdi  Stejneger. 

(Baird's    Beaked  whale; 
Baird's  Sperm  whale.) 
Delphinidae.     (Porpoises,  Killers, 
etc.) 

15.  Phocaena  phocaena  (Linnaeus). 

(Bay  Porpoise ;  Common 
Porpoise.) 

16.  Phocaena  dalli  True.  (DalPs 

Porpoise.) 

17.  Orcinus    rectipinna  (Cope). 

(Straight-finned  Killer.) 

18.  Orcinus  ater  (Cope).  (Pacific 

Killer;  Black  Killer;  Orca.) 

19.  Globiocephalus  scammoni 

Cope.  (Scammon's  Black- 
fish.) 
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20.  Grampus    griseus  (Cuvier). 

(Common  Grampus ;  Gray 
Blackfish.) 

21.  Lagenorhynchus  thicolea  Gray. 

(Gray's  Bottle-nosed  whale.) 

22.  Lagenorhynchus  obliquidens 

Gill.  (Striped  Porpoise ; 
Gill's  Bottle-nosed  whale.) 

23.  Delphinius   delphis  Linnaeus. 

(Common  Dolphin.) 

24.  Tursiops  gilli  Dall.  (Cowfish ; 

Gill's  Dolphin.) 

25.  Lissodelphis  borealis  (Peale). 

(Northern  Right  Whalje  Por- 
poise; Pacific  Ocean  Dol- 
phin.) 

26.  Prodelphinus  longirostris 

(Gray).  (Long-nosed  Dol- 
phin.) 

CARNIVORES. 
Ursidae  FISSIPEDIA. 

27.  Thalarctos  maritimus  Phipps. 

(Polar  Bear.) 
Mustelidae. 

28.  Latax  lutris  (Linnaeus).  Sea 

Otter.) 

29.  Latax  lutris  nereis  Merriam. 

(Southern  Sea  Otter.) 

Otariida.  PINNIPEDIA. 

30.  Eumetopias  stelleri  (Lesson). 

(Steller's  Sea  Lion.) 

31.  Zalophus  calif ornianus  (Les- 

son). (California  Sea  Lion.) 

32.  Callorhinus  alascensis  Jordan 

&  Clark.  (Alaska  Fur  Seal.) 

33.  Callorhinus  kurilensis  Jordan 

&  Clark.  (Japanese  Fur 
Seal.) 

34.  Callorhinus  ursinus  Linnaeus. 

(Russian  Fur  Seal.) 

35.  Arctocephalus  townsendi  Mer- 

riam. (Guadalupe  Fur  Seal.) 
Odobenidae. 

36.  Odobenus  obesus  Illiger.  (Wal- 

rus.) 


Phocidae. 

37.  Macronhinus  angustirostris 

Gill.  (Northern  Elephant 
Seal.) 

38.  Erignathus  barbatus  (Fabri- 

cius).    (Bearded  Seal.) 

39.  Histriophoca  fasciata  (Zimm.). 

(Ribbon  Seal.) 

40.  Phoca  groenlandica  Fabricius. 

(Harp  Seal.) 

41.  Phoca  hispida  Schreber. 

(Ringed  Seal.) 

42.  Phoca  richardi  (Gray).  (Har- 

bor Seal ;  Richard's  Harbor 
Seal.) 

43.  Phoca  richardi  geronimensis 

Allen.  (California  Harbor 
Seal;  Leopard  Seal.) 

44.  Phoca  stejnegeri  Allen.  (Stej- 

neger's  Harbor  Seal.) 

Here  is  a  list  of  forty-four  species  of 
large  animals;  included  among  them 
are  the  largest  animals  living  in  the 
world  today.  Whether  there  really  are 
forty-four  different  species  we  do  not 
know;  that  number  may  be  too  great 
but  more  probably  it  is  not  large 
enough.  We  do  not  know — and  that  is 
the  important  consideration  now — the 
largest  and  in  many  respects  the  most 
interesting  animals  in  existence,  and 
we  are  compelled  to  admit  we  know 
less  as  to  the  number  of  species  than 
we  know  of  almost  any  other  group. 

Nor  do  we  know  very  much  about 
the  geographic  distribution  of  many  of 
these  animals.  To  be  sure,  we  know 
something  of  the  abundance  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  three  northern  species 
of  fur  seal  and  the  northern  sea  otter, 
and  the  sea  lions,  but  of  the  whales, 
porpoises  and  the  southern  sea  otter 
and  the  Guadalupe  fur  seal  scarcely 
anything. 

And  of  the  life  histories  of  these 
wonderful  animals  we  know  scarcely 
more  than  Scammon  knew  more  than 
a  half  century  ago.    Their  food  and 
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feeding  habits,  migrations,  breeding 
seasons  and  places,  period  of  gestation, 
rate  of  growth,  age  at  maturity,  na- 
tural and  other  enemies, — these  are  but 
a  few  of  the  many  things  in  the  life 
histories  of  these  animals  about  which 
little  is  known,  but  which  we  would 
very  much  like  to  know. 

Take,  for  example,  the  whales.  It 
would  seem  that  animals  as  big  and 
conspicuous  any  interesting  as  whales 
ought  to  be  pretty  well  known  to  the 
naturalists  at  least,  if  not  to  the  lay- 
man; but  we  really  know  very  little 
about  them.  We  do  not  even  know 
what  species  occur  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  of  North  America.  A  good  il- 
lustration of  this  incompleteness  of 
knowledge  is  the  Sei  whale  or  Japanese 
Sardine  whale.  In  his  Monograph  of 
the  Pacific  Cetacea,  Dr.  Roy  C.  An- 
drews said,  in  1916:  "The  occurrence 
of  this  species  in  the  North  Pacific  was 
unknown  to  the  scientific  world  until 
my  work  in  Japan  during  1912."  He 
then  found  it  the  most  abundant  of  the 
large  Cetaceans  in  Japanese  waters 
where  it  constitutes  the  greater  part  of 
the  summer  fishery.  While  he  believed 
it  should  occur  on  the  west  coast  of 
North  America,  he  knew  of  no  trust- 
worthy record  and  says  that  further 
proof  must  be  forthcoming  before  the 
appearance  of  this  species  along  the 
west  coast  of  America  can  be  consid- 
ered as  established. 

Recently  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  A. 
Gosney,  Bookkeeper  of  the  Moss  Land- 
ing Station  of  the  California  Sea  Pro- 
ducts Company,  that  the  station  at 
Kyuquot,  Vancouver  Island,  took  60 
Sei  whales  in  1918,  and  that  several 
more  were  taken  the  same  year  by 
other  stations  in  British  Columbia  in 
1918.  Mr.  Gosney  was  at  these  sta- 
tions in  1918,  is  quite  familiar  with  the 
Sei  whale,  and  is  certain  of  the  identi- 
fication. And  a  40-foot  example  of  this 


species  was  taken  off  Santa  Cruz  by 
the  Moss  Landing  Station  September 
9,  1920.  Mr.  Gosney  says  the  Sei  most 
resembles  the  Finback,  from  which  it 
is  readily  distinguished  by  the  longer 
dorsal  fin;  the  hair  inside  the  mouth  is 
soft,  whitish  and  about  nine  inches 
long,  while  in  the  Finback  it  is  coarse, 
dark  gray  and  only  about  six  inches 
long. 

Mr.  Gosney  does  not  know  of  any 
American  record  before  1918.  Captain 
Dedrick  confirms  Mr.  Gosney's  state- 
ments. 

The  commercial  fisheries  of  the  North 
Pacific  can  be  properly  understood  and 
regulated  only  in  the  light  of  pretty 
full  knowledge  of  the  Cetaceans  and 
seals  of  the  various  kinds.  It  is  im- 
portant to  know  just  what  relation  the 
whales,  sea  lions,  harbor  seals  and  por- 
poises sustain  to  the  salmon,  the  sar- 
dine, the  herring,  and  the  cod.  The  re- 
lation of  the  California  sea  lion  and 
Steller's  sea  lion  to  the  salmon  fisheries 
has  long  been  a  moot  question.  Con- 
clusive study  of  the  question  has  never 
been  made,  and  no  one  is  in  a  position 
to  say  from  his  own  knowledge  just 
what  laws  should  be  enacted  regarding 
those  species.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
whales.  What  we  know  or  believe  re- 
garding their  feeding  habits  is  of  the 
most  general  character.  Only  a  few 
days  ago  I  was  told  that  an  examina- 
tion of  the  stomach  contents  of  a  Hump- 
back whale  recently  brought  in  to  the 
Moss  Landing  Whaling  Station  of  the 
California  Sea  Products  Company  yield- 
ed 1500  to  3000  pounds  of  sardines,  be- 
sides a  miscellaneous  lot  of  smelt,  an- 
chovies, shrimps,  and  squids.  In  the 
stomach  of  a  sperm  whale  were  found 
a  10-foot  shark,  a  piece  of  fur-seal 
skin,  and  a  bunch  of  fishhooks  J 

These  are  surprising  statements,  espe- 
cially that  about  the  10-foot  shark. 
They  call  attention  to  the  necessity  for 
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comprehensive  study  of  the  feeding 
habits  of  whales  and  their  relation  to 
the  fisheries.  The  sardine  fishermen  of 
Monterey  Bay,  as  well  as  those  in  Nor- 
way, claim  that  the  whales  herd  the  sar- 
dines inshore  and  are  therefore  bene- 
ficial to  the  sardine  fishery ;  they  there- 
fore object  to  the  killing  of  whales. 
The  whaling  station  at  Moss  Landing 
on  Monterey  Bay  offers  exceptional  fa- 
cilities for  investigation  of  this  question. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  we  know  too  little 
about  the  relation  of  most  of  the  forty 
odd  species  of  marine  mammals  to  the 
commercial  fisheries  to  enable  us  to 
advise  intelligently  as  to  laws  for  their 
protection,  regulation,  or  destruction. 

We  do  know  that,  because  of  the 
great  commercial  value  of  their  pelts, 
the  three  species  of  fur  seal  and  the 
two  of  sea  otter  should  be  fully  pro- 
tected. We  know  that  no  more  of  any 
of  those  species  should  be  killed  an- 
nually than  can  be  spared  without  in 
the  least  militating  against  the  main- 
tenance of  those  valuable  species  at  the 
maximum  number  and  efficiency. 
Whether  this  statement  can  be  made 
regarding  any  others  is  doubtful.  Some 
of  them,  as  the  whales,  have  consider- 
able commercial  value.  Others,  as  the 
sea  lions,  have  some  commercial  value. 
Still  others,  as  the  dolphins  and  harbor 
seals,  possess  as  yet  only  slight  com- 
mercial value.  What  the  effect  on  the 
fisheries  would  be  if  their  numbers 
should  greatly  increase,  or  greatly  de- 
crease, can  not  safely  be  predicted ; 
the  known  facts  are  not  adequate  for  a 
decided  answer;  only  long-continued, 
painstaking  investigation  can  tell  us 
what  the  answer  will  be. 

But  of  this  one  thing  we  can  He  very 
sure,  namely:  none  of  these  species 
should  be  put  in  danger  of  extinction 
or  even  serious  diminution  as  to  indi- 
viduals until  we  do  know  whether,  on 
the  whole,  it  is  more  harmful  than  use- 


ful. And  if  investigation  should  show 
a  species  to  be  on  the  whole  more 
harmful  than  useful,  even  then  we 
should  give  that  species  some  protec- 
tion. We  do  not  want  any  animal  to 
become  extinct  if  we  can  help  it.  Even 
enough  rattlesnakes  should  be  saved  to 
prevent  the  species  from  disappearing 
from  the  earth.  Pure  natural  history 
has  some  rights  that  must  be  respected. 

Several  very  interesting  and  import- 
ant animals  have  already  been  permit- 
ted to  become  extinct,  some  directly 
through  man's  activities,  others  through 
his  indifference.  The  North  Pacific  can 
furnish  more  than  one  illustration  of 
this  fact.  The  most  interesting  and 
regretful  is,  perhaps,  that  of  SteUer's 
Sea-Cow  (Rytina  gigas).  This  remark- 
able animal  was  first  discovered  in  1741 
by  Captain  Vitus  Bering  when  his  ship 
was  wrecked  on  the  island  which  now 
bears  his  name.  George  William  Stel- 
ler  was  the  surgeon  and  naturalist  of 
Bering's  ship  and  it  is  to  him  we  owe 
practically  all  we  know  about  the  sea 
cow  in  life. 

At  the  time  of  its  discovery  this  large 
marine  mammal  was  abundant  about 
Bering  Island.  Steller  states  that  he 
saw  them  in  great  herds  feeding  on  the 
kelp  and  other  seaweeds  that  grow 
luxuriantly  in  shallow  water  about  the 
Commander  Islands.  It  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  flesh  was  excellent  hu- 
man food  and  the  men  killed  many  of 
them  for  that  purpose.  When,  in  1743, 
the  news  of  the  discovery  of  Bering 
Island  reached  Kamchatka,  several  ex- 
peditions were  fitted  out  to  hunt  the 
sea  cow  and  the  various  fur-bearing 
animals  such  as  the  sea  otter,  fur  seal, 
the  blue  fox  which  also  were  found 
there;  and  very  soon  whaling  vessels 
began  to  stop  there  to  lay  in  a  supply 
of  sea-cow  meat  for  food.  So  great 
was  the  destruction  wrought  by  these 
whalers  and  fur  hunters  that  by  1754. 
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only  thirteen  years  after  its  discovery, 
the  sea  cow  was  practically  extermi- 
nated. 

Steller's  sea  cow,  24  to  30  feet  long 
when  fully  grown  and  weighing  three 
or  four  tons,  was  a  gregarious,  stupid, 
sluggish  animal,  comparatively  helpless 
and  unable  to  protect  itself  by  diving. 
It  was  therefore  an  easy  matter  to  ex- 
terminate it.  But  it  would  have  been 
just  as  easy  to  protect  it,  and  that  is 
the  important  point — a  commercially 
very  valuable  animal  that  could  so 
easily  have  been  conserved  while  at  the 
same  time  yielding  annually  a  large 
amount  of  desirable  human  food  by  re- 
stricting the  killing  to  surplus  males. 

According  to  Dr.  L.  Stejneger  the 
last  remaining  individual  was  killed  in 
1768,  and  Rytina  went  to  join  the 
mammoth  and  the  mastodon  and  the 
host  of  other  great  animals  of  the  past 
where  they  were  joined  in  1844  by  the 
Great  Auk,  and  by  the  Passenger  Pig- 
eon in  1916,  and  where  they  will  ere 
long  be  joined  by  the  Elephant  Seal, 
the  Sea  Otter,  the  Walrus  and  many 
other  species  unless  the  world  awakes 
to  an  appreciation  of  the  imminence  of 
the  danger. 

Another  example  is  that  of  the  Guada- 
lupe fur  seal  at  one  time  abundant  on 
Guadalupe  Island  and  other  islands  off 
the  coast  of  Mexico  and  California.  So 
abundant  was  it  that  more  than  200,- 
000  were  taken  at  the  Farallons  in 
1808-1811. 

This  slaughter  apparently  soon  re- 
sulted in  the  complete  extermination  of 
the  species  on  the  California  coast,  but 
a  few  survived  on  some  of  the  southern 
islands.  In  1892  Dr.  Chas.  H.  Town- 
send  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Anthony  visited 
Guadalupe  Island  when  they  saw  at 
least  one  specimen  which  they  killed 


but  were  unable  to  secure.  Since  then 
the  species  has  been  thought  to  be  prac- 
tically extinct.  Recently  a  single  in* 
dividual  was  captured  alive  near  San 
Diego,  and  it  is  now  believed  a  few 
may  still  exist  about  Guadalupe  and 
others  of  the  small  islands  off  the  coast 
of  Lower  California. 

The  southern  sea  otter  also  was 
abundant  at  one  time  on  the  California 
and  Mexican  coast.  Old  Spanish  rec- 
ords state  that  9729  sea  otters  were 
taken  in  1803  to  1806.  A  few  have 
been  seen  in  Monterey  Bay  and  else- 
where as  late  as  1914. 

In  order  that  these  vanishing  species 
may  be  saved  from  extinction  a  care- 
ful study  should  be  made  to  determine 
where  they  now  occur  and  in  what  num- 
ber and  as  much  as  possible  regarding 
their  habits.  This  investigation  should 
be  participated  in  by  the  United  State> 
and  Mexico  and  should  be  conducted 
by  the  Committee  on  Conservation  oi 
Marine  Life  of  the  Pacific  of  the 
Committee  on  Pacific  Investigations  of 
the  Division  of  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  National  Research  Council.  Fol- 
lowing the  field  investigations  a  treaty 
should'  be  entered  into  by  the  United 
States  and  all  other  countries  Concerned 
for  the  protection  of  these  and  all  other 
marine  mammals  of  the  Pacific. 

One  of  the  best  things  the  Pan-Pa- 
cific Union  can  do  is  to  use  its  good 
offices  with  the  various  countries  bor- 
dering on  the  Pacific  to  bring  about 
such  an  international  treaty.  In  no 
other  way  can  these  valuable  animals 
be  saved. 

And  when  such  a  convention  is  ne- 
gotiated it  would  be  well  if  it  could 
include  not  only  marine  mammals  but 
all  other  marine  life  of  the  high  seas 
such  as  the  fishes,  turtles,  and  sea  birds 
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THE  PAN-PACIFIC  UNION1 


Is  an  organization  representing  Governments  of  Pacific  lands,  with  which  are 
affiliated  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  kindred  bodies,  working  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Pacific  States  and  Communities,  and  for  a  greater  co-operation  among 
and  between  the  people  of  all  races  in  Pacific  lands.  Its  central  office  is  in 
Honolulu  at  the  ocean  crossroads. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  is  incorporated  with  an  International  Board  of 
Trustees,  representing  every  race  and  nation  of  the  Pacific. 

The  trustees  may  be  added  to  or  replaced  by  appointed  representatives  of 
the  different  countries  co-operating  in  the  Pan-Pacific  Union.  The  following 
are  the  main  objects  set  forth  in  the  charter  of  the NPan-Pacific  Union: 

1.  To  call  in  conference  delegates  from  all  Pacific  peoples  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  and  furthering  the  interests  common  to  Pacific  nations. 

2.  To  maintain  in  Hawaii  and  other  Pacific  lands  bureaus  of  information 
and  education  concerning  matters  of  interest  to  the  people  of  the  Pacific,  and  to 
disseminate  to  the  world  information  of  every  kind  of  progress  and  opportunity 
in  Pacific  lands,  and  to  promote  the  comfort  and  interests  of  all  visitors. 

3.  To  aid  and  assist  those  in  all  Pacific  communities  to  better  understand 
each  other,  and  to  work  together  for  the  furtherance  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
land  of  their  adoption,  and,  through  them,  to  spread  abroad  about  the  Pacific 
the  friendly  spirit  of  inter-racial  co-operation. 

4.  To  assist  and  to  aid  the  different  races  in  lands  of  the  Pacific  to  co- 
operate in  local  fairs,  to  raise  produce,  and  to  create  home  manufactured  goods. 

5.  To  own  real  estate,  erect  buildings  needed  for  housing  exhibits;  pro- 
vided and  maintained  by  the  respective  local  committees. 

6.  To  maintain  a  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Museum,  and  Art  Gallery. 

7.  To  create  dioramas,  gather  exhibits,  books  and  other  Pan-Pacific 
material  of  educational  or  instructive  value. 

8.  To  promote  and  conduct  a  Pan-Pacific  Exposition  of  the  handicrafts  of 
the  Pacific  peoples,  of  their  works  of  art,  and  scenic  dioramas  of  the  most 
beautiful  bits  of  Pacific  lands,  or  illustrating  great  Pacific  industries. 

9.  To  establish  and  maintain  a  permanent  college  and  "clearing  house"  of 
information  (printed  and  otherwise)  concerning  the  lands,  commerce,  peoples, 
and  trade  opportunities  in  countries  of  the  Pacific,  creating  libraries  of  commer- 
cial knowledge,  and  training  men  in  this  commercial  knowledge  of  Pacific  lands. 

10.  To  secure  the  co-operation  and  support  of  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments, chambers  of  commerce,  city  governments,  and  of  individuals. 

11.  To  enlist  for  this  work  of  publicity  in  behalf  of  Alaska,  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines,  Federal  aid  and  financial  support,  as  well  as 
similar  co-operation  and  support  from  all  Pacific  governments. 

12.  To  bring  all  nations  and  peoples  about  the  Pacific  Ocean  into  closer 
friendly  and  commercial  contact  and  relationship. 

THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Vlee-Presltfeats:  Hon.  Walter  F.  Freer,  William  B.  Castle,  Chung  K.  Al. 


Hon.  8anford  B.  Dole  F.  J.  Lowrey  Biley  Allen  B.  A.  Cooke 

Hon.  C.  J.  McCarthy  James  D.  Dole  D.  H.  Hitchcock  J.  M.  Tonne 

George  P.  Denlson  John  Guild  B.  H.  Trent  John  C.  Lane 

Vaughan  IfacCaughey  K.  Tamamoto  Lloyd  B.  KUlam  Dr.  W.  T.  Brlgham 

F.F.Baldwin  G.  N.  Wilcox  Dr.  I.  Mori  H.  Stuart  Johnson 

G.  Stanley  McKensie 

J.  H.  Wilson....   .    Mayor  of  Honolulu 

Kelchi  Tamasaki     Consul  General  of  Japan 

Shia  Hsu  Tan    Consul  for  China 

A.  D.  Castro.   .   Acting  Consul  for  Peru 


and  Consuls  in  Honolulu  from  other  Pacific  Countries 
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FIRST  PAN-PACIFIC  COMMERCIAL  CONFERENCE 

Called  by  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  to  Meet  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  October  25,  1922 


AGENDA 
Opening  Day— Wednesday,  October  25 
General  Topic — Significant  Pan-Pacific 

Commercial  Problems  of  My  Country. 

(One  speaker  from  each  country  to 

give  a  brief  paper.) 

Second  Day— Thursday,  October  26 

General    Topic  —  Communication  and 
Transportation. 

1.  Survey  of  existing  cable  and  wire- 
less facilities,  with  suggestions  for 
meeting  present  deficiencies. 

2.  Establishment  of  lower  special 
rates,  fixing  responsibility  and 
granting  general  improved  facilities 
for  the  press. 

3.  An  analysis  of  present  trade  routes 
and  the  development  of  possible 
new  routes. 

4.  Desirability  of  free  zones  or  free 
ports  in  Pacific  lands. 

Third  Day— Friday,  October  27 
General  Topic — Development  and  con- 
servation of  natural  resources. 

1.  Methods  to  be  employed  in  saving 
the  Pan-Pacific  fisheries. 

2.  Development  of  Pan-Pacific  fuel 
resources  in  order  to  provide  for 
future  expansion  of  Pacific  in- 
dustry and  transportation. 

3.  Steps  to  be  taken  toward  preven- 
tion of  crises  in  the  world  rice  and 
sugar  situation. 

Fourth  Day— Monday,  October  30 

General  Topic — Finance    and  Invest- 
ments. 

1.  Measures  to  be  followed  for  re- 
lieving exchange  difficulties. 

2.  The  need  for  greater  uniformity 
in  bills  of  exchange  and  other 
commercial  documents. 


3.  Terms  of  credit  in  Pan-Pacific  area 
as  an  aid  to  foreign  trade. 

4.  Standardization  of  trade  certificates 
How  to  insure  reliability. 

Fifth  Day— Tuesday,  October  31 

(Last  Session) 

General  Topic — Inter-nation  relations  in 
*   the  Pan-Pacific  area. 

1.  Arbitration  of  commercial  mis- 
understandings. 

2.  The  need  for  cooperation  among 
the  various  agencies  interested  in 
Pan-Pacific  problems. 

3.  Reports  of  special  committees. 

4.  Resolutions  including  recommen- 
dations for  legislation. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

Tuesday— October  24 

Reception  at  wharf,  autos  provided  by 
trustees  of  Union  and  their  friends. 
Lunch  with  individual  citizens  or  at 
Moana.   Surfing  in  the  afternoon. 

Evening:  Pan-Pacific  Union  welcom- 
ing dinner  at  hotel. 

Wednesday— October  25 

Morning:  Session  at  Palace.  Noon: 


Lunch  at  Ad  Club, 
at  Palace. 


Afternoon:  Session 


Thursday— October  26 

Morning:  Session  at  the  Palace. 
Lunch :  Rotary  Club.  Afternoon :  Ses- 
sion at  the  Palace. 

Evening:  Dinner  with  the  Chinese 
merchants. 

Friday— October  27 

Morning:  Session  at  the  Palace. 
Noon:  Lunch  with  Hawaiian  Club. 
Afternoon:    Session  at  the  Palace. 
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Saturday — October  28 

Trip  around  the  Island.  Autos  from 
Auto  Club.  Lunch  at  Haleiwa  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Reception  at 
Leilehua. 

Evening:  Dinner  with  the  Japanese 
merchants. 

Sunday — October  29 

Pan-Pacific  Service  at  church  or  rest. 

Monday— October  30 

Session  at  Palace  in  morning.  Noon: 
Lunch  with  citizens  or  at  University, 
Commercial  and  Pacific  Clubs,  with  in- 
dividual members.  Afternoon:  Session, 
at  Palace. 

Tuesday— October  31 

Morning:  Business  session  at  Palace. 
Afternoon  and  evening  free. 

Wednesday — November  1 

Sail  10  a.  m.  for  Hilo  and  the  Vol- 
cano. 

Thursday— November  2 

Morning,  arrive  Hilo,  visit  Volcano. 

Friday — November  3 

Morning,  sail  from  Hilo  for  Hono- 
lulu. 

Saturday— November  4 

Arrive  Honolulu  a.  m.  Shopping. 

Monday — November  6 

Visit  Pineapple  and  Sugar  Planta- 
tions, guests  of  H.  S.  P.  A.  and  Pine- 
apple Association. 

Tuesday— November  7 

Guests  of  Banks  and  friends. 

Wednesday — November  8 

Sail  for  San  Francisco. 


•  Steamship  Sailings 

The  last  steamer  leaving  San  Francisco 
in  time  for  the  Conference  will  be  the 
Maui  (Matson  Navigation  Company,  120 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco),  departing 
at  10  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  October  18. 

From  Seattle,  the  Lurline,  of  the  Mat- 
son  Navigation  Company,  c/o  Alexander  & 
Baldwin,  Mehlhorn  Bldg.,  Seattle,  will  sail 
on  September  30,  arriving  in  Honolulu 
October  9. 

From  Los  Angeles,  The  City  of  Loa  An- 
geles' of  the  Los  Angeles  Steamship  Com- 
pany, 517  S.  Spring  St.,  sails  for  Honolulu 
October  7,  arriving  October  13,  and  The 
City  of  Honolulu  sails  October  21,  arriving 
October  27. 

The  Canadian-Australian  liner  Niagara 
will  leave  Vancouver  (741  Hastings  St., 
West),  and  Victoria  (c/o  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Co.)  about  September  22,  arriving 
in  Honolulu  about  September  30,  and  the 
Makura  will  leave  the  same  ports  October 
20,  arriving  in  Honolulu  October  28.  Pas- 
sengers from  Seattle  may  connect  at 
Victoria. 

From  China  and  Japan  the  S.  S.  Tenyo 
Mara  of  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kalsha  will  arrive 
in  Honolulu  October  26th.  She  will  sail 
from  Hongkong  on  October  4,  from  Shang- 
hai on  October  8,  from  Yokohama  on  Oc- 
tober 16.  Manila  delegates  may  make  con- 
nection at  Hongkong.  Delegates  from  Slam, 
Malay,  and  .  Java,  will  connect  at  Hongkong. 

The  China  Mail  S.  S.  Co.  will  dispatch 
the  China  from  Shanghai  about  September 
19,  and  she  is  due  in  Honolulu  about 
October  4. 

The  Pacific  Mail  Steamer  President  Wil- 
son will  leave  Manila  about  September  28, 
Hongkong  about  October  4,  Shanghai  about 
October  7,  and  Yokohama  about  October  12, 
arriving  in  Honolulu  October  20. 

From  Australia  the  Oceanic  liner  Sonoma 
will  leave  Sydney  about  September  13,  ar- 
riving in  Honolulu  September  26,  or  the 
Ventura  will  leave  Sydney  October  17, 
arriving  in  Honolulu  October  31. 

From  Auckland,  Sydney  and  Fiji,  the 
Canadian-Australian  liner  Makura  will  sail 
from  Sydney,  September  21,  from  Auckland 
September  26,  arriving  in  Honolulu  October 
7th. 

From  South  American  ports  the  Toyo 
Kisen  Kalsha,  Seiyo  Mara  will  arrive  in 
Honolulu  about  October  1,  leaving  Val- 
paraiso August  9,  Iquique,  Chile,  August  21, 
Balboa  September  2. 

At  the  earliest  possible  moment  dele- 
gates to  the  Conference  should  take  up  the 
matter  directly  with  the  agents  of  the 
steamship  lines  and  make  the  necessary 
reservations. 
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Plans  are  rapidly  being  consummated 
for  the  Par-Pacific  Commercial  Confer- 
ence, which  is  to  be  held  here  in  Hono- 
lulu beginning  October 
Pan-Pacific  25th  next.  The  following 
Commercial  countries  and  colonies 
Conference  bordering  on  the  Pacific 
will  be  represented  by 
delegates :  Siberia,  China,  Japan,  Siam, 
Java,  the  Philippines,  Indo  China,  New 
Zealand,  Australia,  the  Hawaiian  Isl- 
ands, Canada,  and  the  United  States. 

From  advices  received  at  the  Pan- 
Pacific  office,  it  is  probable  that  dele- 
gates will  be  in  attendance  also  from 
Mexico  and  from  some  of  the  Central 
and  South  American  countries.  From 
present  indications  this  conference  of 
the  leaders  in  the  field  of  finance  and 
commerce  from  about  the  Pacific  bids 
fair  to  be  the  most  notable  conference 
which  has  been  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union. 

The  Australian  National  Research 
Council  yesterday  considered  the  pro- 
posal to  hold  the  Pan-Pacific  Scientific 
Conference  in  Sydney 
The  Second  Pan-  and  Melbourne  next 
Pacific  Scientific  year.  The  council 
Conference  gave  the  movement 

its  hearty  support, 
following  an  interesting  address  by 
Mr.  E.  C.  Andrews,  Government  geol- 
ogist and  Australian  representative  of 
the  standing  committee  appointed  at 
the  close  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Conference, 
held  in  Honolulu  in  1920. 

Mr.  Andrews  said  that  the  first  Pan- 
Pacific  Commercial  and  Education  Con- 
gress was  held  in  Hawaii  in  1920. 
It  was  then  agreed  that  this  Pan- 
Pacific  Conference  should  not  be  aban- 
doned, but  held  triennially.  Tokio 
University  asked  that  the  next  confer- 
ence be  held  in  Japan;  New  Zealand 


and  Australia  urged  that  they  be  given 
a  chance  also,  because  the  problems  of 
the  South  Pacific  were  so  important, 
and  belonged  to  the  general  problems 
that  were  of  such  interest  to  us  all. 
The  United  States  representatives  were 
agreeable  to  this  course.  For  financial 
reason  New  Zealand  waived  her  claims 
and  Australia's  invitation  was  accepted. 
Through  the  efforts  of  Professor  David, 
Mr.  Knibbs,  Mr.  Cambage,  and  himself 
(Mr.  Andrews),  the  Commonwealth 
Government  promised  £5000  if  the  con- 
ference was  held  in  Australia. 

The  point  now  was,  said  Mr.  An- 
drews, what  should  be  the  scope  of  this 
conference.  On  the  assumption  that  in 
the  Pacific  they  had  unity  of  structure, 
biology,  geology,  and  so  on,  if  they 
could  take  such  questions,  for  instance, 
as  sugar  cane,  they  could  benefit  from 
the  experiences  of  other  Pacific  islands 
in  the  solution  of  problems  that  arose 
here.  Then  there  were  banana  and 
pineapple  diseases,  as  well  as  general 
tropical  diseases,  the  spawning  grounds 
of  fish,  etc.,  in  regard  to  which  they 
could  learn  much  by  unified  effort. 
This  was  the  basis  of  the  first  Pan- 
Pacific  union  held  at  Honolulu,  and 
which  they  hoped  to  continue  in  Aus- 
tralia next  year. 

Professor  David  said  that  the  vote 
of  £5000  of  the  Commonwealth  Gov- 
ernment could  be  expended  through  the 
Institute  of  Science  and  Industry.  An 
invitation  had  already  been  sent  to  the 
National  Research  Council  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  which  controlled  the  move- 
ment in  America,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  Congress.  This  invitation 
had  been  accepted.  The  question  of 
sending  the  general  invitations  was  now 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Knibbs,  who  was 
the  advisory  officer  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  this  matter. 
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It  was  decided  that  the  officers  of  the 
National  Council  of  Research  be  added 
to  the  existing  Pan-Pacific  Committee 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangements, 
and  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
gramme for  the  Australian  conference 
in  1923. 

(Sydney  Morning  Herald  Aug.  18,  1922) 

Mr.  Percy  Hunter  who  has  been  in 
London  for  the  past  eighteen  months 
as  the  active  head  of  the  Migration 
and  Settlement  Committee 
Percy  for  the  Government  of  Aus- 
Hunter's  tralia  returned  to  Australia 
Visit  by  way  of  the  United  States 
and  Hawaii  in  order,  pri- 
marily, to  meet  Mr.  Alexander  Hume 
Ford,  Director  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union, 
and  to  renew  his  earlier  acquaintance- 
ships in  Honolulu. 

Mr.  Ford  and  Mr.  Hunter  have  been 
closely  associated  in  developing  the  idea 
which  has  now  grown  into  the  Pan- 
Pacific  movement  and  which  has  its 
concrete  expression  in  the  organization 
known  as  the  Pan-Pacific  Union. 

It  was  on  Mr.  Ford's  first  visit  to 
Australia,  having  been  detailed  by 
Judge  Walter  F.  Frear  to  investigate 
the  Australian  Tourist  Bureaus,  that 
he  met  Mr.  Hunter  who  at  that  time 
was  the  active  head  of  the  organiza- 
tion, having  to  do  with  the  tourist 
activities  of  Australia.  Mr.  Ford  has 
said  that  it  was  in  a  conversation  with 
Mr.  Percy  Hunter  over  a  luncheon 
table  in  Sydney  that  a  spark  was 
struck  which  had  lodgment  in  his  mind 
and  which  has  developed  increasingly 
into  the  movement  now  becoming  so 
well  and  so  favorably  known  in  the 
Pacific. 

Mr.  Hunter  on  the  occasion  of  a 
former  visit  to  Hawaii  in  speaking  of 
the  beginnings  of  the  movement,  said: 
"The  germ  of  the  movement  was  plant- 
ed in  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Ford 


over  a  luncheon  table  in  Sydney  a  lit- 
tle more  than  three  years  ago.  Planted 
in  his  busy  brain,  the  idea  grew  and 
took  shape.  With  Mr.  Ford  to  have  an 
idea  is  to  translate  it  into  actioa  With 
the  help  of  the  live,  public-spirited  men 
of  Honolulu,  men  keener  and  more 
public-spirited  than  I  have  met  in  any 
community,  with  an  equally  live  and 
zealous  Governor  at  their  head  (Gov- 
ernor Walter  F.  Frear),  he  established 
the  club,  and  you  may  see  for  your- 
self in  Honolulu  how  it  has  flourished. 
Here  its  roots  have  struck  and  up- 
reared  a  powerful  trunk." 

It  has  been  a  number  of  years  since 
Mr.  Hunter  made  the  foregoing  state* 
ment.  Again  he  marvels  at. the  growth 
of  the  Pan-Pacific  movement.  He  is 
returning  to  Australia  at  a  very  op- 
portune time  to  again  render  the  move- 
ment, with  which  he  was  so  vitally 
connected  in  its  beginnings,  a  great 
service  in  helping  to  spread  interest 
among  his  countrymen  in  the  forth- 
coming Commercial  Conference  which 
is  to  be  held  in  Honolulu  beginning 
October  25  next.  He  has  stated  that 
it  will  be  his  pleasure  to  make  every 
effort  possible  to  secure  for  the  Con- 
ference a  delegation  of  strong  men 
from  his  country. 

Mr.  Alexander  Hume  Ford,  after  re- 
turning to  Honolulu  from  a  tour 
through  the  United  States  and  Canada 
in  the  interest  of 
The  Director  of  the  the  Pa  n-Pacific 
Pan-Pacific  Union  Commercial  Con- 
in  the  Orient  ference,  left  re- 
cently for  the  Ori- 
ent on  a  similar  trip.  He  is  stopping 
at  the  principal  ports  of  China,  Japan 
and  the  Philippines  long  enough  to  meet 
the  leading  business  men  at  each  point. 
He  reports  that  strong  delegations  will 
be  sent  from  each  of  these  countries. 
He  will  return  early  in  October. 
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Comments  on  the  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference 


(Many  communications  referring  to 
the  Commercial  Conference  in  terms  of 
commendation  have  been  received  at 
the  office  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union.  A 
few  excerpts  follow.) 

Hon.  Herbert  Hoover,  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C.  "I  have 
been  very  much  interested  in  the  pro- 
posed Commercial  Conference  at  Hono- 
lulu and  regret  that  the  modest  funds 
available  for  travel,  as  well  as  the 
unusual  pressure  of  duties  here  in 
Washington  will  prevent  my  detailing 
Mr.  Klein  as  a  representative  of  this 
Department.  However,  instructions 
have  been  sent  to  Commercial  Attache 
Arnold  to  represent  the  Department  and 
I  feel  sure  you  will  find  him  a  most 
acceptable  delegate." 

Hon.  Henry  C.  Wallace,  Secretary, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  "I  assure  you  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  interested  in 
the  efforts  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  in 
working  for  the  welfare  and  in  develop- 
ing the  various  relations  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Pacific." 

Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington, 
D.  C.  "I  am  in  thorough  sympathy 
with  the  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Con- 
ference. I  hope  it  all  goes  well.  It 
can  have,  and  should  have,  a  most 
beneficial  effect.  My  sole  regret  is  that 
I  am  not  able  to  be  with  you  at  the 
time." 

Hon.  James  Mitchell,  Premier,  West- 
ern Australia:  "I  desire  to  say  that  I 
am  fully  in  sympathy  with  the  objects 
of  the  Conference  and  am  certain  its 
deliberations  will  be  both  stimulating 
and  productive  of  good.  I  would  add 
that  I  highly  appreciate  the  valuable 
work  that  your  Union  has  already  done 
towards  the  advancement  of  the  races 


and  peoples  of  the  Pacific." 

Hon.  Charles  B.  Warren,  U.  S.  Am- 
bassador to  Japan,  Tokio,  Japan.  "May 
I  express  my  personal  good  wishes  for 
the  success  of  the  Conference  next 
autumn?" 

Viscount  Shibusawa,  Tokyo,  Japan. 
"The  Hawaiian  Islands  occupy  a  very 
peculiar  position  between  the  United 
States  on  the  one  hand  and  Japan  on 
the  other.  The  Territory  of  Hawaii  is 
indeed  a  nursery  of  inter-racial  human 
products.  The  political,  social  and  in- 
dustrial success  of  Hawaii  will  help  in 
a  most  concrete  manner  to  do  away 
with  long  standing  racial  prejudices. 
Broad-minded  leaders  will  accomplish 
a  great  deal  in  shaping  the  future 
destiny  of  the  Paradise  of  the  Pacific. 
You  may  expect  quite  a  strong  dele- 
gation from  Japan." 

Prince  Traidos,  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Bangkok, 
Siam.  "I  need  hardly  assure  you  of 
the  deep  interest  which  my  government 
evinces  in  the  approaching  Pan-Pacific 
Conference.  We  wish  to  assure  you  of 
our  interest  in  the  reunions  you  are 
organizing." 

Chenting  T.  Wang,  Director  General 
for  the  Rehabilitation  of  Shantung 
Rights,  Peking,  China.  "As  commercial 
relations  constitute  the  fundamental 
basis  for  international  intercourse,  a 
conference  of  this  nature  will  be  sure 
to  bring  results  beneficial  to  all  parties 
concerned.  The  Government  will  un- 
doubtedly send  a  strong  delegation." 

Hawkling  Yen,  Washington  Confer- 
ence Commission,  Peking,  China.  "I 
cannot  but  feel  the  profound  significance 
of  the  Conference  which  is  to  take 
place,  as  the  growing  importance  of  the 
Pacific  Region  demands  closer  coopera- 
tion in  trade  and  other  relations.  It 
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has  always  been  uiy  ardent  wish  to  see 
conferences  of  this  nature  and  in  this 
organization  I  can  see  the  beginning  of 
its  fulfillment." 

F.  R.  Eldridge,  Chief,  Far  Eastern 
Division,  Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.  C.  "I  am  very  glad 
indeed  to  learn  that  all  indications 
point  to  a  very  successful  Conference, 
and  take  this  means  of  extending  to 
you  my  best  wishes  for  its  success." 

Hon.  George  H.  Scidmore,  American 
Consul  General,  Yokohama,  Japan.  "I 
am  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  admiration  of  this  splendid  project 
for  the  increase  of  mutual  understand- 
ing amongst  the  peoples  of  Pacific 
lands  and  wish  it  the  success  it  de- 
serves." 

H.  H.  Kinyon,  Associate  Editor,  the 
"Trans-Pacific,"  Tokyo,  Japan.  "You 
may  depend  upon  us  to  give  the  Con- 
ference what  notice  we  can  for  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  worthy  project  and 
should  be  the  resultant  of  much  good." 

William  Easton,  "Otago  Daily  Times 
and  Witness  Newspapers  Co.,  Ltd.," 
Dunedin,  New  Zealand.  "I  hope  that 
this  dominion  will  be  able  to  send  a 
large  delegation  to  the  Conference  and 
I  sincerely  trust  their  stay  in  Hono- 
lulu will  be  as  pleasant  as  was  that  of 
the  New  Zealand  Press  delegation  of 
1921." 

G.  W.  Hughes,  National  Secretary, 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  of 
New  Zealand.  "You  can  be  sure  that 
I  will  do  all  that  is  within  my  power  to 
further  the  interests  of  the  Conference, 
by  bringing  it  under  the  notice  of  any 
of  my  commercial  friends  who  are  like- 
ly to  be  interested.  If  the  Conference 
strikes  the  same  high  note,  as  did  the 
former  meetings  held  in  Honolulu, 
nothing  but  the  highest  good  can  result. 
The  'Bulletin'  (Pan-Pacific  Union)  helps 
us  to  catch  a  glimmer  of  the  spirit 


which  has  animated  the  other  Confer- 
ences/' 

Hon.  C.  E.  Unson,  Acting  Secretary, 
Department  of  Commerce  &nd  Com- 
munications, Manila,  P.  I.  "Wishing 
the  Conference  success  and  hoping  it 
may  be  able  to  bring  all  nations  and 
peoples  about  the  Pacific  into  closer 
contact  and  relationship,  I  beg  to  re- 
main— " 

George  J.  Chertkoff,  Vladivostok,  Si- 
beria. "The  Pan-Pacific  Commercial 
Conference  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  Pacific  countries  in  general  and  to 
the  Russian-Siberian  coast  in  particular. 
I  wish  it  great  success  in  its  aims.  We 
have  a  great  desire  to  participate  in 
the  discussion  of  the  questions  of  the 
Pacific.,, 

L.  W.  Wallace,  Executive  Secretary, 
Federal  American  Engineering  Society. 
"The  President  of  our  Federation  was 
here  last  week  and  I  discussed  this  mat- 
ter with  him.  He  was  most  favorably 
impressed  and  instructed  me  to  endea- 
vor to  secure  the  appointment  of  a  high 
grade  man  to  represent  the  Federation." 

Julean  Arnold,  Commercial  Attache, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Shang- 
hai, China.  "I  am  deeply  in  sympathy 
with  the  plans  of  the  Conference  and 
would  welcome  an  opportunity  to  be 
present.  I  feel  I  would  personally 
profit  a  great  deal  from  the  contact 
which  this  Conference  will  afford." 

M.  A.  Oudin,  Vice-President,  Interna- 
tional General  Electric  Co.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  "We  are  much  interested  in  the 
movement  and  will  be  very  glad  to  be 
represented  if  possible." 

John  C.  Merriam,  President,  Carne- 
gie Institute,  Washington,  D.  C  "I 
am  very  desirous  of  seeing  the  closest 
relations  between  commerce  and  sci- 
ence and  in  the  handling  of  the  great 
problems  which  are  before  us  for  set- 
tlement in  the  Pacific.  I  realize  fully 
the  need  for  bringing  to  bear  all  or- 
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ganized  knowledge  and  effort  touching 
upon  these  questions." 

Meyer  Lissner,  U.  S.  Shipping  Board, 
Washington,  D.  C.  "Certainly  the 
Shipping  Board  should  in  some  man- 
ner be  represented.  I  wish  personally 
I  might  go,  but  I  think  that  will  be 
out  of  the  question.  I  shall,  however, 
take  the  matter  up  within  a  short  time 
with  some  of  the  other  members  of  the 
Board,  or  Vice-President  of  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation,  and  will  do 
what  I  can  to  cooperate  in  seeing  that 
our  organization  is  properly  repre- 
sented. 

Robert  H.  Beach,  Business  Manager, 
The  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce. 
"We  would  like  very  much  to  have 
Chicago  suitably  represented." 

Arnold  Kruckman,  Secretary-Trea- 
surer, League  of  the  Southwest.  "I 
hope  this  Conference  will  be  thorough- 
ly successful  in  the  objects  for  which 
it  is  called.  Be  sure  to  let  me  know 
if  there  is  any  way  in  which  we  can 
cooperate  further." 

Sir  Harry  Braddon,  Sydney,  Austra- 
lia. "I  am  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
aims  and  objects  of  the  Union.  I  could 
very  sincerely  wish  that  it  were  pos- 
sible for  me  to  attend  and  I  note  Sir 
Arthur  Rickard  is  helping  you  in  Syd- 
ney." 

I.  Inouye,  Bank  of  Japan,  Tokyo, 
Japan.  "No  doubt  this  is  the  asupicious 
moment  for  our  leading  business  men 
of  both  countries  to  meet  together  at 
the  round  table  and  discuss  such  im- 
portant matters  as  are  shown  in  the 
agenda,  and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped 
that  this  Commercial  Conference  will 
eventually  result  in  bringing  all  neigh- 
bouring peoples  of  the  Pacific  into 
closer  friendly  relationship,  for  the 
problem  of  the  Pacific  is  too  vast  a 
problem  to  be  solved  by  statesmen 
only." 


S.  Hayakawa,  South  Manchuria  Rail- 
way Co.,  Dairen,  Manchuria.  "I  earn- 
estly wish  and  fervently  pray  that  the 
coming  Conference  will  be  a  grand  suc- 
cess and  the  humanitarian  aim  and  ef- 
fort of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  should 
be  known  to  the  Powers,  and  out  of 
which  whole  nations  of  the  world  may 
draw  an  unmeasurable  blessing." 

Edward  N.  Vose,  Editor,  "The 
World's  Markets"  and  "Dun's  Inter- 
national Review",  New  York,  N.  Y. 
"We  are  deeply  interested  in  all  the 
topics  to  be  discussed  at  this  Confer- 
ence and  will  follow  the  reports  very 
closely." 

W.  P.  Wilson,  Director,  the  Commer- 
cial Museum,  Philadelphia,  Penn.  "You 
have  certainly  laid  out  a  fine  program 
and  I  hope  you  will  have  delegates 
from  all  quarters  of  the  globe." 

E.  D.  Kilburn,  Vice-President,  Wes- 
tinghouse  Electric  International  Co. 
New  York,  N.  Y.  "We  wish  to  express 
our  interest  in  the  work  which  you  are 
doing,  and  extend  our  wishes  for  a 
successful  convention." 

Kinya  Okajima,  Seattle,  Washington. 
"I  can  see  clearly  the  importance  of 
its  work  (Pan-Pacific  Union),  and 
highly  appreciate  the  services  that  are 
being  rendered  in  an  effort  to  solve 
the;  Pacific  problems,  both  social  and 
economic.  To  a  man  of  narrow  mind- 
edness,  they  are  the  most  difficult 
problems,  but  to  the  broad-minded 
man,  who  has  a  great  vision  concerning 
the  future  of  our  civilization  and  the 
progress  of  different  nations  and  races, 
they  are  very  interesting  and  solvable 
problems.  I  am,  therefore,  wishing 
you  and  your  colleagues  every  success 
and  Heaven's  choicest  blessings." 

Edward  J.  Nally,  President,  Radio 
Corporation  of  America,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  "Please  accept  my  very  best 
wishes  for  the  success  of  the  Confer- 
ence and  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union. 
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J.  H.  Tregoe,  Secretary-Treasurer, 
National  Association  of  Credit  Men, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  "I  ana  delighted  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Editors 
of  our  'Credit  Monthly',  the  agenda 
of  the  Conference.  I  am  confident  they 
will  be  more  than  pleased  to  give  this 
conspicuous  space  in  a  near  issue.  The 
matter  is  of  particular  interest  to  our 
Foreign  Trade  Department." 

Charles  Hodges,  Asst.  Professor  of 
Foreign  Trade,  New  York  University. 
"Please  rest  assured  of  my  deep  inter- 
est in  your  work  and  my  desire,  on  be- 
half of  the  New  York  University,  to 
facilitate  in  any  other  way  here  at  the 
'Cross  Roads  of  World's  Finance.'  " 

Harry  H.  Lewis,  Secretary,  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Suva,  Fiji.  "This  Cham- 
ber fully  realizes  the  importance  of  the 
Conference  and  trust  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  arrange  for  a  representative  to 
be  present." 

K.  Kishinouye,  Imperial  University, 
Tokyo,  Japan.  "The  question  of  the 
fishery  resources  of  the  Pacific  is  a 
very  urgent  one.  I  hope  that  the  re- 
sources will  gradually  be  increased 
and  properly  utilized  through  the  cor- 
dial cooperation  of  all  the  nationalities 
around  the  ocean.  I  fully  believe  that 
the  coming  Congress  will  be  a  suc- 
cess." 

Mark  Baker  Young,  Inspector,  Com- 
monwealth Bank,  Sydney,  Australia. 
"I  am  pleased  to  hear  that  you  have 
expectations,  from  the  support  accord- 
ed already,  that  the  forth-coming  Con- 
ference will  be  a  notable  one." 

Sir  Denison  Miller,  Governor,  Com- 
monwealth Bank,  Sydney,  Australia.  "I 
hope  your  best  expectations  will  be 
fully  realized  for  much  public  benefit 
must  follow  upon  the  interchange  of 
views  amongst  the  delegates." 

R.  H.  Tanner,  Secretary,  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Brisbane,  Australia.  "Such 


conferences  should  be  productive  of 
much  that  is  good." 

C.  C.  Wang,  President,  Chinese  East- 
ern Railway,  Harbin,  China.  "I  have 
no  doubt  such  a  Conference  will  prove 
beneficial  to  both  the  delegates  and  to 
the  countries  which  they  represent  I 
regret  very  much  my  inability  to  par- 
ticipate in  such  gathering  on  account 
of  official  duties." 

Benito  Siy  Cong  Bieng,  Manila,  P.  I. 
"Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  upon 
your  idea  of  calling  the  Pan-Pacific 
Commercial  Conference.  Without  doubt 
the  gathering  is  going  to  be  a  notable 
one  and  I  share  in  your  belief  that  it 
will  lead  in  laying  the  foundation  for 
better  understanding  of  the  Pacific 
Region  and  real  cooperation  in  busi- 
ness affairs.  Please  accept  my  most 
sincere  wishes  for  a  most  successful 
meeting." 

H.  Y.  Moh,  Hou  Sung  Cotton  Mill, 
Ltd.,  Shanghai,  China.  "The  topics 
set  forth  in  the  agenda  are  all  well 
selected.  I  am  sure  that  sufficient 
government  delegates  will  be  sent  from 
this  country  to  participate  in  the  Con- 
ference. I  confidently  hope  that  the 
representative  body  will  be  a  large 
one. 

Hollington  K.  Tong,  Assistant  Edi- 
tor, Review  of  the  Far  East,  Tientsin, 
China.  "It  is  unnecesary  for  me  to 
say  that  I  am  doing  all  I  can  to  give 
publicity  to  this  Conference  in  China." 

W.  H.  Donald,  Co-Director,  Govern- 
ment Bureau  of  Economic  Information, 
Peking,  China.  "We  shall  certainly  be 
glad  to  do  all  we  can  to  insure  a  large 
delegation  from  China." 

Dr.  John  C.  Ferguson,  Peking,  China. 
"You  may  be  sure  that  I  will  do  all 
in  my  power  to  favor  China's  sending 
delegates  to  this  Conference.  It  will 
be  a  very  important  gathering." 

Leo  Kooyker,  Chief  Engineer,  Neth- 
lands    Harbor    Works,  Amsterdam. 
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"During  my  visit  to  India  I  heard  from 
your  Association  and  the  work  you 
are  doing  in  the  East." 

W.  T.  Kemper,  Chairman,  Board  of 
Commercial  Trust,  Kansas  City.  "I 
had  hoped  to  attend  the  Conference,  as 
I  believe  you  are  doing  a  great  work, 
not  only  for  the  United  States  but  for 
all  the  peoples  of  the  Pacific." 

U.  Yoneyama,  Miysui  Bank,  Tokyo, 
Japan.  "It  is  my  earnest  desire  that 
this  movement  will  bind  ever  closer 
the  ties  of  commercial  relations  of  all 
the  Pacific  nations." 

Z.  Horikoshi,  S.  Horikoshi  &  Co., 
Tokio,  Japan.  "The  Conference  will 
certainly  give  most  valuable  results  in 
creating  inter-racial  friendships." 

H.  Hijikata,  Industrial  Bank  of  Ja- 
pan. "I  sincerely  believe  that  the  con- 
ference is  a  most  timely  gathering  and 
that  it  will  make  an  important  contri- 
bution to  the  development  of  mutual 
understanding  and  friendship  among 
the  nations  and  races  about  the  Pacific." 

K.  Okura,  Okura  &  Co.,  Ltd.,,  Tokio, 
Japan.  "I  have  heard  of  the  Confer- 
ences of  the  Union  and  am  sure  they 
will  do  good  work." 

S.  Yamada,  Imperial  University,  To- 
kio, Japan.  "Personally,  I  am  in  deep 
sympathy  with  the  aim  and  objects  of 
your  Union  and  congratulate  you  on 


the  many  useful  accomplishments  that 
you  have  already  attained  in  the  inter- 
est of  all  the  countries  facing  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean." 

T.  S.  Mo,  President  the  Han-il  Bank, 
Ltd.,  Seoul,  Korea.  "We  firmly  believe 
in  the  importance  of  international  un- 
derstanding and  cooperation  to  the  end 
that  lasting  peace  will  obtain.  We 
earnestly  hope  that  your  Conference 
will  be  successful  and  will  have  a  sig- 
nal influence  on  all  human  progress." 

T.  H.  Wang,  Manager,  Commercial 
Press,  Ltd.,  Shanghai,  China.  "We 
heartily  indorse  the  calling  of  such  a 
meeting  which  will  undoubtedly  bring 
about  improvements  over  the  existing 
business  relationships." 

S.  Twan,  Bureau  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Nanking,  China.  "Your  work  for  the 
common  interest  of  the  Pacific  has  been 
greatly  admired.  The  Pacific  peace  and 
prosperity  shall  soon  be  set  forth  by 
the  leading  men  of  the  Pacific  to  the 
effect  that  commercial  conditions  of  all 
Pacific  nations  be  thoroughly  consider- 
ed; concrete  means  for  improvement 
suggested;  and  that  unfair  play  in 
trade  be  eliminated;  and  that  equal 
treatment  be  introduced.  This  big  and 
hard  task  requires  the  fullest  develop- 
ment of  the  spirit  of  mutual  helpful- 
ness which  will  make  real  the  ultimate 
outcome  of  the  Conference." 


The  Coming  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference 

By  DR.  G.  de  la-JARRIE, 
Director,  Bureau  of  French  Colonial  Information,  in  "Courrier 
des  Etats-Unis"  (New  York).    (A  translation) 


"Why,  you  do  not  know  anything 
about  the  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Con- 
ference!* That  is  strange;  what  about 
your  diplomatic  service?"  was  the  ex- 
clamation made  during  a  conversation 
on  the  importance  of  the  French  Colo- 
nies by  a  very  eminent  American  citi- 


zen who  knows  very  well  all  questions 
relative  to  industrial  and  commercial 
matters. 

"The  coming  Pan-Pacific  Commercial 
Conference  which  will  be  held  in  Ho- 
nolulu October  25th  to  November  3d  is 
a  very  important  event.   It  is  above  all 
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a  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  is  not  an  enemy  of  the  theory 
of  the  League  of  Nations  with  the  con- 
dition that  the  zone  of  influence  shall 
be  near  the  United  States,  in  other 
words  the  United  States  is  not  an 
enemy  of  the  League  of  Nations  so  far 
as  neighboring  countries  are  concerned. 

"The  Washington  Conference  was  a 
success  just  because  the  subject  was 
a  definite  one.  Public  opinion  in  Amer- 
ica was  compelled  to  seek  for  a  solu- 
tion and  adopt  some  policy.  Washing- 
ton made  of  that  situation  a  Bush 
League  of  American  nations  and  others 
having  some  interests  in  the  Pacific, 
and  Washington  is  very  glad  now  to  be 
the  center  of  that  new  arbitration  court. 

"The  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Con- 
ference is  extremely  interesting  for  the 
United  States.  The  initiative  of  that 
conference  is  purely  American.  The 
Pan-Pacific  Union,  under  whose  pa- 
tronage the  conference  is  to  be  held, 
is  not  a  novice  in  the  art  of  attaining 
results.  You  know  that  the  Union  has 
organized  three  conferences :  one  for 
natural  scientists ;  one  for  educators ; 
and  one  for  newspaper  men.  The  or- 
ganizers are  expecting  a  great  success 
of  the  next  conference  in  Honolulu, 
which  is  addressed  to  commerce,  in- 
dustry, and  finance.  Their  hope  is  the 
organization  of  points  of  contact  on  a 
solid  field  of  common  interests  among 
the  peoples  of  the  Pacific.  More  than 
thirty  nations  will  take  their  places  at 
that  court  of  peace.  We  shall  see 
there  the  states  of  Latin  America  bor- 
dering on  the  Pacific,  side  by  side  with 
China,  Japan,  Siam,  British  possessions, 
Dutcl  possessions,  the  Philippines, 
Canaia,  the  United  States,  and  perhaps 
Mexico  and  Siberia. 

"But  you  do  not  include  our  posses- 
sions of  Tahiti,  New  Caledonia  and  our 
marvelous  colony  of  Indo-China.  Why 
do  you  not?    It  seems  to  me  that  the 


last  named  colony  should  be  sufficient 
for  us  to  obtain  some  place  in  the  Con- 
ference ? 

"The  object  of  the  Conference  is 
purely  commercial.  Have  you  really 
some  commercial  interests  to  defend  in 
the  Pacific?  Yes,  at  that  Conference 
there  will  be  discussed  means  of  com- 
munication and  of  transportation,  sub- 
marine cables  and  wireless,  routes  of 
navigation,  and  free  ports,  also  some- 
thing concerning  the  possibilities  of 
the  development  of  natural  resources 
of  all  those  countries  of  the  Pacific, 
starting  with  the  question  of  fisheries 
in  Saghalin  and  reaching  to  the  study 
of  coal  mines,  rice  production,  and  all 
matters  having  some  relation  to  the 
production  of  food  stuffs.  Naturally 
the  study  of  the  important  financial 
problems  will  be  discussed,  mostly  those 
concerning  the  terms  of  credit  in  Pan- 
Pacific  areas  and  the  establishment  of 
a  form  of  arbitration  of  commercial 
misunderstandings.  As  you  see,  the 
program  is  a  very  important  one  and 
has  the  merit  of  retaining  the  attention 
of  such  persons  as  the  heads  of  Pa- 
cific governments,  who  are  the  honor- 
ary presidents  of  the  Union. 

Commercial  rivalries  in  the  Pacific 
are  very  acute.  They  prevent  the  de- 
velopment of  some  of  the  very  richest 
regions  or  countries.  m  No  nation  other 
than  the  United  States  has  the  possi- 
bilities of  harmonizing  such  conflicts 
before  they  become  political  antago- 
nists, as  you  must  recognize. 

"It  is  rather  difficult  to  foresee  what 
the  results  of  the  Conference  will  be. 
We  know  that  the  Pacific  is  now,  more 
than  ever,  and  especially  after  the 
Washington  Conference,  a  free  ocean 
with  spheres  of  interest  more  or  less 
defined,  and  if  the  Washington  Confer- 
ence has  any  meaning  a  regime  of  jus- 
tice and  protection  towards  the  feeble 
shall  reign.    The  pact  signed  by  the 
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Big  Four  shall  guarantee  such  a  re- 
gime, being  one  of  the  most  important 
constructive  reactions  in  the  diplomacy 
of  the  great  war,  and  the  Conference 
in  Honolulu  will  be  one  of  the  bright- 
est assemblies  of  international  harmony 
for  which  the  Conference  at  Washing- 
ton has  opened  the  way. 

"The  United  States  will  always  sup- 
port the  League  of  Nations  bordering 
on  the  Pacific,  and  we  Americans  be- 
lieve that  the  first  foundation  laid  at 
Washington  will  be  followed  by  the 
conscientious  participation  of  all  Ameri- 
can people." 

The  foregoing  is  a  brief  summary  of 
the  opinion  of  an  eminent  American 
citizen  in  a  position  to  know  the  feel- 
ings of  his  country  as  far  as  Pacific 
problems  are  concerned,  which  will  re- 
veal to  us  some  surprises. 

As  you  can  see  during  all  that  con- 
versation never  has  there  been  a  ques- 
tion of  France  or  her  interests.  Not 
once  has  our  colony  of  Indo-China  been 
mentioned.  Not  once  have  our  posses- 
sions of  the  Pacific  been  in  question.  It 
seems  as  if  people  wish  to  keep  in  sil- 
ence all  things  concerning  the  French 
colonies,  and  we  have  the  right  of  ask- 
ing anxiously  if  we  are  not  going  to 
witness  a  renewed  attitude  like  that 
of  the  13th  of  December,  1922,  during 
the  Washington  Conference. 

The  question  is  clear  now.  France 
has  great  interests  in  the  Pacific,  and 
she  is  not  included  in  the  list  of  honor- 
ary presidents  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Con- 
ference. France  possesses  Indo-China, 
New  Caledonia,  the  French  settlements 
in  Australasia,  the  New  Hebrides,  and 
not  any  one  of  these  vast  colonies  has 
been  invited  to  institute  committees  of 
study  and  to  send  delegates.  It  is  a 
bitter  pill  for  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  colonial  politics  of  France. 
However,  Washington  did  send  the 
invitations. 


France  must  be  heard  where  Pacific 
affairs  are  concerned.  We  have  to 
follow  American  and  British  colonial 
politics.  We  have  to  watch  the  coloni- 
al work  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
concerning  the  relations  with  the  New 
Hebrides  and  the  Society  Islands  and 
Touamatou.  We  have  to  defend  our 
interests  against  incorrect  propaganda, 
and  we  have  always  to  answer  that 
propaganda  not  in  France,  because  it 
is  of  no  use,  but  in  the  places  where 
that  propaganda  is.  We  fail  in  doing 
this  sometimes  because  we  are  indif- 
ferent, or  because  we  are  not  able,  or 
because  we  do  not  have  the  funds  for 
propaganda  in  spite  of  what  our  repre- 
sentatives can  tell. 

Every  day  British  and  American 
newspapers  used  to  have  news  articles 
which  told,  for  instance,  that  our 
French  settlements  in  Australia  were 
being  depopulated  on  account  of  miser- 
able living  conditions,  and  that  they 
are  going  to  be  bought  by  Japan. 
The  next  day  they  would  say  our  com- 
merce in  Tahiti  is  non-existent,  being 
95%  in  the  hands  of  Americans;  that 
in  Papeete  the  people  do  not  speak 
French,  only  English  and  Japanese; 
that  our  officers  in  the  administration 
are  always  drunk;  that  our  flag  is 
not  known  over  there  and  that  it  is 
no  more  flown  since  the  "Zelee"  was 
sunk  by  the  Germans;  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  not  safe  and  that  each 
year  a  new  governor  is  sent  out  and 
sometimes  he  has  no  time  to  take 
possession  of  the  place,  etc.,  etc. 

In  spite  of  all  that  those  propagan- 
dists tell,  they  never  forget  to  mention 
the  fact  that  Tahiti  is  in  a  marvelous 
situation  at  the  cross  roads  of  navi- 
gation between  the  United  States,  New 
Zealand,  and  Australia.  Another  French 
possession  is  located  between  the  South 
American  republics  and  China  and 
Japan.    And  they  have  to  add  that  the 
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opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  placed 
Tahiti  on  the  Panama,  Sydney,  Auck- 
land line. 

On  account  of  the  New  Hebrides 
some  Australian  and  New  Zealand  pa- 
pers used  to  tell  that  our  people  are 
asking  the  Australian  Parliament  to 
take  the  colony  under  her  protection, 
or  they  relate  that  some  of  our  pos- 
sessions are  to  be  sold  and  probably 
Australia  will  buy.  Concerning  New 
Caledonia,  Australia  used  to  tell  that 
we  are  going  to  sell  it  to  Japan  which 
has  a  preponderant  situation  in  the 
port  of  Noumea,  and  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  give  or  sell  the  colony  to  Japan 
on  account  of  the  important  place  she 
has  and  that  Japan  used  to  employ 
Noumea  as  a  naval  station.  They  have 
said,  as  far  as  Indo-China  is  concerned, 
that  insurrections  and  revolutions  are 
spreading  all  around,  that  Bolshevism 
is  reaching  those  countries. 

As  we  know,  all  this  propaganda  is 
made  for  commercial  purposes,  and  we 
shall  answer  with  commercial  data, 
putting  aside  all  sentimental  arguments. 

First,  Indo-China.  As  the  people  are 
disposed  to  ignore  that  colony,  we  are 
going  to  state  that  she  exists  and  she 
is  very  strongly  organized,  that  she 
never  fails  to  seize  opportunities  to  de- 
velop, and  that  for  years  the  colony 
has  been  in  commerce  with  Yunnam 
and  Hongkong  and  San  Francisco.  We 
have  to  state  that  the  French  Com- 
mercial Attache  at  San  Francisco,  M. 
Gaston  Giraud,  is  doing  his  best  to 
make  Saigon  visited  by  the  American 
navigation  companies,  which  companies 
are  hypnotized  with  Hongkong  and 
Singapore.  The  French  Indo-China 
Union,  as  Mr.  Sarraut  used  to  call  it, 
is  an  exceedingly  rich  country,  and  we 
can  tell  that  she  is  the  granary  of  food 
for  800,000,000  inhabitants,  of  which 
she  is  the  center.    Rice  culture  gives 


more  than  1,500,000  tons  yearly.  Corn 
culture  gives  more  than  100,000  tons. 
Sugar  cane  and  other  cultures  are  giv- 
ing marvelous  results.  As  far  as  mines 
are  concerned,  we  have  iron,  copper, 
tin,  lead,  silver,  graphite,  nickel  and 
gold  in  abundance.  They  are  being  ex- 
ploited in  proportions  to  make  people 
think.  As  far  as  coal  is  concerned,  the 
mines  in  Tonkin  have  unlimited  wealth. 
In  Hongay  we  had  a  production  of 
850,000  tons  in  1921,  and  we  are  ex- 
pecting a  production  of  three  or  four 
million  within  a  short  time.  As  far  as 
industrial  prosperity  is  concerned,  French 
Indo-China  could  give  material  for  a 
volume  that  would  be  very  instructive 
for  those  who  prefer  to  ignore  that 
French  colony  and  its  progress. 

We  cannot  forget,  without  being  un- 
grateful, the  help  of  all  kinds  that  we 
receive  during  the  great  war  from  the 
natives. 

Now  I  do  not  have  to  seek  for  more 
data  or  argument  to  fight  the  propa- 
ganda against  our  possessions  in  the 
Pacific.  I  shall  simply  put  to  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union  a  question:  "Do  you 
think  that  the  commerce  of  the  French 
Colonies  is  important  enough  to  invite 
them  to  participate  in  your  confer- 
ences?" 


Note:  The  Pan-Pacific  Union  desires 
that  all  colonial  possessions  in  the  Pa- 
cific shall  be  represented  at  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Commercial  Conference.  The 
invitations  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union 
were  transmitted  to  the  governments 
concerned  by  the  Department  of  State 
of  the  United  States  through  its  reg- 
ularly established  channels.  This  means 
that  participation  in  the  conference  by 
colonial  possessions  would  be  upon  the 
initiative  of  the  home  government. 
Doubtless  by  this  date  the  French 
government  will  have  instructed  her 
Pacific  colonies  in  the  matter. 
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The  Dominions  Royal  Commission 

By  Hon.  F.  T.  C.  O'Hara,  Deputy  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  of 
Canada,  local  Canadian  officer  for  the  Commission,  and  a  delegate  to  the 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference. 


It  was  proposed  at  the  Imperial  Con- 
ference of  1911,  at  which  the  United 
Kingdom,  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and 
Newfoundland  were  represented,  that  a 
Dominion  Royal  Commission  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
study  of  the  natural  resources,  trade, 
and  legislation  of  certain  portions  of 
His  Majesty's  Dominions.  Pursuant 
to  the  resolution,  what  was  subse- 
quently known  as  the  "Dominions  Roy- 
al Commission"  was  appointed,  and 
began  its  tour  throughout  the  Em- 
pire in  1913. 

By  the  Imperial  Order  in  Council' 
appointing  the  Commission  it  may  be 
briefly  stated  that  the  main  object  was 
to  inquire  into  and  report  upon. 

(a)  The  natural  resources  of  the 
five  self-governing  dominions,  and 
the  best  means  of  developing 
these  resources. 

(b)  The  trade  of  these  parts  of  the 
Empire  with  the  United  King- 
dom, each  other,  and  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

(c)  Their  requirements,  and  those 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the 
matter  of  food  and  raw  ma- 
terials, together  with  the  sources 
of  supply. 

It  was  also  empowered  to  make 
recommendations  and  suggest  methods 
consistent  with  existing  fiscal  policies, 
by  which  the  trade  of  each  of  the  self- 
governing  dominions  with  the  others, 
and  with  the  United  Kingdom,  could 
be  improved  and  extended. 

The    Commission,    while  necessary 


changes  took  place  from  time  to  time, 
consisted  of  six  members  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  one  each  from 
Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South 
Africa  and  Newfoundland. 

The  Commission  traveled  throughout 
the  Empire,  making  progress  reports 
from  time  to  time  as  each  overseas  do- 
minion was  visited.  A  general  secre- 
tary was  appointed  for  the  Commission, 
and  a  local  officer  in  each  of  the  over- 
seas dominions. 

Arrangements  were  made  in  advance 
to  have  papers  prepared  by  experts  in 
the  various  subjects  under  survey. 
These  papers  were  published  in  Lon- 
don, and  a  dozen  or  more  proofs  were 
sent  to  each  of  those  preparing  the  re- 
pective  papers.  The  Commission  there- 
after took  oral  evidence  at  various 
cities  and  towns,  at  which  it  was  ar- 
ranged in  advance  they  should  meet, 
as  the  itinerary  progressed,  and  the 
Commission  questioned  each  expert  and 
the  evidence  reported  in  full.  Nineteen 
volumes  were  issued,  including  five  in- 
terim reports  and  the  final  report.  The 
latter  contained  a  review  of  the  whole, 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

Needless  to  say,  the  work  of  organ- 
izing and  conducting  this  Commission 
was  a  very  great  task,  and  the  un- 
dersigned, though  acting  as  the  local 
officer  for  Canada,  in  all  modesty  de- 
sires to  observe  that  the  spade  work 
done  by  the  various  local  officers 
throughout  the  Empire  and  by  the  staff 
of  the  Commission  in  London  made 
possible  the  very  great  success  finally 
achieved  by  the  Commission. 
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Resumption  of  1242-12  Meetings  Is  Proposed 

Editorial  in  "Nippu  Jiji,"  Aug.  16,  1922. 


When  Alexander  Hume  Ford,  secre- 
tary-director of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union, 
returned  from  the  mainland  yesterday 
morning,  he  gave  the  Nippu  Jiji  a 
written  message,  in  which  he  proposes 
that  the  monthly  inter-racial  get-to- 
gether meetings  which  were  being  held 
until  a  year  ago  be  resumed  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Commer- 
cial Conference. 

It  is  likely  that  Mr.  Ford  made  this 
proposal  in  view  of  the  existing  situa- 
tion, particularly  in  reference  to  the 
language  school  question  over  which 
American  and  Japanese  leaders  differ 
in  opinion.  It  is  probable  that  his  de- 
sire to  settle  such  question  as  the 
language  school  controversy  while 
breaking  bread  and  to  realize  real 
cooperation  and  harmony  has  prompted 
him  to  make  the  proposal. 

The  inter-racial  get-to-gether  meet- 
ings here  referred  to,  are  the  meetings 
of  Japanese,  Americans  and  Chinese, 
twelve  men  from  each  race,  or  the  12- 
12-12  meetings  as  Mr.  Ford  puts  it. 
Supper  is  served  at  these  meetings  and 
current  topics  are  frankly  discussed 
under  the  stipulation  that  nothing  that 
has  been  discussed  shall  be  given  pub- 
licity. 

At  the  meetings  which  were  being 
held  until  a  year  ago,  were  discussed, 
among  other  things,  the  passport  ques- 
tion of  American-born  Japanese,  mis- 
treatment of  American-born  Chinese  by 
mainland  immigration  authorities,  the 
foreign  language  school  question  and 
foreign  language  press  control.    As  a 


result,  facts  about  these  questions  were 
clearly  brought  out  and  understanding 
was  arrived  at.  The  enactment  of  the 
language  school  law  through  the  co- 
operative efforts  of  Americans  and 
Japanese  is  a  gift  of  the  12-12-12  meet- 
ings. 

One  of  the  handicaps  experienced  at 
these  meetings  was  the  lack  on  the 
part  of  the  Japanese  of  adequate  knowl- 
edge of  the  English  language.  While 
this  is  unavoidable  we  believe  that  it 
is  urgently  necessary  that,  in  spite  of 
the  language  shortcoming,  the  meetings 
should  be  resumed. 

In  his  message  Mr.  Ford  says: 
"All  the  money  raised  for  Pan- 
Pacific  work  is  thrown  away  unless  at 
the  center  of  the  Pacific  where  all 
races  meet  and  mingle,  we  do  not 
demonstrate  to  the  whole  world  of  the 
Pacific  that  men  may  gather  in  groups 
regardless  of  nationality  and  work  to- 
gether for  the  good  of  all." 

Mr.  Ford  has  said  what  we  had  in 
mind. 

No  matter  how  cordial  the  relations 
between  countries  may  be,  the  spirit 
of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  will  be  shaken 
to  pieces  unless  the  individual  citizens 
of  the  countries  live  together  in  har- 
mony and  good  will.  Hawaii  must 
take  the  lead  and  demonstrate  to  the 
whole  world  that  she  can  amalgamate 
all  races  in  her  land.  And  we  are  in 
hearty  accord  with  Mr.  Ford's  pro- 
posal to  resume  the  12-12-12  gather- 
ings. 
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PAN- PACIFIC  UN 

Pan-Pacific  Da 

Pan-Pacific  Day,  September  17th,  the 
409th  anniversary  of  Balboa's  discov- 
ery of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  was  fittingly 
celebrated  throughout  the  Orient  and 
around  the  Pacific.  In  Shanghai  sev- 
eral hundred  members  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Association  were  gathered  to- 
gether and  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  C.  H.  Hus- 
ton, made  the  leading  address.  Ad- 
dresses were  also  made  by  the  consuls 
and  trade  agents  of  Pacific  countries 
accredited  to  Shanghai,  and  the  consuls 
of  Pacific  countries  in  Shanghai  were 
elected  honorary  vice-presidents  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Association  of  China. 

In  Tokyo  the  usual  annual  banquet 
of  the  Pan-Pacific  Association  of  Japan 
was  held  and  many  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Peers,  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  business 
men  of  Japan  were  present.  Speeches 
were  made  by  the  embassadors  from 
different  Pacific  countries  and  repre- 
sentation at  the  Pan-Pacific  Commercial 
Conference  was  discussed.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  remarks  of  Prince  I.  Toku- 
gawa,  President  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Association  of  Japan,  and  President  of 
the  Imperial  Diet: 

Your  Excellencies  and  Gentlemen: 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  preside 
at  this  annual  function  celebrating  the 
409th  Anniversary  of  Balboa's  discov- 
ery of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Nothing  could  be  more  appropriate 
than  for  us  members  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Association  of  Japan  to  come  together 
once  a  year  to  commemorate  an  event 
which  marks  the  first  knowledge 
Europe  ever  had  of  the  existence  of 
the  great  ocean  which  now  binds  the 
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in  the  Orient 

nations  bordering  on  its  shores  into  an 
international  union. 

Marco  Polo  had  found  his  way  to 
Eastern  Asia  over  200  years  before 
(1523),  and  no  doubt  gazed  upon  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  for  he  speaks  of  the 
island  of  Zipangu  wonderfully  rich  in 
gold  .  and  precious  stones ;  but  it  re- 
mained for  the  Spanish  adventurer  to 
get  the  first  sight  of  the  great  ocean 
from  a  mountain  top  in  the  isthmus  of 
Panama. 

It  is  particularly  fitting  for  us  to  ob- 
serve the  day  at  this  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Pacific,  when  thanks  to  the 
Washington  Conference  the  ominous 
cloud  of  mutual  suspicion  between 
America  and  Japan  has  been  dispelled 
from  its  surface  and  it  offers  a  brighter 
prospect  than  ever  before  of  being  true 
to  its  name  a  peaceful  highway  for  the 
mutual  interchange  of  knowledge  and 
the  products  of  commerce  and  industry. 

Mr.  Alexander  H.  Ford,  Director  of 
the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  has  lately  visit- 
ed us  on  his  way  to  China  and  the 
Philippines  with  urgent  invitations  to 
the  different  governments,  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  etc.,  to  send  delegates  to 
the  coming  Commercial  Conference  at 
Honolulu. 

Already  Dr.  Sano  and  Prof.  Ishikawa 
of  the  University  of  Commerce  have 
accepted  the  nomination,  and  I  trust 
that  later  on  others  will  be  added  to  the 
number,  so  that  through  the  inter- 
change of  views  and  knowledge  of  the 
actual  needs  and  conditions  of  each 
country,  a  better  understanding  may  be 
arrived  at  for  the  further  development 
of  international  commerce  and  inter- 
course and  for  the  realization  of  per- 
manent peace  and  increasing  prosperity 
of  the  Pacific  countries. 
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Tentative  Program  of  Entertainment 

PAN-PACIFIC  COMMERCIAL  CONFERENCE 


Wednesday,  October  25 

AFTERNOON:  3  P.  M. — Surfing  at  the 
Outrigger  Canoe  Club.  4  to  5:30 — Tea  at 
the  Outrigger  Canoe  Club — Guests  of  the 
Woman's  Auxiliary. 

EVENING:  6:30  P.  M.— Dinner  at  Nuuanu 
Y.  M.  C.  A. — Guests  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union. 

Thursday,  October  26 

MORNING:    9  A.  M.— Opening  session  at 

Palace.    Presentation  of  Pan-Pacific  Flags 

and  organization. 
NOON:    12   M. — Luncheon   at  Laniakea— 

Guests  of  Director,  Pan-Pacific  Union. 
AFTERNOON:    2  P.  M.— Session  at  Palace. 
EVENING:    6:30  P.  M.— Dinner  at  Mochi- 

zuki  Japanese  Club — Guests  of  Japanese 

Community. 

Friday,  October  27 

MORNING:    9  A.  M.— Session  at  Palace. 

NOON:  12  M.— Luncheon  at  Commercial 
Club— Guests  Hawaiian  Civic  Club. 

AFTERNOON:    2  P.  M.— Session  at  Palace. 

EVENING:  7:30  P.  M.— Public  Library 
Auditorium — Motion  pictures  showing 
commercial  development  of  Pacific  lands. 

Saturday,  October  28 

MORNING:    9  A.  M.— Session  at  Palace. 
NOON: 

AFTERNOON:  3  P.  M— Pier  14,  sail  for 
Hilo. 

Sunday,  October  29 

Arrive  at  Hilo— Visit  Volcano— Address  by 
Dr.  Jaggar  on  "Volcanic  Power  for  Com- 
mercial Purposes." 

Monday,  October  30 

MORNING:  7:30  A.  M.— Leave  Volcano 
House;  9:30  A.  M.f  Take  Scenic  Railway 
over  Hamakua  Line  to  Laupahoehoe. 

NOON:    12:30  P.  M— Luncheon  Hilo  Hotel. 

AFTERNOON:    4  P.  M.— Sail  for  Honolulu. 

Tuesday,  October  31 

MORNING:  7:30  P.  M.— Arrive  Honolulu 
and  go  to  hotels. 

NOON:  12:00  M.— Luncheon  at  Commercial 
Club — Guests  of  Rotary  Club. 

AFTERNOON:  2  P.  M. — Committee  meet- 
ings at  Palace. 

EVENING: 


Wednesday,  November  1 

MORNING:    9  A.  M. — Session  at  Palace. 
NOON:  12  M.— Luncheon,  Blue  Room, Young 

Hotel— Guests  of  Ad  Club. 
AFTERNOON:    2  P.  M.— Session  at  Palace. 
EVENING: 

Thursday,  November  2 

MORNING:    9  A.  M.— Session  at  Palace. 

NOON:  12  M.— Luncheon  at  Korean  Chris- 
tian Institute — Guests  of  Korean  Com- 
munity. 

AFTERNOON:    2  P.  M.— Session  at  Palace. 

EVENING:  7  P.  M.— Dinner  at  the  Moana 
Hotel — Guests  of  the  Commercial  Organi- 
zations of  Honolulu. 

Friday,  November  3 

MORNING:    9  A.  M.— Session  at  Palace. 

NOON:  1  P.  M.— Visit  University  of  Ha- 
waii and  luncheon — Guests  of  University. 

AFTERNOON:  2  P.  M— Session  at  Mid- 
Pacific  Institute— Visit  Mid-Pacific  and 
Punahou  schools. 

EVENING:    6:30  P.  M.— Dinner  at  

 — Guests  of  Chinese  Community. 

Saturday,  November  4 

MORNING:  10  A.  M.— All  day  automobile 
drive — Luncheon  at  Haleiwa  Hotel- 
Guests  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Honolulu. 

Sunday,  November  5 

MORNING:  11  A.  M— Services  at  all 
churches.  Special  Hawaiian  service  at 
Kawaiahao  Church. 

AFTERNOON:  2  to  5  P.  M.— Visit  Bishop 
Museum. 

Monday,  November  6 

MORNING:  9  A.  M.  Concluding  session  at 
Palace. 

NOON:  12  M. — Luncheon  at  Laniakea— 
Guests  of  Junior  Pan-Pacific  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

AFTERNOON:  4  to  6  P.  M.— Reception  at 
Washington  Place  —  Guests  of  Hon.  Wal- 
lace R.  Farrington,  Governor  of  Hawaii 
and  President  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union. 
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PAN-PACIFIC  NEWS 


The  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  Hon. 
W.  L.  Mackenzie  King,  has  accepted 
honorary  presidency  of  the  Pan-Pacific 

Union,  and  will  be  con- 
Prime  Minister  firmed  in.  this  position 
Mackenzie  King  at  the  opening  banquet 
Accepts  of    the  Pan-Pacific 

Union  which  begins 
the  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference 
on  the  evening  of  October  25th.  The 
following  is  his  letter  accepting  honor- 
ary presidency : 

Dear  Sir: 

I  duly  received  your  letter  of  the 
17th  July  last,  which  pressure  of  busi- 
ness has  prevented  me  from  taking  up 
before. 

In  the  circumstances  you  set  forth, 
I  have  much  pleasure  in  accepting  the 
position  of  Honorary  President  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union,  though  I  much  fear 
that  my  public  duties  in  Canada  will 
prevent  my  taking  advantage  of  your 
kind  invitation  to  visit  Hawaii  on  the 
occasion  of  the  meeting  to  be  held  there 
next  autumn.  However,  the  Govern- 
ment of  which  I  am  head  has  deputed 
Mr.  F.  C.  T.  O'Hara,  Deputy  Minister 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  to  attend  this 
conference,  for  the  purpose  of  discuss- 
ing and  furthering  the  interests  com- 
mon to  Pacific  nations. 

Wishing  the  Conference  every  suc- 
cess, believe  me, 

Yours  sincerely, 

W.  L.  Mackenzie  King. 

The  Japanese  delegation,  consisting  of 
about  ten  members,  are  officially  bring- 
ing the  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Confer- 
ence the  flag  of  Japan, 
Japan's  Flag  which  will  be  present- 
to  be  Presented  ed  to  the  Governor  of 
Hawaii  as  head  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union.    The  flags  of  all  of 


the  Pacific  countries,  with  children 
dressed  in  the  national  costumes  of  the 
various  Pacific  lands,  will  escort  the 
Japanese  flag,  as  well  as  the  Chinese 
flag,  and  these  will  be  presented  while  a 
chorus  of  one  hundred  children  of  all 
races  sing  the  national  anthems.  The 
American  flag  presented  by  President 
Harding  last  year  will  act  as  a  part  of 
the  escort,  as  will  the  New  Zealand  flag 
presented  by  Premier  Massey. 

The  President  of  China  has  accepted 
honorary  presidency  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union,  and  has  sent  a  silken  flag  of 
China  which  will  be  of- 
The  President  ficially  presented  to  the 
of  China  Honcfrable  Wallace  R. 

Accepts  Farrington,  Governor  of 

Hawaii,  and  President 
of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  at  the  opening 
of  the  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Con- 
ference October  26th.  The  following 
letter  has  been  received  from  His  Ex- 
cellency Li  Yuan-Hung: 

Peking,  China. 
July  31,  1922. 

Dear  Sir: 

In  pursuance  to  instructions  from  His 
Excellency  Li  Yuen-Hung,  I  have  the 
honour  to  convey  to  you  his  grateful 
appreciation  for  the  honour  you  have 
conferred  upon  him  by  asking  him  as 
one  of  the  Honourary  Presidents  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union,  which  he  has  much 
pleasure  to  accept. 

As  requested,  I  am  directed  to  send 
you  under  separate  cover,  His  Excel- 
lency's autographed  photograph  for 
which  please  kindly  give  me  an  acknowl- 
edgment. 

With  assurance  of  my  highest  esteem, 
1  am,  dear  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

CHI  LIEN  SUN, 

Secretary. 
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"God  Speed  the  Pan-Pacific  Union! 
Its  purposes  are  helpful ;  its  aims  lofty ; 
its   influences   potent   and  beneficent. 

Better  acquaintance 
A  Word  from  makes  for  better  un- 
the  Governor  derstanding*.  Cooperative 
of  Alaska         efforts  on  the  part  of 

the  Pacific  Coast  peoples 
must  manifestly  promote  mutual  in- 
terests, speed  progress  and  development, 
contribute  to  peace  and  good  will  and 
safeguard  the  future.  Alaska,  long  a 
land  of  tomorrow,  but  now  a  land  of 
today — craving  to  be  known  and  un- 
derstood— hails  the  organization  of  this 
Union  and  accepts  and  welcomes  a  part 
and  place  therein. 

SCOTT  BONE, 
Governor  of  Alaska." 


The  following  letter  from  the  Post- 
master of  Honolulu,  at  the  Ocean's 
Cross-roads,  may  prove  interesting  food 
for  thought  to  the  delegates  at  the 
First  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Confer- 
ence : 

August  18,  1922. 

Dear  Sir : 

Doubtless  there  is  nothing  new  for 
you  in  the  enclosed.  Nevertheless  I 
think  it  may  be  useful  to  send  you 
copies  of  the  "Parcel  Post  Convention 
of  Buenos  Aires,"  and  the  "Principal 
Convention  of  Buenos  Aires." 

The  effect  is  to  open  up  the  parcel 
post  system  on  the  basis  of  dollar  ex- 
change and  a  fairly  uniform  structure 
of  rates  and  conditions,  as  a  medium 
for  the  development  of  both  business 
and  social  relations  between  the  peo- 
ples of  all  the  American  Republics. 
The  two-cent  letter  rate  is  also  being 


put  into  operation  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible between  the  United  States  and  the 
Central  and  South  American  countries. 

I  believe  these  changes  improving  the 
facilities  of  inter-communication  be- 
tween the  countries  of  the  two  Ameri- 
can continents  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  important  achievements  of  the 
Pan-American  Union.  There  have  been 
a  good  many  difficulties.  I  know  that 
the  Post  Office  Department  has  been 
working  for  the  last  ten  years  towards 
such  agreements  covering  money  order 
exchanges  and  the  parcel  post  system. 

Of  course  I  cannot  speak  for  the 
Post  Office  Department  in  Washington, 
though  I  am  sure  our  Department  will 
cooperate  with  the  Pan-Pacific  Union 
in  any  feasible  way  to  improve  in  a 
similar  manner  the  communications, 
and  facilities  of  commercial  exchanges 
of  goods,  between  the  peoples  and 
countries  which  have  formed  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union.  Any  suggestions  which 
are  received  by  this  office  from  the 
members  of  your  Union  which  this 
office  can  put  into  effect,  will  have 
prompt  attention.  Others,  which  might 
involve  changes  of  treaty  arrangements 
or  of  regulation,  if  received  by  me. 
will  be  forwarded  at  once  to  the  Second 
Assistant  Postmaster  General  at  Wash- 
ington. 

I  was  instrumental  some  time  ago  in 
putting  into  effect  a  parcel  post  ar- 
rangement between  the  United  States 
and  Fiji.  I  would  be  glad  to  advance 
anything  else  of  the  kind  which  is 
brought  to  my  attention. 

Yours  very  truly, 

D.  H.  MacADAM, 
Postmaster. 
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Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Arbitration 


The  following  letter  from  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New 
York  explains  itself  and  may  serve  as 
valuable  food  for  thought  at  the  First 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference: 

Chamber  of  Commerce 

of  the  State  of  New  York, 
Sixty-five  Liberty  Street 
New  York. 
August  22,  1922. 
Mr.  Alexander  Hume  Ford,  Director, 
The  Pan-Pacific  Union, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

My  dear  Mr.  Ford: 

I  at  last  succc.ucd  in  getting  ready 
the  paper  dealing  with  Commercial 
Arbitration,  which  I  promised  to  send 
to  you.  I  am  enclosing  it  herewith, 
marked  (1). 

When  I  had  the  pleasure  of  speaking 
with  you  in  Los  Angeles,  I  also  prom- 
ised to  inform  you  of  the  results  of  the 
San  Francisco  Conference  of  The 
American  Bar  Association.  The  draft 
of  the  Federal  Law,  presented  to  that 
body  by  its  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Trade  and  Commercial  Law,  was  unani- 
mously approved.  The  draft  of  the 
Commercial  Arbitration  Treaty  was  also 
unanimously  approved.  I  am  enclosing 
herewith  copy  of  the  proposed  treaty 
form,  which  is  practically  identical  with 
the  one  contained  in  the  Annual  Report 
of  The  New  York  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  May  4th,  1922  (copy  of  which 
is  also  herewith  enclosed).  The  changes 
are,  from  the  business  man's  standpoint, 
immaterial. 

A  further  bit  of  news  which  will  in- 
terest you  is  that  immediately  after 
The  American  Bar  Association  ap- 
proved of  the  treaty  form,  I  had  an  in- 
terview with  Mr.  Charles  E.  Hughes, 
Secretary  of  State,  in  which  he  per- 


mitted me  to  quote  him  as  follows: 
that  he  is  sympathethic  to  the  principle, 
that  he  will  give  the  matter  his  per- 
sonal attention,  and  that  I  may  keep  in 
personal  touch  with  him  regarding  the 
matter.  Thus  you  will  see  that  very 
substantial  progress  in  the  right  direc- 
tion has  resulted  from  the  lengthy  ef- 
forts of  the  New  York  Chamber.  You 
are  at  liberty  to  quote  any  of  the 
aforementioned;  however,  if  any  refer- 
ence is  made  to  Secretary  Hughes'  at- 
titude, I  want  to  urge  you  to  confine 
yourself  closely  to  the  exact  words  I 
have  used,  for  he  is  very  particular 
about  not  being  misquoted  and  natur- 
ally I  do  not  care  to  overstep  the 
promise  I  made  him. 

I  enclose  herewith  further  supporting 
documents,  all  of  which  are  enumerated 
at  the  foot  of  this  letter. 

With  all  good  wishes  for  the  success 
of  the  conference,  I  beg  to  remain, 
CHARLES  L.  BERNHEIMER, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Arbitration. 

FACTS   DETERMINING  RESOLU- 
TION 

WHEREAS  the  American  business 
man  has  been  made  to  see  the  im- 
portance of  seeking  foreign  markets 
for  the  overflowing  productivity  of  his 
factory ;  and, 

WHEREAS  shipping  and  banking 
facilities,  and  the  ability  to  compete  in 
foreign  markets  seem  available,  never- 
theless he  lacks  the  assurance  that  his 
merchandise  when  honestly  produced 
and  packed  and  shipped  in  accordance 
with  the  agreement  at  the  time  of  sale 
will  be  accepted,  and  his  drafts  duly 
paid ;  and, 

WHEREAS  IT  HAS  BEEN  THE 
EXPERIENCE  of  those  now  engaged 
in  such  foreign  business  that  refusal 
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to  accept  such  merchandise  is  so  fre- 
quent as  to  make  the  business  unduly 
hazardous ;  and, 

WHEREAS  everyone  knows  that  a 
declining  market  may,  because  of  in- 
discriminate cancellation,  spell  disaster; 
and, 

WHEREAS  much  of  the  hesitancy 
among  American  business  men  to  em- 
bark on  foreign  trade  ventures  is 
caused  by  an  entirely  natural  fear  that 
their  merchandise  may  be  rejected  on 
technical  grounds  while  in  foreign 
lands;  and, 

WHEREAS  his  helplessness  is  ac- 
centuated by  the  expense  and  difficulty 
of  litigation  in  foreign  lands;  and, 

WHEREAS  his  knowledge  that 
freights  and  insurance  and  import  du- 
ties, warehouse  charges  and  deteriora- 
tion, added  to  the  sales  price  of  his 
wares  vastly  complicate  its  liquidation 
far  from  home,  and  most  often  through 
the  hands  of  agents  who  lack  a 
thorough  understanding  of  their  prin- 
cipals in  the  United  States ;  and, 

WHEREAS  it  is  believed  that  it  is 
not  impossible  to  find  a  workable,  fair 
and  equitable  remedy  to  cover  this  sit- 
uation;  and, 

WHEREAS  it  seems  practical  to  de- 
vise a  remedial  measure  by  means  of 
a  method  of  insurance  against  rejec- 
tion at  destination; 

BE  IT  THEREFORE  RESOLVED 
that  the  Committee  on  Insurance  ex- 
amine and  report  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment  on  the  feasibility  of  de- 
vising and  carrying  forward  a  system 
of  insurance  against  rejection  at  des- 
tination, and  make  such  further  recom- 
mendations on  this  subject  as  it  deems 
proper ;  and, 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED 
that  the  Committee  on  Insurance  may 
at  its  discretion  offer  its  report  and 
recommendation  as  the  joint  product 


of  its  labors  and  of  those  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Commerce  and  the 
Revenue  Laws  and  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Trade  and  Shipping  after 
the  War. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Government  of 

being 

desirous  of  facilitating  commerce  and 
trade  between  the  two  nations  by  val- 
idating and  making  enforceable  agree- 
ments for  arbitration  of  commercial 
disputes  between  the  citizens  or  sub- 
jects of  each  of  the  high  contracting 
parties,  have  authorized  the  under- 
signed, to  wit,  Herbert  Hoover,  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
and  to 
conclude  the  following  agreement: 

Article  I 

A  provision  in  a  written  contract  be- 
tween the  citizens  or  residents  of  each 
of  the  high  contracting  parties  to  set- 
tle by  arbitration  a  controversy  there- 
after arising  or  on  agreement  in  writing 
to  submit  to  arbitration,  an  existing 
controversy  between  such  citizens,  sub- 
jects or  residents,  shall  be  valid,  en- 
forceable and  irrevocable,  save  only 
upon  such  grounds  as  exist  at  law  or 
in  equity  for  the  revocation  of  any  coiv 
tract,  and  shall  be  so  treated  by  the 
courts  of  the  high  contracting  parties. 

Article  II 

The  awards  of  any  referee,  board 
or  tribunal  of  arbitration  duly  and 
regularly  made  within  the  territory 
and  possessions  of  either  of  the  high 
contracting  parties  shall  be  entitled  in 
all  the  courts  of  the  other  high  con- 
tracting party  to  full  faith  and  credit; 
and  shall  not  be  open  to  attack  save 
upon  the  ground  of  fraud,  bad  faith, 
misbehavior  or  misconduct  on  the  part 
of  the  referee,  board  or  tribunal  mak- 
ing the  award,  including  failure  to  re- 
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ceive  evidence  by  which  the  rights  of 
any  party  to  the  arbitration  have  been 
seriously  prejudiced;  and  shall  not  be 
open  to  modification  except  where  there 
was  an  evident  miscalculation  or  mis- 
take in  description  in  the  award. 
Article  III 

The  high  contracting  parties  will  con- 
fer suitable  jurisdiction  upon  their 
courts,  respectively,  to  furnish  ade- 
quate and  appropriate  relief  in  the  en- 
forcement of  arbitration  agreements 
and  awards  and  will  establish  appro- 
priate methods  and  machinery  for  the 
performance  of  such  agreements  and 
the  enforcement  of  such  awards. 
Article  IV 

The  citizens,  subjects  or  residents  of 
each  of  the  high  contracting  parties 
shall   enjoy    in   the   territorities  and 


possessions  of  the  other  the  same  pro- 
tection as  native  citizens,  subjects  or 
residents  of  the  nation  most  favored  in 
respect  to  the  validity,  irrevocability 
and  enforceability  of  arbitration  agree- 
ments, submissions  and  awards. 

Article  V 

The  present  Agreement  shall  be  rati- 
fied by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  there- 
of, and  by 

and  it  shall  become  effective  upon  the 
date  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications, 
which  shall  take  place  at  Washington 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Done  in  duplicate  in  the  English  and 
languages,  at 
Washington  this  day  of  one 

thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-two. 


Report  on  the  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  Sub- 
mitted to  the  Trustees  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union 

By  ALEXANDER  HUME  FORD,  DIRECTOR 


It  is  the  results  of  personal  contact 
that  must  be  relied  upon  to  get  key  men 
in  any  line  of  thought  or  action  to  at- 
tend a  serious  conference. 

This  was  so  in  the  Scientific  Confer- 
ence, as  well  as  in  securing  delegates 
to  the  Commercial  Conference. 

The  first  delegate  promised  for  the 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  was 
that  of  the  Commonwealth  Bank  of 
Australia,  when  its  governor,  Sir  Deni- 
son  Miller,  visited  Honolulu  two  years 
ago  and  promised  to  attend  the  con- 
ference in  person  or  send  his  ablest 
assistant  to  represent  him.  Mr.  Mark 
B.  Young,  inspector  of  the  banks,  is 
here  now  as  a  delegate  from  Australia. 

Next  Mr.  Robert  Newton  Lynch, 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Com- 


merce, attended  a  Pan-Pacific  dinner  in 
Honolulu,  and  pledged  the  support  of 
his  chamber  to  the  calling  of  a  com- 
mercial conference,  giving  assurance 
that  he  would  attend  with  a  fitting  dele- 
gation. He  is  on  his  way  to  Honolulu, 
with  E.  O.  McCormick,  vice-president 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany, to  give  advance  help  in  arrange- 
ments for  the  conference.  Several  other 
delegates  from  the  San  Francisco  cham- 
ber will,  attend. 

In  Washington,  D.  C,  Mr.  M.  M. 
Mahoney,  the  Canadian  representative 
in  our  national  capital,  gave  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Union  assurance  that  Canada 
would  be  represented,  and  as  a  result 
of  his  report  Deputy  Minister  of  Trade 
and  Commerce  for  Canada  was  ap- 
pointed.   The  Director  of  the  Union 
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visited  Jiim  in  Ottawa  and  secured  his 
willing  cooperation  in  getting*  other 
delegates  from  Canada.  Of  these,  Mr. 
Roy  F.  Wrigley,  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
of  Vancouver  is  already  here,  fulfilling 
the  promise  of  the  secretary  of  this 
board  to  the  Director  of  the  Union 
that  it  would  send  a  delegate. 

The  Director  of  the  Union  visited 
the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion in  Toronto  with  letters  from  Mr. 
O'Hara  and  Mr.  Thomas  Roden,  Presi- 
dent, Roden  Bros.,  of  Toronto,  who  will 
represent  the  Canadian  Manufacturers' 
Association  at  the  Commercial  Confer- 
ence. In  Ottawa  the  Director  took  up 
with  the  Government  officials  the  mat- 
ter of  Prime  Minister  W.  L.  Mackenzie 
King,  succeeding  Ex-Prime  Minister 
Meighen  as  honorary  President  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union.  He  has  just  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Prime  Minister 
King  accepting. 

At  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Coun- 
cil Conference  in  Philadelphia  last 
spring,  the  Director  took  up  with  the 
Philadelphia  Chamber  and  the  Bourse 
the  matter  of  delegates.  Mr.  J.  A. 
Good  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works  will  represent  the  Philadelphia 
Chamber  at  the  Commercial  Conference 
and  the  Bourse  will  probably  have  a 
delegate  present. 

Hoover  Interested 

The  Director  of  the  Union  took  up 
the  matter  of  a  delegate  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  with  Mr.  Hoover 
personally,  and  he  has  delegated 
Julean  Arnold,  commercial  Attache  at 
Peking  to  represent  him.  He  also  put 
the  services  of  Eliot  G.  Mears,  then 
with  his  Department,  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Union.  Mr.  Mears  will  attend 
the  Conference  representing  a  depart- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  the  Leland  Stanford  University 
Commercial  School.    He  acted  as  sec- 


retary to  the  committee  in  Washington 
when  they  drew  up  the  final  agenda  for 
the  Commercial  Conference. 

In  the  Department  of  Commerce  the 
director  of  the  Union  was  able  to  se- 
cure by  personal  solicitation  advance 
papers  for  the  conference  from  Mr. 
Herbert  Hoover;  from  Dr.  Julius 
Klein,  head  of  the  bureau  of  foreign 
and  domestic  commerce;  from  Julean 
Arnold;  from  Eliot  G.  Mears  and 
others.  In  fact  practically  all  of  the 
papers  "that  have  been  secured  have 
been  gotten  through  such  personal  so- 
licitation and  not  by  correspondence, 
although  in  a  number  of  cases  follow 
up  work  facilitated  the  prompt  delivery 
of  the  promised  papers. 

From  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
the  director  of  the  Union  secured  the 
promise  of  both  delegates  and  papers. 
A.  W.  Ambrose,  of  the  bureau  of 
mines,  is  on  his  way  to  Honolulu 
aboard  Mr.  Doheny's  yacht  Casiana. 
He  is  bringing  a  paper  from  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Fall,  while  two  paper? 
on  "Conservation  of  Natural  Resources" 
have  already  arrived  from  the  depart- 
ment of  commerce.  Dr.  J.  C.  Merriam. 
president  of  the  National  Research 
Council  and  of  the  Carnegie  Institute, 
promised  a  delegate  who  would  point 
out  the  relationship  between  science  and 
commerce. 

Coming  on  Yacht 

Mr.  Gano  Dunn,  president  of  J.  G. 
White  Engineering  corporation,  New 
York,  is  on  the  Casiano  and  will  repre- 
sent the  National  Research  Council  and 
the  National  Academy  of  Science.  (The 
Casiana  is  Mr.  Doheny's  private  yacht 
It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Doheny  is  ac- 
cepting the  invitation  to  attend  as  a 
delegate  of  the  Pacific  coast  oil  inter- 
ests.) 

From  the  Navy  Department  the  di- 
rector secured  a  personal  promise  from 
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Assistant  Secretary  Theodore  Roose- 
velt that  a  delegate  would  be  present 
(the  head  of  the  radio  department  of 
the  navy)  and  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  would 
himself  prepare  a  paper  on  Pan-Pacific 
radio  communication.  The  paper  has 
been  delivered  and  not  only  Rear  Ad- 
miral H.  J.  Ziegemeier,  director  of 
naval  communications,  is  on  his  way, 
but  Capt.  E.  H.  Dodd,  Pacific  coast 
superintendent  in  San  Francisco,  will 
also  be  a  delegate. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry  Wal- 
lace had  hoped  to  attend  the  conference 
in  person.  He  has  sent  an  exhibit,  ap- 
pointed a  delegate  and  will  send  a 
paper. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  director 
was  in  close  touch  with  V.  S.  McClat- 
chy,  the  great  authority  on  radio  com- 
munications during  his  stay  on  the 
mainland,  and  Mr.  McClatchy  will  rep- 
resent the  press  of  the  Pacific  coast 
at  the  conference. 

Woman  Delegate 

One  woman's  organization  in  Ameri- 
ca was  invited  to  send  a  delegate,  the 
woman's  chamber  of  commerce,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  Mrs.  Katherine  C. 
Gould,  president  of  this  organization, 
is  on  her  way  to  Honolulu  as  a  dele- 
gate. 

Representatives  of  the  U.  S.  cham- 
ber of  commerce  and  of  the  national 
foreign  trade  council  gave  assurances 
of  cooperation  and  representation  if  the 
invitations  of  the  conference  be  con- 
fined to  commercial  organizations  to 
send  delegates.  They  have  appointed 
delegates  and  Mr.  O.  K.  Davis,  secre- 
tary of  the  foreign  trade  council,  has 
sent  a  paper.  Mr.  James  A.  Farrell, 
president  of  the  council,  is  preparing 
one. 

The  director  general  of  the  Pan- 
American  Union,  an  honorary  vice- 
president  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  ex- 


pressed his  regrets  that  he  could  not 
attend  the  commercial  conference,  but 
prepared  a  paper,  as  did  his  assistant, 
Mr.  W.  C.  Wells,  giving  the  outlines 
of  the  interest  of  the  Pacific  coast  of 
Latin  America  in  the  commercial  prob- 
lems of  our  great  ocean. 

The  U.  S.  shipping  board  appointed 
one  of  its  chiefs  as  a  delegate,  but 
death  intervened. 

A.  D.  Lasker,  head  of  the  shipping 
board,  gave  his  personal  promise  that 
he  would  prepare  a  paper  for  the  con- 
ference and  will  send  it  with  a  delegate 
if  possible. 

The  New  York  state  chamber  of 
commerce  submitted  a  paper  on  "Com- 
mercial Arbitration/'  prepared  at  the 
request  of  the  director  of  the  Union  by 
the  chairman  of  its  arbitration  commit- 
tee, Charles  L.  Bernheimer. 

Mechanical  Engineer 

The  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  has  appointed  S.  N.  Castle, 
already  arrived,  and  preparing  a  paper. 

The  director  of  the  Union  visited  the 
officials  of  the  Chicago  Association  of 
Commerce  and  secured  their  assurance 
that  a  delegate  would  be  sent.  Mr. 
W.  J.  Lawlor,  vice-president  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  will 
represent  this  organization. 

A  number  of  commercial  organiza- 
tions visited  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  except  to  send  delegates, 
but  have  not  yet  announced  the  names 
of  those. 

The  director  addressed  the  chambers 
of  commerce  in  Seattle,  Portland,  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  Each  will 
send  five  or  more  delegates  to  the  Com- 
mercial Conference,  carrying  out  the 
promise  to  the  director  made  by  the 
Portland  Electrical  Exposition  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  William  McMurray  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railway  is  in  Hono- 
lulu to  represent  the  Portland  Elec- 
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trical  Exposition  and  the  Atlantic-Pa- 
cific highways.  The  Vancouver  Board 
of  Trade  promised  a  delegation  and 
Mr.  Wrigley  has  already  arrived. 

Through  the  influence  of  Mark  Co- 
hen, who  was  a  delegate  at  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Press  Conference,  the  Otago 
Expansion  League  of  New  Zealand  will 
be  represented  by  a  delegate,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam F.  Kennedy,  who  has  already  ar- 
rived in  Honolulu.  Other  New  Zea- 
land and  Australian  delegates  are  ex- 
pected. Mr.  Kilroy  Harris,  the  Ameri- 
can representative  of  Queensland  and 
of  Tasmania,  expects  to  sail  with  the 
San  Francisco  delegation  from  the 
mainland.  The  Rockhampton,  Queens- 
land, Chamber  of  Commerce  has  dele- 
gated Mr.  A.  H.  Turner  as  its  repre- 
sentative. Mr.  Robert  J.  Aikins  of 
Wellington  will  be  an  observer  at  the 
conference.  Mr.  Wallace  Alexander, 
president  of  the  San  Francisco  cham- 
ber, expects  to  head  the  delegation 
from  San  Francisco,  unless  detained 
in  New  York  on  legal  matters. 

Fredericks  to  Return 

Capt.  John  D.  Fredericks,  president 
of  the  Los  Angeles  chamber,  is  in 
Japan  and  expects  to  accompany  the 
delegates  from  that  country  to  the 
conference,  as  may  Mr.  Loomis,  presi- 
dent of  the  Japan-American  Relations 
Society  of  San  Francisco. 

Latin-American  delegates  are  expec- 
ted with  the  San  Francisco  delegation. 
Mr.  S.  B.  De  Reachi  of  the  Mexican 
chamber  has  already  arrived  in  Hono- 
lulu. 

The  subject  of  Pacific  fisheries  will 
be  an  important  one  at  the  commercial 
conference.  Dr.  Barton  Warren  Ever- 
mann,  president  of  the  California 
Academy  of  Sciences,  will  represent 
the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce on  this  subject,  and  has  already 


prepared  a  paper,  as  has  Dr.  C.  McLean 
Fraser  of  Nanaimo,  B.  C. 

As  an  instance  of  the  value  of  even 
indirect  personal  contact,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  while  the  director  was 
in  Washington  he  took  up  with  Mr. 
L.  E.  Warford,  head  of  the  automotive 
section  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  matter  of  sending  a  dele- 
gate from  the  automobile  interests.  He 
urged  that  the  advertising  agencies 
also  be  represented,  and  this  was  re- 
ferred by  the  director  to  the  executive 
secretary  for  follow-up  work,  with  the 
result  that  a  cable  has  been  received 
from  Mr.  James  O'Shaughnessy,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies,  that  it  would 
be  represented  by  the  following  dele- 
gates: Louis  Honig,  Honig-Cooper 
Company;  ^Henry  Q.  Hawes,  H.  K. 
McCann  Company ;  K.  Leroy  Hamman, 
Johnston  Ayres  Company ;  D.  M.  Bots- 
ford,  Botsford-Constantine  Company. 

In  all  cases  follow-up  work  has  been 
diligently  pursued  by  the  Honolulu 
office,  and  prospective  delegates  kept 
in  touch  with  the  progress  toward  the 
conference. 

Dr.  I.  Moresco,  vice-governor  of  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  while  in  Washing- 
ton as  a  delegate  last  winter  took  much 
interest  in  the  drawing  up  of  the 
agenda  for  the  Pan-Pacific  Commercial 
Conference.  There  will  probably,  be 
two  delegates  from  Java.  Dr.  Moresco, 
at  the  request  of  the  director,  has  con- 
tributed several  papers. 

French  Indo-China 

Even  French  Indo-China  is  deeply 
interested.  The  director  learned,  while 
in  Hongkong,  that  Indo-China  was 
seeking  a  delegate — and  a  letter  an- 
nounces that  Johanne  Bietry,  of  the 
Bulletin  Financier  de  lTndo-China,  will 
attend  as  a  delegate. 
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The  director  communicated  with  the 
Governor-General  of  the  Malay  States 
while  in  Manila,  and  if  no  official  dele- 
gate is  sent  from  Singapore  Mr.  H. 
Gooding  Field  will  present  a  paper,  he 
having  been  in  the  employ  of  the 
Malay  States  government  for  the  past 
two  years  on  financial  investigations. 

In  Washington,  and  through  a  friend 
and  trustee  Minister  C.  Yada,  in  Bang- 
kok, the  director  has  sought  to  have 
Siam  represented  at  the  conference.  A 
recent  letter  to  Governor  Farrington 
from  Washington  announces  that  Phya 
Medha  Dhibodi  is  on  his  way. 

President  Tolmachoff,  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Association  in  Vladivostok,  is 
on  his  way  to  Honolulu  as  a  delegate 
and  perhaps  two  others.  The  director 
met  members  of  the  Siberian  branch 
in  Washington,  and  able  papers  are 
promised. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Johnson,  connected  with 
the  Fijian  government,  has  arrived  in 
Honolulu,  and  has  been  invited  to  at- 
tend the  conference  in  an  unofficial 
capacity  as  an  observer. 

Coming  From  China 

One  of  the  most  valuable  delegates 
to  the  conference  is  just  sailing  from 
China  at  the  last  moment — George 
Fitch,  secretary  of  the  Shanghai  Pan- 
Pacific  Association.  He  will  repre- 
sent the  Hwai  River  conservancy  and 
read  a  paper  on  rice  crises  in  China. 
Mr.  Fitch  will,  also  represent  the  com- 
mercial schools  of  the  Chinese  Y.  M. 
C.  A.s.  He  was  born  in  Shanghai 
and  speaks  Chinese  perfectly.  It  is 
due  to  Mr.  Fitch's  splendid  executive 
ability  that  the  Pan-Pacific  Association 
in  Shanghai  wields  such  a  powerful  in- 
fluence for  good  in  the  new  China. 

Korea  is  sending  delegates.  Our 
friend  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Educational 
Conference,  H.  Heung  Wo  Cynn,  has 
been  busy  in  Seoul,  where  he  is  an 


officer  of  the  local  Pan-Pacific  Asso- 
ciation, and  is  expected  to  arrive,  with 
Yun-Su-Kim  and  Chung  Bum  Yee. 

From  four  to  six  delegates  from  the 
Philippines  are  expected.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  director's  arrival  in  Manila 
he  called  on  Governor-General  Leonard 
Wood,  who  is  one  of  our  honorary 
vice-presidents.  General  Wood  at  once 
announced  that  he  would  send  a  dele- 
gate from  the  Department  of  Industry 
and  Commerce  and  one  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  Natural 
Resources,  Senator  Quezon  and  Osme- 
na  were  willing  to  pay  expenses  from 
the  independence  fund  of  two  or  more 
delegates,  one  from  the  Philippine 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  one  from 
the  commercial  school  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  Philippines.  The  Ameri- 
can chamber  and  the  Rotary  Club  also 
hoped  to  send  delegates.  Vice-Gov- 
ernor  Eugene  Gilmore  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  send 
delegates.  He  and  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral will  prepare  papers. 

In  Hongkong  the  director  found  the 
American  consul  ably  working  to  have 
a  delegate  sent  from  the  colony.  In 
Canton  a  delegate  from  the  Press  Con- 
ference, Hin  Won,  and  one  from  the 
Educational  Conference,  Sydney  Wei, 
met  the  director.  He  spent  the  day 
with  the  officers  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  Governor  of  the 
province,  a  Honolulu-born  Chinese 
(Tony  Afong).  It  is  possible  that  two 
delegates  from  Canton  are  now  on 
their  way  to  the  conference. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Wu,  son  of  the  late  Wu 
Ting  Fang,  was  to  have  sailed  with  the 
director  from  Hongkong  to  Shanghai; 
and  expected  to  attend  the  conference. 
His  family  sailed,  but  he  was  detained 
for  a  few  days,  but  hopes  to  attend  the 
conference. 
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At  Shanghai  the  director  was  dined 
by  the  Pan-Pacific  Association,  the 
Chinese  chamber  and  other  commercial 
bodies.  He  could  not  visit  Peking,  as 
the  steamer  Cleveland,  on  which  he 
sailed,  was  stranded  on  the  bar  for 
several  days,  and  caused  a  delay  and 
change  of  plans.  However,  Mr.  H.  Y 
Moh,  the  chairman  of  the  government 
delegation,  visited  Peking  with  letters, 
and  was  splendidly  successful. 

Wellington  Koo  kept  his  promises 
made  in  Washington,  and  China  will 
have  a  strong  delegation. 

The  President  of  China  has  accepted 
honorary  presidency  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union. 

Cable  dispatches  indicate  that  the 
following  delegates  are  en  route  from 
China : 

H.  Y.  Moh;  the  great  cotton  manu- 
facturer of  Shanghai;  Mock  Shang 
Yut,  advisor  to  the  ministry  of  agri- 
culture and  commerce;  S.  P.  Chao, 
Shanghai  Chamber  of  Commerce ;  S.  U. 
Zau,  Kin  Tsao,  Y.  Z.  Pih,  T.  H.  Chen 
and  the  South  China  delegation. 

In  Shanghai,  Tokio  and  other  Ori- 
ental cities,  Balboa,  or  Pan-Pacific  Day, 
September  17th,  is  always  the  occasion 
for  a  great  inter-racial  banquet.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Commerce  C.  H.  Hus- 
ton addressed  the  Shanghai  banquet 
gathering  and  will  prepare  a  paper 
for  the  conference.  Prince  Tokugawa 
presided  at  the  Tokio  dinner  and  has 
prepared  a  greeting,  while  Baron  Shi- 
buzawa  is  sending  a  splendidly  pre- 
pared paper. 

These  Oriental  cities  are  setting  us 
an  excellent  example  of  industry  in 
preparing  for  their  annual  Balboa  Day 
banquets.  There  is  no  shirking.  This 
great  important  feature  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union  inaugurated  in  Honolulu 


some  years  ago,  is  never  overlooked  or 
slurred. 

In  Japan,  as  one  representing  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union,  the  director  was 
splendidly  entertained.  A  committee 
from  the  Association,  members  of  the 
Diet  met  him  at  the  wharf;  Baron 
N.  Kanda,  and  Mr.  Y.  Kawai,  secretary 
of  the  house  of  peers,  and  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Association  of  Japan.  The  di- 
rector was  a  luncheon  guest  at  the 
Univeristy  club  of  the  Imperial  Com- 
mercial University  with  Baron  Kanda 
and  the  president  of  the  university, 
Dr.  Zensaku  Sano,  who  will  attend  the 
conference.  The  director  was  tendered 
a  luncheon  by  Prince  Tokugawa  at 
his  official  residence,  attended  by  fifty 
of  the  leading  nobles  and  merchants 
of  Japan.  Mr.  Takeo  Tanaka,  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  traveled  400 
miles  to  be  present.  He  will  attend  the 
conference.  Princ  Tokugawa  and 
Baron  Sakatani,  son-in-law  of  Vis- 
count Shibuzawa,  called  an  after  meet- 
ing and  seven  delegates  were  pledged, 
and  these  are  now  on  their  way.  Baron 
Yashushi  Togo,  member  of  the  house 
of  peers;  Mr.  Takeo  Tanaka,  member 
of  the  house  of  representatives;  Dr. 
Zensaku  Sano,  president  of  the  Tokyo 
University  of  Commerce;  Prof.  Bungo 
Ishikawa,  Tokyo  University  of  Com- 
merce; Mr.  Bunshiro  Hattori,  Tokio 
chamber  of  commerce  representing  all 
chambers  of  commerce  in  Japan;  Mr. 
Goichi  Abe,  Tokio  chamber  of  com- 
merce; Mr.  Jiro  Sakabe,  Osaka,  cham- 
ber of  commerce. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Kwansei  Ga- 
kuin  school  of  commerce  will  also  be 
represented  and  possibly  the  Kobe 
chamber  of  commerce. 

The  letter  of  invitation  sent  out  by 
Governor  Wallace  R.  Farrington,  presi- 
dent of  the  union,  and  his  splendid 
interest  manifested  in  every  possible 
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way,  has  done  much  to  put  the  con- 
ference over  in  fine  form. 

College  Group 

An  important  feature  of  the  confer- 
ence should  be  the  sub-group  of  repre- 
sentatives from  commercial  colleges  at- 
tached to  universities  in  Pacific  lands. 
This  supplementary  group  was  a  sug- 
gestion of  Baron  N.  Kanda,  one  of 
Japan's  leading  educators,  and  the  di- 
rector has  sought  to  secure  a  proper 
representation.  Both  Dr.  Zensaku  Sa- 
no  and  Prof.  Bungx)  Ishikawa,  while 
representing  Japan's  official  delegation 
are  eligible  to  membership  in  this  com- 
mercial college  group  of  which  the 
leaders  so  far,  seem  to  be  Dr.  Sano 
and  Prof.  Eliot  G.  Mears,  now  with 
Leland  Stanford,  but  for  years  with 
the  Harvard  Commercial  school.  Mr. 
James  A.  Farrell,  president  of  the  For- 
eign Trade  council,  promised  to  bring 
Dr.  R.  S.  McElwee,  head  of  the  George- 
town University  school  of  commerce 
with  him  to  the  conference,  but  he  has 
been  called  away  to  Europe. 

Dean  Taylor  of  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity Trade  school,  still  hopes  that 
he  may  be  able  to  attend  and  help 
shape  some  plan  for  bringing  the  com- 
mercial schools  of  Pacific  lands  into 
closer  relationship. 

Mr.  Eliot  G.  Mears  has  prepared  an 
excellent  paper  on  this  subject. 

Others  appointed  to  this  group  are 
Dr.  Romanzo  Adams,  University  of 
Hawaii  commercial  courses;  Adna  G. 
Clarke,  University  of  Kansas;  Dr. 
Frank  F.  Bunker,  commercial  school 
New  York  University;  John  R.  Gait, 
commercial  school  Yale  University; 
Dr.  Charles  Leebrick,  Hispanic  Ameri- 
can Historical  Review  and  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  commercial  classes;  Dr.  Albert 
W.  Palmer,  Community  Service,  New 
York;  Dr.  W.  D.  Baldwin,  National 
Security  League,  New  York;    Dr.  S. 


D.  Porteus  of  the  University  of  Hawaii, 
a  graduate  of  Melbourne  University, 
has  just  returned  from  Australia  and 
will  report  the  conference  to  the  com- 
mercial schools  of  that  country,  as 
will  Mr.  V.  H.  Kitcat  of  New  Zealand. 

Mr.  George  Fitch  of  Shanghai,  also 
a  delegate  to  the  commercial  confer- 
ence, will  tell  the  commercial  school 
group  something  of  the  commercial 
schools  in  China. 

The  commercial  school  delegate  from 
the  Philippines  University  will  take 
part  in  this  section  of  the  conference 
as  well,  in  all  probability,  as  others 
who  are  being  sent  from  America  and 
elsewhere. 

Change  of  Plan 

Originally  it  was  announced  that 
only  representatives  sent  by  commercial 
organizations,  and  returning  to  report 
to  these,  would  be  accepted  as  dele- 
gates— however,  as  a  number  of  local 
men  have  been  asked  to  represent  for- 
eign organizations,  it  will  be  a  matter 
for  the  commercial  conference,  when 
organized,  as  to  just  who  will  be  voting 
delegates.  There  will  be  no  friction 
over  this  as  Honolulu  aspires  only  to 
be  host. 

Among  those  resident  in  Hawaii,  ap- 
pointed by  foreign  organizations,  are 
Carl  Carlsmith,  Rotary  International 
club;  Dr.  T.  Harada,  American  Ja- 
pan Society,  Tokio,  notified  by  Vis- 
count Kaneko,  who  expected  to  attend; 
J.  M.  Westgate,  appointed  by  Secre- 
tary Henry  Wallace,  to  represent  the 
department  of  Agriculture;  J.  W. 
Bains,  American  Automobile  Associa- 
tion, Washington;  Louis  S.  Cain, 
American  Association  of  Engineers, 
Chicago.  The  Peruvian  government 
appoints  its  local  Consul,  A.  D.  Castro ; 
Chinese  government  adds  its  local  Con- 
sul to  delegation,  Shia  Hsu  Tan; 
Dutch  East  Indies  appoints  its  Consul, 
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H.  M.  Von  Holt;  Japan  government 
adds  to  its  delegation,  Consul-General 
Yamasaki;  T.  Oki,  resident  manager, 
T.  K.  K.,  to  represent  Japan  shipping 
interests;  Mr.  I.  Nakoa,  Yokohama 
Specie  Bank;  G.  Nakayama,  Sumitomo 
Bank,  to  represent  its  financial  inter- 
ests. The  San  Francisco  chamber  adds 
Harry  White  to  its  delegation. 

Of  the  local  delegates  the  following 
have  so  far  been  appointed: 

Chinese  chamber  of  commerce,  D.  T. 
Pang ;  -Japanese  chamber  of  commerce, 
K.  Yamamoto ;  Rotary  club,  Fred  Wal- 
dron;  Honolulu  Ad  club,  Charles  R. 
Frazier;  Association  of  Pineapple  Can- 
ners,  A.  H.  Tarleton. 

Entertainment  Plans 

The  plans  for  entertaining  the  dele- 
gates are  practically  completed,  as  are 
the  arrangements  for  the  holding  of 
the  sessions  of  the  commercial  confer- 
ence in  the  throne  room  of  the  Palace, 
and  the  group  section  of  representatives 
of  schools  of  commerce  in  the  big  hall 
of  the  Nuuanu  "Y".  Evening  motion 
film  talks  are  planned  as  a  part  of  the 
program.  If  Dr.  Francis  B.  Holly  of 
the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Economics  is 
sufficiently  recovered  he  will  attend 
with  numerous  commercial  films.  He 
has  sent  a  number  and  a  project  ma- 
chine. 

About  thirty  of  the  advance  papers 
prepared  by  men  of  international  note 
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will  be  published  in  the  November  and 
December  Mid-Pacific  Magazine.  These 
will  be  issued  in  time  that  the  delegates 
may  read  the  papers  in  the  magazine 
and  discuss  them  in  session — if  they 
so  wish. 

Mr.  Robert  Newton  Lynch,  vice- 
president  and  manager  of  the  San 
Francisco  chamber  of  commerce,  ar- 
rives a  week  in  advance  of  the  confer- 
ence, to  meet  the  delegates  who  have 
already  arrived  and  to  work  with  them 
toward  a  well  organized  conference 
body  that  may  accomplish  lasting  re- 
sults in  the  matter  of  commercial  co- 
operation throughout  the  Pacific  area. 

The  director  has  already  brought  to- 
gether the  local  delegates  and  those 
who  have  arrived  in  Honolulu  from 
other  Pacific  lands. 

The  director  is  securing  additional 
foreign,  and  set  of  local  papers  for 
the  conference  or  to  be  included  in  the 
published  proceedings.  If  he  should 
be  slack  in  making  reports  to  the  Trus- 
tees it  is  because  there  is  so  much  to 
be  done  that  he  is  putting  his  hand  and 
energy  to  those  things  he  is  certain 
the  Trustees  would  most  wish  him  to 
accomplish  toward  the  success  of  the 
conference. 

Sincerely  and  cooperatively  yours. 
ALEXANDER  HUME  FORD, 
Director,  Pan-Pacific  Union 
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THE  PAN-PACIFIC  UNION 


Is  an  organization  representing  Governments  of  Pacific  lands,  with  which  are 
affiliated  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  kindred  bodies,  working  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Pacific  States  and  Communities,  and  for  a  greater  co-operation  among 
and  between  the  people  of  all  races  in  Pacific  lands.  Its  central  office  is  in 
Honolulu  at  the  ocean  crossroads. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  is  incorporated  with  an  International  Board  of 
Trustees,  representing  every  race  and  nation  of  the  Pacific. 

The  trustees  may  be  added  to  or  replaced  by  appointed  representatives  of 
the  different  countries  co-operating  in  the  Pan-Pacific  Union.  The  following 
are  the  main  objects  set  forth  in  the  charter  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union : 

1.  To  call  in  conference  delegates  from  all  Pacific  peoples  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  and  furthering  the  interests  common  to  Pacific  nations. 

2.  To  maintain  in  Hawaii  and  other  Pacific  lands  bureaus  of  information 
and  education  concerning  matters  of  interest  to  the  people  of  the  Pacific,  and  to 
disseminate  to  the  world  information  of  every  kind  of  progress  stnd  opportunity 
in  Pacific  lands,  and  to  promote  the  comfort  and  interests  of  all  visitors. 

3.  To  aid  and  assist  those  in  all  Pacific  communities  to  better  understand 
each  other,  and  to  work  together  for  the  furtherance  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
land  of  their  adoption,  and,  through  them,  to  spread  abroad  about  the  Pacific 
the  friendly  spirit  of  inter-racial  co-operation. 

4.  To  assist  and  to  aid  the  different  races  in  lands  of  the  Pacific  to  co- 
operate in  local  fairs,  to  raise  produce,  and  to  create  home  manufactured  goods. 

5.  To  own  real  estate,  erect  buildings  needed  for  housing  exhibits;  pro- 
vided and  maintained  by  the  respective  local  committees. 

6.  To  maintain  a  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Museum,  and  Art  Gallery. 

7.  To  create  dioramas,  gather  exhibits,  books  and  other  Pan-Pacific 
material  of  educational  or  instructive  value. 

8.  To  promote  and  conduct  a  Pan-Pacific  Exposition  of  the  handicrafts  of 
the  Pacific  peoples,  of  their  works  of  art,  and  scenic  dioramas  of  the  most 
beautiful  bits  of  Pacific  lands,  or  illustrating  great  Pacific  industries. 

9.  To  establish  and  maintain  a  permanent  college  and  "clearing  house"  of 
information  (printed  and  otherwise)  concerning  the  lands,  commerce,  peoples, 
and  trade  opportunities  in  countries  of  the  Pacific,  creating  libraries  of  commer- 
cial knowledge,  and  training  men  in  this  commercial  knowledge  of  Pacific  lands. 

10.  To  secure  the  co-operation  and  support  of  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments, chambers  of  commerce,  city  governments,  and  of  individuals. 

11.  To  enlist  for  this  work  of  publicity  in  behalf  of  Alaska,  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines,  Federal  aid  and  financial  support,  as  well  as 
similar  co-operation  and  support  from  all  Pacific  governments. 

12.  To  bring  all  nations  and  peoples  about  the  Pacific  Ocean  into  closer 
friendly  and  commercial  contact  and  relationship. 
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Press  Comments  on  the  Opening  of  the  First  Pan-Pacific 
Commercial  Conference  at  Honolulu,  October  26th,  1922 

From  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin. 


Hawaii  officially  welcomed  today  its 
fourth  great  international  conference; 
and  that  conference,  opening  in  a  nota- 
ble atmosphere  of  friendly  cooperation, 
got  speedily  down  to  business  and  is  al- 
ready well  advanced  in  its  discussion  of 
economic  problems  around  the  Pacific. 

Symbolizing  the  cordial  good  will  be- 
tween nations,  which  the  Pan-Pacific 
movement  stands  for,  the  conference  be- 
gan with  a  colorful  and  picturesque 
pageant  which  made  for  the  visiting 
delegates  an  unforgettable  picture  of 
racial  cooperation  in  mid-Pacific. 

With  that  example  of  what  Hawaii  is 
doing  to  harmonize  racial  differences 
and  develop  a  new  citizenship  from  di- 
verse elements,  the  delegates  went  imme- 
diately from  the  capitol  steps — their  post 
of  observation  for  the  pageant — to  the 
convention  hall,  the  historic  throne  room 
of  what  was  once  Iolani  palace  and  now 
is  the  hall  of  representatives  of  the  terri- 
torial legislature. 

There  without  delay  they  got  to  work. 

The  pageant,  beginning  at  9,  finished 
at  9 :42.  Just  at  1 :30  o'clock,  Governor 
Wallace  R.  Farrington,  president  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union,  mounted  the  rostrum, 
called  the  delegates  to  order,  and  prelim- 
inary organization  was  speedily  effected. 

Organisation  is  Speedy 

E.  O.  McCormick,  vice  president  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  system, 
was  elected  temporary  chairman,  and 
later  this  selection  was  made  permanent. 
Eliot  G.  Mears  of  the  faculty  of  Stan- 
ford university,  was  elected  temporary 
and  later  permanent  secretary. 

Nomination  of  Mr.  McCormick  was 
made  by  H.  Y.  Moh  of  China,  and  sec- 
onded by  Mark  B.  Young  of  Australia. 


Nomination  of  Prof.  Mears  was  made  by 
Dr.  Z.  Sano  of  Japan. 

Prior  to  organization,  there  were  two 
brief  features  of  welcome.  The  gov- 
ernor, in  a  felicitous  sentence  or  two, 
welcomed  the  delegates  and  outlined 
very  briefly  the  conditions  under  which 
the  conference  meets.  He  then  called  on 
A.  H.  Ford,  director  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union,  who  read  the  welcome  message 
sent  by  radio  by  President  Harding. 

The  governor  a  short  time  later  made 
a  formal  address  opening  the  conference, 
and  dwelling  on  some  of  the  economic 
phases  of  Pacific  affairs. 

Applause  from  the  delegates,  who 
were  evidently  in  a  most  cordial  mood, 
greeted  the  governor  and  renewed  ap- 
plause was  accorded  Mr.  Harding's 
earnest  expression  of  national  good-wifl. 

Brevity  to  be  Emphasised 

Chairman  McCormick,  taking  the 
chair,  declared  that  he  will  emphasize 
brevity.  "We  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
and  not  much  time  to  do  it,"  he  said. 
"I  hope  that  speakers  will  use  up  not  a 
minute  more  than  is  necessary" — a  sen- 
timent that  struck  a  popular  chord, 
judging  by  the  immediate  hand-clapping. 

"This  pageant  today  was  the  most 
wonderful  I  have  ever  seen,  and  it  gives 
each  delegate  a  new  sense  of  the  inter- 
national occasion  on  which  we  are  as- 
sembled," said  Mr.  McCormick.  "From 
the  little  children  in  their  costumes — 
children  so  tiny  that  they  gripped  the 
sympathies  of  us  all — to  the  splendid 
soldiery  and  sailormen  who  were  drawn 
up  to  salute  the  flags,  this  pageant  was 
impressive  and  inspiring  and  Hawaii 
certainly  typifies  the  spirit  of  harmony 
between  races  of  men." 
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With  this  brief  introduction,  and  a 
compliment  for  Governor  Farrington  as 
official  head  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union, 
for  Director  Ford  and  for  Executive 
Secretary  Bunker,  Mr.  McCormick  got 
the  conference  under  way. 

After  the  appointment  of  committees, 
it  was  decided  to  let  the  printed  prelim- 
inary list  of  delegates  stand  until  the 
rules  committee  has  gone  over  the 
ground  and  established  credentials.  It 
was  also  decided  not  to  transact  other 
formal  business  this  morning  but  to  call 


for  brief  talks  from  representatives  of 
each  of  the  countries  present,  in  alpha- 
betical order. 

The  three  opening  speakers  were :  For 
Australia,  Mark  B.  Young;  for  Canada, 
Thomas  Roden;  for  China,  H.  Y.  Moh. 
Each  confined  himself  to  a  picture  of  the 
country,  its  growth  and  industries,  and 
to  a  very  hasty  outline  of  some  of  its 
chief  economic  problems. 

The  conference  adjourned  at  noon  for 
lunch  at  Laniakea,  where  the  delegates 
and  their  wives  were  the  guests  of  Di- 
rector Ford. 


The  Pan-Pacific  Flag  Pageant,  Honolulu,  Oct.  26,  1922 


From  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin. 


Colors  in  flags  and  raiment  that 
seemed  to  rival  the  dazzlingly  beautiful 
rainbows  of  Hawaii  presented  a  kaleido- 
scopic ensemble  yesterday  morning  be- 
fore the  old  royal  palace  where  the  dele- 
gates to  the  first  Pan-Pacific  Commercial 
Conference  watched  the  "Pageant  of  the 
Flags"  as  banners  of  all  nations  in  and 
bordering  upon  the  Pacific  were  present- 
ed to  the  Pan-Pacific  Union. 

It  was  the  opening  function  of  the 
convening  of  the  conference  and  proved 
to  be  unique,  picturesque,  combining  the 
elements  of  a  motion  picture  play  in 
which  the  actors  were  the  representa- 
tives of  the  large  number  of  races  that 
dwell  in  Hawaii  in  amity. 

The  pageant  was  watched  by  dele- 
gates who  hailed  from  the  Orient,  from 
the  Occident,  from  the  Antipodes,  from 
the  Arctic.  It  was  watched  by  officers 
of  the  army  and  navy,  the  Governor  of 
Hawaii  and  his  staff  and  other  person- 
ages. The  Japanese  flag  was  brought 
forward  by  Japanese  children  behind 
whom  marched  a  guard  of  honor  of  the 
United  States  navy,  while  that  of  China, 
carried  by  Chinese  children,  was  escort- 
ed by  a  guard  of  honor  of  the  United 
States  army. 


Purpose  Exemplified 

The  purpose  of  Alexander  Hume 
Ford,  the  originator  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  movement,  was  thoroughly  ex- 
emplified in  the  pacific  grouping  and 
pairing  of  nations  which  only  recently 
clasped  hands  across  the  conference  table 
at  Washington,  thus  illustrating  the  era 
of  goodwill  and  peaceful  relations  ex- 
isting throughout  the  Pacific.  Nations 
heretofore  standing  aloof  were  brought 
together  in  the  pageant  presented  before 
the  conference  delegates. 

The  whole  pageant  suggested  the  dar- 
ing enterprise  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union 
originator  to  make  it  clear  that  he  be- 
lieved in  the  pact  signed  by  the  powers 
at  Washington. 

No  prettier  nor  more  effective  setting 
could  have  been  chosen  to  introduce  the 
presentation  of  flags  to  the  Union  than 
the  old  royal  palace,  now  the  adminis- 
tration building  of  the  territorial  gov- 
ernment, with  its  broad  driveway  from 
King  street  through  what  was  formerly 
known  as  the  Kauikeaouli  Gate  directly 
to  the  broad  flight  of  steps  leading  to 
the  main  portico  of  the  capitol. 

Governor  Wallace  R.  Farrington,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Territory  Raymond  C. 
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Brown,  Rear  Admiral  Edward  Simpson, 
U.  S.  N.,  naval  commandant  and  his 
aides;  Major  General  Charles  P.  Sum- 
merall,  U.  S.  A.,  commanding"  general; 
Rear  Admiral  Ziegemeier,  U.  S.  N.,  who 
arrived  a  day  or  two  ago  from  the 
mainland  as  the  direct  representative  of 
the  secretary  of  the  navy  to  the  confer- 
ence, and  his  aides;  Alexander.  Hume 
Ford,  director,  and  Dr.  Frank  F.  Bun- 
ker, executive  secretary  of  the  Union, 
officers  of  the  Union,  and  the  visiting 
and  local  delegates  occupied  vantage  po- 
sitions upon  the  steps  and  lanai. 

Harding  Flag  Arrives 

From  the  Kauikeaouli  Gate  came  the 
stirring  notes  of  a  military  march  played 
by  a  United  States  army  band,  and  then 
into  the  driveway  marched  a  group  of 
white  clad  cadets  of  the  Honolulu  Mili- 
tary Academy,  a  platoon  as  a  guard  to 
the  silken  Old  Glory.  They  marched 
with  military  precision  to  the  foot  of  the 
steps  where  they  halted,  as  did  all  suc- 
ceeding groups,  while  the  American  Na- 
tional Anthem  was  sung  by  a  large 
gathering  of  public  and  private  school 
students  directed  by  Mrs.  Hitchcock  of 
the  Normal  School. 

Mr.  Ford  explained  to  the  delegates 
that  this  flag  was  presented  to  the  Union 
by  President  Harding.  The  group  then 
marched  up  the  steps  and  through  the 
building  as  did  all  other  subsequent 
groups. 

Then  came  the  Japanese  flag  sent  by 
Prince  Tokugawa,  carried  by  Japanese 
Boy  Scouts,  followed  by  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest and  most  kaleidoscopic  ensembles 
imaginable,  for  little  Japanese  girl  tots, 
arrayed  in  kimonos  of  every  color  con- 
ceivable and  each  carrying  a  tiny  color- 
ful parasol,  trotted  along,  swaying  and  in 
serpentine  formation,  their  faces,  in 
many  instances,  rouged  and  whitened 
according  to  national  custom,  the  whole 
effect  causing  prolonged  applause;  This 
group  was  followed  by  Japanese  girls  in 


American  garb,  to  show  the  contrast  of 
the  gradual  Americanization  of  these 
children  of  the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun. 
Guard  of  Bluejackets 

Behind  them  marched  two  platoons  of 
bluejackets  in  white  uniforms,  who 
smartly  came  to  attention  as  the  chorus 
sang  the  Japanese  national  anthem. 

The  five-barred  rainbow  flag  of  the 
Republic  of  China  sent  by  President  Li 
was  carried  by  Chinese  R.  O.  T.  C.  boys 
in  army  uniform,  who  were  followed  by 
Chinese-American  girls  wearing  modified 
Chinese  costume,  and  behind  them  came 
little  ones  wearing  the  quaint,  pictur- 
esque garb  of  old  China.  This  group 
was  escorted  by  a  detachment  of  the 
64th  Coast  Artillery,  United  States  army. 
As  the  Chinese  national  anthem  was 
played,  they  and  the  bluejackets  stood 
at  attention.  The  army  and  navy  de- 
tachments stood  at  attention  on  either 
side  of  the  roadway  near  the  steps,  and 
between  these  lines  the  pageant  passed. 

Siam's  flag  was  escorted  in  person 
by  Phya  Medha  Dibhodi,  special  repre- 
sentative of  the  King  of  Siam,  who 
brought  the  king's  flag  to  the  st^ps,  ac- 
companied by  Siamese  boys  in  boy  scout 
uniforms. 

British  Columbia's  flag  was  carried  by 
haole  girls  in  white,  their  dresses  span- 
gled with  maple  leaves  and  behind  them 
came  Canada,  whom  they  were  intro- 
ducing to  the  Pacific,  the  flag  borne  by 
nine  white  garbed  maidens  upon  whose 
dresses  maple  leaves  were  plentifully 
scattered,  each  maid  represented  a  prov- 
ince of  Canada.  The  British  national 
anthem  was  sung.  The  Canadian  flag 
was  presented  by  Deputy  Minister 
O'Hara  on  behalf  of  the  premier. 

New  Zealand's  flag  sent  by  Premier 
Massey  to  the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  was 
attended  by  girls  wearing  the  dark  tapas 
of  the  Southland,  to  represent  Maor'.s, 
a  featttfe  which  won  instant  and  pro-  » 
longed  applause. 
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Picturesque  Group 

The  flag  of  the  Philippines  was  borne 
by  a  group  of  Filipino  women.  They 
wore  the  quaint,  exceedingly  picturesque 
national  garb  of  the  Philippines.  They 
were  greeted  at  the  steps  by  Teodoro 
Yangco,  delegate  from  the  Philippines, 
who  is  one  of  the  most  enterprising  of 
Filipino  captains  of  industry. 

Came  then  French  Indo-China,  the 
flag  escorted  by  girls  and  boys  dressed 
in  costumes  of  the  Napoleonic  period, 
another  group  being  in  rainbow  peasant 
costumes.  First  came  the  French  flag 
and  then  that  of  Indo-China.  On  the 
steps  to  greet  these  flags  were  M.  Louis 
Charles  and  the  Misses  Bietry,  who 
came  all  the  way  from  Saigon  to  rep- 
resent their  little  country  in  the  Confer- 
ence. La  Marseillaise  was  sung  as  the 
group  halted  at  steps. 

Pan-America  was  a  picturesque  group 
of  Central  American  and  South  Ameri- 
can states,  a  double  line  of  youths  car- 
rying the  flags  of  Mexico,  Salvador, 
Guatemala,  Peru  and  Chile,  and  Brazil. 
They  wore  Mexican-peak  hats  and  red 
sashes.  In  compliment  to  all  these  coun- 
tries of  Latin-America  the  chorus  sang 
"La  Paloma." 

Pan-Pacific  Countries 

Came  then  a  grouping  of  Pan-Pacific 
countries,  Fiji,  Malay  States,  Dutch 
East  Indies,  the  escort  being  garbed  in 
the  picturesque  costumes  of  their  var- 
ious countries,  the  three  little  tots  for 
the  Dutch  East  Indies  looking  typically 
Dutch  in  baggy  trousers  and  short  waist- 
coats. Fiji  was  represented  by  a  youth 
from  Suva  wearing  a  white  lawalawa 
(skirt),  regulation  European  coat,  a  lin- 
en collar,  his  hair  long  and  bushy  and 
cut  round. 

Australia's  flag  was  borne  by  a  group 
in  which  was  carried  a  kangaroo  and  an 
emu  to  typify  tl?pt  cpuntry.  The,  British 
national  anthem  was  sung.   ,  , 


For  the  first  time  Siberia's  new  flag 
was  shown  in  Honolulu.  It  was  white 
and  green,  and  behind  it  came  the  flag 
of  new  Russia,  three  stripes  of  white, 
blue  and  red.  The  Siberia  flag  was  re- 
ceived at  the  steps  by  M.  Tolmikoff.  It 
was  significant  that  at  the  time  the  flag 
was  being  presented,  the  flag  itself  and 
the  government  it  represented,  are  being 
driven  from  Vladivostok,  the  last  strong- 
hold of  the  Siberia  republic,  by  the  Red 
Soviets. 

The  Pacific  states  and  territory, — Alas- 
ka, Washington  and  Oregon,— came 
next,  the  girls  carrying  the  banners 
wearing  white  gowns  with  silk  sashes 
of  blue. 

California's  Bear 

California's  old  bear  flag  was  carried 
by  Girl  Scouts,  and  quite  naturally  the 
chorus  sang,  "California,  I  Love  You." 

Hawaii's  emblem  came  next,  the  large 
flag  being  carried  by  Hawaiian  girls, 
escorted  by  Kamehameha  School  cadets 
in  gray  uniforms.  This  was  the  flag 
presented  to  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  by 
Queen  Liliuokalani  a  year  before  her 
death.  It  was  given  a  silent  salute  by 
admirals,  the  general,  and  all  in  the 
grounds,  while  the  chorus  afterwards 
sang  "Hawaii  Ponoi,"  the  old  Hawaiian 
national  anthem. 

Mrs.  F.  M.  Swanzy,  chairman  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union  entertainment  com- 
mittee, presented  a  bunting  flag  of  Ha- 
waii, to  be  used  in  street  parades,  as  the 
emblem  of  the  queen  is  to  be  kept  as  a 
closely  guarded  relic. 

Korea  came  next,  the  flag  being  car- 
ried by  Korean  maidens  garbed  in  their 
picturesque  silken  raiment  of  rainbow 
colors,  and  as  they  passed  up  the  steps 
"Aloha  Oe"  was  sung. 

The  pageant  was  concluded  when  the 
Salvation  Army  Girls'  band,  headed  by 
Lieut.  Charles  Bourne,  marched  up  the 
driveway  playing  an  inspiriting  march. 
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Resolutions  Unanimously  Recommended  to  the  Pan-Pacific  Commercial 
Conference  by  Its  Resolution  Committee  and 
Adopted  November  3, 1922. 


RESOLVED,  That  this  conference 
commends  the  calling  by  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  of  a  Pan-Pacific  Conservation 
Conference  to  be  held  in  Honolulu  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1924. 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  be  recommended  to  ascertain  the 
attitude  of  the  people  of  all  countries 
bordering  on  the  Pacific  toward  the  or- 
ganization of  a  Permanent  Pan-Pacific 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  co-operation 
with  all  the  Boards  of  Trade  and 
Chambers  of  Commerce  in  Pacific  lands, 
and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  until  this  is  ac- 
complished, the  Pan-Pacific  Union  be 
requested  to  institute  a  Pan-Pacific  Com- 
mercial Council  with  all  of  the  delegates 
to  this  Conference  as  an  advisory  com- 
mittee to  the  Union  in  connection  with 
the  follow-up  work  of  the  Conference, 
and  in  forwarding  other  projects  of 
commercial  interest  in  the  Pacific  Area. 

RESOLVED,  That  this  conference 
commends  the  efforts  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  to  create  an  exchange  of  educa- 
tional films  of  Pacific  peoples  and  in- 
dustries between  the  countries  of  the 
Pacific  for  free  exhibition. 

RESOLVED,  That  this  Conference 
express  a  hope  that  the  Governments  of 
the  Pacific  will  appropriate  funds  to 
send  delegates  to  the  Conferences  called 
by  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  and  to  help 
defray  the  expenses  of  calling  these 
conferences  and  publishing  the  proceed- 
ings. 


BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  this  Con- 
ference express  a  desire  that  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union  continue  its  plan  for  a 
'round-the-Pacific  cruise  of  leading  com- 
mercial men  and  others,  together  with 
a  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Museum,  and 
that  the  Governments  of  the  Pacific  be 
urged  to  support  this  project. 

RESOLVED,  That  this  Conference 
recommends  to  the  Union  that  it  take 
steps  to  bring  together,  into  better  ac- 
quaintance and  co-operative  efforts,  rep- 
resentatives of  Universities  in  Pacific 
lands  offering  commercial  instruction. 

WHEREAS,  The  use  of  opium  and 
its  derivatives  -is  one  of  the  greatest 
deterrents  to  trade,  commerce,  and  in- 
dustry, be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  this  Conference 
goes  on  record  as  opposing  the  export 
or  transportation  through  the  mails  or 
otherwise,  from  one  Pacific  country  to 
another  Pacific  country  of  morphine, 
opium,  cocaine,  or  kindred  drugs,  ex- 
cept as  medical  supplies,  and  urges  that 
each  Pacific  government  make  and  en- 
force laws  forbidding  such  export  or 
transmission  of  drugs. 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  be  urged  to  continue  its  efforts 
to  bring  together  all  of  the  intelligence 
and  information  bureaus  of  Pacific  lands 
into  the  organization  of  a  Pan-Pacific 
Information  Bureau  that  may  have 
branches  in  the  larger  cities  in  each 
Pacific  land  where  accurate  and  au- 
thentic information  may  be  sectored  con- 
cerning each  country  of  the  Pacific- 
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any  Pacific  or  foreign  city  holding  an 
exhibit  or  exposition. 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  urge  through  the  proper  chan- 
nels that  every  Pacific  land  interest  it- 
self in  the  creation  and  maintenance  of 
local  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Museums 
that  will  give  its  people  a  knowledge 
of  the  commodities  and  industries  of 
the  entire  Pacific  area. 

RESOLVED,  That  it  would  be  for 
•  the  best  interests  of  Commerce  in  the 
Pacific  if  the  Pacific  countries  would 
adopt  a  uniform  decimal  currency. 

WHEREAS,  Present  facilities  for 
Trans-Pacific  communication — both  for 
commercial  and  news  purposes — are  en- 
tirely inadequate,  and  immediate  and 
great  improvement  therein  must  be 
made  if  the  Nations  on  the  Pacific  are 
to  acquire  that  knowledge  of,  and  that 
confidence  in,  each  other  without  which 
there  can  be  no  permanent  peace  and  no 
growth  of  mutually  satisfactory  com- 
mercial relations,  and 

WHEREAS,  Such  knowledge  of  one 
another  can  come  only  through  a  daily 
information  service  consisting  in  large 
part  of  an  interchange  of  adequate  and 
accurate  news  reports,  and 

WHEREAS,  Such  reports,  to  enjoy 
fullest  confidence,  should  be  gathered 
by  independent  agencies,  should  be  self- 
supporting  and  free  from  government 
control  of  censorship,  and 

WHEREAS,  Reports  of  this  char- 
acter cannot  be  established  and  main- 
tained in  the  absence  of  a  low  word  rate 
for  transmission,  and  would  lose  much 
of  their  value  if  delayed,  and 

WHEREAS,  Although  certain  pro- 
jection for  increase  of  present  cable 
facilities  are  contemplated   and  some-. 


may  become  actualities  within  a  few 
years,  radio  offers — for  the  present  and 
immediate  future — the  only  practical 
and  certain  means  for  adequate  increase 
of  existing  communication  facilities 
across  the  Pacific;  and  no  general  sys- 
tem of  inter-communication  across  this 
ocean  by  radio  can  be  established  with- 
out use,  to  more  or  less  extent,  of  gov- 
ernment owned  or  controlled  stations; 
and 

WHEREAS,  Intercommunication  by 
radio  for  commercial  and  news  purposes 
can  be  established  now  among  the  na- 
tions on  the  Pacific  if  those  nations  will 
co-operate  in  using  existing  facilities 
for  their  mutual  benefit,  and 

WHEREAS,  The  methods  followed 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  for 
establishing  and  maintaining  news  com- 
munications with  dominions,  and  de- 
pendencies and  territories  by  providing 
the  necessary  facilities  at  an  extremely 
low  word-rate  would,  if  adopted  by  the 
nations  of  the  Pacific  in  co-operation, 
secure  a  system  of  intercommunication 
with  each  other  fully  as  satisfactory ; 

NOW  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RE- 
SOLVED, By  the  Commercial  Confer- 
ence of  the  PAN-PACIFIC  UNION, 
that  the  governments  of  the  respective 
countries  bordering  on  the  Pacific  be 
urged  to  use  their  radio  facilities  and 
other  means  of  communication,  in  co- 
operation with  each  other  or  with  other 
agencies,  to  provide  means  of  intercom- 
munication for  the  public,  whenever  and 
wherever  such  services  cannot  be  ob- 
tained through  privately  operated  agen- 
cies, to  accomplish  the  following  pur- 
poses: (1)  the  transmission  of  com- 
mercial messages  at  the  usual  commer- 
cial rates,  (2)  the  transmission  of  news 
messages  promptly  and  at  the  low  rates 
necessary  for  establishing  of  regular 
news  reports. 
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WHEREAS,  It  is  known  that  many 
valuable  species  of  marine  mammals 
such  as  fur  seal,  sea  otters,  elephant 
seals  and  whale,  and  many  species  of 
important  food  fishes  such  as  salmon 
and  halibut,  formerly  occurred  in  the 
Pacific  in  such  vast  numbers  as  to  con- 
stitute the  objects  of  fisheries  whose 
annual  products  were  worth  more  than 
one  hundred  million  dollars,  and 

WHEREAS,  Nearly  all  of  those 
great  natural  resources  have  been 
seriously  depleted,  many  of  them  even 
to  commercial  extinction,  through  greed 
and  short-sightedness  and  ill-considered 
fishery  methods,  and 

WHEREAS,  It  is  known  that  small 
remnants  of  fur-seal  and  sea-otter  herds 
and  small  numbers  of  whales  and  of 
other  commercially  valuable  species  still 
remain  in  certain  places,  and 

WHEREAS,  The  rapid  recovery  of 
the  Alaska  fur-seal  herd  in  the  short 
period  of  ten  years  from  complete  com- 
mercial ruin  to  an  annual  production  of 
more  than  one  million  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
ternational fur-seal  treaty  of  1911 
demonstrates  conclusively  the  wonderful 
recuperative  power  of  such  depleted 
natural  resources  of  the  sea  under  in- 
ternational co-operation,  and  justifies 
the  belief  that  other  depleted  fisheries 
can  be  rehabilitated  through  similar  co- 
operation among  the  nations  concerned 
and 

WHEREAS,  It  is  conservatively  es- 
timated that  these  resources  when  re- 
habilitated will  yield  to  the  world  a 
regular  annual  product  of  more  than 
one  half  billion  dollars  in  value,  there- 
fore be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Pan-Pacific 
Commercial  Conference  strongly  recom- 
mends, £bat  the  various  countries  bord- 
ering on,  qt  interested  in,  the  Pacific, 


take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to 
bring  about  an  International  Treaty  for 
the  restoration  of  the  vanishing  ire- 
sources  of  the  Pacific  to  their  former 
abundance,  that  they  may  be  maintained 
for  all  time  as  the  objects  of  great 
commercial  fisheries  of  which  they  are 
easily  capable,  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  this  Commercial 
Conference  recommends  that  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  countries  bordering  on 
the  Pacific  enter  into  correspondence 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  In- 
ternational Commission  for  the  scientific 
study  of  the  biology,  physics  and  chem- 
istry of  the  Pacific  in  the  interest  of  the 
restoration,  proper  utilization,  and  con- 
servation of  its  vanishing  natural  re- 
sources. 

WHEREAS,  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant problems  facing  the  commercial 
world  today  is  that  of  over-sea  trans- 
portation, owing  to  the  great  ecoiiomic 
waste  no  existing  by  reason  of  the  un- 
necessary duplication  of  steamship 
services,  and 

WHEREAS,  The  costs  to  all  com- 
mercial interests  concerned  are  need- 
lessly increased  by  reason  of  such 
wasteful  duplication,  and 

WHEREAS,  By  intelligent  consefva- 
tion  of  shippinig  resources,  the  trade 
of  the  Pacific  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  could  be  greatly  enhanced, 
therefore 

This  conference  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  nations  adjoining  the  Pacific  should 
hold  an  international  conference  con- 
sisting of  representatives  of  the  ship- 
ping and  trading  interests  of  Pacific 
lands  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
question  of  the  conservation  of  shipping 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  a  view  if 
possible,     to     reducing    the  -serious 
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economic  waste  in  ocean  tonnage  now 
existing. 

To  this  end,  this  conference  respect- 
fully suggests  that  all  the  Governments 
interested  should  be  invited  by  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union  to  send  representa- 
tives to  an  international  conference  to 
be  held  in  the  near  future. 

RESOLVED,  That  the  delegation 
to  appoint  or  secure  the  appointment  of 
some  fitting  person  to  correspond  with 
the  Pan-Pacific  Union  and  the  other 
members  of  this  committee,  that  the 
work  necessary  to  carry  the  wishes  of 
this  Conference  into  effect,  be  rigorously 
prosecuted  and  concluded. 

WHEREAS,  the  cinema  industry  of 
the  world  has  become  a  powerful 
agency  for  the  distribution  of  informa- 
tion in  foreign  lands ;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  visual  instruction 
as  to  conditions  existing  in  such  for- 
eign lands  may,  when  not  properly  con- 
trolled and  censored,  become  a  great 
source  of  misinformation,  breeding  dis- 
respect and  contempt  for  conditions 
misrepresented;  and 

WHEREAS,  in  the  past  untold  harm 
has  already  been  done  by  the  distribu- 
tion of  pictures  of  a  lurid  and  sensa- 
tional nature,  often  viciously  misrepre- 
senting existing  conditions ; 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RE- 
SOLVED, That  the  PanrPacific  Com- 
mercial Conference  strongly  recom- 
mends that  a  proper  control  be  exer- 
cised, either  private  or  official,  prohibit- 
ing the  sending  of  baneful  pictures 
abroad. 

RESOLVED,  That  the  delegation 
from  each  Pacific  Country  be  requested 
to  appoint  or  secure  the  appointment  of 
some  fitting  person  to  correspond  with 
the  Pan-Pacific  Union  and  the  other 


members  of  this  committee,  that  the 
work  necessary  to  carry  the  wishes  of 
this  Conference  into  effect,  be  rigor- 
ously prosecuted  and  concluded. 

RESOLVED,  That,  pending  the 
organization  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Com- 
mercial Council,  the  delegates  to  the 
Commercial  Conference  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union  be  pledged  to  present  at 
once  to  their  respective  governments 
for  consideration  the  recommendations 
of  the  Conference  as  to  communication 
and  other  matters,  the  accomplishment 
of  which  may  be  promoted  by  such  im- 
mediate action. 

WHEREAS,  The  periodic  flooding  of 
that  portion  of  the  East  Central  Plain 
of  China,  known  as  the  »Hwai  Valley 
which  constitutes  a  most  important 
section  of  this  great  grain  producing 
area,  causes  losses  in  food  stuffs  every 
six  or  seven  years  amounting  to  ten 
million  tons  or  more;  serious  loss  of 
life,  both  human  and  domestic  animal: 
famine  with  its  attending  ills; 

WHEREAS,  By  the  proposed  Hwai 
Valley  Drainage  Project  the  above 
losses  could  not  oiily  be  obviated  but 
large  areas  added  to  the  cultivable  area 
of  this  valley; 

WHEREAS,  the  reclamation  of  this 
land  and  the  prevention  of  famine  in 
this  area  would  appreciably  reduce  the 
cost  of  living  in  East  China,  conse- 
quently reducing  the  cost  of  raw  ma- 
terials generally,  increase  China's  pur- 
chasing power  and  stimulate  both  im- 
ports and  exports;  and 

WHEREAS,  we  believe  this  project 
is  one  of  the  first  and  most  important 
steps  to  be  etaken  in  the  prevention  of 
world  rice  shortage,  Therefore,  Be  it 

RESOLVED  that  the  Pan-Pacific 
Commercial  Conference,  now  assembled 
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in  Honolulu,  heartily  endorse  the  vital 
importance  of  the  Hwai  Valley  Conr 
servancy  Project  in  relation  to  the  con- 
serving and  developing  of  the  enormous 
potential  food  supplies  of  China  with 
their  bearing  on  the  rice  situation,  and 
would  invite  the  attention  of  all  Gov- 
ernments interested  in  Pacific  problems 
to  the  importance  of  encouraging  and 
supporting  this  project,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  addressed  to  the  Govern- 
ments aforementioned,  the  American 
Red  Cross  Society,  the  International 
Banking  Consortium,  and  any  other 
organizations  or  associations  that  may 
be  interested  in  this  proposition. 

WHEREAS,  Cotton  manufacturing 
has  recently  become  one  of  the  most 
important  industries  of  China,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  requirements  of  this 
industry  have  necessitated  the  importa- 
tion of  enormous  quantities  of  Ameri- 
can cotton,  and 

WHEREAS,  no  inexpensive  and  easy 
method  exists  for  settling  ordinary  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  regarding  quality 
that  may  arise  between  buyer  and  sel- 
ler, now  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  this  conference 
commends  the  plan  of  its  Chinese  Dele- 
gation to  procure  the  services  of  an  in- 
dependent American  Cotton  Expert  to 
be  stationed  at  Shanghai  and  to  pro- 
cure his  acceptance  by  commercial  in- 


terests as  a  final  arbitrator  in  the  event 
of  dispute  arising  with  regard  to  stan- 
dard of  American  cotton  importations. 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Appointment 
of  a  Pan-Pacific  Economic  Commission 
be  recommended  to  the  various  govern- 
ments of  the  countries  adjoining  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  for  the  purpose  of  visit- 
ing such  of  the  countries  as  may  desire 
to  participate  in  the  said  Commission, 
with  a  view  to  making  a  survey  of 
their  industrial  resources,  trade,  legisla- 
tion, transportation  facilities,  means  of 
communication,  and  such  other  subjects 
of  a  common  nature  as  the  Commission 
may  thereafter  decide. 

That  a  General  Secretary  and  requi- 
site staff  be  appointed  by  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union,  for  the  purpose  of  cen- 
tralizing the  work  of  organization  and 
the  collection  and  publication  of1  the 
reports  of  the  Commission. 

WHEREAS,  The  increasing  foreign 
trade  of  Korea  with  Pacific  countries 
necessitates  a  direct  steampship  ling  be- 
tween Kprea  and  Pacific  coasts,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Pan-Pacific 
Commercial  Conference  urge  through 
proper  channels  all  the  Pacific  steam- 
ship companies  to  investigate  the  pos- 
sible project  of  undertaking  passenger 
and  freight  services  from  their  respec- 
tive countries  to  Korean  ports  \#ith  *  a 
view  to  encourage  Pacific  commercial 
interest. 
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Greetings  from  Viscount  Shibusawa 


It  is  a  source  of  deep  regret  to  me 
that  circumstances  do  not  permit  me 
the  pleasure  of  participating  side  by 
side  with  you  in  the  discussion  of  the 
important  problems  set  before  you  at 
the  present  conference.  My  regret  is 
the  keener  because  I  realize  the  far- 
reaching  significance  of  the  series  of 
annual  conferences  which  the  foresight 
and  energy  of  our  admired  friend,  Mr. 
Alexander  Hume  Ford,  has  already 
made  an  established  event  in  the  calen- 
dar of  the  peoples  living  on  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific. 

To  those  who  look  at  human  affairs 
with  the  detached  eyes  of  a  philosophical 
historian,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
real  significance  of  international  gather- 
ings like  this  lies  not  in  the  amount  of 
intelligence  and  information  brought 
to  bear  on  the  discussions,  important 
as  undoubtedly  they  are,  but  in  the 
stimulus  and  opportunity  they  furnish 
for  the  growth  of  the  spirit  of  mutual 
forebearance  and  forgiveness  between 
peoples  of  different  creeds,  colours,  and 
cultures. 

A  leading  disciple  of  Confucius  once 
asked  the  master  to  define  his  teaching 
in  one  word.  His  reply  was  "Forgive 
ness".  Then  by  way  of  explanation 
Confucius  pronounced  that  famous  Pre- 
cept "Do  not  unto  others  what  you 
would  not  have  others  do  unto  you." 
A  more  profound  truth  has  not  been 
enunciated  by  any  other  teacher,  East 
or  West. 

It  is  commonplace  of  international 
politics  to  say  that  mutual  knowledge 
is  the  basis  of  mutual  understanding. 
That  is  undoubtedly  true  so  far  as  it 
goes,  and  far  be  it  from  me  to  say  any- 
thing in  any  way  discouraging  to  the 
utilization  of  all  possible  opportunities 
for  the  widening  and  deepening  of 
mutual  knowledge  among  nations.  What 
I  am  driving  at,  is  that  in  order  to 


make  increasing  knowledge  of  one  an- 
other between  nations  really  effective 
in  the  cause  of  peace  and  friendship,  it 
is  necessary  that  such  knowledge  should 
be  guided  and  illuminated  by  the  spirit 
of  forgiveness  taught  by  the  great  Sage 
of  ancient  China.  Divorced  from  such 
spirit  mere  knowledge  may,  as  it  very 
often  does,  lead  to  mutual  dislike  and 
hatred. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  such  will  be 
the  spirit  which  will  inspire  the  im- 
portant deliberations  in  which  it  is 
your  privilege  to  take  your  part.  You 
are  indeed  to  be  warmly  congratulated 
upon  the  fact  that  you  are  engaged  in 
an  important  task  of  international  dis- 
cussions in  the  local  atmosphere  pe- 
culiarly conducive  to  the  right  and 
humane  handling  of  world  problems. 
In  my  wanderings  in  this  world — and 
they  have  taken  me  to  many  climes  and 
countries — I  have  not  yet  come  to  any 
place  where  the  true  religious  spirit  of 
mutual  forbearance  is  more  manifest 
in  its  social  atmosphere  than  the  Hea- 
ven-favoured city  of  Honolulu.  It  has 
always  been  my  pleasure  to  come  into 
personal  contact  with  its  God-fearing 
citizens  among  whom  I  number  some 
of  my  most  esteemed  friends.  Their 
creed  is  not  mine,  nor  do  I  understand 
their  speech,  but  I  always  feel  close  to 
them,  because  the  spirit  that  animates 
them  is  the  same  that  guides  me.  Some 
of  these  worthy  leaders  are  now  sitting 
by  you,  and  assisting  you  in  coming  to 
an  agreement  on  diverse  questions  of 
common  interest  and  importance. 

Working  with  men  of  this  stamp  and 
surrounded  by  an  unusual  atmosphere 
of  untrammeled  freedom  and  broad 
humanity,  I  entertain  no  manner  of 
doubt  that  the  present  conference  will 
be  a  brilliant  success,  fraught  with  far- 
reaching  messages  for  the  feiture  course 
of  history.  E.  SHIBUSAWA. 
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Two  Letters 

330  Sendagaya  Machi, 
Tokyo,  Japan, 
October  12,  1922. 

My  dear  Mr.  Ford : 

As  Dr.  Sano,  Baron  Togo,  Professor 
lshikawa  and  the  others  leave  Yoko- 
hama by  the  "Tenyo  Maru"  on  the 
16th  inst.,  I  wish  to  send  you  a  few 
lines  to  inform  you  that  I  have  asked 
Dr.  Sano  to  take  with  him  a  Flag  of 
the  Rising  Sun  which  I  wish  to  present 
to  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  on  behalf  of 
the  Pan-Pacific  Association  of  Japan 
and  I  trust  its  presentation  will  be 
made  by  the  head  of  the  Japanese 
delegation,  Dr.  Sano,  in  due  course 
and  my  letter  I  send  to  the  Union 
with  the  Flag  will  no  doubt  be  read 
at  the  presentation,  and  I  hope  it  will 
be  cordially  accepted  by  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union  with  our  best  wishes. 
I  trust  and  hope  that  the  coming  Con- 
ference will  bring  forth  a  still  better 
understanding  and  fraternization  among 
the  peoples  of  the  Pacific  lands. 

I  trust  you  have  returned  quite  safely 
to  your  country  and  in  spite  of  your 
exertion  during  these  few  months  for 
the  coming  Conference  you  have  been 
in  very  good  health.  I  imagine  I  have 
read  in  some  of  the  papers  that  you 
are  coming  to  our  country  next  spring 
and  will  spend  two  months  in  our  coun- 
try.   I  wish  to  know  if  the  report  is 

We  have  been  visited  by  the  cholera 
epidemic  during  these  few  weeks,  but 
I  am  happy  to  say  it  is  getting  better. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  hearing 
from  you  soon. 

With  kind  regards  to  the  Hon.  Wal- 
lace R.  Farrington,  Dr.  Frank  F. 
Bunker,  and  you, 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Mr.  Ford, 
Yours  very  sincerely, 
TOKUGAWA  IYESATO. 


from  Japan 

2  Kabutocho  Nihonbashi, 
Tokyo,  Japan, 
October  14,  1922. 

Mr.  Alexander  Hume  Ford, 
Director  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union, 
Honolulu,  T.  H. 

My  dear  Mr.  Ford: 

I  cannot  adequately  express  my  re- 
gret at  my  inability  to  meet  and  per- 
sonally welcome  you  to  my  city  when 
you  passed  through  Japan  in  your  re- 
cent hurried  trip  to  the  East.  I  hope 
that  you  will  visit  us  again  before 
long,  so  that  I  may  be  afforded  op- 
portunity to  show  you  such  courtesy  as 
may  be  in  my  power  to  offer  in  return 
for  the  kind  attentions  you  never  fail 
to  favour  me  with  whenever  I  visit 
your  country. 

In  response  to  your  kind  suggestion. 
I  have  prepared  a  short  message  to 
the  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference 
shortly  to  meet  at  your  city  under  your 
guidance.  I  fondly  hope  that  my  brief 
remarks  will  meet  with  your  esteemed 
approval  and  endorsement. 

I  hardly  need  assure  you  how  warmly 
I  appreciate  the  noble  work  you  are 
doing  in  the  cause  of  peace  and  hu- 
manity. I  feel  humbled  to  realize  how 
little  I  can  do  to  help  you  in  your 
worthy  undertakings,  but  please  be 
assured  that  that  little  will  always  be 
at  your  command. 

Wishing  you  all  success  for  the  new 
child  of  your  fertile  and  courageous 
mind, 

I  remain,  dear  Mr.  Ford, 

Yours  very  truly, 

E.  SHIBUSAWA. 
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Official  List  of  Delegates 

to  the 

First  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference 

Honolulu,  Hawaii,  October  25th  to  November  8th,  1922. 


Abe,  Goichi,  Tokyo  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Tokyo,  Japan. 

Adams,  E.  R.,  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Adams,  Prof.  Romanzo,  Honolulu,  T.  H. 
Representing  University  of  Hawaii. 

Aeklns,  Robert  J.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

Al,  C.  K.,  Honolulu,  T.  H.  Representing 
Chinese  commercial  interests. 

Allen,  Eugene  T.,  Carnegie  Institution, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Ambrose,  A.  W.,  Assistant  Director,  Bureau 
of  Mines,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Anderson,  J.  C,  President,  Pan-American 
Petroleum  and  Transportation  Co.,  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

Arnold,  J u lean,  Commercial  Attache,  Shang- 
hai, China;  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce. 

Arnoll,  A.  G.,  Assistant  Secretary,  Los  An- 
geles Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Atherton,  Frank,  Vice-President  Honolulu 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Representing  Ho- 
nolulu Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Bletry,  Jehanne,  Saigon,  Indo-China.  Repre- 
senting "Bulletin  Financier  et  Economique 
de  l'Indochine." 

Blackwood,  Henry.  Representing  Seattle 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Botsford,  D.  M.,  Botsford  Constantino  Co. 
Representing  American  Association  of  Ad- 
vertising Agencies. 

Brown,  Raymond  C,  Secretary  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii,  Delegate  at  Large.  Repre- 
senting Territory  of  Hawaii. 

Bunker,  Dr.  Frank  F.,  Executive  Secretary, 
Pan-Pacific  Union,  Honolulu,  T.  H.  Rep- 
resenting New  York  University,  New 
York. 

Burton,  J.  A.,  Manufacturer,  Representing 
Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Butler,  J.  K.,  Secretary  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Planters'  Associtaion.  Alternate  with  J. 
W.  Waldron,  representing  the  Hawaiian 
Sugar  Planters'  Association. 

Cain,  Louis  8.,  Honolulu,  T.  H.  Represent- 
ing American  Association  of  Engineers, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

Calder,  A.  Bland.  Assistant  Trade  Com- 
missioner, Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.  C,  with  office  of  Com- 
mercial Attache,  American  Legation, 
Peking. 

Car  Ism  it  h,  Carl,  Hilo,  Hawaii.  Represent- 
ing International  Rotary,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Castle,  8.  N.,  Advisory  Engineer.  Represent- 
ing Federated  American  Engineering  So- 
cieties and  American  Society  of  Mechani- 
cal Engineers.    New  York. 

Castro,  A.  D.,  Consul  for  Peru,  Honolulu, 
T.  H.  Representing  the  Peruvian  Govern- 
ment. 

Chaffey,  A.  M.,  President,  California  Bank, 
of  Los  Angeles.  Representing  Los  Ange- 
les Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Chao,  Chung-Chu,  Soochow,  China,  Repre- 
senting Industrial  and  Commercial  Re- 
search Union,  Shanghai,  China. 

Charles,  L.,  Colonial  Department.  Repre- 
senting Indo-China,  New  York.' 

Chen,  Theodore.  Representing  Association 
of  Foreign  Goods  Merchants,  and  "China 
Times",  Shanghai,  China. 

Clarke,  Adna  G.,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  U.SX, 
Retired,  Honolulu,  T.  H.  Representing 
University  of  Kansas. 

Clarke,  Lester  J.  Representing  Seattle 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Cooke,  Clarence,  President  Bank  of  Hawaii; 
President  Honolulu  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce.   Delegate  at  Large. 

Cotter,  Joseph,  Vice-President,  Pan-Ameri 
can  Petroleum  and  Transportation  Co., 
Los  Angeles,  California. 

Cotterman,  C.  M.  Representing  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Manila,  P.  I. 

De  Reach  i,  8.  B.  Representing  Mexican 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Dhibodi,  Phya  Medha,  Washington,  D.  C 
Representing  Siamese  Government. 

Dodd,  Captain  E.  H.,  U.  S.  Navy,  Pacific 
Coast  Communication  Superintendent,  San 
Francisco,  California. 

Douty,  Daniel  Ellis.  Representing  Ameri- 
can Chamber  of  Commerce  of  China, 
Shanghai,  and  Rotary  Club,  Shanghai. 

Dunn,  Gano,  President,  J.  G.  White  En- 
gineering Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Representing  National  Research  Council 
and  National  Academy  of  Science. 

Eames,  A.  W.,  Vice-President  California 
Packers  Assn.  Representing  American 
Manufacturers  and  Export  Ass'n.,  New 
York. 

Evermann,  Barton  Warren,  B.8.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
LL.D.  Director,  Museum  California  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  San  Francisco;  Director, 
Steinhart  Aquarium;  representing  Na- 
tional Research  Council,  Washington,  D. 
C;  National  Academy  of  Sciences;  Cali- 
fornia Academy  of  Sciences ;  Pacific  DM- 
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sion  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science;  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Field,  Major  H.  Gooding,  Honolulu,  T.  H., 
Representing  Malay  States. 

Fitch,  George.  Representing  Pan-Pacific 
Association,  Shanghai,  China. 

Fonseca,  Pedro  S.,  Director  General  of 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Salvador. 

Ford,  Alexander  Hume,  Director,  Pan-Pa- 
cific Union,  Honolulu,  T.  H.,  Delegate 
at  Large.  Representing  Pan-Pacific 
Union. 

Frazier,  Charles,  Honolulu,  T.  H.  Repre- 
senting Honolulu  Ad  Club. 

Frear,  Hon.  Judge  W.  F.,  ex-Governor  of 
Hawaii.  Delegate  at  Large.  Represent- 
ing Pan-Pacific  Union. 

Fredericks,  Capt.  John  D.,  President,  Los 
Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Friend,  E.  A.,  Seattle  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Gait,  John  R.,  Honolulu,  T.  H.  Represent- 
ing Yale  University. 

Good,  J.  A.,  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

Gould,  Mrs.  Katherine  C,  President,  Wom- 
an's Chamber  of  Commerce,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Hall,  W.  G.,  General  Manager  Honolulu  Iron 
Works.   Delegate  at  Large. 

Hamman,  K.  Leroy,  Johnson  Ayres  Co. 
Representing  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies. 

Harada,  Dr.  T.,  Professor  of  Japanese  His- 
tory and  Literature,  University  of  Hawaii. 
Representing  America-Japan  Society, 
Tokyo,  Japan. 

Hattori,  Dr.  Bunshiro.  Representing  all 
Chambers  of  Commerce  in  Japan. 

Hawes,  Henry  Q.,  H.  K.  McCann  Co.  Rep- 
resenting American  Association  of  Ad- 
vertising Agencies. 

Heegstra,  H.  W.,  Chicago  Association  of 
Commerce. 

Hibberd,  Captain  I.  N.  Representing  San 
Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce;  For- 
eign Trade  Club  of  San  Francisco. 

Honig,  Louis,  Honig-Cooper  Co.  Represent- 
ing American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies. 

Horsley,  David.  Representing  the  Motion 
Picture  Industry  of  the  U.  S.   New  York. 

Ishikawa,  Prof.  Bungo,  Professor  Tokyo  Uni- 
versity of  Commerce. 

Johnson,  C.  W.   Observer  from  Fiji. 

Kennedy,  W.  F.,  Honolulu,  T.  H.  Repre- 
senting Otago  Expansion  League  of  New 
Zealand. 

Kim,  Yun  800,  Manager,  The  Orient  Prod- 
uct Joint  Stock  Co.,  Seoul,  Korea. 

Kim,  Young  K.,  Secretary  Korean  Commer- 
cial Club,  Honolulu,  T.  H. 

Kitcat,  V.  H.,  Honolulu,  T.  H.  Represent- 
ing New  Zealand. 


Lawlor,  W.  J.,  Vice-President,  First  National 
Bank,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Representing 
Chicago  Association  of  Commerce. 

Leebrick,  Dr.  K.  C.f  Professor  of  History  and 
Political  Science,  University  of  Hawaii. 
Representing  Hispanic  American  Histori- 
cal Review,  New  York. 

Lewis,  Abe,  ex-Treasurer  Territory  of  Ha- 
waii.   Delegate  at  Large. 

Lynch,  Robert  Newton,  Vice-President  and 
General  Manager  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Representing 
San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Lyon,  Dr.  H.  L.,  Reporting  for  Guatemala. 

McClatchy,  V.  8.,  Proprietor  "Sacramento 
Bee,"  Sacramento,  California.  Represent- 
ing San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

McCormlck,  E.  O.,  Vice-President,  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  Co.  Representing  San 
Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

McKee,  E.,  President,  Board  of  Harbor 
Commissioners.  Representing  Los  An- 
geles Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mc  Murray,  William,  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Union  Pacific  System.  Represent- 
ing Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mears,  Eliot  G.,  Professor  of  Economics. 
Representing  Leland  Stanford  University 
and  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Moh,  H.  Y.,  Managing  Director  of  Cotton 
Mills;  Advisor  on  Industry  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  Commerce;  Appointed  by  Chinese 
Government.  Representing  Shanghai 
General  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Col- 
lege of  Commerce,  Nanking. 

Nakao,  I.,  Manager  Yokohama  Specie  Bank, 
Honolulu,  T.  H.  Member  of  the  Japanese 
delegation. 

Nakayama,  G.,  Manager  Sumitomo  Bank, 
Honolulu,  T.  H.  Member  of  the  Japanese 
delegation. 

O'Hara,  F.  C.  T.,  Deputy  Minister  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  Canada.  Ap- 
pointed by  the  Canadian  Government. 

Oki,  T.,  Manager,  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha,  Ho- 
nolulu, T.  H.  Member  of  the  Japanese 
delegation. 

Palmer,  Albert  W.,  Rev.,  Honolulu,  T.  H. 
Representing  Community  Service,  New 
York. 

Pang,  Dai  Tung,  Y.  Wo  Sing  &  Co.,  Ho- 
nolulu, T.  H.  Representing  Honolulu 
Chinese  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Parker,  Claude  I.  Representing  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Peck,  L.  Tenney,  President  First  Nt'l  Bank. 
Representing  Honolulu  Rotary  Club. 

Plh,  Yun-Chen.  Representing  Chinese  Cot- 
ton Mill  Owenrs,  Shanghai,  China. 

Porteus,  Dr.  8.  D.,  University  of  Hawaii. 
Representing  University  of  Melbourne. 
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Roden,  Thomas,  President,  Roden  Bros., 
Ltd.,  Toronto.  Representing  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association* 

8akabe,  Jiro,  Osaka  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

8ano,  Dr.  Zensaku,  President  of  the  Tokyo 
University  of  Commerce. 

Stern,  Charles  F.,  Vice-President  First  Na- 
tional Bank.  Representing  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Tan,  Shia  Hsu,  Chinese  Consul  in  Honolulu. 
Appointed  by  the  Ministries  of  Finance 
and  Communication  of  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment. 

Tanaka,  Takeo,  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Japan. 

Tarleton,  A.  H.  Representing  Association 
of  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Canners. 

Togo,  Baron  Yasushl,  Member  of  the  House 
of  Peers,  Japan. 

Tolmachoff,  I.,  Professor  of  Geology  of 
Polytechnic  University;  Vice-President  of 
the  Far  Eastern  Geological  Committee; 
Curator  of  the  Geological  Museum  Rus- 
sian Academy  of  Sciences.  Representing 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  Far  East, 
Vladlvostock,  Siberia, 

Torchlana,  H.  A.  van  C,  Consul-General  for 
Netherlands,  San  Francisco.  Represent- 
ing the  Dutch  Bast  Indies. 

Trent,  Richard,  President  Trent  Trust  Co., 
Honolulu.    Delegate  at  Large. 

Turner,  A.  H.,  Honolulu,  T.  H.  Represent- 
ing Rockhampton  (Australia)  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Von  Holt,  H.  M.,  Consul  for  Netherlands  in 
Honolulu.  Representing  Dutch  Bast  In- 
dies. 


Waldron,  J.  W.,  President  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Planters'  Association.  Representing  the 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association. 

Westgate,  J.  M.,  United  States  Agricultural 
Station,  Honolulu,  T.  H.  Representing 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

White,  Harry,  Honolulu,  T.  H.  Represent- 
ing San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Will,  Chaa.  H.  Representing  Hilo  Rotary 
Club;  the  Hilo  Board  of  Trade  and  the 
American  Auto  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Woodvllle,  Robert,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
San  Francisco. 

Wrlgley,  Roy  F.,  President,  Wrigley  Direc- 
tories, Ltd.  Representing  Board  of  Trade 
and  Rotary  Club,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Wright,  Tom,  Chamber  Commerce,  Hongkong 

Yamamoto,  K.  Representing  Honolulu 
Japanese  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Yangco,  Teodoro  R.,  Real  Estate  and  Ship- 
ping. Representing  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Philippine  Islands. 

Yee,  Chung  Bum,  Seoul  Mining  and  Trans- 
portation Co.  Representing  Korean  Busi- 
ness Men. 

Young,  Mark,  Chief  Inspector,  Common- 
wealth Bank  of  Australia,  Sydney,  Aus- 
tralia. 

Zau,  8am u el  U.,  Counsellor  to  the  Cabinet 
of  the  Chinese  Government;  Director  of 
the  Bank  of  Labor  and  Agriculture.  Repre- 
senting Chinese  General  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Shanghai.  Appointed  by  Chinese 
Government. 

Ziegemeier,  Rear  Admiral  H.  J.,  Director 
of  Naval  Communications,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


"  Fisheries  of  the  Pacific 


Perhaps  the  outstanding  paper  of  the 
Commercial  Conference  was  one  on 
"Fisheries  of  the  Pacific"  read  by  Dr. 
Barton  W.  Evermann,  Director,  Museum 
of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Dr.  Evermann  was  one  of  those  who 
attended  the  First  Pan-Pacific  Scientific 
Conference,  and  from  that  conference 
the  matter  of  the  conservation  and  pro- 
tection of  the  fish  of  the  Pacific  was  re- 
ferred to  and  is  now  being  taken  up  by 
the  Commercial  Conference  and  will  be 
carried  into  the  Conservation  Conference 
of  1924,  by  which  time  it  is  hoped  the 
plans  will  have  been  perfected  for  the 


international  protection  of  the  fisheries 
of  the  Pacific. 

Dr.  Evermann,  while  in  Honolulu, 
began  the  series  of  free  motion  picture 
educational  entertainments  for  boys  and 
girls  of  the  public  schools  by  giving  a 
talk  with  films  illustrating  the  deple- 
tion of .  the  seal  colonies  along  the 
Pacific  Coast  of  the  Americas. 

These  educational  talks  with  films 
from  the  different  Pacific  lands  will  be 
continued  in  the  motion  picture  theaters 
of  Hawaii  every  Saturday  morning  as  a 
part  of  the  educational  work  of  the 
Pan- Pacific  Union. 
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The  Follow-up  Work  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Commercial  Conference 

Closing  Remarks  at  Commercial  Conference  by  Director  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union 
ALEXANDER  HUME  FORD 


You  have  made  the  first  Pan-Pacific 
Commercial  Conference  a  success.  Per- 
haps one  of  your  governments  may  de- 
sire to  call,  in  time,  a  second  such 
Conference  in  some  other  portion  of 
the  Pacific  and  it  would  be  our  place 
to  aid  you  to  make  it  a  success.  Until 
your  decision  is  made  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  will  seek  to  carry  out  the  plans 
you  have  recommended  for  insuring  the 
co-operation  of  the  peoples  and  govern- 
ments of  the  Pacific  in  the  various 
projects  specified  in  the  resolutions 
you  have  passed. 

You  have  given  an  impetus  to  the 
work  and  here  in  this  human  experi- 
ment station  we  will  seek  to  try  out  on 
a  small  scale  the  solutions  of  the  great 
problems  that  give  thought  to  the 
peoples  of  the  vast  Pacific  area.  You 
have  found  here  people  of  your  own 
race  and  tongue;  you  have  seen  that 
they  understand  each  other  and  work 
in  harmony.  We  are  one  people  in 
Hawaii.  Why  should  we  not  be  one 
people  in  the  whole  Pacific?  The  Pa- 
cific area  is  no  more  polyglot  in  its 
population  than  is  America  or  perhaps 
Europe.  For  centuries,  even  for  mil- 
leniums  the  traditions  of  Europe  have 
been  traditions  of  war  and  forcible 
seizure.  Our  traditions  have  been  those 
of  peace.  Let  us  hold  fast  to  our  tra- 
ditions, let  the  cry  of  the  great  Aus- 
tralian, the  late  Henry  Stead,  be  heard ; 
let  us  appoint  in  each  Pacific  land  min- 
isters of  friendship  rather  than  min- 
isters of  war.  Let  us  vote  our  money 
for  an  expenditure  by  men  who  are 
seeking  grounds  and  reasons  for  better 


friendship  among  us:  they  are  to  be 
found  everywhere.  The  Scientific  Con- 
ference called  by  the  Union  found  noth- 
ing but  reasons  for  greater  and  united 
co-operation,  the  Educational  Confer- 
ence would  have  one  standard  of  edu- 
cation in  Pacific  lands  with  universal 
Pan-Pacific  readers,  histories  and  geog- 
raphies that  would  make  us  know  the 
truth  about  each  other.  The  Pan-Pa- 
cific Press  Conference  would  have  us 
broadcast  the  news  from  each  Pacific 
land  to  every  other  Pacific  land  twice 
a  day  or  more  often  that  we  may  so 
learn  through  the  daily  press  more  of 
each  other's  desires  and  ambitions. 
This  Commercial  Conference  would 
have  us  call  a  Conservation  Conference 
that  all  of  us  in  the  Pacific  may  busy 
ourselves  preparing  for  the  creation  here 
in  the  Pacific  of  the  great  storehouses 
of  the  world,  from  which  the  food  sup- 
ply of  humanity  may  be  drawn.  By 
united  effort  under  scientific  standards 
we  can  feed  not  only  ourselves  but  the 
whole  world. 

Let  Europe  be  divided,  but  let  us  on 
the  Pacific  be  united,  let  us  have  a  Pan- 
Pacific  flag,  a  Pan-Pacific  patriotism 
and  a  Pan-Pacific  league  of  nations 
that  will  bind  us  together.  Canada 
and  the  United  States  have  set  an 
example  we  must  follow.  Let  the  Pan- 
Pacific  area  and  the  Conservation  of 
our  vast  resources  and  their  develop- 
ment be  the  corner  stone  of  our  union, 
and  talk  this  to  everyone  when  you  go 
home. 

The  scientists  tell  us  that  by  con- 
servation and  proper  international  pro- 
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tection  we  can  make  the  Pacific  give 
sufficient  fish  food  to  feed  the  whole 
world  for  centuries  to  come.  Let  us 
take  them  at  their  word  and  pass  in- 
ternational laws  that  will  make  this 
great  dream  a  reality.  One  ocean,  one 
interest,  one  goal — perpetual  peaceful 
co-operation  for  the  future  welfare  of 
all  who  dwell  in  the  Pacific  area. 

You  have  recommended  a  Pan-Pa- 
cific Chamber  of  Commerce  participated 
in  by  all  the  commercial  organizations 
in  Pacific  lands.  We  will  aid  to  attain 
this  end  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  Each 
of  you  is,  by  virtue  of  your  resolu- 
tion, a  member  of  the  council  that  is 
to  guide  the  commercial  propaganda 
of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union.  Rest  as- 
sured that  you  will  often  hear  from  the 
President  of  the  Union,  Governor  Far- 
rington,  and  from  the  Director,  who 
when  occasion  demands,  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  cross  our  ocean  to  confer  with 
you  on  any  matter  of  importance  that 
arises.  The  Pan-Pacific  Union  is  not 
an  Hawaiian  organization;  its  central 
office  is  merely  located  here  because  of 
Honolulu's  advantageous  central  posi- 
tion. Several  years  ago  the  Pan-Pa- 
cific Union  established  a  commercial 
museum  in  Honolulu  and  many  of  its 
exhibits  are  now  in  storage,  awaiting 
the  erection  of  an  adequate  exhibition 
building.  We  expect  a  building  before 
long  for  these  exhibits  and  for  storing 
the  hundreds  of  Pan-Pacific  films  we 
are  collecting  for  the  film  library  al- 
ready established.  We  shall  certainly 
welcome  the  promised  co-operation  of 
the  University  of  Hawaii  and  once  our 
building  is  up  will  gladly  turn  the  care 
of  the  exhibits  over  to  the  University. 
Perhaps  the  Commercial  Museum  is  not 
just  the  word  we  should  use — it  will  be 
this  and  much  more,  for  the  Commercial 
Museum  has  had  its  day  and  something 
in  advance  is  needed.    We  are  working 


on  the  advanced  idea  and  will  ask 
your  co-operation. 

Already  we  have  begun  to  follow 
your  suggestions  concerning  the  use 
of  films  for  visual  education  and  the 
theatres  are  being  thrown  open  on  Sat- 
urday mornings  for  free  exhibits.  We 
have  enough  films  of  Pacific  lands  and 
industries  to  last  a  year,  but  as  they 
will  go  on  a  circuit  around  the  Pacific, 
we  ask  you  to  send  us  films  of  your 
country  and  we  will  exchange. 

We  are  having  the  first  meeting  of 
our  Junior  Pan-Pacific  Chamber  of 
Commerce  immediately  after  the  close 
of  the  Conference.  You  will  meet  the 
members  at  lunch,  sons  of  our  leading 
business  men  of  all  races  in  Hawaii. 
The  work  of  showing  these  educational 
films  to  the  school  children  each  Sat- 
urday will  be  turned  over  to  these 
young  men  for  their  own  education  as 
well  as  for  the  instruction  they  will 
give  the  younger  people.  In  this  our 
Oahu  College,  the  oldest  institution  of 
modern  learning  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  is  giving  a  helping  hand. 

Your  recommendations  regarding  a 
Pan-Pacific  Intelligence  Bureau  with 
branches  in  the  larger  cities  in  Pacific 
lands  are  being  taken  up  at  once.  We 
hope  the  governments  will  heartily  co- 
operate. When  the  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce  moves  into  its 
new  building  I  hope  we  may  have  the 
ground  floor  of  this  as  a  place  where 
anyone  in  Western  America  wishing  in- 
formation about  the  industries,  natural 
resources  or  transportation  to  any  part 
of  the  Pacific  may  send  and  get  what 
he  wishes,  or  if  in  San  Francisco  visit 
this  and  the  contemplated  Pan-Pacific 
Commercial  Museum  exhibits  in  the 
basement. 

The  New  South  Wales  Bureau  will 
supply  such  accommodations  on  the 
ground  floor  of  its  great  building  in 
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Sydney,  and  we  trust  you  will  busy 
yourselves  making  the  chain  of  such 
information  offices  in  Pacific  lands 
complete — they  will  work  for  all. 

Following  the  trend  of  your  resolu- 
tion on  the  proposed  Pan-Pacific  Cruise, 
I  would  state,  some  progress  has  al- 
ready been  made  toward  the  charter 
of  a  vessel  that  will  make  a  complete 
cruise  around  the  Pacific,  her  hold  and 
specially  prepared  decks  filled  with 
commercial  industrial  exhibits  of  each 
Pacific  land  and  her  state-rooms  occu- 
pied by  leading  men  in  commercial  and 
other  pursuits  of  activities  from  each 
Pacific  country.  It  has  been  suggested 
by  one  of  your  number  that  each 
country  coin  for  this  occasion  a  Pan- 
Pacific  dollar,  each  of  the  same  general 
design  and  each  worth  an  American  or 
Mexican  dollar,  as  agreed  upon.  This 
might  be  done  as  a  bit  of  visual,  edu- 
cation toward  the  one  unit  of  decimal 
coinage  you  suggest  in  your  recommen- 
dations. We  might  try  out  the  govern- 
ments on  this. 

On  such  a  voyage  might  be  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  study  of  the  resources 
of  all  Pacific  lands,  government  stud- 
ents being  sent  on  such  a  cruise  and 
an  invitation  carried  in  person  to  each 
country  and  transportation  concerns  to 
send  delegates  to  a  Pan-Pacific  Trans- 
portation Conference,  such  as  you  rec- 
ommend. 

The  passage  of  the  resolution  on  the 
conservation  and  protection  of  our  Pa- 
cific fisheries  forces  nearer  a  confer- 
ence of  the  legal  lights  on  international 
law  in  the  Pacific. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  will  forward 
your  recommendations  to  the  govern- 
ments of  the  Pacific  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  director  with  two  or  three 
leaders  in  Pan-Pacific  work  from  Amer- 
ica, Japan  and  China  may  make  a  rounc1 
of  the  ocean  next  year  to  learn  your 


will  and  confer  with  you  as  to  the  best 
plans  for  carrying  out  the  wishes  and 
desires  expressed  in  your  resolutions, 
and  the  recommendations  made  to  the 
Union. 

The  Commercial  Conference  has  laid 
a  splendid  foundation  for  the  Conser- 
vation Conference  to  build  upon.  It 
will  take  up  and  forward  most  of  the 
subjects  you  have  discussed.  You  will 
soon  receive  the  tentative  agenda  of 
this  Conference  for  your  approval  and 
suggestions. 

Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  the  world's  lead- 
ing entomologist,  with  the  foremost 
scientists  and  conservation  leaders  in 
America  and  other  Pacific  lands,  will 
work  on  this.  In  the  United  States 
this  conservation  conference  will  have 
the  co-operation  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Science,  the  National  Research 
Association  and  the  Carnegie  Institute. 
The  tentative  agenda  will  be  forwarded 
to  you  with  suggestions  as  to  the  big 
men  of  your  country  whose  presence 
will  be  indispensable  to  the  success  of 
such  a  conference.  Your  co-operation 
is  urged.  Most  of  you  on  returning  to 
your  respective  countries  will  find  little 
groups  of  scientists,  educators  and  press 
men,  who  have  attended  our  confer- 
ences. Will  you  get  together  with 
them,  organize  with  them  and  urge  the 
preliminary  organization  of  the  local 
body  that  will  help  to  secure  the  proper 
advance  papers  for  the  Conservation 
Conference  in  July,  1924. 

We  here  realize  that  in  this  Pan- 
Pacific  experimental  laboratory  we  must 
work.  There  have  been  times  in  the 
past  when  on  these  local  experiments, 
the  force  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  has 
worked  at  as  intense  a  pace  as  it  has 
during  the  past  few  weeks.  That  pace 
is  set  now  and  we  propose  to  maintain 
it.  There  will  be  no  slowing  up.  Such 
a  policy  in  the  Union  would  spell  dis- 
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ruption.  We  have  gotten  back  to  our 
old  pace  and  we  shall  maintain  it. 

Before  closing  I  wish  to  thank  you 
one  and  all.  I  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Newton  Lynch,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  for  keeping  the 
promise  he  made  me  here  two  years 
ago,  that  if  we  called  this  conference 
he  would  personally  come  down  in  ad- 
vance to  aid  us  and  would  bring  from 
his  Chamber  of  Commerce  able  assist- 
ants. He  has  done  this  and  now  he 
has  done  more  than  any  other  one  man 
to  pull  this  conference  together  to  a 
successful  issue,  and  I  know  that  our 
wonderful  chairman,  E.  O.  McCormick, 
will  heartily  endorse  my  statements  as 
will  our  secretary,  E.  O.  Mears,  who 
has  worked  with  us  in  Washington 
drawing  up  the  agenda,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  in  Honolulu.  I  love  Los 
Angeles   for  the  splendid   work  Mr. 


Chaffey  did  in  the  Resolution  Commit- 
tee. China  has  sent  a  splendid  delega- 
tion and  I  can  assure  Dr.  Sano  of  the 
Japanese  delegation  that  we  shall  be  at 
the  International  Educational  Confer- 
ence next  July  in  San  Francisco  to 
push  the  idea  of  commercial  schools 
and  I  think  Mr.  Hattori  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Japan 
will  attain  a  meed  of  his  desires  for 
more  friendly  co-operation  in  interna- 
tional shipping  through  the  calling  of 
the  Transportation  Conference. 

This  is  your  conference.  You  are 
the  council  to  decide  on  the  next  com- 
mercial conference,  when  and  where 
it  is  to  be  called.  Speaking  for  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union  let  me  say  we  are 
here  to  serve  you  and  carry  out  your 
recommendations  as  expressed  in  the 
resolutions  you  have  passed.  We  will 
serve  you  to  the  best  of  our  ability 
and  we  ask  your  co-operation  that  we 
may  do  so.   We  thank  you. 


Canada's  Appreciation 


Ottawa,  October  4,  1922. 

To  the  Delegates 
Assembled  at  the  First  . 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference: 

Upon  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of 
the  First  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Con- 
ference, may  I  be  permitted  to  express, 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Canada, 
the  appreciation  felt  by  the  people  of 
Canada  of  the  worthy  aims  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union.  There 
can  be  no  effort  more  patriotic,  or  of 
greater  international  value,  than  that 
which  has  for  its  object  the  promotion 
of  peace  and  progress.  This  is  increas- 
ingly true  when  it  relates  to  lands  peo- 
pled by  different  races,  whose  views  on 


many  matters  are,  of  necessity,  of 
widely  varying  character. 

An  avenue  such  as  that  proposed  by 
the  Pan-Pacific  Union  is  calculated  to 
enable  representatives  from  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Pacific  to  meet  and  discuss 
many  problems  which  are  common  to 
all,  and  thus,  by  friendly  intercourse,  to 
effect  an  understanding  based  upon  the 
great  principles  which  make  for  happi- 
ness and  contentment  among  all  peo- 
ples. 

I  trust  that  the  sessions  of  the  Con- 
ference may  go  far  toward  establishing 
its  underlying  purpose. 

W.  L.  MACKENZIE  KING, 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada. 
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The  Balboa  Day  Banquet  of  the  Shanghai  Pan-Pacific 

Association 


Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Houston  and  Judge  Charles  S.  Lobinger 
were  the  leading  speakers  at  the  Balboa 
Day  banquet  of  the  Shanghai  Pan- 
Pacific  Association.  At  this  annual 
gathering  the  Japanese  Consul  General 
in  Shanghai  was  elected  an  honorary 
Vice-President  of  the  Association  and 
with  other  Pacific  consuls  in  Shanghai 
invited  to  meet  with  the  board  of  di- 
rectors at  the  deliberations. 

Several  hundred  men  of  Pacific  races 
sat  together  at  the  Balboa  Day  ban- 
quet and  there  was  a  brief  address  from 
the  Consul  or  commercial  agent  of  each 
Pacific  country  represented  in  Shanghai. 

The  secretary  of  the  Association  did 
not  at  that  time  hope  to  attend  the 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference,  as 
his  letter,  herewith  published,  will  in- 
dicate; in  fact  he  was  sent  at  a  day's 
notice   on  the  last  possible  steamer. 

"The  Pan-Pacific  Association 
Shanghai,  China ;  Sept.  25,  1922. 
My  dear  Ford: 

At  the  Third  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Association  in  Shanghai, 
held  Balboa  Day,  September  16th,  1922, 
the  following  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously passed  by  the  150  members 
then  in  attendance: 

RESOLVED  that  a  cordial  invita- 
tion be  extended  to  Mr.  Alexander 
Hume  Ford,  director  of  the  Pan-Pa- 
cific Union,  to  become  an  honorary 
member  of  this  Association. 

RESOLVED  that  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  be  requested  to  lend  the  services 
of  Mr.  Alexander  Hume  Ford  to  this 
Association  for  a  few  months  to  assist 
in  perfecting  its  organization. 

I  think  we  need  have  no  hesitation 
in  taking  it  for  granted  that  you  will 


accept  the  invitation  contained  in  the 
first  resolution,  but  in  regard  to  the 
second,  I  earnestly  hope  that  you  will 
put  this  matter  before  your  directors 
as  strongly  as  possible.  Shanghai  As- 
sociation is  in  urgent  need  of  your 
assistance.  If  you  could  be  with  us 
say  for  three  or  four  months  this  com- 
ing spring,  I  am  sure  that  we  could  be 
benefited  beyond  all  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  time  expended.  At  the 
present  time,  as  you  are  aware,  we  are 
struggling  along  without  an  Executive 
Secretary,  and  it  has  been  difficult  to 
get  our  directors  and  members  to  see 
the  tremendous  possibilities  in  this 
movement,  if  properly  staffed  and  fi- 
nanced. This  is  one  of  the  things  which 
your  visit  would  accomplish  and  in 
addition  we  would  receive  inspiration 
from  you  along  many  other  much  need- 
ed lines. 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
in  addition  to  Mr.  H.  Y.  Moh  and  his 
two  secretaries,  Shanghai  is  to  be 
represented  by  Mr.  S.  U.  Zau,  manager 
of  the  Bank  of  Labor  and  Agriculture, 
Shanghai,  who  will  be  accompanied  by 
his  secretary,  appointed  by  the  Chinese 
General  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  their 
meeting  last  Saturday;  by  Mr.  K.  T. 
Zau  of  the  Association  of  Labor  and 
Commerce  and  also  by  Mr.  D.  E. 
Douty,  Rotarian,  General  Manager  of 
the  U.  S.  Silk  Testing  Company. 

On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
will  you  kindly  extend  to  the  Pan-Pa- 
cific Union  our  hearty  thanks  for  their 
cabled  greetings  which  were  received 
here  on  the  16th  instant. 

Cordially  yours, 

GEO.  A.  FITCH" 
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Background  of  China's  Present  Situation 


(From  a  speech  delivered  before  the 
Honolulu  Rotary  Club  by  H.  Y.  Moh,  chief 
of  the  Chinese  delegation  to  the  Pan-Pacific 
Conference.) 

The  news  with  reference  to  the  po- 
litical conditions  in  China  is  frequently 
modified  when  passing  through  the  tele- 
graph agents.  Thus  it  is  that  China's 
real  political  situation  is  not  represent- 
ed true  to  fact  to  the  people  of  other 
countries. 

Our  well-wishers  have  often  asked  the 
question,  "Is  China  really  hopeful?"  It 
seems  to  them  that  China's  hope  has 
sunken  into  the  deep  sea  and  there  is 
little  possibility  for  it  to  be  regained. 
The  word  "hopeful"  is  rather  irritative 
to  us,  especially  to  our  patriotic  sons 
and  daughters.  Do  you  think  that 
China,  with  her  large  population,  vast 
area,  rich  resources,  great  potentialities, 
and  with  her  people  working  faithfully 
along  all  lines  of  activities,  can  ever  get 
ruined?  Surely  not,  unless  Hohenzol- 
lern's  Prussianism  is  still,  in  existence, 
or  there  is  not  a  single  nation  in  the 
world  which  pays  respect  to  justice, 
equality  and  humanism. 

You  would  perhaps  then  ask,  "Can 
a  good  and  stable  government  be  estab- 
lished in  the  near  future,  say  within  ten 
years?" 

A  good  and  stable  government  can 
only  be  founded  when  the  people  have 
undergone  difficulties  of  all  sorts  and 
long  years  of  hard  labor  and  experi- 
mentation. The  period  of  transition 
may  possibly  be  greatly  shortened  if 
the  people  will  work  harder  for  such 
government. 

We  acknowledge  that  the  Republic 
has  suffered  from  troubles,  mutinies,  in- 
surrections and  civil  wars,  but  any  one 
of  us  who  has  studied  closely  our  po- 


litical affairs  shares  sympathy  with  the 
Chinese  people.  The  present  state  of  af- 
fairs is  not  caused  through  the  in- 
capability or  inefficiency  of  the  people 
at  large,  but  it  simply  comes  about  as 
a  matter  of  course,  a  natural  and  in- 
evitable consequence  following  the  fall 
of  the  monarchial  government. 

The  ignorant  and  conservative  offi- 
cials of  the  past  generation,  long  sub- 
missive to  the  supreme  power  of  the 
emperor,  are  still  in  power  and  can  be 
compared  to  wild  horses  turned  loose 
and  defying  all  efforts  to  get  them 
curbed  and  controlled.  A  close  obser- 
ver of  China's  political  affairs  is  al- 
ways optimistic  as  well  as  sympathetic 
and  finds  that  these  so-called  militarists 
are  being  gradually  curbed  by  the  en- 
lightened Chinese. 

Though  some  may  get  money  by 
craft  and  foul  means,  they  all  begin  to 
realize  that  education,  industry  and 
commerce,  and  not  militarism,  are  the 
backbone  of  a  nation,  and  not  a  few 
have  willingly  promoted  their  growth 
and  development.  Military  Governor 
Tsi  of  Kiangsu  bestowed  $150,000  for 
the  erection  of  a  library  building  in  the 
Southeastern  University  of  Nanking. 
His  appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
education  is  worth  noticing.  Similar 
cases  have  taken  place  in  other  pro- 
vinces. 

General  Wu-pei-Fu  has  fought  re- 
peatedly for  his  cause  and  principle  but 
remains  as  clean  as  any  good  general 
in  other  countries.  The  Christian  gen- 
eral, Feng  Yu-Siang  of  Honan,  whose 
spirit  of  quick  action,  military  discipline 
and  skill  of  fighting  are  unsurpassed,  is 
another  very  prominent  figure  of  pres- 
ent-day China. 
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A  question  may  be  asked  by  some  as 
to  why  China  is  still  in  turmoil  and  dis- 
quiet as  the  old,  ignorant  officials  are 
gradually  sorted  out  and  replaced  by 
better  ones.  I  would  say  that  the 
causes  are  twofold. 

(a)  Too  many  politicians.  When 
the  Republican  government  was  estab- 
lished, a  number  of  men  having  no 
permanent  occupation  got  into  the  leg- 
islature of  the  central  and  provincial 
governments  by  some  means  and  filled 
positions  for  which  they  were  not  in 
any  respect  qualified.  There  might  have 
been  a  few  good  ones,  but  they  were 
overshadowed  by  the  vicious  majority 
who  came  to  the  front  with  selfish 
motives  and  worked  for  their  own  in- 
terests. Then  they  formed  parties  and 
started  campaigns,  with  a  hope  to  con- 
trol governmental  affairs.  Parties  na- 
turally caused  conflicts  and  conflicts  re- 
sulted in  war.  The  defeated  sent  out 
rumors  against  the  conqueror  and  vice 
versa.  The  more  they  fought  the  more 
the  people  suffered.  The  selfish  prac- 
tises of  the  former  officials  were  fol- 
lowed and  extended  by  their  successors 
and  as  a  result  the  country  has  been 
thrown  into  a  state  of  chaos  and  seem- 
ing hopelessness.  I  doubt  whether  there 
has  not  been  a  single  man  working  irj 
the  government  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people. 

(b)  Instigations  by  a  third  party. 
We  are  always  at  a  loss  to  find  the 
real  cause  of  the  wars.  We  definitely 
know  that  the  generals  have  neither 
money  nor  ammunition  to  enable  them 


to  carry  on  the  wars,  but  sometimes 
they  start  fighting  against  each  other 
as  quickly  as  lightning.  Where  does 
the  money  come  from,  the  ammunition, 
and  all  the  necessaries  of  war?  It  is 
a  mystery  which  only  the  wise  ones 
can  tell.  By  tricks  and  instigations  a 
third  party  and  the  support  of  undesir- 
able politicians  and  traitors,  ever 
hungry  for  money  and  eager  to  attain 
their  selfish  ends,  the  civil  wars  have 
all  been  brought  about,  which  are  the 
cause  of  pity,  sorrow  and  disappoint- 
ment of  our  well-wishers. 

The  real  political  situation  in  China 
is  not  so  bad  as  other  people  suppose 
it  to  be  when  they  read  their  local 
papers.  China  is  greatly  handicapped 
in  not  having  cable  and  wireless  tele- 
graphy for  the  conveyance  of  news. 
For  this  reason  our  news  on  political 
matters  are  spread  at  the  mercy  of 
other  countries  which  have  such  facili- 
ties and  are  either  exaggerated  or 
greatly  modified.  Of  China's  political 
life,  as  well  as  social  and  commercial, 
only  the  dark  side  is  shown  to  the 
world. 

There  are  numerous  points  having  a 
bearing  upon  the  political  situation  of 
China  which  I  do  not  have  time  to 
enumerate.  We  feel  strongly  the  ef- 
fects of  all  sorts  of  malpractises  in  our 
politics  and  are  trying  to  stop  them  and 
do  everything  within  our  power  toward 
the  improvement  of  trnr  political  situa- 
tion. We  hope  that  we  will  soon  attain 
good  results  and  give  satisfaction  to 
our  well-wishers  across  the  Pacific. 
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Training  for  Foreign  Service 

By  GLEN  L.  SWIGOETT,  Specialist  In  Commercial  Education,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Dept  of  the  Interior. 


In  June,  1921,  70  colleges  and  uni- 
versities reported  to  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  courses  of  study 
in  preparation  for  foreign  service,  for- 
eign trade  in  particular.  This  list  of 
institutions,  with  introductory  state- 
ment, was  printed  as  Commercial  Edu- 
cation Circular  No.  7,  and  distributed 
as  a  circular  letter  to  the  Advisory 
Council  and  Committee  of  Fifteen  on 
Educational  Preparation  for  Foreign 
Service,  appointed  by  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education.  Of  the 
70  institutions  the  ten  having  the  larg- 
est enrollment  in  foreign  trade  reported 
at  that  time  each  more  than  100  stu- 
dents taking  foreign  trade  courses,  a 
total  enrollment  for  the  ten  institu- 
tions of  about  2,255  students. 

Ohio  State  University  reports  sev- 
eral courses  offered  in  economic  ge- 
ography, which  are  intended  for  for- 
eign trade  students.  A  year's  course 
on  exporting  and  importing  deals  di- 
rectly with  the  subject,  as  does  also  a 
course  on  international  commercial  pol- 
icies. There  are  400  to  500  registered 
in  these  courses. 

University  of  Minnesota  reports  a 
major  in  foreign  trade,  including  12  re- 
quired subjects,  and  a  five-year  course 
in  training  for  diplomatic  and  consular 
service. 

College  of  William  and  Mary,  Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia,  reports  course  in 
foreign  trade. 

West  Virginia  University  reports 
courses  in  international  trade. 

Below  will  be  found  statistics  on  the 
subject  of  foreign  service  training  from 
44  institutions  reporting  to  this  Bureau 
on  and  after  February  6,  1922.    In  ad- 


dition to  the  number  of  subjects  offered, 
enrollment  in  all  subjects  and  enroll- 
ment in  the  course  or  group,  are  printed 
the  names  of  instructors  in  charge  of 
instruction  in  foreign  trade  or  diplo- 
matic and  consular  service  groups  or 
subjects. 

NAME  AND  LO 
CATION  OF 
INSTITUTION  Course  or  Group 

Explanation : 

F.  T—  Enroll- 
Foreign  Trade  Enroll-  ment 

D.  or  C.  S. —  ment  in  course 

Diplomatic  or       No.  of     in  all  or  group 
Consular  Ser-     subjects     sub-  (as 
vice  offered     jetcs  major) 

Univ.  of  Alabama,  Uni- 
versity, Ala.  A.  R. 

Upgren;  F.  T   1  22  22 

Univ.  of  Arizona,  Tuc- 
son, Ariz.,  Fred  Mer- 

ritt;  F.T  1         145  145 

Leland  Stanford  Jr.  Uni- 
versity, Palo  Alto, 
Calif.,  Eliot  G.  • 
Mears;  F.T  1  157 

Univ.  of  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia, Los  Angeles, 
Clayton  D.  Cams; 

F.  T  10  585  40 

D.  or  C.  S  12  698 

Univ.  of  California, 
Berkeley,  Calif., 

H.F.Grady;  F.  T.  . .  5         300  200 
Connecticut  Agricul- 
tural College,  Storrs, 
Conn.,  Edward  H. 

Gumbart;  F.T   1  66  66 

Yale  Univ.,  New  Ha- 
ven, Conn.,  Edgar  S. 

Furniss;  F.T  1         135  135 

Catholic  Univ.  of  Am- 
erica, Wash.,D.  C, 
J.  de  S.  Coutinho; 

F.  T   1  12  12 

Georgetown  Univ., 
Washington,  D.  C. 
R.  S.  MacEl  wee; 

F.T  48        2700  325 

D.  orC.  S  41  925  100 

Mercer  Univ.,  Macon, 
Georgia,  James  Lee 

Railey;  F.T   6         100  25 
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Northwestern  Univ., 
Evanston,  and  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  Robert 

J.Ray;  F.T  5   

Univ.  of  Illinois,  Ur- 
bana,IU.,  S.  Lit- 

man;  F.T   3         200  120 

J.  W.  Garner;  D. 

or  C.  S   2  80  60 

Indiana  Univ.,  Bloom- 
ington,  Ind.,  J.  E. 

Moffatt;  F.T   1  64  64 

Amos  S.  Hershey; 

D.  or  C.  S  4  71  43 

State  Univ.  of  Iowa, 

Iowa  City,  la. 
Parks  A.  Nutter; 

F.  T  1    130 

Georgetown  College, 

Georgetown,  Ky.,  Jas. 

M.Wright;  F.  T.  . . .  1  10  10 

TulaneUniv.,  New 

Orleans,  La.,  Carl 

E.  Parry;  F.  T. 

(D.  or  C.  S.)   1  (1)      32(32)  ... 

Johns  Hopkins  Univ., 
Baltimore,  Md.,  W. 

0.  Weyforth;  F.T...  1  22  22 
Univ.  of  Maryland,  Col- 
lege Park,  Md.,  G.  J. 

Shulz;  D.  or  C.  S.  ..  2  45  45 

Boston  Univ.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  Wm.  F.  Ruf- 

f us;  F.T   9  85  62 

Clark  Univ.,  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  F.T  20  .    15 

D.  or  C.  S  16        ....  10 

Smith  College,  North- 
ampton, Mass.,  Helen 

1.  Williams;  F.  T.  . .  1  26  26 
Univ.  of  Detroit,  De- 
troit, Mich.,  John  P. 

Weisenhagen;  F.T.    8  17  17 

St.  Louis  Univ.,  St.  Lou- 
is, Mo.,  E.L.Rich- 
ards; F.T   130  130 

Univ.  of  Missouri,  Col- 
umbia, Mo.,  H.  G. 

Brown;  F.T   1  32  32 

Univ.  of  Nebraska,  Lin- 
coln, Neb.,  EarleS. 

Fullbrook;  F.  T.  . . .  2  40  30 

Dartmouth  College 
(Amos  Tuck  School), 
Hanover,  N.  H.,  A. 

W.Lahee;  F.T   2  84  84 

New  York  Univ.,  New 

York,  N.  Y.,  J.  Anton 

deHaas;  F.T  16  833 

Univ.  of  North  Dakota, 

Grand  Forks,  N.  D., 

Jesse  H.Bond;  F.T.  4  60  45 

Municipal  Univ.  of 
Akron,  Akron,  O., 
L.  M.  McDermott ; 


F.T   8  20  20 

D.  or  C.  S   8  20  20 

Univ.  of  Cincinnati,  Cin- 
cinnati, O.,  R.  A. 

Stevenson;  F.T.  ...10         322  64 

Western  Reserve  Univ., 
Cleveland,  O.,  Rus- 
sell Weisman;  F.T.    1    34 

Oregon  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Corvallis,  Ore., 
J.A.Bexell;  F.T.  100 

Univ.  of  Oregon,  Eu- 
gene, Ore.,  F.  R.  Rut- 
ter;  F.  T  24         300  50 

Grove  City  College, 
Grove  City,  Pa.,  R.G. 
Walters;  F.T   4  70  22 

E.  V.  Shockley; 

D.  or  C.  S   3  30  10 

Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege, State  College, 
Pa.,  W.  E.  Butt  and 
C.  W.Hasek;  F.T.  ..  2  188 

Univ.  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  How- 
ard C.Kidd;  F.  T.  . .  1  65  65 

Washington  and  Jeff- 
erson College,  Wash- 
ington, Pa.,  George 
M.Janes;  F.T  2  43 

Brown  Univ.,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  Ralph  E. 
Badger;  F.T  2        ....  67 

Univ.  of  South  Dakota, 
Vermillion,  S.  D.,  F. 
T.Stockton;  F. T.  ..  1   

Univ.  of  Texas,  Austin, 
Tex.,  A.  P.  Winston; 

F.  T  3         159  120 

Univ.  of  Virginia,  Uni- 
versity, Va.,  Tipton 

R.  Snavely;  F.T.  ..  1  50 
Bruce  Williams;  D. 

or  C.  S   1  150 

State  College  of  Wash- 
ington, Pullman, 
Wash.,  H.W.Cor- 

dell;  F.T  1        ....  8 

Univ.  of  Washington, 
Seattle,  Wash.,  How- 
ard T.Lewis;  F.T.  10        1050  407 

Beloit  College,  Beloit, 
Wis.,  William  H. 

Stead;  F.T  6         150  120 

R.  B.  Way; 

D.  or  C.  S  4  120  100 

Emory  University,  Georgia,  reports 
course  in  foreign  trade. 

University  of  Kentucky  reports  "a 
one-semester  course  in  consular  service." 

University  of  North  Carolina  reports 
a  course  in  foreign  trade. 
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Huge  New  Liner  (or  Canada-Australasia  Run 
is  Now  Assured 


f  Star- Bulletin,  October  28,  1922] 

Announcement  was  made  today  here 
by  Charles  Holdsworth,  managing  di- 
rector of  the  Canadian-Australian 
steamship  line,  that  the  company  has 
signed  contracts  for  the  construction 
of  a  steamer,  which  will  be  "50  per  cent 
larger  than  the  Niagara." 

Arriving  on  the  liner  Makura  today, 
Holdsworth  and  several  prominent  fel- 
low passengers  were  guests  for  a  few 
minutes  at  the  Pan-Pacific  Commercial 
Conference  in  session  at  the  Territorial 
Capitol.  Called  on  for  a  talk,  the 
steamship  man  spoke  very  briefly  but 
to  the  point. 

"It  may  interest  this  commercial  con- 
ference to  know  that  my  company  has 
been  in  the  steamship  business  with 
this  port  for  about  thirty-five  years,  con- 
tinuously, you  may  say.  The  growth  of 
traffic  has  been  so  large  and  satisfac- 
tory that  we  have,  within  a  few  weeks, 
signed  contracts  for  a  steamer  that  will 
be  50  per  cent  larger  than  the  Niagara." 

He  said  later  that  the  vessel,  is  being 
built  on  the  Clyde,  and  will  be  equip- 
ped with  Diesel  engines  about  three 
times  as  powerful  as  any  now  in  steam- 
er runs.  The  new  liner,  whose  name 
has  not  been  decided  upon,  will  embody 
very  many  improvements  and  innova- 
tions in  engineering  features. 

It  will  take  more  than  a  year  to  com- 
plete her,  and  with  the  continued  growth 
of  traffic  the  company  hopes  to  have 
sufficient  to  retain  on  this  run  both  of 
the  present  vessels  in  addition  to  the 
new  one. 

The  Niagara  is  of  about  20,000  tons, 
and  the  new  vessel,  will  be  of  about 
30,000 


The  delegation  that  went  from  the 
Makura  to  the  conference  hall  was  made 
up  of  James  Robb,  minister  of  trade 
and  commerce  for  Canada,  and  Mrs. 
Robb,  Colonial  Minister  Fells  of  Fiji, 
Mr.  Holdsworth,  and  Mrs.  Struthers. 
They  were  invited  to  occupy  seats  of 
honor  on  the  rostrum — the  throne  of  a 
vanished  island  monarchy  —  and  Mr. 
Robb  made  a  brief  address.  He  ex- 
pressed Canada's  very  hearty  sympathy 
with  and  belief  in  the  objects  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference,  and 
said  that  he  hopes  it  will  be  possible  to 
send  again  to  a  conference  in  Hawaii 
F.  T.  C.  O'Hara,  who  is  the  deputy 
minister  of  trade  and  commerce  and  a 
delegate  to  the  present  meeting. 

Trans- Pacific  transportation  received 
serious  consideration  from  the  Con- 
ference, and  the  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted  requesting  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union  to  call  at  an  early  date  a 
transportation  conference.  This  matter 
will  be  taken  up  at  once  with  the  dif- 
ferent transportation  companies  and 
the  governments  of  the  Pacific,  and  a 
committee  will  be  appointed  to  go  into 
the  matter.  If  the  transportation  in- 
terests about  the  Pacific  wilt  assure  the 
sending  of  the  proper  delegates,  the 
conference  will  be  called  and  the  work 
of  preparation  begun. 

The  papers  read  on  transportation 
will  be  published  in  the  Mid-Pacific 
Magazine  previously  to  their  being  is- 
sued in  bound  form  with  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  First  Pan-Pacific  Com- 
mercial Conference,  as  it  will  take  time 
to  get  the  proof  of  all  of  these  papers 
to  their  representative  authors  and  the 
proper  corrections  made. 
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Governor  Farrington,  Admiral  Simpson  and  General  Summerall  receiving  the  flags  sent  by 
Japan,  China,  Siam,  New  Zealand,  Canada  and  the  Philippines,  to  the  Pan-Pacific  Union. 


The  Japanese  children,  zvith  the  flag  of  their  country  sent  by  Prince  Tokugawa,  heading  the 
flag  pageant  at  the  opening  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference,  Honolulu,  Oct.  26,  1922. 
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The  Pan-Pacific  Conservation  Conference 
Honolulu,  July,  1924 


The  Pan-Pacific  Conservation  Con- 
ference, to  be  called  in  Honolulu  in 
July,  1924,  will  be  the  logical  continu- 
ance of  the  Commercial  Conference 
just  held.  Conceived  as  an  entomolo- 
gical conference  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  probably  the  leading  en- 
tomologist of  today,  it  has  grown  in 
scope  until  it  is  now  attracting  the  at- 
tention of  leaders  in  conservation  work 
in  almost  every  Pacific  land. 

One  of  the  most  poignant  papers  pre- 
pared for.  the  Commercial  Conference, 
is  a  cry  from  Japan  for  a  gathering  of 
conservation  leaders.  It  is  brief  and  is 
presented  here  as  prepared  by  delegate 
Goichi  Abe,  representing  the  Tokyo 
Chamber  of  Commerce.    It  is  headed 

"Fundamental  Problems  to  be  Solved 
for  the  Furtherance  of  the  Measures 
for  the  Development  of  Fuel  Resources 
in  the  Pacific  States'9 

The  solution  of  the  under-mentioned 
fundamental  problems  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  execution  of  all  measures 
deemed  the  fittest  for  the  exploitation 
and  development  of  fuel  resources  in 
the  Pacific  states  and  islands  with  a 
view  to  contributing  to  the  future  de- 
velopment of  industry  and  transporta- 
tion : 

(1)  That  all  Pacific  countries  make 
concerted  efforts  for  the  advancement 
of  their  common  interest  and  benefit 


with  a  spirit  of  harmonious  co-opera- 
tion. 

(2)  That  all  Pacific  countries  organ- 
ize special  organs  with  men  represent- 
ing different  sections  of  community  for 
investigation  and  study  of  fuel  prob- 
lems, particularly  to  find  measures  for 
a  smooth  relation  between  demand  and 
supply,  to  investigate  closely  the  avail- 
able quantity  of  fuel  supply  in  the 
Pacific  countries  and  islands  and  to  find 
measures  for  economizing  its  consump- 
tion to  the  greatest  possible  extent  and 
at  the  same  time  to  make  efforts  for 
the  discovery  and  improvement  of  ar- 
tificial fuel. 

(3)  That  all  Pacific  countries  strict- 
ly refrain  from  vying  with  one  an- 
other for  the  utilization  of  fuel  re- 
sources and  also  refrain  from  doing 
such  action  as  resorting  to  dumping 
which  will  prejudice  the  interest  of 
other  countries  and  threaten  their  in- 
dustry and  transportation  business. 

(4)  That,  since  coal  and  petroleum 
oil,  whose  supply  is  not  inexhaustible 
but  limited,  will  be  exhausted  some- 
time, no  matter  what  improvement  may 
be  made  in  the  mode  of  their  consump- 
tion, efforts  be  made  for  /the  encourage- 
ment of  the  invention  and  improve- 
ment of  alcohol,  artificial  petroleum 
oil  and  other  artificial  fuel  which  can 
be  produced  without  limitation,  where- 
by to  establish  a  permanent  measure 
for  fuel  supply. 
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THE  PAN-PACIFIC  UNION 

Is  an  organization  representing  Governments  of  Pacific  lands,  with  which  are 
affiliated  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  kindred  bodies,  working  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Pacific  States  and  Communities,  and  for  a  greater  co-operation  among 
and  between  the  people  of  all  races  in  Pacific  lands.  Its  central  office  is  in 
Honolulu  at  the  ocean  crossroads. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  is  incorporated  with  an  International  Board  of 
Trustees,  representing  every  race  and  nation  of  the  Pacific. 

The  trustees  may  be  added  to  or  replaced  by  appointed  representatives  of 
the  different  countries  co-operating  in  the  Pan-Pacific  Union.  The  following 
are  the  main  objects  set  forth  in  the  charter  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union : 

1.  To  call  in  conference  delegates  from  all  Pacific  peoples  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  and  furthering  the  interests  common  to  Pacific  nations. 

2.  To  maintain  in  Hawaii  and  other  Pacific  lands  bureaus  of  information 
and  education  concerning  matters  of  interest  to  the  people  of  the  Pacific,  and  to 
disseminate  to  the  world  information  of  every  kind  of  progress  and  opportunity 
in  Pacific  lands,  and  to  promote  the  comfort  and  interests  of  all  visitors. 

3.  To  aid  and  assist  those  in  all  Pacific  communities  to  better  understand 
each  other,  and  to  work  together  for  the  furtherance  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
land  of  their  adoption,  and,  through  them,  to  spread  abroad  about  the  Pacific 
the  friendly  spirit  of  inter-racial  co-operation. 

4.  To  assist  and  to  aid  the  different  races  in  lands  of  the  Pacific  to  co- 
operate in  local  fairs,  to  raise  produce,  and  to  create  home  manufactured  goods. 

5.  To  own  real  estate,  erect  buildings  needed  for  housing  exhibits;  pro- 
vided and  maintained  by  the  respetfive  local  committees. 

6.  To  maintain  a  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Museum,  and  Art  Gallery. 

7.  To  create  dioramas,  gather  exhibits,  books  and  other  Pan-Pacific 
material  of  educational  or  instructive  value. 

8.  To  promote  and  conduct  a  Pan-Pacific  Exposition  of  the  handicrafts  of 
the  Pacific  peoples,  of  their  works  of  art,  and  scenic  dioramas  of  the  most 
beautiful  bit^  of  Pacific  lands,  or  illustrating  great  Pacific  industries. 

9.  To  establish  and  maintain  a  permanent  college  and  "clearing  house"  of 
information  (printed  and  otherwise)  concerning  the  lands,  commerce,  peoples, 
and  trade  opportunities  in  countries  of  the  Pacific,  creating  libraries  of  commer- 
cial knowledge,  and  training  men  in  this  commercial  knowledge  of  Pacific  lands. 

10.  To  secure  the  co-operation  and  support  of  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments, chambers  of  commerce,  city  governments,  and  of  individuals. 

11.  To  enlist  for  this  work  of  publicity  in  behalf  of  Alaska,  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines,  Federal  aid  and  financial  sttpport,  as  well  as 
similar  co-operation  and  support  from  all  Pacific  governments. 

12.  To  bring  all  nations  and  peoples  about  the  Pacific  Ocean  into  closer 
friendly  and  commercial  contact  and  relationship. 
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Follow-up  Work  of  the  First  Pan-Pacific 

Conference 


The  follow-up  work  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Commercial  Conference  began 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  closing  day.  So 
far  some  500  letters  have  been  sent  out 
to  the  presidents  and  premiers  of  Pa- 
cific lands  as  well  as  to  the  executives 
of  chambers  of  commerce  everywhere 
in  the  Pacific  area.  Shortly  the  director 
of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  will  follow 
this  up  with  a  personal  visit  to  the  lead- 
ers of  the  work  in  each  country  around 
our  great  ocean. 

The  resolutions  and  recommendations 
of  the  conference  are  being  carefully 
segregated  and  forwarded  to  the  per- 
sons and  institutions  that  can  best  help 
to  have  them,  in  each  particular  case, 
brought  before  the  proper  authorities 
for  action.  There  will  be  no  let-up  on 
the  follow-up  work. 

As  a  part  of  the  follow-up  campaign, 
the  Junior  Pan-Pacific  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce was  organized  while  the  delegates 
were  here,  and  50  of  the  members 
dined  with  the  representatives  from 
Pacific  lands.  The  delegates  told  these 
sons  of  the  leading  business  men  of 
American,  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  other 
parentages,  what  they  might  do  to  pre- 
pare themselves  to  take  some  day  their 
fathers'  places.  One  of  the  first  things 
they  are  doing  is  to  get  in  touch  with 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
and  arrange  with  him  to  have  a  thou- 
sand or  more  original  letters  going  out 
from  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  to  be  typed 
by  the  high  school  students  taking  a 
commercial  course,  that  they  may  fa- 
miliarize themselves  with  actual  Pan- 
Pacific  correspondence  and  at  the  same 
time  assist  in  the  work  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union. 


Another  bit  of  follow-up  work  of  the 
conference  is  the  organization  of  the 
Pan- Pacific  Commercial  Council  that  will 
prepare  for  the  next  commercial  con- 
ference. Each  of  the  delegates  is  a 
member  of  this  council  and  has  been 
mailed  a  letter  requesting  his  co-opera- 
tion and  citing  the  resolution  calling 
this  council  into  existence  and  outlining 
the  duties. 

A  number  of  conferences  have  al- 
ready been  held  with  the  delegates  who 
remained  over  and  a  good  working  plan 
for  the  council  is  being  outlined.  The 
Union  now  has  a  Pan-Pacific  scientific 
council,  an  educational  council  and  a 
press  council,  with  workers  in  each 
Pacific  land  who  have  attended  confer- 
ences in  Honolulu — the  commercial  con- 
ference delegates  are  returning  to  their 
countries  to  organize  these  into  nuclei 
that  will  work  toward  the  Pan-Pacific 
conservation  conference  to  be  held  here 
in  July,  1924. 

Much  preliminary  work  has  been 
done  on  this.  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  the 
world's  foremost  entomologist,  will 
head  the  work  of  that  section  and  is 
planning  to  be  here  in  July,  1924,  to 
take  charge.  S.  N.  Castle,  a  delegate 
who  belongs  to  practically  all  of  the 
leading  American  engineering  societies, 
has  gone  on  to  New  York  to  interest 
the  leading  engineers  of  America  as  to 
the  part  they  should  play  in  such  a  con- 
ference. The  Japanese  delegates  have 
gone  home  to  urge  their  government  to 
have  the  industrial  features  of  this  con- 
ference accentuated.  All  of  the  dele- 
gates are  having  letters  follow  them 
urging  that  they  get  together  the  lead- 
ing conservationists  of  their  respective 
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countries  to  begin  at  once  collecting 
data  and  preparing  papers  they  wish 
brought  before  the  conservation  con- 
ference, as  well  as  grooming  the  men 
who  will  be  actual  delegates. 

This  group  of  men  will  be  carefully 
selected  and  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  is 
pledged  not  to  send  invitations  to  any- 
one not  approved  by  the  committees  or- 
ganizing in  Washington  and  other  cap- 
ital cities  of  Pacific  lands. 

The  part  Hawaii  is  to  play  in  this 
conference  will  be  an  important  one, 
for  entomology  will  be  the  cornerstone, 
and  some  of  the  world's  leading  ento- 
mologists live  and  work  here.  They 
will  be  called  together  by  the  local  Pan- 
Pacific  Scientific  Council  at  an  early 
date. 

While  entomology  will  be  the  foun- 
dation of  the  conservation  conference, 
the  delegates  to  the  commercial  con- 
ference have  expressed  a  desire  that 
biology,  a  study  of  the  fish  resources 
of  the  Pacific,  plant  industry,  and  even 
the  conservation  of  human  power  be 
included.  It  will  take  some  months  of 
correspondence  to  agree  on  the  agenda. 

The  second  Pan-Pacific  scientific  con- 
ference will  be  held  in  Melbourne  in 
1923,  and  will  be  a  step  toward  the 
conservation  conference  of  1924. 

Some  of  the  recommendations  that 
the  Pan-Pacific  commercial  conference 
has  asked  the  Union  to  exert  its  efforts 
toward  having1  the  government  or  other 
bodies  in  Pacific  lands  carry  into  effect 
are  the  endorsement  of  and  co-operation 
with  the  work  to  bring  about  the  hold- 
ing of  a  Pan-Pacific  conservation  con- 
ference in  Honolulu  in  1924.  This  is 
being  done. 

To  ascertain  the  attitude  in  all  coun- 
tries toward  the  formation  of  a  Pan- 
Pacific  chamber  of  commerce  and  the 
institution  of  a  Pan-Pacific  commercial 
council  of  the  union,  including  all  the 


delegates  who  attended  the  conference. 
This  has  been  done. 

To  create  an  exchange  of  educational 
films  among  the  peoples  of  the  Pacific. 
This  is  well  under  way,  with  free  Sat- 
urday exhibits  in  Honolulu. 

To  secure  appropriations  from  the 
Pacific  governments  to  send  delegates 
to  the  conferences  called  by  the  Union 
and  defray  the  expenses  of  publishing 
the  proceedings.  This  is  being  actively 
followed  up. 

To  bring  about  or  organize  a  cruise 
of  leading  commercial  men  around  the 
Pacific.   This  is  being  forwarded. 

To  bring  about  better  co-operation 
among  the  commercial  colleges  of  Pa- 
cific lands.  Much  preliminary  work  is 
being  done. 

To  stop  the  export  and  import  of 
morphine  in  Pacific  lands.  Referred  to 
the  several  governments. 

To  organize  a  Pan-Pacific  informa- 
tion and  intelligence  bureau  with 
branches  in  all  Pacific  lands.  A  foun- 
dation is  being  laid. 

The  creation  of  Pan-Pacific  museums. 
A  good  start  has  been  made. 

The  adoption  of  a  uniform  decimal 
currency  for  all  Pacific  countries.  Re- 
ferred to  respective  governments. 

To  securing  a  low  radio  rate  for 
press  messages  to  and  between  Pacific 
lands.  This  is  being  followed  up  with 
vigor. 

To  induce  the  countries  of  the  Pa- 
cific to  enter  into  an  international 
treaty  for  the  protection  and  conserva- 
tion of  the  fish  food  supply  in  the 
Pacific  area.  Committee  appointed  and 
at  work. 

To  bring  about  an  international  ship- 
ping conference  looking  toward  the 
conservation  of  shipping  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean.   Correspondence  begun. 

To  make  other  specific  recommen- 
dations to  the  governments  of  the  Pa- 
cific.   This  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  un- 
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dertakes  to  do  as  an  unofficial  body 
supported  in  part  by  the  governments 
of  Pacific  lands. 

The  most  important  follow-up  work 
will  be  that  of  trying  out  here  in  the 
Pan-Pacific  human  laboratory  the  ex- 
periments necessary  to  demonstrate  to 
the  entire  peoples  of  the  Pacific  how 
far.  co-operative  effort  among  the  races 
may  be  carried. 

The  home  work  will  be  resumed  by 
the  Union;  again  the  meeting  of  the 
leading  men  of  all  Pacific  races  will  be 
held  here,  in  fact  a  new  beginning  has 
been  made.  The  Visual  Educational 
plans  have  been  resumed  and  are  being 
pushed  with  vigor.  Home  work  will  be 
the  slogan  for  the  coming  year,  then 


we  may  ask  others  to  follow  our  ex- 
ample. 

It  is  probable  that  an  experimental 
Hawaiian  conservation  conference  will 
be  staged,  that  the  Union  workers  will 
be  better  prepared  for  handling  the 
Pan-Pacific  conservation  conference  of 
1924;  for  this  promises  to  be  an  enor- 
mous undertaking. 

The  delegates  to  the  commercial 
conference,  as  they  did,  coming  in 
groups  and  leaving  in  groups,  have 
become  splendidly  acquainted  with  each 
other  and  are  ready  now  to  organize 
everywhere  effective  branches  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union,  that  the  follow-up 
work  of  the  Union  may  be  made  easier 
and  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
conference  carried  into  effect  on  all 
lands  about  our  ocean. 


An  English  Speaking  Union 

(From  "Nippu  Jiji") 


Alexander  Hume  Ford,  Director  of 
the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  who  is  one  of 
the  incorporators  of  the  Honolulu 
branch  of  the  English- Speaking  Union 
for  Hawaii,  said  this  morning: 

"I  think  it  is  a  splendid  idea.  At 
our  discussion  yesterday  we  were  unan- 
imous in  the  belief  that  all  people  of 
any  race  in  Hawaii  who  speak  English 
fluently  should  be  members  of  the  Ha- 
waiian branch.  Personally,  I  am  very 
much  in  favor  of  the  Polynesians  having 
a  union  of  this  sort  of  all  of  those 
who  use  the  Polynesian  tongue  and 
I  would  like  to  see  those  who  are 
bound  together  by  the  Chinese  written 
language,  which  includes  the  Japanese, 
get  together  in  a  kindred  organization. 
In  fact,  I  believe  they  have  already 


done  so.  When  the  Anglo-Saxons  have 
learned  to  work  together  as  a  unit  and 
the  Asiatics  have  learned  to  work  to- 
gether as  a  unit,  it  is  going  to  be 
easier  to  get  these  units  together  to 
meet  and  establish  points  of  contact 
and  begin  the  great  work  of  organizing 
a  world  union  for  complete  understand- 
ing. Then  we  can  abolish  all  armies 
and  navies  and  have  one  universal 
police  force  on  land  and  sea  to  make  all 
of  us  behave  ourselves. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  and  the  Pan- 
American  Union,  in  my  mind,  are  but 
units  of  the  great  Pan-World  Union 
that  will  come  about.  Now  we  have 
the  Pan-Anglo-Saxon  Union,  I  presume 
we  will  have  a  Pan-Asiatic  Association, 
then  we  can  all  get  together  in  the  Pan- 
World  Union." 
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Re-apportionment  of  Ocean  Traffic  Among  Countries 

of  the  Pacific 


The  following  remarks  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Associated  Chambers  of 
Commerce  of  Japan,  Dr.  B.  Hattori,  may 
prove  interesting  to  many  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  Capt.  I.  N.  Hibberd's  reso- 
lution urging  the  calling  of  a  Pan-Pa- 
cific transportation  conference  is  in  a 
fair  way  of  being  acted  upon  favorably. 

"I  listened  with  deep  interest  to  the 
paper  read  by  Capt.  I.  N.  Hibberd  of 
San  Francisco  on  the  problem  of  ocean 
trade  routes  in  which  he  has  proposed 
the  division  of  ocean  traffic  among  the 
countries  of  the  Pacific  through  inter- 
national agreement.  I  am  glad  that 
what  he  has  proposed  shows  us  one 
way  of  solving  the  present  difficult 
status  of  international  shipping.  Capt. 
Hibberd  has  said  much  about  the  waste 
of  capital  and  energy  which  is  caused 
by  competition.  Without  going  into  a 
discussion  as  to  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  competition,  the  ques- 
tion of  apportionment  of  the  trans- 
pacific traffic  among  countries  inter- 
ested is  by  no  means  easy  to  be  settled. 

It  seems  to  me  that  apportionment 
of  the  trans-pacific  traffic  has  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  the  trade  of  all 
Pacific  countries. 

If  the  tonnage  of  mercantile  marine 
of  the  amount  of  foreign  trade  be  taken 
as  the  basis  of  apportionment,  it  can- 
not remain  long  the  standard,  for  busi- 
ness conditions  may  change  from  time 
to  time  and  the  rate  of  progress  may 
differ  in  the  different  countries.  The 
apportionment  once  determined  cannot 
be  used  for  any  length  of  time  for  the 


same  reasons  above  stated.  This  is  a 
very  hard  question  indeed,  the  solution 
of  which  it  is  difficult  for  various  coun- 
tries interested  to  agree  upon. 

Captain  Hibberd  seems  to  have  in 
mind  an  international  conference  to  ap- 
portion the  trans-pacific  traffic.  To 
that  I  have  no  special  objection,  but  I 
do  not  think  it  wise  to  have  an  inter- 
national conference  to  discuss  the  ap- 
portionment only  among  the  countries 
concerned.  The  conference  should  have 
a  wider  scope  than  that  and  it  will  be 
necessary  to  discuss  all  the  questions 
and  problems  which  confront  us,  such 
as  the  establishment  of  free  coastwise 
trade,  which  was  mentioned  by  the 
delegate  from  the  Philippines.  China 
has  free  coastwise  trade,  and  Japan, 
which  has  no  free  coastwise  trade  at 
the  present  time  will  be  glad  to  open 
her  coasting  trade  to  all  countries  if 
they  are  willing  to  reciprocate. 

I  contribute  these  thoughts  with  the 
sincere  wish  that  the  questions  be  con- 
sidered in  all  their  bearings,  and  that 
all  light  possible  be  thrown  upon  the 
situation." 

The  Committee  in  San  Francisco  is 
taking  action  toward  the  calling  of  a 
Pan- Pacific  Transportation  Conference, 
and  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  has  for- 
warded the  resolutions  passed  on  this 
subject  to  the  transportation  organiza- 
tions in  the  different  countries  about  the 
Pacific.  Should  the  replies  indicate  a 
strong  desire  for  the  Conference  of 
ocean  transportation  men,  the  meeting 
will  be  called. 
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Final  Address  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference 

By    WALLACE   R.   FARRINGTON,    President  Pan-Pacific  Union,  Governor 

of  Hawaii 


The  Pan-Pacific  Union  always  has 
something  new  and  interesting.  I  do 
not  know  the  exact  routine  for  closing 
this  session,  but  I  am  delighted  to  be 
called  to  the  chair  to  take,  for  safe- 
keeping for  another  period,  the  gavel 
of  the  Commercial  Conference  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union. 

Friends  and  Delegates :  As  I  came  in 
here  a  moment  ago  I  noticed  that  Di- 
rector Ford  was  giving  an  example  of 
a  flare.  This  recalled  a  lesson  very 
definitely  implanted  in  my  mind  by 
Baron  Kanda,  one  of  our"  honored  dele- 
gates at  a  previous  conference,  who 
said  that  during  his  life  he  had  en- 
deavored to  learn  something  new  every 
day,  at  least  one  thing. 

One  of  these  new  thoughts  or  points 
of  view  came  to  me  on  the  football 
field  the  other  day.  Director  Ford 
has  spoken  in  lines  of  flares.  I  would 
draw  your  thought  to  lines  of  music 
and  harmony.  There  is  an  organiza- 
tion in  this  Territory  which  is  credited 
with  having  the  finest  rooting  section, 
the  finest  singing  section  in  the  Ter- 
ritory. Some  wonder  why  this  marked 
superiority.  It  is  an  Hawaiian  section, 
and  the  Hawaiians  are  naturally  musi- 
cal, but  that  is  not  the  solution,  that 
is  not  the  complete  explanation.  The 
ordinary  group  of  rooters  gets  togeth- 
er and  "just  yells"  and  "just  sings"; 
they  act  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
moment  and  the  noise  drifts  out  in  all 
directions,  one  having  no  particular 
regard  for  the  other,  except  they  keep 
to  the  general  scheme  of  noise  making. 
Do  you  get  the  secret  of  the  success 
of  the  Kamehameha  students  in  their 


singing  and  in  their  cheering?  It  was 
called  to  my  attention  again  this  morn- 
ing when  I  attended  the  opening  ex- 
ercises of  the  Royal  School.  The  stu- 
dents are  grouped  according  to  the 
quality  of  voice,  so  that  each  one  is 
placed  in  the  position  where  he  will  do 
the  most  good,  and  where  his  voice 
will  perfect  the  volume  and  harmony 
of  the  whole.  In  other  words,  instead 
of  "just  singing",  instead  of  "just  cheer- 
ing", they  have  their  quality  of  voices 
classified;  the  man  who  can  sing  low, 
or  shout  low,  is  given  his  particlar 
part  and  place,  and  so  on,  with  the  re- 
sult that  each,  by  being  where  he  will 
fit,  becomes  a  useful  unit  in  a  very 
harmonious  whole,  and  the  volume  is 
greatly  increased. 

It  seems  to  me  that  possibly  this 
plan  can  work  out  in  business.  In  my 
own  business  1  have  endeavored  to 
bring  into  every  conference  something 
from  the  outside  world  that  could  be 
adapted  to  and  give  new  inspiration  to 
our  activities.  Put  each  one  in  the 
place  where  he  or  she  can  render  the 
most  service.  We  are  making  for 
more  perfect  harmony  than  when  we 
just  go  out  and  shout  along  general 
but  inexact  lines.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  conference  has  done  very  much 
toward  bringing  the  various  agencies 
engaged  in  developing  the  commerce  of 
the  Pacific  and  the  business  about  the 
Pacific,  into  harmonious  relations,  so 
that  each  can  take  the  particular  part 
for  which  he  is  best  fitted. 

Another  thought  that  has  come  to 
me  in  connection  with  this  conference 
bears  on  the  history  of  so-called  big 
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business  in  our  country.  I  can  speak 
only  from  our  own  country's  stand- 
point. I  presume  the  same  is  true 
of  other  nations.  A  short  time  ago 
big  business  was  considered  as  some* 
thing  to  be  feared,  and  big  business 
was  sometimes  a  synonym  for  war  and 
bitter  struggle.  Experience  in  business 
and  plain  common  sense  has  brought 
to  the  attention  of  business  men  the 
fact  that  monopoly,  selfish  monopoly,  is 
deadening,  but  friendly  co-operation  is 
the  life  of  trade,  and  big  business  grows 
and  great  projects  grow,  and  all  the 
larger  enterprises,  industry,  banking, 
and  all  those  activities  that  are  grouped 
under  the  general  head  of  commerce, 
grow,  as  the  builders  of  business  come 
in  contact  with  their  own  competitors. 
These  friendly  contacts  with  other  agen- 
cies are  constructive  forces  that  broad- 
en our  foundations  and  enable  greater 
expansions.  There  is  a  distinct  differ- 
ence between  the  old-time  selfish  mo- 
noply  and  the  present  day  friendly  com- 
petition which  has  as  its  basis  service 
to  the  consumer  and  all  mankind.  I 
think  this  has  proved  true  in  aU  phases 
of  business  activity  and  is  common  to 
all  nations,  in  all  communities,  and  in 
all  phases  of  industry.  Is  it  too  much 
to  expect,  is  it  too  much  to  believe, 
that  this  principle  will  prove  to  be 
sound  and  practical  in  all  international 
commercial  relations?  We  have  tre- 
mendous potential  energies  all  about 


this  Pacific.  We  have  men  of  capacity, 
we  have  resources  unsounded,  and  we 
have  tremendous  populations  to  serve. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  men  of 
business,  the  men  who  are  engaged 
in  commerce,  the  men  who  are  engaged 
in  banking,  finance,  merchandising, 
salesmanship,  have  one  of  the  greatest 
missions  that  can  be  given  to  any 
group  of  men  in  this  day  and  genera- 
tion. 

I  regret  sincerely  that  it  has  not 
been  possible  for  me  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  this  conference  more  regu- 
larly. I  appreciate  very  much  the  privi- 
lege that  has  been  given  me,  the  priv- 
ilege by  virtue  of  my  position  as  chief 
executive  of  this  Territory  at  this  par- 
ticular time,  to  act  as  president  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union.  I  believe  it  is  a 
great  power  for  good  in  this  Pacific 
area,  and  I  am  sure  that  its  work  has 
been  well  done.  I  feel  that  no  confer- 
ence that  has  thus  far  been  held  has 
used  the  machinery  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  to  such  excellent  advantage  as 
have  the  delegates  to  this  First  Com- 
mercial Conference  of  this  Pan-Pacific 
area. 

I  thank  you  for  your  attendance.  I 
thank  you  for  the  friendships  that  we 
have  established  during  your  stay  in 
this  city.  .  Hawaii's  aloha  greeted  you 
as  you  came.  Hawaii's  aloha  goes  out 
to  you  forever  and  forever  wherever 
you  may  go.  Aloha. 
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Pan-Pacific  Day  at  the  World's  Conference  on  Education 


San  Francisco,  June  23-July  6,  1923 


The  Pan-Pacific  Union  has  under- 
taken to  assist  the  National  Education 
Association  of  the  United  States  in  se- 
curing the  attendance  at  the  World's 
Conference  on  Education,  to  be  held  in 
San  Francisco,  June  23-July  6  next,  of 
a  representative  body  of  educators  from 
the  Pacific  region. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  was  so  com- 
pletely in  accord  with  the  announced 
objectives  of  the  International  Confer- 
ence that  it  gladly  offered  its  services  to 
the  National  Education  Association  in 
helping  to  bring  the  Conference  to  the 
interested  attention  of  educators  and 
of  educational  organizations  within  the 
region  of  its  activities. 

Dr.  Augustus  O.  Thomas,  who  is 
heading  up  the  World  Conference  ac- 
tivities of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation, has  just  notified  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union  that  its  proffer  of  help 
is  accepted,  as  the  following  letter 
shows:  Augusta,  Maine, 

December  1,  1922 
"Dr.  Frank  F.  Bunker 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union 
Honolulu,  Hawaii 
Dear  Sir: 

This  week  invitations  and  announce- 
ments have  gone  forward  for  the  World 
Conference  on  Education  to  be  held 
next  June  and  July  in  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia. Your  co-operation  is  very  much 
appreciated.  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
plan  you  suggest  of  having  a  number 
of  your  delegates  meet  at  Honolulu  will 
not  be  entirely  satisfactory. 

Under  separate  cover  I  am  sending 
you  an  invitation  vO  the  conference  and 
also  a  small  booklet  setting  forth  some 
of  the  objects.  This  is  only  a  prelim- 
inary announcement.  More  complete 
announcement  will  be  formulated  in 
the  near  future. 


Personally  I  shall  be  glad  to  keep  in 
touch  with  you.  If  you  would  like  to 
have  scheduled  on  our  program  a  time 
for  the  delegates  who  would  naturally 
belong  to  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  to  meet 
together  for  a  conference  it  can  very 
easily  be  arranged  and  matters  which 
pertain  specifically  to  your  own  sphere 
could  be  discussed  and  reported  to  the 
plenary  session  of  the  general  confer- 
ence. Of  course,  your  delegates  would 
join  in  all  of  the  other  sub-confer- 
ences as  well  as  the  plenary  but  if  you 
should  choose  to  have  a  conference  or 
in  other  words  a  meeting  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  people  for  such  matters  as  you 
wish  to  talk  over  it  can  be  arranged. 

You  can  help  very  materially  in  get- 
ting the  announcement  to  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Pacific.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  send  you  such  booklets  as  you 
may  need  and  such  other  information. 
Possibly  you  could  assist  with  the  dis- 
tribution. 

Cordially  yours, 
Augustus  O.  Thomas 
Chairman  of  Foreign 
Relations  Com." 

The  advisability  of  calling  a  second 
Pan-Pacific  educational  conference  as 
a  part  of  the  above  was  discussed  by 
the  director  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union 
with  a  number  of  educators  during  his 
recent  visit  to  the  Orient.  It  is  thought 
better  at  present,  in  view  of  the  brief 
time  for  correspondence,  to  aid  by  se- 
curing a  group  of  Pacific  educators  to 
attend  this  Conference  and  outline  plans 
perhaps  for  a  further  conference  in 
Honolulu  immediately  following  the 
conference  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  secretaries 
representing  Pacific  work. 

Fuller  reports  will  be  published  in 
the  next  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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School  Correspondence  in  America  and  Australia 


(The  Pan-Pacific  Union  would  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  those  interested 
in  education  in  any  Pacific  land  in  re- 
gard to  the  suggestions  made  in  the 
following  communication.) 

We  have  heard  much  since  the  war 
days  of  the  friendship  felt  for  Aus- 
tralia in  the  United  States.  Australians 
have  been  assured  that,  towards  the 
Commonwealth,  the  American  attitude 
was  essentially  brotherly.  That  feeling 
is  reciprocated  throughout  Australia. 
However,  the  surest  way  of  stabilizing 
any  national  or  international  movement 
is  to  instill  into  the  minds  of  the 
children — to  have  them  grow  up  believ- 
ing in  it  as  in  a  great  ideal.  Thus 
there  has  been  formed  in  Australia  va- 
rious unofficial  societies  for  cultivating 
friendly  relations  between  the  children 
of  the  two  countries.  The  Australian 
schools  and  educational  authorities  have 
taken  up  the  scheme  in  great  spirit,  and 
are  very  anxious  for  their  pupils  to 
correspond  with  their  American  cous- 
ins. For  some  time  past  a  system  of 
education  by  voluntary  correspondence 
between  schools  has  been  in  operation 
throughout  Australia,  and  the  author- 
ities would  like  to  see  the  scheme  de- 
veloped with  America. 

Captain  Kilroy  Harris,  Director  of 
the  American  Australasian  Bureau  in 
San  Francisco,  is  hoping  that  before 
long  every  school  in  Australia  will  be 
corresponding  with  at  least  one  school 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  possible  for 
the  Bureau  to  arrange  immediately  cor- 
respondence with  any  special  district. 
Some  Australian  schools  prefer  to  write 
to  American  schools  in  districts  where 
the  industries  are  more  or  less  the 
same.  It  is  only  necessary  for  Ameri- 
can boys  and  girls  to  say  what  they 


would  like  to  write  about,  and  the 
Bureau  can  put  them  into  immediate 
touch  with  Australian  correspondents 
with  similar  tastes. 

This  Correspondence  scheme  has  a 
high  educational  value,  apart  from  its 
sentimental  value.  For  instance,  if  a 
boy,  or  girl,  writes  a  letter  describing 
San  Francisco,  or  any  other  place,  this 
letter,  together  with  a  covering  letter 
from  the  American  Australasian  Bu- 
reau, is  sent  to  the  Principal  of  a 
selected  school  in  Australia,  embodying 
a  request  that  a  reply  in  kind  should 
be  returned. 

On  receipt  of  the  letter  from  the 
San  Francisco  boy  or  girl,  the  teacher 
can  depute  a  pupil  to  answer  it.  When 
the  Australian  pupil  has  the  letter,  he 
or  she  becomes  a  sort  of  agent  for  the 
American  town  it  is  from  (and  vice 
versa,  of  course),  and  the  information 
contained  in  the  letter  is  imparted  to 
the  rest  of  the  class  in  a  lecturette, 
which  may,  if  photographs  are  avail- 
able, be  accompanied  by  illustrations. 
The  letters  need  not  be  confined  to 
one;  as  many  pupils  as  desired  could 
send  letters,  and  receive  replies. 

Widely  spread,  such  a  correspond- 
ence scheme  must  be  of  great  benefit, 
both  individually  and  collectively,  for 
while  fulfilling  its  primary  object,  that 
of  imparting  a  necessary  knowledge  of 
places  outside  the  pupil's  immediate 
environment,  it  would  tend  in  no  small 
degree  to  assist  in  developing  a  good 
style  of  diction,  to  say  nothing  of 
writing  and  spelling.  It  would  do 
these  thing's  in  a  manner  which  would 
appeal  to  the  fancy  of  children,  and 
above  all  it  would  help  to  bring  Ameri- 
ca and  Australia  still  closer  together 
in  the  bonds  of  friendship. 
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Looking  Forward 

By  Alexander  Hume  Ford,  Director  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union. 
(Closing  Remarks  at  the  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference) 


Dr.  Julius  Klein,  Chief  Assistant  to 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Herbert  Hoover, 
who  has  sent  us  such  a  splendid  mes- 
sage, points  out  in  his  paper  that  the 
exchange  of  commodities  is  essential  to 
the  prosperity  of  all  Pacific  lands. 

The  armies  of  commerce  and  industry 
shall  rule  the  world,  rather  than  armies 
of  soldiers.  Let  us  begin  that  era  in 
the  Pacific  where  all  traditions  for 
thousands  of  years  have  been  those  of 
peace  and  tranquility. 

I  wish  to  be  clearly  understood  and 
to  nail  my  principles  to  the  mast.  In 
times  of  peace,  the  Pacific  area  is  my 
country  and  to  bring  about  co-operation 
and  understanding  among  its  peoples,  is 
my  religion.  In  time  of  trouble,  which 
should  never  be  allowed  to  come,  I  am 
first,  last,  and  always  an  American,  and 
to  defend  that  country  is  my  life  and 
religion. 

I  believe  in  my  own  nation.  I  believe 
in  a  Pan-American  League  of  Nations. 
I  believe  in  a  Pan-Pacific  League  of 
Nations.  I  believe  in  a  World  League 
of  Nations,  and  that  here  in  the  Pa- 
cific we  may  make  a  successful  begin- 
ning that  will  lead  to  such  a  consum- 
mation. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union,  I  can  safely 
say,  looks  forward  to  the  time  when 
not  a  war  vessel  on  the  Pacific  flies  a 
national  flag,  when  the  sole  small  fleet 
that  is  left  for  international  police  duty 
flies  instead  a  Pan-Pacific  flag  yet  to 
be  designed,  and  is  the  common  prop- 
erty of  all  nations  bordering  our  great 
ocean. 

Perhaps  the  solution  of  our  shipping 
problems  of  the  Pacific  will  come  when 
commerce  is  placed  above  all  else  as  a 


means  of  bringing  us  into  useful  co- 
operative effort.  Then  we  may  have  a 
Pan-Pacific  fleet  owned  by  the  nations 
or  peoples  of  the  Pacific.  Then  we 
may  work  toward  one  standard  of  liv- 
ing for  all.  The  efficiency  that  could 
be  developed  in  such  a  fleet  for  service 
to  all  should  be  superb,  and  low  rates 
and  higher  wages  should  be  inevitable 
with  such  a  friendly  consolidation  of 
effort  looking  toward  the  transportation 
of  the  products  and  commodities  of 
Pacific  lands  back  and  forth  across  our 
great  ocean.  I  am  for  a  united  peace- 
ful Pan-Pacific  commercial  fleet,  with  a 
small  international  auxiliary  fleet  of 
police  vessels  to  guard  our  several  in- 
terests. 

As  it  has  now  become  inconceivable 
that  any  one  of  the  United  States 
should  again  secede,  yet  anyone  born 
in  the  Confederate  States  loves  a  flag  he 
would  not  resurrect — so  in  the  Pacific, 
loving  the  flags  of  our  past  we  may 
look  forward  to  one  flag  of  the  future. 
With  all  Pacific  nations  in  such  a  union 
their  self-interest  and  co-operative  ef- 
fort would  make  that  union  indissolu- 
able.  In  the  Pacific  first  must  gather 
that  peaceful  family  of  races  that  will 
in  time  grow  into  a  World  League  of 
Nations — or  a  World  Republic. 

1  love  to  dream,  for  dreams  come 
true — I  love  to  attempt  the  impossible, 
for  often  it  is  the  easiest  thing  to  ac- 
complish, for  the  reason  no  one  has 
dared  to  attempt  it  and  only  believes 
from  hearsay  that  it  is  impossible.  I 
expect  to  live  to  see  one  unit  of  mone- 
tary value  used  in  the  Pacific  area,  the 
dollar  or  the  yen,  I  care  not  which,  but 
Pan-Pacific  Commerce  will  demand  one 
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code  of  bookkeeping  throughout  the 
area  of  our  ocean,  that  all  our  children 
may  read  it  as  all  Chinese  today — 
speaking  varied  languages — read  one 
language  and  are  so  brought  together. 

English  has  become  the  commercial 
language  of  the  Pacific — this  conference 
demonstrates  that.  The  use  of  one 
language  among  us  makes  co-operation 
not  only  possible,  but  inevitable. 

I  hope  that  in  time,  out  of  this  con- 
ference there  will  grow  a  permanent 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  which  there  shall  be  a 
membership  of  all  the  commercial 
bodies  in  the  Pacific  area.  I  know  that 
the  idea  of  a  Pan-Pacific  Commercial 
Museum  in  each  of  our  Pacific  lands  is 
growing  and  beginning  to  bear  actual 
fruit.  In  every  one  of  our  great  cities 
should  be  a  museum  in  which  we  might 
study  those  things  in  commerce  and  in- 
dustry that  are  done  better  abroad  than 
at  home.  In  time  each  of  us  will  have 
our  own  special  industries  in  which  we 
excel  and  which  the  whole  Pacific  will 
be  proud  to  introduce  to  the  world  at 
large. 

It  was  suggested  by  the  fifty  con- 
gressmen who  visited  the  Orient  two 
years  ago  at  our  invitation,  that  the 
Union  charter  a  great  vessel  to  make  an 
entire  cruise  around  the  Pacific.  Japan 
listened  with  an  eager  ear.  As  planned, 
several  of  the  leading  statesmen  from 
each  Pacific  country,  several  commercial 
giants  from  each  Pacific  land,  and 
several  intellectuals  would  form  the 
party — English  would  be  the  common 
language  and  there  would  be  carried 
aboard  a  complete  commercial  museum 
of  the  products  and  commodities  of  each 
Pacific  country.  These  men  of  all  Pa- 
cific countries  living  in  each  others' 
company  for  several  months,  visiting 
and  being  received  in  each  others'  coun- 
tries, would  be  bound  together  into  a 
band  of  ministers  of  friendship  that 


would  bring  co-operative  effort  in  the 
Pacific  area  into  splendid  function. 

Another  co-operative  plan  placed  be- 
fore the  Union  is  that  of  bringing  to- 
gether all  of  the  official  information 
and  intelligence  bureaux  in  Pacific  lands 
into  some  understanding  where  in  coun- 
tries other  than  their  own  they  will 
maintain  joint  offices  and  work  togeth- 
er for  the  dissemination  of  correct  infor- 
mation about  the  resources  and  peoples 
of  the  entire  Pacific  area. 

Already  three  Pan-Pacific  Confer- 
ences have  been  held  in  Honolulu  at  the 
ocean  crossroads,  bringing  together  dif- 
ferent groups  of  Pacific  workers  for 
mutual  co-operative  effort  in  their  par- 
ticular lines  of  work.  The  scientists  of 
the  Pacific  are  now  organized  into  a 
body  that  is  doing  splendid  work  and 
next  year  the  second  scientific  confer- 
ence will  be  held.  It  has  sent  one  of 
its  problems  to  this  conference — that  of 
the  conservation  of  our  food  fish — we 
doubtless  shall  pass  it  on,  after  action, 
to  the  Conservation  Conference,  and  to 
a  Conference  on  International  law  in 
the  Pacific — for  even  these  group  con- 
ferences must  co-operate  and  work  for 
and  with  each  other. 

The  educators  have  held  their  con- 
ference here  and  have  made  recom- 
mendations which  the  Pan-Pacific  Union 
will  seek  to  carry  out.  We  hope  yet 
to  organize  in  the  Pacific  area  against 
injurious  motion  films  and  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  educational  reels  of  knowl- 
edge. We  hope  to  bring  together  again 
the  educators  and  particularly  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  establishment 
of  commercial  or  trade  courses  in  our 
schools  and  colleges. 

The  Press  men  of  the  Pacific  have 
met  here  and  you  have  seen  in  this  con- 
ference the  splendid  and  united  effort 
they  are  making  to  secure  a  news 
service  about  and  across  the  Pacific 
that  will  send  our  Pan-Pacific  corn- 
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merce  forward  by  leaps  and  bounds 
through  better  knowledge  of  each  other. 

Out  of  each  of  these  conferences  has 
grown  a  group  of  advisers  to  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union  and  we  hope  that  every 
delegate  here  will  become  a  member  of 
the  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Council  of 
the  Pan-Pacific  Union.  We  hope  that 
these  councils  will  aid  in  securing  from 
their  governments — as  those  already  es- 
tablished have — interest  that  leads  to 
the  sending  of  delegates  to  the  con- 
ferences called  by  the  Union — and  per- 
haps a  word  to  them  that  appropria- 
tions of  funds  to  send  delegates  and  to 
aid  in  defraying  the  expense  of  issuing 
of  the  proceedings  of  these  conferences 
may  not  be  amiss. 

We  wish  to  bring  together  in  friendly 
understanding  and  co-operative  effort 
the  leaders  in  all  lines  of  thought  and 
action  in  Pacific  lands.  With  such  a 
network  of  self-interest  complete,  we 


would  no  longer  ask  what  problems  are 
there  that  we  can  solve,  but  it  would  be- 
come a  case  of  can  we  dare  neglect 
to  find  a  solution  of  any  and  every  Pan- 
Pacific  problem  that  arises.  Our  sal- 
vation depends  upon  it.  It  is  for  you 
to  help  and  give  impetus  toward  this 
great  goal. 

President  Harding  gives  a  slogan 
"Conscience  in  Commerce."  Mr.  Hoover 
sends  word  to  this  Conference  that  our 
greatest  problem  is  that  of  awakening 
sufficient  interest  in  the  commercial 
possibilities  of  Pacific  countries.  His 
chief  assistant,  Dr.  Julius  Klein,  closes 
his  communication  to  us  in  these  words : 
"Commercial  co-operation  requires  po- 
litical or  diplomatic  co-operation  and 
history  has  shown  that  no  political  set- 
tlement can  be  permanent  if  it  is 
economically  unsound. 

In  these  conclusions  let  us  follow  our 
leaders. 


Second  Pan-Pacific  Scientific  Conference  at  Melbourne 

(The  Daily  Nippu  Jiji,  December  8,  1922). 


The  second  Pan-Pacific  Scientific 
Conference  which  is  to  be  held  in  Mel- 
bourne in  August,  1923,  is  the  direct 
outgrowth  and  sequel  of  the  First 
Pan-Pacific  Conference  held  in  Hono- 
lulu under  the  auspices  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union  in  August,  1920.  On 
June  23d  last,  Alexander  Hume  Ford, 
Director  of  the  Union,  received  the 
following  cable  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Prime  Minister's  office  at  Mel- 
bourne. 

"Commonwealth  Government  has 
agreed  to  contribute  five  thousand 
pounds  to  enable  1923  Pan-Pacific 
Scientific  Conference  to  be  held 
Australia.    Letter  following." 


Dr.  J.  C.  Merriam,  President  of  the 
National  Research  Council  and  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution,  was  immediately 
communicated  with  by  Mr.  Ford  on 
behalf  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  and 
it  is  expected  will  represent  the  Union 
at  the  Conference  in  Melbourne.  It 
will  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Research  Council  of  Australia. 

It  was  at  the  cable  request  of  Direc- 
tor Ford  that  the  governments  of  both 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  contributed 
toward  the  First  Pan-Pacific  Scientific 
Conference  held  in  Honolulu  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union, 
Prime  Minister  Hughes  and  Prime  Min- 
ister Massey  both  being  honorary  pres- 
idents of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union. 
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Visual  Education  Work 


Under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Arthur 
Hauck,  president  of  Oahu  College,  the 
visual  education  work  of  the  Pan-Pa- 
cific Union  is  beginning  to  get  a  fair 
start.  Dr.  Hauck  is  having  the  boys 
of  the  College  excavate  under  one 
of  the  school  buildings  that  a  large 
hall  may  be  provided  as  a  motion  pic- 
ture theatre.  Here  will  be  put  up  a 
motion  picture  outfit  sent  to  Oahu  Col- 
lege by  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  and  here 
the  films  will  be  shown  for  the  students. 

A  change  in  the  program  at  the 
States  theatre  on  Saturday  mornings  is 
in  process.  Beginning  with  the  first 
Saturday  in  January,  Ray  Jerome 
Baker  will  begin  a  series  of  free  movie 
and  slide  talks  for  the  older  school 
children.  Until  then  the  theatre  will 
be  free  Saturday  mornings  at  9  o'clock 
to  the  children  and  the  general  public. 
From  the  first  of  January  tickets  will 
be  distributed  in  the  college  and  high 
schools  for  those  that  wish  to  attend 
the  series  of  moving  picture  lectures. 
Dates  for  January 

Those  for  January  will  be  as  fol- 
lows : 

Saturday,  January  6,  "Palmyra  and 
the  South  Sea  Islands." 

Saturday,  January  13,  "Korea  and 
the  Koreans." 

Saturday,  January  20,  "California  and 
the  Pacific  Coast." 

Saturday,  January  27,  "Japan  and 
the  Japanese." 

Baker  is  preparing  these  lectures, 
and  in  February  there  will  be  other 
speakers  and  other  films  of  Pacific 
lands.  Already  the  films  are  being  cir- 
culated and  loaned  among  the  different 
islands,  and  requests  are  coming  from 
the  Philippines  and  other  Pacific  lands 
for  the  use  of  the  Pan-Pacific  edu- 
cational films.   Following  the  resolution 


unanimously  passed  at  the  recent  Pan- 
Pacific  Commercial  Conference,  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union  is  requesting  educational 
films  from  the  governments  of  the  Pa- 
cific countries,  and  these  are  being 
promised.  It  is  expected  that  soon  an 
exchange  film  library  will  be  created. 
Committeemen  on  Trial 

The  committee  on  visual  education 
is  being  filled  by  try-outs,  that  is,  men 
are  asked  to  serve,  and  if  they  show 
that  they  are  willing  to  give  time  and 
effort,  they  are  kept  on  the  committee. 
If  not,  they  are  dropped  out  and  others 
put  in  their  places. 

The  States  theatre  has  offered  its 
services  and  that  of  its  staff  as  a  try- 
out,  that  the  committee  may  find  just 
what  films  the  children  will  be  per- 
suaded to  go  to  see.  The  purely  edu- 
cational films  seem  to  attract  only  the 
very  little  children.  It  is  believed,  how- 
ever, that  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
public  schools  and  Oahu  College  a 
plan  may  be  outlined  whereby  these  free 
visual  educational  lectures  on  Saturday 
will  be  given  in  connection  with  the 
regular  school  work  in  Honolulu. 

When  a  successful  plan  is  evolved  it 
is  hoped  that  arrangements  will  be 
made  to  have  one  theatre  in  every  civic 
center  of  the  different  islands  provide 
a  visual  education  hour  each  Saturday 
morning.  When  this  plan  is  tried  out 
in  the  laboratory  here,  if  found  success- 
ful it  will  be  recommended  to  each  of 
the  countries  of  the  Pacific  and  the 
slides  and  films  and  lectures  circulated 
around  the  ocean.  President  Arthur 
Hauck,  Superintendent  Vaughan  Mac- 
Caughey,  Dr.  K.  C.  Leebrick,  C.  F. 
Loomis,  and  the  others  on  the  com- 
mittee are  undertaking  a  man-sized  job, 
and  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  is  standing 
behind  them. 
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The  Pan-Pacific  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Conference,  Honolulu,  February,  1924 

(From  the  Honolulu  daily  press,  Dec.  16,  1922) 


A  Pan-Pacific  conference  of  Y.M.C.A. 
secretaries  is  to  be  held  in  Honolulu 
early  in  1924,  according  to  a  decision 
reached  at  a  meeting  of  prominent 
workers  in  the  organization. 

The  directors  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  have  decided  that 
while  this  is  to  be  distinctly  a  Y.M.C.A. 
laymen's  conference  called  by  the  na- 
tional councils  of  China,  Japan,  Korea, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  Philippines 
and  the  international  committee  of 
North  America,  it  should  in  some  way 
recognize  the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  which 
has  been  instrumental  in  holding  suc- 
cessful scientific,  educational,  press  and 
commercial  conferences  during  the  past 
three  years. 

The  plan  suggested  is  for  the  local 
association  to  request  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  to  transmit  the  invitation  to  the 
different  national  committees  over  the 
signature  of  Governor  W.  R.  Farrington 
as  president  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union. 

"The  Pan-Pacific  Union  first  mooted 
the  project  of  a  Pan-Pacific  conference 
of  Y.M.C.A.  secretaries  two  years  ago," 
said  Director  Alexander  Hume  Ford 
yesterday.  "It  secured  the  approval  of 
John  R.  Mott  and  a  number  of  Y.M.C.A. 
secretaries  in  the  Orient,  then  turned 
the  matter  over  to  the  Y.M.C.A. 

"While  the  conference  will  not  be 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  which  is  in  no  sense  a  religious 
organization,  it  is  expected  use  of  its 
machinery  will  be  made,  and  that  the 
invitations  will  be  transmitted  through 
the  Union." 

The  men  present  voted  at  the  meeting 
definitely  in  favor  of  calling  the  pro- 
posed conference,  which,  as  planned, 
will  be  held  here  in  February  of  1924 


and  wiU  be  attended  particularly  by 
delegates  from  the  countries  around  the 
Pacific. 

The  international  meeting  has  been 
tentatively  designated  the  "Pan-Pacific 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
Conference." 

As  projected,  the  conference  will  have 
from  150  to  possibly  250  delegates.  Its 
objects  have  been  tentatively  and  in- 
formally summarized  as: 

1.  To  discuss  the  relation  of  the 
character  and  ideas  of  young  men  and 
boys  to  the  progress  of  Pacific  nations ; 
the  responsibility  of  the  Association 
movement  for  their  improvement;  the 
interchange  of  ideas  regarding  success- 
ful methods. 

2.  To  strengthen  the  world  program 
of  the  Association,  especially  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  Pacific  lands,  through  in- 
creased knowledge  of  conditions. 

To  strengthen  the  lay  leadership  of 
the  movement  in  all  countries. 

To  strengthen  the  bonds  of  friend- 
ship between  the  peoples  of  the  Pacific 
through  personal  accquaintance  and  fel- 
lowship of  the  delegates. 

To  magnify  the  place  of  Jesus  Christ 
in  the  lives  of  all  men  and  boys  in  the 
Pacific  countries. 

Presiding  at  the  meeting  yesterday, 
which  was  held  at  a  luncheon  at  the 
Commercial  Club,  was  Frank  C.  Ather- 
ton,  chairman  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  Territorial  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Robbins  B.  Anderson,  president  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Honolulu 
Y.M.C.A.,  and  Frank  C.  Atherton, 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Territorial  Y.M.C.A.,  began  the 
discussion. 
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THE  PAN-PACIFIC  UNION 

Is  an  organization  representing  Governments  of  Pacific  lands,  with  which  art 
affiliated  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  kindred  bodies,  workuig  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Pacific  States  and  Communities,  and  for  a  greater  co-operation  among 
and  between  the  people  of  all  races  in  Pacific  lands.  Its  central  office  is  in 
Honolulu  at  the  ocean  crossroads. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  is  incorporated  with  an  International  Board  of 
Trustees,  representing  every  race  and  nation  of  the  Pacific. 

The  trustees  may  be  added  to  or  replaced  by  appointed  representatives  of 
the  different  countries  co-operating  in  the  Pan-Pacific  Union.  The  following 
are  the  main  objects  set  forth  in  the  charter  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union : 

1.  To  call  in  conference  delegates  from  all  Pacific  peoples  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  and  furthering  the  interests  common  to  Pacific  nations. 

2.  To  maintain  in  Hawaii  and  other  Pacific  lands  bureaus  of  information 
and  education  concerning  matters  of  interest  to  the  people  of  the  Pacific,  and  to 
disseminate  to  the  world  information  of  every  kind  of  progress  and  opportunity 
in  Pacific  lands,  and  to  promote  the  comfort  and  interests  of  all  visitors. 

3.  To  aid  and  assist  those  in  all  Pacific  communities  to  better  understand 
each  other,  and  to  work  together  for  the  furtherance  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
land  of  their  adoption,  and,  through  them,  to  spread  abroad  about  the  Pacific 
the  friendly  spirit  of  inter-racial  co-operation. 

4.  To  assist  and  to  aid  the  different  races  in  lands  of  the  Pacific  to  co- 
operate in  local  fairs,  to  raise  produce,  and  to  create  home  manufactured  goods. 

5.  To  own  real  estate,  erect  buildings  needed  for  housing  exhibits;  pro- 
vided and  maintained  by  the  respective  local  committees. 

6.  To  maintain  a  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Museum,  and  Art  Gallery. 

7.  To  create  dioramas,  gather  exhibits,  books  and  other  Pan-Pacific 
material  of  educational  or  instructive  value. 

8.  To  promote  and  conduct  a  Pan-Pacific  Exposition  of  the  handicrafts  of 
the  Pacific  peoples,  of  their  works  of  art,  and  scenic  dioramas  of  the  most 
beautiful  bits  of  Pacific  lands,  or  illustrating  great  Pacific  industries. 

9.  To  establish  and  maintain  a  permanent  college  and  "clearing  house"  of 
information  (printed  and  otherwise)  concerning  the  lands,  commerce,  peoples, 
and  trade  opportunities  in  countries  of  the  Pacific,  creating  libraries  of  commer- 
cial knowledge,  and  training  men  in  this  commercial  knowledge  of  Pacific  lands. 

10.  To  secure  the  co-operation  and  support  of  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments, chambers  of  commerce,  city  governments,  and  of  individuals. 

11.  To  enlist  for  this  work  of  publicity  in  behalf  of  Alaska,  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines,  Federal  aid  and  financial  support,  as  well  as 
similar  co-operation  and  support  from  all  Pacific  governments. 

12.  To  bring  all  nations  and  peoples  about  the  Pacific  Ocean  into  closer 
friendly  and  commercial  contact  and  relationship. 
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THE  PAN-PACIFIC  UNION 


Is  an  organization  representing  Governments  of  Pacific  lands,  with  which  are 
affiliated  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  kindred  bodies,  working  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Pacific  States  and  Communities,  and  for  a  greater  co-operation  among 
and  between  the  people  of  all  races  in  Pacific  lands.  Its  central  office  is  in 
Honolulu  at  the  ocean  crossroads. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  is  incorporated  with  an  International  Board  of 
Trustees,  representing  every  race  and  nation  of  the  Pacific. 

The  trustees  may  be  added  to  or  replaced  by  appointed  representatives  of 
the  different  countries  co-operating  in  the  Pan-Pacific  Union.  The  following 
are  the  main  objects  set  forth  in  the  charter  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union : 

1.  To  call  in  conference  delegates  from  all  Pacific  peoples  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  and  furthering  the  interests  common  to  Pacific  nations. 

2.  To  maintain  in  Hawaii  and  other  Pacific  lands  bureaus  of  information 
and  education  concerning  matters  of  interest  to  the  people  of  the  Pacific,  and  to 
disseminate  to  the  world  information  of  every  kind  of  progress  and  opportunity 
in  Pacific  lands,  and  to  promote  the  comfort  and  interests  of  all  visitors. 

3.  To  aid  and  assist  those  in  all  Pacific  communities  to  better  understand 
each  other,  and  to  work  together  for  the  furtherance  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
land  of  their  adoption,  and,  through  them,  to  spread  abroad  about  the  Pacific 
the  friendly  spirit  of  inter-racial  co-operation. 

4.  To  assist  and  to  aid  the  different  races  in  lands  of  the  Pacific  to  co- 
operate in  local  fairs,  to  raise  produce,  and  to  create  home  manufactured  goods. 

5.  To  own  real  estate,  erect  buildings  needed  for  housing  exhibits,  pro-  • 
vided  and  maintained  by  the  respective  local  committees. 

6.  To  maintain  a  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Museum,  and  Art  Gallery. 

7.  To  create  dioramas,  gather  exhibits,  books  and  other  Pan-Pacific 
material  of  educational  or  instructive  value. 

8.  To  promote  and  conduct  a  Pan-Pacific  Exposition  of  the  handicrafts  of 
the  Pacific  peoples,  of  their  works  of  art,  and  scenic  dioramas  of  the  most 
beautiful  bits  of  Pacific  lands,  or  illustrating  great  Pacific  industries. 

9.  To  establish  and  maintain  a  permanent  college  and  "clearing  house"  of 
information  (printed  and  otherwise)  concerning  the  lands,  commerce,  peoples, 
and  trade  opportunities  in  countries  of  the  Pacific,  creating  libraries  of  commer- 
cial knowledge,  and  training  men  in  this  commercial  knowledge  of  Pacific  lands. 

10.  To  secure  the  co-operation  and  support  of  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments, chambers  of  commerce,  city  governments,  and  of  individuals. 

11.  To  enlist  for  this  work  of  publicity  in  behalf  of  Alaska,  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines,  Federal  aid  and  financial  support,  as  well  as 
similar  co-operation  and  support  from  all  Pacific  governments. 

12.  To  bring  all  nations  and  peoples  about  the  Pacific  Ocean  into  closer 
friendly  and  commercial  contact  and  relationship. 

THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

President:    Hon.  Wallace  R.  Farrington,  Governor  of  Hawaii 
Vice-Presidents:    Hon.  Walter  F.  Freer,  William  R.  Castle,  Chung  K.  Al. 
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The  World  Conference  on  Education 

(San  Francisco,  June  28-July  6,  1923) 

By  DR.  FRANK  F.  BUNKER 
Executive  Secretary,  Pan-Pacific  Union 


As  announced  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
Bulletin,  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  has 
undertaken  to  assist  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  of  the  United 
States  in  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
the  educators  of  the  Pacific  region  the 
fact  that  a  World  Conference  on  Edu- 
cation is  to  be  held  in  San  Francisco, 
June  28th  to  July  6th,  next,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association,  and  that  the  educators  of 
all  nations  are  invited  to  join  in  the 
conference. 

Objectives  of  the  International 
Conference 

For  a  year  or  more  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation, the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, headed  by  Dr.  Augustus  O. 
Thomas,  has  been  at  work  in  prepara- 
tion for  this  meeting.  This  committee 
has  announced  the  objectives  of  this 
conference  to  be: 

1.  To  promote  friendship,  justice 
and  good  will  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth. 

2.  To  bring  about  a  world-wide 
tolerance  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  all  nations  regardless  of  race  or 
creed. 

3.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of 
the  value  and  the  inherited  gifts  of 
nationality  through  centuries  of  devel- 
opment and  progress. 

4.  To  secure  more  accurate  and  sat- 
isfying information  and  more  ade- 
quate statements  in  the  textbooks  used 
in  the  schools  of  the  various  countries. 


5.  To  foster  a  national  comradeship 
and  confidence  which  will  produce  a 
more  sympathetic  appreciation  among 
all  nations. 

6.  To  inculcate  into  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  rising  generation  those 
spritual  values  necessary  to  carry  for- 
ward the  principles  emphasized  in  the 
Conference  on  Limitation  of  Arma- 
ments. 

7.  Finally,  throughout  the  world,  in 
all  schools,  to  emphasize  the  essential 
unity  of  mankind  upon  the  evils  of  war 
and  upon  the  absolute  necessity  of  uni- 
versal peace. 

Ways  of  Securing  These  Objectives 

In  discussing  the  means  proposed 
for  accomplishing  the  foregoing  objec- 
tives, the  committee  has  offered  the 
following  suggestions : 

1.  The  teaching  of  international 
civics  which  will  acquaint  the  rising 
generation  with  the  various  points  of 
contact  made  necessary  and  facilitated 
by  the  modern  means  of  communica- 
tion and  trade. 

2.  By  the  organization  of  textbook 
material  used  in  the  schools  such  as 
will  give  a  more  accurate  visualization 
of  the  dominant  traits,  conditions  and 
ideals  of  the  nations. 

*  3.  Through  the  exchange  of  teach- 
ers and  through  scholarships  to  students 
of  foreign  countries. 

4.  By  a  program  looking  to  uni- 
versal education. 

5.  Through  an  exchange  of  articles 
on  education  setting  forth  programs 
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and  methods  used  in  the  various  coun- 
tries and  through  an  exchange  of  edu- 
cational periodicals. 

6.  The  designation  of  a  day  to  be 
observed  by  all  which  may  be  known 
as  "World  Goodwill  Day",  upon  which 
such  programs  may  be  given  as  will 
promote  international  friendship. 

Information  Concerning  Delegates 

All  meetings  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  including  the  sessions 
of  the  World  Conference  on  Education 
and  all  sub-conferences,  are  open  to 
•  the  public.  All  who  can  attend  will  be 
welcome.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  those 
who  are  to  be  designated  as  "delegates" 
should  take  with  them  credentials 
which  will  satisfy  the  committee,  it  is 
desirable  to  quote  the  requirements  gov- 
erning delegates  which  have  been  made. 
These  follow: 

1.  Each  nation  should  be  represent- 
ed by  at  least  five  delegates  who  shall 
participate  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
Conference. 

2.  Each  nation  may  send  five  ad- 
visory delegates  to  participate  in  spe- 
cial conferences. 

3.  Each  educational  organization  of 
a  national  scope  should  send  at  least 
one  representative  and  if  made  up  of 
branches  or  departments  should  have 
one  delegate  for  each  such  branch  or 
department. 

4.  In  choosing  delegates  it  would 
be  well  to  observe  the  educational  di- 
visions within  the  country,  as  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools,  teacher 
training  institutions  and  colleges. 

5.  Chief  educational  officers  or  Min- 
isters of  Education  of  all  the  countries 
are  invited  as  official  delegates  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Conference. 

6.  Organizations  now  interested  in 
any   phase  of   international  education 


may  secure  representation  by  applica- 
tion to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

7.  Exchange  professors  doing  work 
in  American  colleges  may  be  admitted 
to  the  Conference  upon  application  to 
the  committee. 

8.  Full  announcement  will  be  made 
in  the  final  program  of  the  National 
Education  Association. 

9.  Delegates  appointed  or  persons 
from  foreign  countries  should  communi- 
cate with  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  Augustus 
O.  Thomas,  Augusta,  Maine,  U.  S.  A. 

Development  of  the  International  Mind 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  believes  that 
the  world  is  entering  upon  an  era  in 
which  narrow  and  selfish  nationalism 
will  give  way  to  the  softening  influ- 
ence of  world-mindedness.  It  believes 
that  the  essential  quality  of  that  con- 
sciousness which  recognizes  and  is  re- 
sponsive to  world  relationships  is  un- 
derstanding. Furthermore,  it  believes 
that  the  institution  of  the  school  can 
become  a  most  important  agency  in  the 
development  of  the  international  mind 
through  the  giving  of  accurate  infor- 
mation about  peoples  to  the  rising  gen- 
eration and  through  insisting  that  all 
matters  pertaining  to  other  peoples  be 
approached  in  a  spirit  of  friendliness 
and  good  will. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  believes  that 
if  the  nations  of  the  world  are  to  live 
together  holding  one  another  in  respect 
and  treating  one  another  with  consider- 
ation, it  will  be  because  in  each  there 
develop  citizens,  powerful  enough  in 
influence  to  direct  the  policies  of  State, 
who  rise  above  all  selfish  considerations 
and  view  the  problems  affecting  rela- 
tions in  the  light  of  the  universal  good. 
This  means,  first  of  all,  that  the  people 
must  know  the  truth  about  one  another. 
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It  means  that  they  must  know  the  con- 
ditions under  which  each  has  developed 
in  order  that  one  another's  needs,  as- 
pirations, and  character  may  be  under- 
stood and  accurately  evaluated.  It 
means  maintaining  an  intimate  acquain- 
tanceship with  the  currents  of  significant 
social  movements  in  each  country  as 
these  ebb  and  flow.  And,  on  the  emo- 
tional side,  the  side  that  is  peculiarly 
sensitive  to  the  "color  of  education", 
it  means  that  the  mind  must  be  satu- 
rated wTith  kindliness,  with  friendliness, 
with  good  will. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Educational  Conference 

It  was  in  the  confident  belief  that 
the  s.chool  can  be  made  a  powerful 
agent  in  developing  people  who  are  in- 
ternationally minded,  through  giving 
the  facts  and  the  emotional  attitude 
needed,  that  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  in- 
sisted that  among  the  first  in  the  series 
of  Pan-Pacific  conferences  called  by  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union,  a  conference  of 
educators  be  held. 

In  response  to  this  call  there  assem- 
bled in  Honolulu,  in  August,  1921, 
coming  from  the  countries  of  the  Pa- 
cific, more  than  eighty  persons  promi- 
nent in  education  in  their  respective 
fields.  These  delegates  discussed  at 
length  the  relation  of  education  to  na- 
tional and  international  polity  and  rec- 
ommended that  the  schools  of  the  na- 
tions represented  in  the  Conference 
give  more  time  in  their  programs  to 
learning  the  truth  about  one  another 
to  the  end  that  the  youth  of  these 
lands,  as  they  grow  to  maturity,  may 
develop  that  sympathy  and  good  will 
which  follow  only  upon  mutual  under- 
standing. 

Recommendations  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Educational  Conference 

Among  the  important  recommenda- 
tions of  the   Pan-Pacific  Educational 


Conference  are  to  be  found  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  That  there  be  incorporated  in  the 
educational  programs  of  Pacific  nations 
definite  teaching  inculcating  the  ideals 
of  peace,  and  the  desirability  of  the 
settlement  of  international  disputes  by 
means  other  than  war. 

2.  That  scientific  research  into  the 
cause  of  war  should  be  promoted  by 
governments  and  educational  agencies. 

3.  That  a  Pan-Pacific  conference  be 
held  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a 
scientific  survey  of  the  population 
problem  of  the  Pacific. 

4.  That  all  possible  educational 
agencies  and  especially  the  subjects  of 
History,  Civics,  Economics  and  Geog- 
raphy be  utilized  to  eliminate  racial 
prejudice  and  antagonism,  and  to  pro- 
mote better  understanding  and  co-oper- 
ation among  the  peoples  of  the  Pacific. 

5.  That  the  governments  of  Pacific 
peoples  make  adequate  provision  in 
their  university  systems  for  the  scien- 
tific study  of  Pacific  problems  and  for 
the  dissemination  of  such  knowledge 
among  their  respective  communities. 

6.  That  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  in- 
stitute machinery  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  a  body  of  authoritative  knowl- 
edge for  the  practical  furtherance  of 
those  ideals  of  racial  inter-knowledge, 
amity,  and  co-operation  which  are  its 
main  objectives. 

7.  That  the  educational  authorities 
of  Pacific  nations  provide  facilties  for 
the  interchange  of  students  and  teach- 
ers, and  that  where  such  system  has 
already  been  instituted  it  be  further  en- 
couraged and  developed. 

8.  That  the  governments  of  Pacific 
nations  be  asked  to  promote  the  pro- 
duction of  educational  films  showing 
the  resources,  industries,  and  general 
social  conditions  of  their  respective 
countries,    and    to    provide  adequate 
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means  for  prohibiting  misrepresenta- 
tion of  other  nations  through  the  use 
of  moving  pictures. 

9.  That  the  Roman  alphabet  should 
be  adopted  in  all  Pacific  countries. 

10.  That  there  should  be  instituted 
by  the  forthcoming  World's  Press  Con- 
gress a  Pan-Pacific  branch,  commis- 
sioned to  promote  by  the  medium  of  the 
press  inter-racial  understanding  and 
co-operation  throughout  the  Pacific. 

11.  That  inasmuch  as  the  growing 
unity  of  the  world  must  ultimately  em- 
body itself  in  some  form  of  superna- 
tional  world-order  endowed  with  effec- 
tive powers  to  safeguard  the  peace  of 
the  world  and  the  ideals  of  humanity, 
educational  effort  should  be  co-ordinat- 
ed throughout  all  Pacific  lands  to  make 
this  great  ideal  a  definite  part  of  the 
national  consciousness. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  and  the  National 
Education  Association 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  found  itself 
so  completely  in  accord  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  proposed  World  Confer- 
ence on  Education,  that  it  offered  to  help 


the  National  Education  Association  in 
bringing  the  Conference  to  the  attention 
of  the  educators  of  the  Pacific  region. 

The  Union  has  compiled  a  list  of  the 
principal  educational  associations,  insti- 
tutions, and  government  officials  in 
charge  of  educaton  of  Pacific  countries, 
particularly  of  the  Far  East,  and  is 
writing  to  each  urging  that  representa- 
tion be  had.  The  Pan-Pacific  Union 
proposes  to  follow  up  the  correspon- 
dence vigorously  in  the  hope  that  strong 
delegations  may  be  sent. 

The  National  Education  Association 
has  invited  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  to 
hold  a  sub-conference  of  Pacific  edu- 
cators at  San  Francisco  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  matters  of  particular  inter- 
est to  them.  It  is  probable  that  such 
a  group  meeting  will  be  held  and  that 
plans  for  the  follow  up  work  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Educational  Conference  will 
be  considered.  An  announcement  re- 
garding this  matter  will  be  made  later. 
Meanwhile,  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  hopes 
that  a  splendid  attendance  will  be  had 
at  the  World  Conference  on  education 
from  the  Pacific  region. 


Pan-Pacific  Conferences  for 

1923-1924 


Some  of  the  Pan-Pacific  conferences 
scheduled  so  far  are  the  Pan-Pacific 
Conference  Section  of  the  International 
Educational  Conference,  San  Francisco, 
June  28  to  July  6,  1923;  the  Second 
Pan-Pacific  Scientific  Conference,  Mel- 
bourne, Australia,  August,  1923,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Australian  National 
Research  Council;  the  Pan-Pacific 
Y.M.C.A.  Conference,  Honolulu,  Feb- 


ruary, 1924 ;  the  First  Pan-Pacific  Con- 
servation Conference  called  by  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union,  Honolulu,  July,  1924. 

There  may  be  called  a  Pan-Pacific 
Transportation  Conference  sometime  in 
1923  or  1924.  This  was  recommend- 
ed by  the  First  Pan-Pacific  Commer- 
cial Conference,  and  is  under  considera- 
tion by  a  committee  of  transportation 
men. 
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Pan-Pacific  Amity 


(Leading  article  from  "San  Francisco 
Business"  for  Dec.  1,  1922,  official 
organ  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce) 

Appointment  of  a  committee  of  San 
Francisco  business  men  to  vitalize  the 
inter-nation  work  begun  at  the  recent 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  at 
Honolulu  has  been  undertaken  by  Wal- 
lace M.  Alexander,  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  creation  of  this  body  was  de- 
cided upon  following  a  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  last  week  at  which  reports 
were  made  by  the  San  Francisco  dele- 
gates to  the  Pan-Pacific  Conference. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  Hotel 
St.  Francis,  and  was  invested  with 
acute  commercial  interest. 

Two  impressions  dominated  the  dele- 
gates to  the  Honolulu  conference.  One 
of  these  was  that  the  conference  had 
initiated  work  of  substantial  interna- 
tional significance — work  which  pre- 
sented a  challenge  to  the  business  lead- 
ership of  San  Francisco  and  other 
American  cities  to  capitalize  with  all 
its  implications. 

The  other  thought  developing  from 
the  meeting  is  that  differences  of  in- 
terests among  the  nations  of  the  Pa- 
cific, the  paramount  ocean  of  world 
commerce  of  tomorrow,  necessarily  do 
not  mean  conflict — a  ceaseless  tourna- 
ment for  spoils.  Immeasurably  more 
is  to  be  gained  over  the  years,  the  dele- 
gates declared,  by  having  the  temper- 
ate judgment  of  alert  business  minds 
prevail  at  stated  conferences  among  the 
nations  of  the  Pacific.  With  such 
judgment  present  at  the  green  council 
table,  reciprocal  understanding  will  in 


time  become  a  substitute  for  systemati- 
cally nurtured  antagonism. 

Commercial  vision  based  on  give- 
and-take,  the  delegates  to  the  Hono- 
lulu conference  believe,  will  open  up 
trails  where  professional  statecraft  has 
reared  nothing  but  impassable  walk  of 
misunderstanding. 

President  Alexander  presided  at  the 
meeting  in  the  St.  Francis.  The  San 
Francisco  delegates  to  the  Honolulu 
conference  who  attended  and  made  ver- 
bal reports  included  E.  O.  McCormick, 
vice  president  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company,  who  has  been  elected  per- 
manent chairman  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
congress;  Robert  Newton  Lynch,  vice 
president  and  manager  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  who  was  chairman 
of  the  program  committee;  Dr.  Bar- 
ton Warren  Evermann,  director  of  the 
Museum  of  the  California  Academy  of 
Sciences ;  Captain  I.  N.  Hibberd ;  V. 
S.  McClatchy,  publisher  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Bee;  and  Professor  Eliot  G. 
Mears,  of  Stanford  University,  per- 
manent secretary. 

The  meeting  opened  with  a  general 
outline  of  the  conference  given  by  Mr. 
McCormick.  Dr.  Evermann  told  of 
the  interest  manifested  in  the  conser- 
vation of  Pacific  resources  and  sea-life, 
of  the  presentation  he  had  made  of  this 
subject,  and  of  the  resolutions  adopted. 

Mr.  MgClatchy  reviewed  the  work  of 
the  conference  on  the  subjects  of  com- 
munication and  radio.  Captain  Hibberd 
discussed  his  proposed  plan  of  ocean 
trade  routes  and  their  apportionment 
among  nations,  and  brief  talks  were 
given  by  Professor  Mears  and  by  Mr. 
Lynch  on  the  international  significance 
of  the  conference. 
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Mr.  McCormick  pointed  out  that  the 
papers  read  at  the  conference  by  Dr. 
Evermann,  Mr.  McClatchy  and  Captain 
Hibberd  made  unmistakable  impressions 
among  the  overseas  delegates  and  led 
to  the  adoption  of  resolutions  that  en- 
dowed all  three  subjects  with  inter- 
nation  interest. 

The  resolutions  resulting  from  Mr. 
McClatchy's  presentation  of  his  subject 
called  upon  the  governments  of  the 
countries  bordering  upon  the  Pacific  to 
use  their  radio  facilities  and  other 
means  of  communication,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  one  another  or  with  other 
agencies,  to  provide  means  of  inter- 
communication for  the  public  whenever 
such  services  cannot  be  obtained 
through  privately  operated  agencies. 
This  is  urged  to  accomplish  (1)  the 
transmission  of  commercial  messages  at 
the  usual  commercial  rates,  and  (2)  the 
transmission  of  news  messages  prompt- 
ly and  at  the  low  rates  necessary  for 
the  establishing  of  regular  news  re- 
ports. 

Present  facilities  for  trans-Pacific 
communication,  both  for  commercial 
and  news  purposes,  are  entirely  inade- 
quate, the  resolutions  recite,  and  im- 
mediate improvements  must  be  made  if 
the  nations  on  the  Pacific  are  to  acquire 
knowledge  of  and  confidence  in  one  an- 
other, without  which  there  can  be  no 
permanent  peace  and  no  growth  of  mu- 
tually satisfactory  commercial  relations. 
Such  knowledge,  it  is  held,  can  only 


come  through  a  daily  information  ser- 
vice. 

The  resolutions  adopted  after  the 
reading  of  Professor  Evermann's  paper, 
urge  that  governments  of  the  Pacific 
countries  enter  into  correspondence  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  an  Inter- 
national Commission  for  the  scientific 
study  of  the  biology,  physics  and  chem- 
istry of  the  Pacific  in  the  interest  of 
the  restoration,  proper  utilization  and 
conservation  of  its  vanishing  natural  re- 
sources. 

The  resolutions  recite  that  it  is  known 
many  valuable  species  of  marine  mam- 
mals, such  as  fur  seal,  sea  otters,  ele- 
phant seals  and  whales,  and  many 
species  of  food  fishes,  such  as  salmon 
and  halibut,  which  formerly  existed  in 
vast  numbers,  are  now  seriously  de- 
pleted, many  of  them  even  to  com- 
mercial extinction,  and  that  proper  steps 
for  their  conservation  would  mean  the 
restoration  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  natural  resources. 

Resolutions  that  were  the  outcome  of 
Captain  Hibberd's  paper  urge  that  the 
nations  adjoining  the  Pacific  should 
hold  an  international  conference  con- 
sisting of  representatives  of  the  ship- 
ping and  trading  interests  for  the  pur- 
pose of  study ng  the  question  of  the  con- 
servation of  shipping  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  with  a  view  of  reducing  the 
serious  economic  waste  in  ocean  ton- 
nage now. 
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The  Pan-Pacific  Intelligence  Bureau 


The  following  letter  from  L.  W.  de 
Vis-Norton,  Director  of  the  Hawaii 
Publicity  Commission,  dated  Dec.  22, 
1922,  is  printed  as  an  example  of  the 
helpful  replies  received  by  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union  in  the  work  of  carrying 
out  the  resolution  of  the  First  Pan- 
Pacific  Commercial  Conference  that  a 
Pan-Pacific  Intelligence  Bureau  be  or- 
ganized : 

"I  certainly  concur  most  fully  with 
the  resolution  passed  at  the  recent  Pan- 
Pacific  Commercial  Conference  relating 
to  the  formation  of  a  comprehensve 
Pan-Pacific  Information  Bureau  with 
branches  in  the  leading  cities  of  each 
Pacific  land. 

In  these  days  of  breath-taking  ex- 
pansion of  commercial  and  pleasure 
traffic  about  the  Pacific  Ocean  the  need 
for  information  bureaus  combining  the 
functions  of  commercial  intelligence  of- 
fices with  those  of  tourist  ticket  agen- 
cies becomes  more  apparent  every 
month  and  I  can  conceive  of  no  more 
useful  institution  than  that  of  such  an 
office  housing  practically  every  travel 
information  requirement  and  conveni- 
ence under  one  roof. 

The  enterprise  is  one  of  infinite  scope 
and  full  of  such  possibilities  that  I 
believe  you  would  have  very  little  diffi- 
culty in  securing  the  active  interest  and 
co-operation  of  the  various  government 
tourist  bureaus  and  commercial  organi- 
zations entirely  around  the  Pacific* 

I  m  feel  that  this  idea  once  started 
would  inevitably  grow  like  a  snowball 
and  I  believe  it  would  be  possible  to 
start  it  in  one  city  with  a  skeleton 
crew.  I  shall  take  very  much  pleasure 
in  giving  some  further  thought  to  this 
matter  during  the  next  few  days  and 


will  communicate  to  you  any  ideas  I 
may  have  upon  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  obvious  plan 
would  be  to  first  of  all  secure  an  option 
upon  the  space  mentioned  in  the  third 
paragraph  of  your  letter.  This  option, 
if  possible,  should  be  for  at  least  twelve 
months,  during  which  time  you  should 
send  a  representative  entirely  around 
the  Pacific,  charged  with  the  duty  of 
interesting  the  various  nationals  and  of 
securing  from  their  civic  and  tourist 
organizations  promises  of  co-operation 
and  if  possible  actual  appropriations  of 
money.  This  would  give  you  a  clear 
insight  into  the  probabilities  of  such 
co-operation.  1  believe  that  if  your 
representative  were  to  go  out  armed 
with  a  concrete  proposition  to  put  be- 
fore each  government  he  would  not 
have  much  difficulty  in  bringing  them 
to  see  its  advantages. 

With  the  active  support  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  Pacific  nations  the  mat- 
ter of  exhibits  would  be  a  simple  one. 
With  these  exhibits  and  official  govern- 
ment representation  centrally  established 
in  some  great  Pacific  coast  city  I  be- 
lieve the  bait  held  out  to  the  great 
tourist  agencies  would  be  irresistible 
and  by  the  time  you  were  ready  to  ex- 
ercise your  option  these  would  be  com- 
peting against  each  other  for  the  privi- 
lege of  occupying  space. 

By  including  agencies  of  all  the  great 
railroads  and  steamship  companies  the 
whole  proposition  should  become  self 
supporting  from  the  very  outset  and  I 
cannot  help  feeling  that  these  com- 
panies would  effect  so  great  a  saving  in 
overhead  by  combining  in  one  central 
office  that  they  would  not  hesitate  to 
accept  any  definite  proposition  placed 
before  them. 
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The  foregoing  comprises  a  few  ran- 
dom observations  upon  a  matter  which 
I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  seriously 
considering.  But  it  is  borne  upon  me 
that  you  have  here  the  germ  of  a  won- 
derful idea  which,  if  it  can  be  brought 
to  fruition,  is  destined  to  play  a  very 
important  part  in  Pacific  commerce  and 
travel." 

The  letter  that  brought  forward  the 
above  reply  and  which  is  being  sent  to 
the  information  and  intelligence  bureaus 
in  Pacific  lands  reads  as  follows. 

"I  am  enclosing  you  copy  of  the  reso- 
lutions unanimously  passed  at  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Commercial  Conference,  at 
which,  it  will  interest  you  to  know, 
practically  every  country  of  the  Pacific 
was  represented.  The  resolution  that 
will  particularly  interest  you  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  be  urged  to  continue  its  efforts 
to  bring  together  all  of  the  intelli- 
gence and  information  bureaus  of 
Pacific  lands  into  the  organization  of 
a  Pan-Pacific  Information  Bureau 
that  may  have  branches  in  the  larger 
cities  in  each  Pacific  land  where  ac- 
curate and  authentic  information  may 
be  secured  concerning  each  country 
of  the  Pacific. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  now  when 
we  can  perhaps  take  up  this  matter 
seriously.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  San  Francisco  is  about  to  erect  a 
building  of  its  own,  and  the  start  might 
be  made  in  America  by  securing  the 
ground  floor  of  this  building  for  gen- 
eral offices  of  the  information  bureaus 
of  all  Pacific  lands  to  establish  a  gen- 
eral office  at  this  gateway  to  the  Ameri- 
can continent.  The  basement  might  be 
used  for  an  exhibit  place  of  the  com- 
mercial industries  of  Pacific  lands,  the 
expense  of  maintenance  being  divided 
by  all  of  the  Intelligence  and  Informa- 


tion Bureaus  about  the  Pacific  partici 
pating,  and  in  this  way  brought  to  a 
minimum. 

At  least  a  skeleton  organization  of 
the  Pan-Pacific  Information  Bureau 
should  be  maintained  that  at  any  time 
any  Pacific  country  wished  to  go  fur- 
ther and  organize  a  special  campaign 
throughout  the  American  continent,  in 
Australia  or  Asia,  it  would  have  an 
organization  behind  it  ready  and  willing 
to  co-operate  and  assist. 

It  would  be  understood,  of  course, 
that  the  intelligence  bureaus  of  all  the 
Pacific  would  act  for  each  other,  and 
in  time  there  may  be  a  trained  man 
in  each  office  who  has  made  a  tour  of 
the  intelligence  bureaus  of  the  Pacific, 
becoming  familiar  with  their  work,  and 
so  in  every  bureau  around  the  Pacific 
there  would  be  a  man  who  could  give 
any  information  desired  about  the  in- 
dustries and  travel  facilities  of  every 
country  around  our  great  ocean.  By 
acting  for  each  other  the  cost  would 
be  brought  to  a  minimum. 

I  would  like  to  enter  into  further 
correspondence  with  you  on  this  sub- 
ject and  receive  any  suggestions  or  ad- 
vice you  might  have  to  give. 

George  T.  Armitage,  Executive  Sec- 
retary of  the  Hawaii  Tourist  Bureau, 
writes : 

"Your  letter  of  December  22,  con- 
taining copy  of  resolution  in  favor  of 
a  Pan-Pacific  Information  Bureau,  as 
adopted  by  the  Pan-Pacific  Commercial 
Conference,  was  read  at  a  special  meet- 
ing of  our  committee  today  and  favor- 
ably commented  upon.  We  wish  to  as- 
sure you  that  if  such  a  bureau  or  bu- 
reaus are  established  we  will  be  glad 
to  co-operate. 

"We  thank  you  for  bringing  the  mat- 
ter to  our  attention  and  wish  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union  the  best  of  luck  in  this 
adventure." 
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A  Pan-Pacific  Club  House  for  Honolulu 


A  bit  of  Ishii's  Pan-Pacific  Gardens 


The  following  from  the  local  press  of 
Honolulu  makes  interesting  reading  for 
the  Pan- Pacific  Union: 

"Ishii's  Garden  in  Pan-Pacific  park, 
a  bit  of  old  Japan  in  Hawaii,  is  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  most  charming  spots 
in  Honolulu.  The  entire  grounds  were 
formerly  known  as  Yoraku-en — the 
Pan-Pacific  tea  garden. 

"The  garden  is  planted  with  Japanese 
grass,  and  the  landscape  gardening 
there  is  patterned  after  the  Land  of  the 
Cherry  Blossoms.  Buildings,  too,  are 
designed  along  Japanese  lines. 

"A  short  time  ago  Ishii,  owner  of  the 
garden,  sent  a  group  of  photographs 
of  the  place  to  President  Harding,  and 
in  acknowledgment  received  a  letter 
on  December  9  from  the  President's 
secretary  complimenting  him  upon  his 
little  garden. 

"Pan-Pacific  park,  where  Ishii's  gar- 
den is  located,  may  well  be  called  a 
sunken  garden,  for  it  rests  in  a  bed  of 
moss-covered   rocks   and  through  the 


little  grass-covered  mounds  there  runs 
a  winding  stream  where  cool  waters 
ripple  constantly. 

"It  is  Ishii's  plan  to  will  the  park 
and  garden  to  the  Pan-Pacific  Union 
as  its  headquarters." 

Mr.  Ishii  has  long  been  a  friend  and 
generous  supporter  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union.  His  record  in  Red  Cross  work 
is  well  known  in  Hawaii  and  in  Japan. 
For  ten  years  Mr.  Ishii  has  been  im- 
proving these  remarkable  Japanese  gar- 
dens. They  adjoin  the  Liliuokalani 
Park,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  bits  of 
landscape  in  Hawaii.  The  building  of 
a  native  Hawaiian  village  is  contem- 
plated, adjoining  both  Liliuokalani  and 
Ishii's  gardens,  so  that  in  time  all  may 
be  thrown  into  one  Pan-Pacific  park. 
Here,  perhaps  each  Pacific  race  in  Ha- 
waii may  have  its  individual  club  house 
and  grounds.  Mr.  Ishii  is  a  public 
benefactor  in  pointing  the  way  for 
better  understanding  and  co-operation 
among  the  men  of  all  races  in  Honolulu. 
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Free  Coastwise  Trade 


The  subject  of  free  coastwise  trade 
came  up  for  committee  discussion  at  the 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference,  but 
it  was  felt  that  the  time  was  not  ripe 
for  resolutions  on  this  subject ;  there- 
fore the  following  letter  is  referred  to 
Mr.  E.  O.  McCormick  and  Captain  I.  N. 
Hibberd,  heading-  the  committee  on  a 
possible  Pan-Pacific  transportation  con- 
ference. 

On  board  S.  S.  "Tenyo  Maru" 

October  25th,  1922 

Mr.  Alexander  Hume  Ford,  Director, 
Pan-Pacific  Union,  Honolulu 
Dear  Mr.  Ford: 

Allow  me  to  take  the  liberty  in  ad- 
vising you  that  the  main  point  we, 
Japanese  delegates,  are  bringing  up  at 
the  Conference  is  the  problem  of  "Free 
Coastwise  Trade"  among  all  the  coun- 
tries and  islands  along  and  in  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  If  I  remember  correctly 
I  have  mentioned  this  matter  to  you  at 
Tokio  when  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  each  other. 

Now,  we  particularly  wish  to  re- 
mind you  that  in  submitting  this  prob- 
lem it  is  our  sincere  desire  to  have  its 
"principle"  recognized  commercially  by 
all  the  countries  which  will  be  repre- 
sented at  the  Conference.  We  do  not 
intend  to  make  any  substantial  pro- 
posal to  any  particular  country,  nor  do 
we  mean  to  discuss  the  matter  from  a 
political  or  legislative  point  of  view. 

Such  being  the  case  we  expect  and 
are  rather  convinced  that  all  delegates 
meeting  at  the  Conference  will  approve 
our  idea,  because  there  is  no  doubt  that 
free  coastwise  trade  will  surely  help 
a  great  deal  mutually  in  developing  the 


prosperities  of  all  countries  in  the  Pa- 
cific. I  am  sure  no  country  concerned 
will  oppose  to  it. 

The  breakdown  of  commercial  im- 
perialism on  the  Pacific  will  have  far 
reaching  results  in  maintaining  peace 
and  developing  commerce.  Thus  we, 
Japanese  delegates,  earnestly  solicit 
you  to  use  your  influence  to  have  this 
matter  of  "Free  Coastwise  Trade"  sub- 
mitted to  the  Conference  and  further 
give  your  best  efforts  to  have  the  reso- 
lution passed  recognizing  its  principle. 

We  again  wish  to  remind  you  that 
our  motive  in  setting  forth  such  a  prob- 
lem should  never  be  misunderstood  by 
any  delegates  or  party  becatise  our  de- 
sire is  so  simple  and  plain,  as  just  men- 
tioned above. 

I  am  sure  either  Mr.  Alexander  or 
Mr.  Lynch  of  San  Francisco,  if  one  of 
them  should  be  present  at  the  Confer- 
ence, will  agree  with  our  opinion,  be- 
cause it  is  only  asking  for  approval  of 
its  principle  and  not  intended  to  make 
any  criticism  on  any  country  at  the 
least. 

Anticipating  your  strenuous  efforts 
on  this  matter-  and  thanking  you  in 
advance  for  your  kindness, 

I  am,  Dear  Sir, 
Yours  Faithfully, 
Dr.  B.  Hattori,  Secy. 

Tokio  Chamber  of  Commerce 

P.  S.  We  hope  you  understand  that 
what  we  mentioned  here  is  not  only 
shared  by  Viscount  Shibusawa  as  good 
opinion,  but  it  is  agreed  upon  by  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  all  Japan 
and  other  business  circles  at  large. 
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Follow-up  Work  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Commercial 

Conference 


From  various  parts  of  the  Pacific 
letters  are  reaching  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  commending  the  work  of  the 
First  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Confer- 
ence or  telling  of  plans  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  some  of  the  resolutions 
passed  at  that  meeting. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  some 
of  the  letters  that  are  arriving  with 
each  mail : 

Governor-General  Leonard  Wood  of 

the  Philippine  Islands  writes: 

"I  am  indeed  sorry  that  we  were  un- 
able to  send  the  two  delegates  referred 
to  to  the  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Con- 
ference. I  am  glad  however  to  learn 
that  Mr.  Yangco,  who  is  one  of  our 
leading  citizens  and  business  men,  was 
able  to  be  present  and  I  am  sure  he 
satisfactorily  represented  the  Philip- 
pine Islands. 

With  reference  to  the  conference  on 
Conservation,  I  am  sending  a  copy  of 
your  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Science,  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Communications,  with  the  sugges- 
tion that  they  make  preparations  for 
such  representation  of  the  Philippines 
as  seems  advisable  at  that  tme.  If  I 
am  here  I  shall  also  be  very  glad  to 
send  you  a  brief  statement  concerning 
conditions. 

I  will  also  send  you  an  autographed 
photograph  in  the  immediate  future." 

Dr.  E.  Moresco,  Vice  President  of 
the  Council  of  the  Netherlands  Indies, 
and  Netherlands  delegate  to  the  Wash- 
ington Conference,  writes: 

"The  Washington  treaties  have  done 
much  to  remove  the  threat  of  war  from 
the  Pacific. 


By  organizing  conferences  of  scien- 
tists, educators  and  journalists  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union  has  made  an  important 
contribution  to  the  work  of  establish- 
ing a  lasting  peace — which  is  something 
more  than  avoiding  war.  I  am  sure 
that  the  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Confer- 
ence will  in  its  turn  render  great  ser- 
vice to  the  same  cause." 

A.  D.  Lasker,  Chairman  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Shipping  Board  writes: 

"I  note  with  particular  interest  the 
resolutions  adopted  with  regard  to 
ocean  transportation.  The  magnitude 
of  the  subject  is  such  that  I  should 
hesitate  to  advance  any  opinion  except 
after  consultation  with  the  full  mem- 
bership of  the  Board  and  after  ade- 
quate opportunity  for  careful  considera- 
tion. It  might  be  possible  that  some 
international  arrangement  with  regard 
to  shipping  could  be  achieved,  but  the 
difficulties  in  its  accomplishment  are 
obviously  enormous." 

Chas.  C  Walcutt,  Jr.,  Assistant  to 
Chief  of  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  War 
Department,  Washington : 

"The  attainment  of  the  very  worthy 
goal  which  the  Union  has  set  for  itself 
is  greatly  to  be  desired,  and  it  has  the 
best  wishes  of  the  Bureau  in  its  efforts." 

F.  R.  Eldridge,  Jr.,  Chief,  Far  East- 
ern Division,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce.  Washington: 

"You  doubtless  will  be  in  Washing- 
ton some  time  in  the  near  future,  and 
I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you  and 
learn  more  about  the  Pan-Pacific  Con- 
servation Conference  which  you  con- 
template holding  in  the  summer  of 
1924." 

C.  W.  Pugsley,  Assistant  Secretary, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  : 
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"You  may  be  assured  that  the  Depart- 
ment will  do  everything  possible  to  be 
of  assistance  to  you." 

Lacey  C.  Zapf,  Secretary,  Interna- 
tional Chamber  of  Commerce,  Ameri- 
can Section,  Washington. 

"We  will  be  glad  to  do  whatever  we 
can  to  co-operate  with  you.  If  there 
is  any  service  which  I  may  be  in  posi- 
tion to  render,  please  do  not  hesitate 
to  advise  me." 

A.  W.  Ambrose,  Assistant  Director, 
Bureau  of  Mines,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Washington: 

"I  shall  always  look  with  pleasure 
upon  the  opportunity  1  had  of  repre- 
senting the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
at  the  recent  meeting  at  Honolulu,  and 
I  am  satisfied  that  you  are  working 
along  the  right  lines  for  accomplishing 
a  great  deal  of  good. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  re- 
cently returned  to  Washington,  and  I 
am  planning  in  the  next  few  days  to 
discuss  with  him  regarding  the  meet- 
ing which  you  held  in  Honolulu.  I 
will  also  call  his  attention  to  the  Con- 
servation Conference  which  you  are 
planning  next  year.  I  am  sure  that 
this  will  be  of  interest  to  Secretary 
Fall." 

Albert  L.  Barrows,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, National  Research  Council,  Wash- 
ington : 

"Dr.  Barton  W.  Evermann  has  writ- 
ten to  us  that  the  Pan-Pacific  Union 
intends  to  make  certain  representations 
to  departments  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  regard  to  resolutions  which 
were  adopted  at  the  recent  Pan-Pacific 
Commercial  Conference  concerning  the 
preservation  of  marine  mammals  and 
fishes  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  This  is,  of 
course,  a  matter  in  which  the  National 
Research  Council  is  interested  and  the 
Council  hopes  to  be  of  some  assistance 
in  supporting  this  movement.    It  will 


be  of  assistance  to  the  Research  Coun- 
cil in  following  .the  matter  here  in 
Washington  if  you  can  let  us  know 
when  these  resolutions  are  forwarded 
and  to  what  offices  here,  and  any  com- 
ments .  or  suggestions  which  you  can 
offer  in  regard  to  further  developments. 

We  are  glad  that  Dr.  Evermann  could 
have  so  favorable  an  opportuniy  to 
present  this  matter  as  that  which  was 
offered  him  in  the  sessions  of  this  con- 
ference, and  are  much  gratified  at  the 
response  which  was  given  to  his  ap- 
peal." 

Rear  Admiral  H.  J.  Ziegemeier,  Di- 
rector Naval  Communications,  Wash- 
ington : 

"I  have  already  presented  a  copy  of 
the  Resolutions  of  the  Conference  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  further- 
more, at  such  times  as  may  be  appro- 
priate or  effective,  will  invite  the  at- 
tention of  other  officials  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  these  Resolutions." 

James  Wright  Brown,  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Press  Congress  of  the  World, 
New  York  City: 

"Please  accept  heartiest  congratula- 
tions upon  the  success  of  the  commer- 
cial conference.  We  carry  in  "Editor 
&  Publisher"  several  radio  stories  sent 
us  by  Mr.  Howard  Case." 

Wm.  Bowie,  Chief,  Division  of  Geo- 
desy, U.  S.  Coast  &  Geodetic  Survey, 
Washington : 

"I  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
your  letter  of  November  23,  1922,  to- 
gether with  your  Bulletin  No.  38,  De- 
cember, 1922,  which  contains  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  First  Pan-Pacific 
Commercial  Conference.  Your  resolu- 
tions certainly  cover  some  of  the  most 
important  subjects  and  I  was  especial- 
ly interested  in  the  one  dealing  with 
the  conservation  of  animal  life.  Such 
resolutions  as  were  passed  by  the  Con- 
ference have  a  great  deal  of  value  in 
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calling  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ments of  the  Pan-Pacific  nations  to 
those  matters  on  which  co-operation  is 
needed  for  their  solution. 

I  note  that  you  are  to  have  a  Pan- 
Pacific  Conservation  Conference  in  Ho- 
nolulu during  the  summer  of  1924. 
This,  in  my  judgment,  is  good  news 
and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  as  great  a 
success  as  the  other  conferences  which 
have  been  held  by  your  Union." 

Captain  I.  N.  Hibberd,  San  Fran- 
cisco Chamber  of  Commerce: 

"Thank  you  very  much  for  your 
offer  to  have  me  appointed  Chairman 
of  the  Follow-up  Committee.  I  would 
suggest  that  someone  else,  say  Mr. 
McCormick,  Mr.  Lynch  or  Mr.  Mears 
be  appointed  Chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee. I  will  do  as  good  work  in  the 
ranks  as  I  would  if  I  were  chairman. 
1  had  a  conversation  Saturday  after- 
noon with  one  of  our  federal  judges; 
the  president  of  one  of  our  largest 
banks;  the  president  of  our  principal 
public  service  corporation,  all  of  whom 
were  very  much  interested  in  what  I 
had  to  tell  them.  In  fact  there  is 
hardly  a  day  goes  by  that  I  am  not 
able  to  take  this  matter  up  wih  some 
man  who  can  materially  help  in  for- 
warding your  ideas. 

If  you  could  send  me  anywhere  from 
25  to  50  copies  of  the  bulletin  No.  38, 
December,  1922,  I  think  it  would  help 
greatly.  I  have  distributed  all  I  have 
and  find  them  very  valuable  in  show- 
ing just  what  was  accomplished  at  the 
Conference. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  accept  an  ap- 
pointment to  serve  on  the  Pan-Pacific 
Commercial  Council  and  will  certainly 
do  everything  in  my  power  to  forward 
the  interest  thereof.  I  have  had  a  very 
satisfactory  talk  with  Mr.  Hoover,  who 
asked  if  he  might  have  a  copy 
of  the  resolutions.    I  also  enclosed  a 


copy  of  the  resolutions  in  a  letter  I 
was  writing  John  Barton  Payne,  Di- 
rector General  of  the  Red  Cross  in 
Washington,  so  you  can  see  the  advan- 
tage there  is  in  having  the  bulletin,  as 
it  paints  the  picture  in  a  most  satisfac- 
tory manner." 

C.  B.  Lastreto,  San  Francisco  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce: 

"I  feel  so  humiliated  that  my  efforts 
brought  forth  only  the  delegate  from 
Salvador.  I  want  to  believe,  however, 
that  my  propaganda  in  the  East  con- 
tributed something  towards  the  large 
delegation  attending  from  that  quarter, 
especially  the  Saigonese. 

The  directors  of  our  Chamber  met 
with  the  returning  delegates,  as  you 
will  have  heard,  and  I  was  accorded 
this  opportunity  to  hear  their  verbal 
report.  I  also  read  the  Resolutions 
you  thoughtfully  sent  me.  They  are 
all  correct  in  principle,  but  as  resolu- 
tions of  such  a  general  character  are 
only  effective  in  directing  some — or  less 
— attention  to  the  subject  treated.  This 
in  itself  is  of  inestimable  value,  and  it 
occurs  to  me  that  the  same  might  be 
more  effectively  accomplished  if  ac- 
companied or  followed  up  by  an  epit- 
omal  resume  of  each  case.  It  is  true 
that  the  proceedings  will  be  published 
and  undoubtedly  afford  interesting  read- 
ing— but  let  us  be  true  to  ourselves  and 
admit,  by  only  a  few,  and  these  select- 
ing topics  of  their  chosen  interests. 

Suppose  that  in  the  same  proceed- 
ings or  in  separate  form  a  digest  of  the 
proceedings  and  the  resolutions  be 
written  up  of  inviting  shortness  to  bait 
a  greater  number  of  people  to  read 
them,  don't  you  think  that  you  will  hit 
many  more  targets?  1  suggest  this 
for  your  consideration. 

At  the  meeting  I  refer  to,  on  my 
motion  it  was  resolved  that  the  pro- 
ceedings or  reports  or  otherwise  that 
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will  be  distributed  to  the  delegates  and 
probably  those  they  represented,  be  also 
sent  to  the  Latin-American  countries 
that  were  invited  but  did  not  attend; 
but  that  this  be  sent  with  a  letter  that 
will  oblige  attention,  intimating  some- 
thing about  the  future  conference  and 
the  reason  why  it  would  be  desirable 
that  they  attend. 

May  I  suggest  further  that  the  next 
time  you  go  to  Washington  you  cause  a 
committee  to  be  selected  out  of  Span- 
ish Americans  well  informed  about  con- 
ditions in  their  countries  that  they  may 
select  some  subjects  of  common  interest 
among  them  and  of  Pan-Pacific  char- 
acter, that  the  same  may  be  included 
in  the  agenda  and  for  the  special  use 
of  the  same  in  provoking  greater  inter- 
est in  those  Spanish-American  countries, 
drawing  their  interest  therein  closer  to 
them. 

Though  I  did  not  attend  the  Confer- 
ence I  must  congratulate  you  on  its 


success.  In  addition  to  our  San  Fran- 
cisco delegates  I  have  met  and  discus- 
sed the  subject  with  Dr.  Fonseca  and 
Mile.  Bietry.  All  the  very  favorable 
comments  I  heard  made  me  very  hap- 
py and  I  am  glad  that  you  must  have 
been  so  too." 

T.  Masuda,  President,  United  Young 
Men's  Association  of  Hawaii,  Hilo.  Ha- 
waii : 

"This  asociation  is  composed  of  37 
young  men's  associations  located  in  the 
districts  of  South  Hilo,  North  Hilo. 
Hamakua,  Puna,  and  Kau,  and  em- 
braces a  membership  of  about  1000, 
or  a  little  more.  At  present  this  as- 
sociation has  for  its  membership  only 
persons  of  Japanese  parentage,  which 
of  course  includes  a  great  number  of 
American  citizens  of  Japanese  descent. 

We  would  like  to  have  the  privilege 
of  co-operating  with  you  in  all  matters, 
and  assuring  you  our  hearty  support 
to  your  worthy  cause." 


Visual  Educational  Work 

(Honolulu  Advertiser,  Jan.  7,  1923) 


Several  thousand  school  children  and 
their  teachers  from  every  part  of  the 
city  crowded  the  States  Theatre  at  two 
performances  yesterday  morning  at  the 
Pan-Pacific  travelogue  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union. 
Principals  and  teachers  of  many  of  the 
schools  were  present  and  before  9  o'clock 
the  theatre  was  packed  to  its  capacity 
and  it  was  found  necessary  to  give  at 
least  one  more  performance.  During  the 
week  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  pro- 
gram of  these  free  entertainments  to 


school  children  will  meet  as  the  guests 
of  B.  O.  Wist  of  the  Normal  School  at 
luncheon  and  outline  the  future  conduct 
of  these  series  of  lectures.  At  a  number 
of  the  schools  on  Friday  the  teachers 
gave  talks  on  Palmyra  to  prepare  the 
children  for  what  they  were  to  see. 

The  two  months'  experiment  at  the 
States  Theatre  has  brought  the  leaders 
in  visual  education  together  and  solidi- 
fied them  into  a  working  body  which  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union  feels  is  going  to  be  a 
great  auxiliary  in  its  local  work. 
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The  Pan-Pacific  Movement  in  Japan 

(An  Editorial  from  Nippu  Jiji,  Jan.  15,  1923.) 


As  there  are  complaints  that  Hawaii 
is  not  known  among  mainland  people 
as  much  as  she  should  be,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  if  the  people  of  Japan, 
with  radically  different  customs,  man- 
ners and  speech,  are  poorly  informed 
regarding  these  islands. 

However,  the  relationship  between 
Japan  and  Hawaii  has  become  more 
intimate  than  ever,  and  as  a  result, 
the  Japanese  have  come  to  know  more 
about  the  Islands. 

The  Pan-Pacific  conferences,  which 
were  held  in  Honolulu  largely  through 
the  instrumentality  and  untiring  efforts 
of  Alexander  Hume  Ford,  director  of 
the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  not  only  pro- 
moted friendly  feeling  among  various 
nations,  but  have  done  much  to  raze 
the  barriers  between  the  United  States 
and  Orient  and  to  secure  confidence 
and  inderstanding  between  them. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Confer- 
ence which  was  held  here  last  October 
was  a  success  beyond  expectation,  and 
according  to  a  report  by  Baron  Y. 
Togo,  the  Japanese  people  are  fully 
satisfied  with  its  outcome.  The  Pan- 
Pacific  Association,  of  which  Prince 
I.  Tokugawa  is  president,  held  a  meet- 
ing in  the  office  of  the  president  of  the 
house  of  peers  last  December,  and  Dr. 
Z.  Sano,  Professor  B.  Ishikawa,  Baron 
Togo  and  Representative  Tanaka,  who 
were  delegates  to  the  conference,  made 
reports  in  the  form  of  addresses.  The 
association,  we  learn,  has  decided  to 
launch  a  membership  campaign  and  to 
spread  the  Pan-Pacific  idea  more  thor- 
oughly in  Japan.    The  secretary  of  the 


association  is  in  consultation  with 
other  officials  of  the  association  rela- 
tive to  its  reorganization. 

There  is  another  matter  which  is  of 
interest.  A  number  of  charts  showing 
the  economic  conditions  of  Hawaii 
which  were  presented  to  Baron  Togo 
by  the  Japanese  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, at  the  Japan  Night  given  by 
Japanese  here  in  honor  of  the  delegates 
to  the  conference,  have,  together  with 
other  materials  on  Hawaii,  been  pre- 
sented by  the  Baron  to  Prince  Toku- 
gawa, president  of  the  Pan-Pacific  As- 
sociation, who  proposes  to  exhibit 
them  before  the  members  of  both 
houses  of  the  Japanese  diet,  when  they 
reconvene  this  month,  in  an  effort  to 
introduce  Hawaii  to  them. 

Furthermore,  articles  on  Hawaiian 
scenery  and  conditions  written  by  Jap- 
anese delegates  to  the  Press  Congress 
of  the  World,  have  not  only  appeared 
in  Japanese  newspapers,  but  have  been 
published  in  book  form.  They  are 
attracting  wide  attention. 

All  this  goes  to  promote  mutual 
understanding,  prosperity  and  profit  for 
Japan  and  Hawaii,  which  is  a  matter 
for  gratifiication. 

In  order  to  foster  and  develop  among 
the  people  of  Japan  the  Pan-Pacific  idea, 
which  stands  above  racial  and  national 
boundaries,  and  in  order  to  encourage 
co-operation  and  introspective  spirit 
among  them  who  are  inclined  toward 
narrow  nationalism,  we  sincerely  pray 
for  the  growth  and  success  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  movement  in  the  Far  East- 
ern kingdom. 
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The  World  Conference  on  Education  and  the 
Pan-Pacific  Sub-Conference 

(Oakland-San  Francisco,  June  28-July  6,  1923) 
By  DR.  FRANK  F.  BUNKER, 
Executive  Secretary,  Pan-Pacific  Union 


THE  National  Education  Association 
of  the  United  States,  through  its 
committee  on  foreign  relations,  which 
is  headed  by  Dr.  Augustus  O.  Thomas, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of 
the  State  of  Maine,  has  announced  that 
its  annual  meeting,  to  be  held  this  year 
in  Oakland- San  Francisco,  June  28th- 
July  6th,  is  to  comprise  a  World  Con- 
ference on  Education.  Accordingly  all 
the  educational  organizations  and  agen- 
cies in  every  nation  in  the  world  have 
been  invited  to  send  delegates  and 
thus  to  participate  in  the  deliberations 
of  this  great  gathering. 

A  meeting  such  as  this,  fostered  by 
the  largest  and  perhaps  the  most  power- 
ful organization  of  teachers  and  other 
educators  in  the  world,  called  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  friendly  under- 
standing among  peoples,  coming  at 
this  time  is  most  opportune. 

The  Era  of  Internationalism 
Without  any  doubt  the  world  is 
entering  upon  an  era  which  the  his- 
torian of  the  future  will  label  "the  era 
of  internationalism."  It  will  prove  to 
be  the  period  when  the  nations  and 
peoples  of  the  earth  will  shake  down 
into  adjustment.  Geographical  discov- 
er)' and  scientific  advance  have  now 
brought  every  portion  of  the  earth  into 
intimate  contact.  There  is  no  region, 
however  remote,  and  no  people,  how- 
ever secluded,  that  now  remain  un- 
touched by  the  currents  of  world  traf- 
fic and  of  world  politics.  Whether  the 
stupendous  readjustments  which  must 
be  made  in  this  new  era  into  which 


the  world  is  entering  can  be  effected 
without  further  appeal  to  the  God  of 
War,  who  never  fails  to  exact  a  frightful 
toll  from  his  votaries,  depends,  in  the 
last  analysis,  upon  whether  men's  sym- 
pathies and  understanding  have  kept 
pace  with  the  expanding  geographical 
horizon  and  have  drawn  a  circle  large 
enough  to  include  the  whole  world. 
The  School  and  the  International 
Mind 

In  this  task  of  developing  the  inter- 
national attitude  of  mind,  obviously  the 
institution  of  the  school  can  be  made 
an  agent  of  first  importance.  The 
Prussians  have  long  had  a  saying  that 
whatever  you  would  have  appear  in  the 
life  of  a  nation,  you  must  put  into  its 
schools.  And  for  all"  time  Germany 
will  stand  as  a  sinister  example  of 
what  can  be  achieved  when  all  the 
agencies  at  the  command  of  the  State 
are  directed  to  the  accomplishment  of 
a  single  purpose. 

One  of  the  functions  of  the  school 
is  to  pass  on  to  successive  generations 
the  accumulated  stores  of  knowledge, 
but  quite  apart  from  this  it  has  tre- 
mendous possibilities  as  an  agent  of 
internationalism  through  the  power  of 
the  school  to  color  education,  as  Sir 
Auckland  Geddes  put  the  matter  in  a 
notable  address  on  education. 
The  "Color  of  Education" 

Sir  Auckland  made  clear  the  meaning 
he  wished  the  phrase  to  convey  by  re- 
ferring to  the  schooling  which  his 
brother  and  himself  received.  One  ob- 
tained   his    earlv    education    in  the 
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schools  of  Scotland;  the  other  in  the 
schools  of  England.  At  the  time  one 
of  these  countries  was  distinctly  un- 
friendly to  France  while  the  other  was 
favorable.  The  facts  taught  in  the 
respective  schools  were  not  very  dif- 
ferent but  out  of  the  schools  of  one 
there  came  a  young  man  who  all  his 
life  has  had  to  combat  a  bias  against 
France:  while  the  attitude  of  the  other 
brother  was  friendly  from  the  first. 
That  is  to  say  while  the  factual  con- 
tent of  education  in  the  two  instances 
was  essentially  the  same,  the  "color 
of  education"  was  profoundly  different. 

The  subject  matter  of  study  deals 
with  the  intellectual  processes  mainly, 
while  the  "color  of  education"  is  an 
emotional  matter.  As  behavior  is  de- 
termined, for  the  most  part,  by  senti- 
ment and  prejudice,  rather  than  by 
reason,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the 
"color  of  education"  means  vastly  more 
in  influencing  the  relationship  of  peoples 
than  does  the  factual  content  of  school 
courses,  and  yet  in  our  schools  the 
"color  of  education"  in  respect  to  other 
nations  is  given  little  or  no  attention, 
largely  because  the  school,  in  consid- 
eration of  the  proper  scope  of  its  ac- 
tivities has  not  yet  evolved  beyond  the 
theory  of  nationalism. 

If  the  nations  of  the  world  are  to 
live  together  in  an  atmosphere  of 
mutual  respect  and  consideration,  it 
will  be  because  in  each  there  develops 
a  group  of  citizens,  powerful,  enough 
in  influence  to  direct  the  policies  of 
State,  who  rise  above  all  selfish  con- 
siderations and  view  the  problems  af- 
fecting relations  in  the  light  of  the 
universal  good.  This  means,  first  of 
all,  that  the  people  must  know  the 
truth  about  one  another.  It  means 
that  they  must  know  the  conditions 
under  which  each  has  developed  in 
order  that  one  another's  needs,  aspira- 


tions and  character  may  be  understood 
and  accurately  evaluated.  It  means 
maintaining  an  intimate  acquaintanceship 
with  the  currents  of  significant  social 
movements  in  each  country  as  these  ebb 
and  flow.  And,  on  the  emotional  side, 
the  side  that  is  peculiarly  sensitive  to 
the  "color  of  education,"  it  means  that 
the  mind  must  be  saturated  with  kind- 
liness, with  friendliness,  with  good 
will. 

The  Call  for  a  World  Conference 
on  Education  ' 

The  great  responsibility  of  the 
school,  as  well  as  its  great  opportunity,  in 
developing  that  attitude  of  mind  which 
is  responsive  to  world  relationships  is 
recognized  by  the  National  Education 
Association.  In  its  call  to  the  nations 
to  participate  in  this  World  Confer- 
ence, the  committee  in  charge  has  put 
the  matter  in  a  clear  and  forceful  way, 
as  'the  following  paragraph  shows : 

"The  dynamic  forces  which  make 
for  peace  or  war  are  formed  when 
the  young  are  taught.  The  teacher, 
whether  mother,  priest  or  school- 
master is  the  real  maker  of  his- 
tory, and  the  school  will  shape  the 
destiny  of  tomorrow.  It  is  fitting, 
therefore,  that  ,  the  educational 
forces  of  the  world  should  join 
hands  in  sympathetic  comradeship. 
Out  of  this  movement  may  issue  a 
spirit  in  which  international  hat- 
reds shall  cease  and  be  replaced 
by  a  friendly  competition  for  the 
betterment  of  mankind,  securing 
for  all  men  more  equal  opportunity 
and  the  removal  of  unjust  discrim- 
inations against  any  people  because 
of  fortune,  race,  or  creed.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  school  to  see  that 
the  waters  of  the  well  of  peace 
are  kept  pure." 
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Participation  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union 

As  already  announced  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  has  undertaken  to  assist  the 
National  Educational  Association  ir 
bringing  this  World  Conference  on 
Education  to  the  attention  of  the  edu- 
cators and  educational  organizations  of 
the  Pacific  region.  In  this  effort  the 
Union  has  compiled  a  list  of  the  gov- 
ernment officials  in  charge  of  educa- 
tion, the  principal  educational  associa- 
tions and  institutions,  and  the  principal 
news  and  educational  periodicals  of  Pa- 
cific countries,  and  is  sending  out  to 
this  list  by  each  mail  information  con- 
cerning the  Conference  in  the  hope  that 
strong  delegations  from  every  country 
will  attend. 

In  addition,  the  National  Education 
Association  has  invited  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  to  hold  a  sub-conference  of  Pa- 
cific educators  at  the  Oakland-San 
Francisco  meeting.  This  invitation  has 
been  accepted  and  work  on  the  pro- 
gram is  now  well  advanced. 

As  the  time  at  the  disposal  of  the 
sub-conference  will  be  limited  it  is 
thought  best  not  to  scatter  discussion 
over  a  number  of  matters  but  to  center 
upon  one  thing  and  to  try  to  get  some- 
where with  it.  One  of  the  important 
resolutions  adopted  at  the  Pan-Pacific 
Educational  Conference  was  this: 
"That  all  possible  educational  agencies 
be  utilized  to  eliminate  racial  prej- 
udice and  antagonism,  and  to  promote 
better  understanding  and  co-operation 
among  the  peoples  of  the  Pacific."  It 
is  proposed  that  the  program  of  the 
sub-conference  be  organized  about  the 
question:  "How  can  the  educational 
agencies  of  Pacific  countries  best  pro- 
mote international  understanding  and 
friendliness  ?" 

The  tentative  program  as  now  out- 
lined follows: 


General  Theme:  How  can  the  educa- 
tional agencies  of  Pacific  countries 
best  promote  international  under- 
standing and  friendliness? 

1.  General   Introductory  Papers: 

2.  Chief  Divisions  of  School  Systems: 
Institutions  of   Higher  Learning 

(Universities)   

Schools  of  the  Secondary  Division 

(High  Schools)   

Schools  of  the  Elementary  Division 

(Common  Schools)   

3.  Special  Institutions  and  Organiza- 

tions : 

Teacher-training  institutions   

Theological    schools    and  depart- 
ments   

Associations  of  teachers  

Text-book  publishing  firms  

Public  libraries  

4.  Special  Subjects  of  Study: 

The  Teaching  of  History  

The  Teaching  of  Civics  

The  Teaching  of  Economics  

The  Teaching  of  Geography  

The  Teaching  of  Literature  

The  Teaching  of  the  Arts  

The  Teaching  of  Morals  

(Please  observe:  That  addresses  are 
limited  to  fifteen  minutes  each  and  that 
a  written  copy  of  each  must  be  filed 
with  the  Secretary  as  soon  as  pre- 
sented.) 

It  is  expected  that  every  country  of 
the  Pacific  will  be  represented  on  the 
program  by  its  leaders  in  educational 
thought  and  practice.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  addresses  taken  together  will  com- 
prise a  body  of  practical  suggestions 
for  furthering  international  good  will 
that  educational  agencies  everywhere 
will  find  helpful.  If  the  program  de- 
velops as  desired  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  will  undertake  to  print  the  sym- 
posium and  distribute  it  widely  among 
the  educational  institutions  and  agencies 
of  the  Pacific  region. 
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Foreign  Language  Schools  in  Japan 


IN  VIEW  of  the  coming  Educational 
Conference  in  San  Francisco  in 
June  of  this  year,  the  following  re- 
marks of  Dr.  J.  Nagaya,  Principal  of 
the  Tokyo  Foreign  Language  School, 
a  delegate  to  the  First  Pan-Pacific 
Educational  Conference,  may  serve  a 
useful  end. 

The  purpose  of  the  Foreign  Lan- 
guage School  of  Tokyo  is  to  provide 
instruction  in  various  foreign  lan- 
guages. There  is  at  present  only  one 
such  school  in  Japan,  but  I  am  glad  to 
say  there  will  be  established  next 
spring  a  sister  school  in  Osaka. 

There  are  just  now  in  my  school 
12  courses  of  foreign  languages;  seven 
Occidental  and  5  Oriental  including 
English,  French,  German,  Italian,  Por- 
tuguese, Russian,  Spanish,  Chinese, 
Hindustani,  Korean,  Malayan,  and 
Mongolian.  To  these  may  later  be 
added  Siamese  and  Tamil.  Thus  in 
my  college  eight  western  and  seven 
eastern  languages  are  to  be  taught. 

Each  of  these  language  courses  is 
divided  into  three  departments,  of  Law 
and  Literature,  Trade,  and  Colonization, 
the  most  necessary  knowledge  of  which 
is  given  in  order  to  put  the  language 
to  practical  use.  In  each  course  and 
department,  besides  15  to  20  hours'  les- 
sons per  week  of  the  respective  lan- 
guages, we  have  hours  of  literature, 
histories,  geography,  customs,  habits, 
religion,  social  organization  and  the 
state  of  affairs  of  the  country  or  the 
district  where  the  language  is  spoken. 
Sometimes  these  are  illustrated  by  mov- 
ing pictures. 

The  Tokyo  School  of  Foreign  Lan- 
guages has  evening  classes  in  differ- 
ent   languages,    besides    the  regular 


courses,  and  has  now  about  1000  stu- 
dents in  all. 

I  believe  in  the  learning  of  foreign 
languages  as  the  means  of  mutual 
understanding. 

We  held  a  very  important  meeting 
in  Honolulu  and  the  conference  was 
only  possible  as  we  were  able  to  com- 
municate our  thoughts  through  lan- 
guage. We  met  to  discuss  the  best 
way  to  do  away  with  hate  and  to  pro- 
hiote  good-will  and  friendship  among 
races  and  nations;  and  this  through 
education. 

Scientific  study  of  the  nature  of  peo- 
ples is,  without  doubt,  a  very  good  and 
fundamental  way  of  solving  the  diffi- 
culty. Teaching  of  the  history  and 
geography  of  foreign  countries  is  a 
means  of  making  the  students  know  of 
the  affairs  of  different  countries  and 
letting  them  understand  the  foreign 
peoples.  I  agree  with  both  proposals, 
but  what  I  would  most  strongly  insist 
upon  is  the  teaching  of  foreign  lan- 
guages in  schools  of  different  coun- 
tries and  races. 

Only  through  the  knowledge  of  lan- 
guage can  one  directly  study  the 
people  by  having  intimate  intercourse 
with  them.  I  am  not  backward  in 
appreciating  the  merits  of  diplomatic 
officers,  but  true  understanding  be- 
tween two  nations  or  races  can  only 
be  expected  from  the  frank  and  direct 
communications  of  thought  and  feeling 
of  a  citizen  of  a  country  or  race  with  a 
citizen  of  the  other.  This  can  better 
be  done  by  means  of  mastering  the 
foreign  language  and  entering  into 
direct  communication  and  friendship, 
than  by  any  second-hand  or  indirect 
way. 
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Pan-Pacific  History  in  the  Public  Schools 

(From  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin) 


PAN-PACIFIC  UNION  activity  has 
been  turned  to  increasing  the  inter- 
est of  Hawaii's  school  children  in  the 
countries  bordering  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Alexander  Hume  Ford,  director  of  the 
Union,  has  written  to  Vaughan  Mac- 
Caughey,  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, offering  to  school  and  college 
students  a  series  of  prizes  of  $25  each, 
to  be  awarded  for  the  best  brief  histo- 
ries on  each  of  the  Pacific  countries.  It 
is  planned  to  award  the  prizes  on  Balboa 
Day,  September  17,  which  is  an  anni- 
versary the  Pan-Pacific  Union  regularly 
celebrates. 

Ford's  letter  to  MacCaughey  was  read 
last  week  at  the  convention  of  the  Ha- 
waii Education  Association  on  Maui,  and 
the  plan  received  cordial  approval.  It  is 
outlined  as  follows  in  his  letter  to  Mac- 
Caughey : 

"First  of  all,  I  will  undertake  to  see 
that  a  prize  of  $25  is  offered  for  essays 
or  themes  on  each  country  of  the  Pacific 
— the  idea  being  that  these  would  be 
brief  histories  of  2500  to  3000  words  on 
each  Pacific  country,  written  by  the  boys 
and  girls  in  the  public  and  private  schools 
and  colleges  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
My  suggestion  would  be  that  a  commit- 
tee of  twenty  Japanese  select,  in  their 
judgment,  the  best  brief  history  written 
on  Japan;  the  Chinese  committee  of 
twenty  will  select  the  best  history  of 
China;  the  Americans  selecting  theirs, 
etc.  Let  it  be  a  matter  of  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  schools  and  colleges,  the 
prizes  to  be  awarded  on  Balboa  Day, 
Sept.  17,  1923.  I  already  have  several 
people  who  will  put  up  cash  prizes  of 
$25,  and  I,  of  course,  will  do  as  much. 
It  may  be  possible  that,  if  we  get  brief 
histories  of  Pacific  countries  from  the 


standpoint  of  the  students  of  this  Pan- 
Pacific  community,  we  may  be  able  to 
publish  a  book  right  here  in  Honolulu 
and  distribute  it  to  the  libraries  of  the 
different  schools. 

I  am  arranging  with  Mr.  Arthur 
Hauck,  President  of  Oahu  College,  to 
let  him  have  a  number  of  books  and 
pamphlets  on  Pacific  countries,  which 
the  children  entering  the  contest  could 
consult. 

I  expect  Frank  Carpenter  here  next 
year  or  the  year  after,  and  he  has  a 
plan  for  taking  chapters  from  his  books 
about  the  Pacific  and  putting  them  in 
one  book.  I  expect  him  to  stay  here 
for  a  couple  of  months  with  us  studying 
our  islands  and  races. 

As  you  know,  we  are  securing  all 
kinds  of  additional  educational  films  on 
Pacific  lands.  These  are  exhibited  every 
Saturday  morning  free  to  the  school 
children  at  the  States  Theater,  where  we 
are  now  arranging  for  free  illustrated 
lectures.  We  hope  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  school  teachers  to  have  something 
of  this  sort  done  on  each  of  the  islands. 

Speaking  of  this  work  Mr.  Ford  said : 
"This  is  the  inauguration  of  something 
that  I  believe  will  be  carried  forward 
not  only  in  Honolulu  but  will  extend 
into  all  Pacific  areas.  Next  year  I  will 
get  up  a  series  of  prizes  for  those  who 
write  the  best  physical  geography  essays 
on  each  of  the  Pacific  countries,  and  the 
year  after  for  those  who  will  write  the 
best  brief  biographies  of  leading  men  in 
each  Pacific  land,  and  after  that  perhaps 
those  who  can  write  the  best  fiction  stor- 
ies or  descriptive  stories  of  each  Pacific 
land.  It  may  develop  that  the  best  of 
these  articles  and  essays  may  be  bound 
each  year  in  book  form  and  transmitted 
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to  the  different  countries  of  the  Pacific 
for  translation  into  the  colloquial  lan- 
guage. In  time  I  have  no  doubt  that 
this  contest  may  become  Pacific-wide 
and  annually  there  may  be  given  to  the 
world  and  to  each  of  us  in  the  Pacific 
information  about  Pacific  lands  that  will 
not  only  be  invaluable  but  will  also  lay 
the  foundation  for  each  of  us  learning 
what  is  best  about  each  other  around 
this  great  ocean." 


Since  the  above  was  written  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii  has  entered  heartily 
into  the  spirit  of  this  contest,  and  a 
group  of  young  Chinese  students  has 
organized  a  weekly  luncheon  club  to  aid 
the  Pan-Pacific  Union  in  its  work  and 
to  study  the  countries  and  peoples  of  the 
Pacific. 

The  plan  is  suggested  to  other  Pacific 
countries  and  communities. 


Pearl  Fishing  in  Western  Australia 


Mr.  F.  Aldrich,  Chief  Pearling  In- 
spector of  the  Fisheries  Department, 
Perth,  West  Australia,  writes  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  as  fol- 
lows : 
"Sir: 

"My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  an 
article  headed  'West  Australian  Notes.' 
In  this  article  reference  is  made  to  the 
pearling  industry  of  the  State,  but  as 
the  information  is  somewhat  incom- 
plete, I  take  this  opportunity  of  writing 
you  and  pointing  out: 

(a)  That  although  the  fishery 
in  the  North-West  is  a  very  exten- 
sive one  (it  extends  from  about 
North  West  Cape  to  beyond  King 
Sound,  a  distance  of  over  800 
miles)  the  vessels  operating  therein 
have  been,  for  the  greater  past, 
built  in  the  State,  and  are  owned 
and  worked  mainly  by  persons  re- 
siding at  Broome  (the  principal 
centre),  Cossack,  Port  Hedland  or 
Onslow. 

(b)  The  crews  of  the  pearling 
fleet  are  composed  mainly  of  per- 
sons of  Asiatic  race,  Japanese,  Ma- 
lays, Koepangers,  and  Manila- 
men,  a  European  shell-opener  be- 
ing in  charge  of  practically  every 
boat,  Lascars,  South-Sea  Islanders, 
Australian    aborigines,    or  West 


Indian  negroes  we  rarely,  if  ever, 
see  on  the  vessels. 

(c)  The  divers  (Japanese  or 
Malays  principally)  licensed  by 
this  Department,  are  paid  wages, 
and  also  a  "lay"  upon  shell 
"fished,"  but  the  pearls  are  the 
property  of  the  owner  of  the  pearl- 
ing vessel  and  do  not  become  the 
perquisites  of  the  divers. 

(d)  In  the  North-West  fishery 
dredges  are  not  used.  A  little  shell 
may  be  collected  by  "beach-comb- 
ers" at  low  tide,  but  practically 
every  oyster  is  "fished"  by  divers 
using  diving  apparatus. 

(e)  It  is  unlawful  to  use  or 
employ  a  vessel  in  pearling  in  this 
State  unless  that  vessel  is  licensed. 
Such  vessels  are  licensed  by  this 
Department. 

(f)  In  addition  to  the  North- 
West  fishery,  mentioned  above, 
there  is  a  second  pearl-shell-oyster 
fishery  at  Shark  Bay  (further 
South).  At  this  part  the  oysters 
(scientifically  known  as  M.  im- 
bricata)  as  "fished"  with  dredges 
from  boats  under  sail.  They  may 
also,  at  low  tides,  be  collected  by 
hand,  the  employees  wading  over 
the  shallower  parts  or  "banks." 
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Weekly  Luncheons  for  Pan-Pacific  Club 

(From  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  Jan.  23, 


THE  weekly  luncheons  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Club  were  revived  yesterday 
at  Laniakea  when  about  fifty  of  the 
leaders  among  the  different  races  here 
in  Pan-Pacific  work  met  together  for  a 
social  chat  before  getting  down  to  the 
central  work  before  the  club. 

Alexander  Hume  Ford,  director  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union,  recalled  the  work  of 
the  club  in  the  past.  He  reminded  the 
club  that  it  was  the  parent  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union  and  that  hereafter  it  would 
be  expected  to  gradually  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility for  all  of  the  local  work  of 
the  union  in  Hawaii. 

Ford  stated  that  way  back  in  1917  the 
club  had  maintained  at  its  own  expense 
one  of  the  big  buildings  at  the  San 
Diego  exposition,  which  was  turned  over 
rent  free  to  the  countries  of  the  Pacific, 
as  a  place  in  which  to  make  their  exhib- 
its, and  the  Pan-Pacific  building  became 
one  of  the  most  popular  at  the  exposi- 
tion. Many  of  the  exhibits  were  shipped 
to  Honolulu  for  the  Pan-Pacific  Com- 
mercial Museum,  which  was  maintained 
for  a  year  in  a  building  some  300  feet 
long  on  Bishop  square,  and  the  exhibits 
then  stored. 

He  recalled  the  fact  that  at  one  time 
there  had  been  luncheons  daily  of  the 
different  committees  of  the  club,  and 
that  out  of  one  of  these  representing  the 
architects  and  artists  of  all  races  in  the 
city,  had  grown  the  Hawaiian  Academy 
of  Design. 

The  Foreign  Trade  Council  sent  Har- 
ry Campbell  to  Shanghai,  where  he  and 
George  Fitch  organized  the  Pan-Pacific 
association  there  which  now  has  thou- 
sands of  members  and  hopes  to  have  a 
great  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Museum 
of  its  own  in  the  Chinese  city. 

S.  Sheba,  at  one  time  a  director  of  the 
Union,  was  a  helper  in  organizing  the 


1923) 

Pan-Pacific  association  in  Tokyo,  which 
is  one  of  the  big  organizations  now  in 
Japan. 

This  club  began  the  Visual  Education 
work  which  is  now  taking  such  a  firm 
hold  in  Honolulu. 

Ford  was  followed  by  Hon.  Walter  F. 
Frear,  who  was  governor  at  the  time  the 
Hands- Around-the-Pacific  movement  was 
born,  and  sent  Ford  around  the  Pacific 
at  Ford's  expense,  with  a  commission  to 
inaugurate  the  Hands-Around-the-Pacific 
movement  which  has  grown  into  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union.  Mr.  Frear  told  of 
his  visit  to  Australia  and  the  Pan-Pacific 
work  there. 

Vaughan  MacCaughey  told  of  the  re- 
markable work  that  is  now  being  done 
by  committees  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union 
among  the  young  people  of  all  races  in 
Hawaii,  who  are  grasping  enthusiasti- 
cally at  the  ideals  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  and  are  organizing  themselves 
into  groups  to  participate  in  the  work. 

Dr.  Romanzo  Adams  told  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  work  that  the  University  of  Ha- 
waii is  doing  and  its  interest  in  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union. 

Dr.  Harada  spoke  of  some  of  the 
splendid  things  that  have  been  written 
about  Hawaii  and  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  by  delegates  who  have  returned 
to  Japan,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  some 
of  these  will  be  published  in  the  local 
press.  They  have  been  published  in  the 
Japanese  press,  but  not  yet  translated. 

Dr.  S.  C.  Lee  of  the  university  spoke 
of  the  interest  the  Chinese  are  taking  in 
Pan-Pacific  work. 

During  the  week  the  different  com- 
mittees will  be  brought  together  and 
next  Monday  it  is  probable  that  reports 
will  be  heard  from  chairmen  of  these  and 
a  regular  outline  of  the  work  that  will 
be  undertaken  presented. 
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Greetings  from  Indo-China 

By  MR.  L.  CHARLES. 
Official  Representative  for  Government    of  French  Indo-China  at  the  First  Pan- 
Pacific  Commercial  Conference 


This  is  the  first  time  the  Govern- 
ment of  French  Indo-China  is  having  a 
representative  at  a  Conference  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union. 

Answering  the  invitation  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union  and  having  sent  me  as 
an  official  delegate,  the  Governor  Gen- 
eral of  French  Indo-China  is  thus  ex- 
pressing his  desire  to  become  more  ac- 
quainted with  the  Pan-Pacific  Union 
and  he  is  thus  expressing  how  much  he 
is  interested,  too,  in  this  important 
affair. 

Every  nation  or  colony  bordering  on 
this  Pacific  Ocean  has  sent  delegates 
to  this  Convention  and  French  Indo- 
China  has  meant  to  show  she  was  will- 
ing to  take  part  in  that  work  of  good 
will. 

Just  now  and  following  the  instruc- 
tions I  have  received  from  my  Govern- 
ment I  am  here  as  an  observer.  The 
economic  delegation,  represented  here 
by  Miss  Jehanne  Bietry,  who  has  come 
direct  from  French  Indo-China,  is  in- 
dependent and  going  to  take  part  in 
your  work. 

I  am  at  the  entire  disposal  of  the 
delegates  to  give  them  any  informa- 
tion they  want  and  when  I  am  back 
in  French  Indo-China  I  will  not  fail 
to  give  a  full  report  of  the  suggestions 
which  may  have  been  passed  here  and 
will  try  my  best  to  bring  French  Indo- 
China  into  this  Pan-Pacific  Union. 

Now  I  should  like  to  say  we  are 
especially  interested  in  all  that  con- 
cerns rice,  rubber,  copra,  cotton,  pep- 
per, sugar  cane,  woods,  coal,  zinc,  and 
in  the  organization  and  exploitation  of 
the  fisheries,  and  in  ocean  transporta- 


tion and  cabl£  and  wireless  communica- 
tions across  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

French  Indo-China,  whose  financial 
and  economical  situation  is  excellent 
when  compared  with  the  conditions  all 
over  the  world,  is  giving  prospects  for 
unending  development  and  the  figures 
given  by  the  government  office  show 
a  constant  progress  for  the  last  few 
years,  this  being  greatly  due  to  the  co- 
operation of  the  natives,  of  the  colo- 
nists, and  of  the  French  administration. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  amount 
of  the  trade  in  French  Indo-China  let 
me  point  out  this: 

In  1921  our  general  trade  amounted 
to  2,550,000,000  francs,  out  of  which 
1,075,000,000  francs  are  for  imports 
and  1,450,000,000  francs  for  exports. 

In  the  same  year  our  rice  produc- 
tion amounted  to  7  millions  of  tons, 
out  of  which  have  been  exported  2,000,- 
000  tons  of  paddy.  Coal  production 
has  attained  during  the  last  years  1,000,- 
000  tons,  out  of  which  640,000  tons 
have  been  exported.  Not  including 
trade  with  France  and  other  French 
colonies,  the  trade  of  Indo-China  with 
foreign  countries,  chiefly  with  Japan 
and  China,  amounts  to: 

Exports  from  Indo-China  1,100,000,- 
000  francs.  Imports  Indo-China  600,- 
000,000  francs.  The  imports  from  Unit- 
ed States  to  Indo-China  amounted  in 
1914  to  but  430,000  dollars,  while 
in  1920,  the  amount  of  imports  was 
over  2,000,000  dollars.  The  exports 
from  Indo-China  to  United  States  have 
increased  from  1914,  420,000  dollars,  to, 
in  1920,  about  5,500,000  dollars. 
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Pan-Pacific  Schools  of  Commerce 


Some  time  ago  the  Pan-Pacific  Union 
requested  Dr.  Zensaku  Sano,  president 
of  the  Tokyo  University  of  Commerce, 
to  act  as  chairman  of  the  follow-up 
committee  of  the  Commercial  Confer- 
ence on  the  resolutions  looking  toward 
better  co-operative  efforts  among  the 
universities  in  Pacific  lands  offerng 
commercial  instruction.  Dr.  Sano's  let- 
ter of  acceptance  has  been  received  and 
Professor  Mears  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, who  was  secretary  of  the  Confer- 
ence, is  already  co-operating  in  this 
work.    Dr.  Sano's  letter  is  as  follows: 

"Your  letters  of  November  16th  and 
December  5th,  as  well  as  that  of  De- 
cember 7th,  have  all  been  received. 

"I  am  now  doing  my  best  to  assist 
Prince  Tokugawa,  president  of  the  Ja- 
pan Pan-Pacific  Association,  to  recom- 
mend to  my  government  for  considera- 
tion the  resolutions  passed  at  the  Com- 
mercial Conference. 

"With  regard  to  the  plans  for  bring- 
ing together  in  co-operation  all  insti- 
tutions for  commercial  education  in 
Pacific  lands,  which,  as  you  have  well 
said  in  one  of  your  letters  above  re- 
ferred to,  is  the  greatest  movement  for 
the  future  welfare  of  Pacific  countries 
that  has  yet  come  in  contact  with  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union,  it  seems  to  me  that 
although  we  now  have  friends  in  every 
Pacific  country  who  will  put  their 
shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  help  us  car- 
ry out  any  plans  we  may  have  formed, 
the  first  and  most  important  thing  at 
the  outset  is  to  make  ourselves  familiar 
with  the  real  status  of  every  grade  of 
commercial  education  in  all  Pacific 
countries. 

"With  this  view  in  mind,  I  take  the 
liberty  to  suggest  that  you  write  to 


the  proper  parties  in  all  Pacific  coun- 
tries soliciting  information  regarding 
these  matters  and  that  the  results 
should  be  published  in  suitable  form 
as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  we  may 
have  materials  to  deal  with  and  thus 
be  enabled  to  make  out  suitable  plans 
to  put  into  effect.  In  this  connection 
you  are  at  liberty  to  mention  my  name 
and  perhaps  also  Baron  Kanda's; 
if  necessary,  make  me  the  author  of  the 
queries,  stating  that  I  have  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  for  Com- 
mercial Instruction.  If  Professor  Mears 
of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University 
should  consent  to  join  me  in  some 
capacity,  it  would  be  a  distinct  advan- 
tage. 

"Assuring  you  of  my  hearty  co-oper- 
ation in  your  work,  and  hoping  this 
will  find  you  enjoying  the  best  of 
health  and  as  active  as  ever  for  our 
Pan-Pacific  Union, 

1  remain, 

Very  truly  yours, 
Zensaku  Sano." 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  earnestly  re- 
quests any  one  interested  in  the  Com- 
mercial Departments  of  universities  in 
any  Pacific  country,  or  commercial 
schools,  to  communicate  direct  with  Dr. 
Sano  as  chairman  of  this  committee. 
His  address  is  care  Tokyo  University 
of  Commerce,  Tokyo,  Japan.  Those 
who  wish  may  also  communicate  with 
headquarters  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union 
in  Honolulu,  from  whence  both  Pro- 
fessor Mears  and  Dr.  Sano  will  be  kept 
informed  of  any  developments. 
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The  League  of  Nations  and  the  Pan-Pacific  Union 


The  Pan-Pacific  Union  is  in  receipt 
of  the  first  number  of  the  Quarterly 
Bulletin  of  the  League  of  Nations  on 
the  Work  of  International  Organiza- 
tions. In  this  number  a  page  is  given 
to  the  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Confer- 
ence held  in  Honolulu  last  October,  and 
the  Pan-Pacific  Union  is  invited  to  co- 
operate with  the  League  of  Nations. 
We  quote  the  following  note  by  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  League  of 
Nations : 

"According  to  Article  24  of  the  Cove- 
nant of  the  League  of  Nations : 

There  shall  be  placed  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  League  all  international 
bureaux  already  established  by  gener- 
al treaties,  if  the  parties  to  such 
treaties  consent. 

'In  all  matters  of  international  in- 
terest which  are  regulated  by  general 
conventions  but  which  are  not  placed 
under  the  control  of  international  bu- 
reaux or  commissions,  the  Secreta- 
riat of  the  League  shall,  subject  to 
the  consent  of  the  Council,  and  if  de- 
sired by  the  parties,  collect  and  dis- 
tribute all  relevant  information  and 
shall  render  any  other  assistance 
which  may  be  necessary  or  desirable/ 

"It  is  clear  that  these  stipulations  re- 
fer only  to  those  international  bureaux 


which  are  established  by  general  con- 
ventions, or  to  matters  of  international 
interest  which,  though  not  placed  under 
control  of  such  bureaux,  are  regulated 
by  such  conventions. 

"There  are,  however,  a  number  of 
'private*  international  bureaux  which, 
quite  apart  from  general  conventions, 
deal  with  questions  of  international  in- 
terest; and  it  would  appear  to  be  in 
conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  Cove- 
nant that  the  League  should  render  to 
these  bureaux  any  assistance  which  is 
in  its  power. 

"In  ordey  to  keep  itself  in  constant 
touch  wjth  the  different  public  and  pri- 
vate international  organizations  and  to 
make  their  activities  known  to  each 
other,  the  Secretariat  of  the  League 
has  decided  to  publish  a  Quarterly 
Bulletin  of  their  work. 

"The  International  Labor  Office  pub- 
lishes a  record  of  the  work  of  inter- 
national labor  bodies  in  its  'Industrial 
and  Labor  Information'.  No  record  of 
these  organizations  will  therefore  be 
included  in  the  Quarterly  Bulletin. 

"In  the  first  number,  only  informa- 
tion regarding  meetings  held  since  April 
last  is  given.  Owing  to  lack  of  space, 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  include 
congresses  and  conferences  which  took 
place  before  that  date." 
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The  Pan-Pacific  Spirit 

By  J.  A.  GOOD 
(Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce) 
(At  the  First  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference) 


1:N  REPRESENTING  Philadelphia  at 
this  Convention,  I  realize  that  geo- 
graphically we  are  located  in  the  ex- 
treme eastern  section  of  the  United 
States  and  that,  therefore,  we  are  not 
exactly  on  the  border  of  the  great  Pa- 
cific Ocean — nevertheless,  Philadelphia 
plays  a  very  important  part  in  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  as 
the  United  States  is  located  on  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  we  are  also  much  interest- 
ed in  our  neighbors,  especially  those  of 
the  Far  East.  Besides  Philadelphia, 
in  fact  the  entire  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
can  weU  be  considered  a  leader,  if  not 
the  foremost  producer,  of  many  of  the 
world's  widely  used  materials,  a  dis- 
tinction of  which  we  are  proud. 

I  believe  that  only  in  such  a  con- 
ference as  this  could  the  problems  con- 
fronting the  comnlerciai  interests  of 
the  many  nations  bordering  on  the 
Pacific  be  brought  to  our  attention. 

One  of  these  problems  placed  before 
us  comes  to  my  mind  at  this  time.  It 
was  outlined  in  Mr.  Moh's  interesting 
discussion  of  the  transportation  re- 
quirements of  China,  in  which  he  point- 
ed out  her  chief  need  is  in  furthering 
China's  determination  to  develop  their 
country's  resources. 

In  this  connection  you  are  familiar 
with  the  improvements  which  China 
has  brought  about  in  the  last  few  years. 
This  shows  what  can  be  done  by  clean 
and  definite  observation,  co-operation, 
and  constructive  efforts  and  from  Mr. 
Moh's  remarks  made  several  days'  past 
we  can  well  conclude  that  the  business 
men  of  his  country  have  well  analyzed 
their  resources  and  problems  and  they 


are  determined  to  employ  constructive 
methods  in  the  solution  of  their  prob- 
lems. 

The  remarkable  results  already  ob- 
tained can  well  be  attributed  to  the 
men  at  the  head  of  China's  business 
enterprises  and  the  rapid  adoption  of 
modern  methods.  This  is  the  result 
of  having  directed  their  attention  to 
other  countries  and  to  their  borrowing 
from  them  modern  engineering  methods. 
So  with  this  conference.  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  the  Pan-Pacific  Com- 
mercial Conference,  even  in  its  pres- 
ent infancy,  is  also  a  modern  method 
well  adapted  to  secure  effective  re- 
sults. However,  its  effectiveness  will 
depend  on  how  well  the  numerous  dele- 
gates attending  here  apply  the  facts 
gathered  here  to  the  problems  in  their 
respective  countries,  and  also  how  well 
they  keep  behind  this  wonderful  work 
so  splendidly  started. 

This  reminds  me  of  a  story  the 
president  of  the  company  I  am  with, 
Mr.  Vauclain,  recently  told  at  a  gath- 
ering in  Los  Angeles:  A  man  was  rid- 
ing along  the  road  one  day  and  saw 
a  woman  driving  a  cow  toward  a  pas- 
ture. He  saw  no  opening  in  the 
fence,  but  the  cow  went  up  to  the  fence 
and  the  lady  went  over  and  picked  the 
cow  up  and  put  it  over  on  the  other 
side.  The  cow  then  went  off  to  eat 
the  grass.  The  man,  very  much 
astonished,  said,  "My  good  woman,  how 
is  it  possible  for  you  to  lift  that  cow 
over  that  fence?"  "Oh,"  she  said, 
"that  is  easy,  I  have  been  lifting  that 
cow  over  that  fence  ever  since  it  was 
a  calf." 
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Gentlemen,  that  is  the  secret  of  this 
Pan-Pacific  Union — all  these  complex 
problems  coming  up  for  solution  in 
the  near  future,  will  be  taken  care  of 
without  any  extra  effort,  providing 
the  good  work  already  started  is  con- 
tinued in  the  spirit  which  is  being  dis- 
played at  this  Conference. 

Numerous  far-reaching  resolutions 
have  been  approved  and  the  operating 
policies  of  this  Conference  have  been 
very  clearly  and  well  defined.  Again  I 
wish  to  say  that  all  will  be  for  naught 
unless  we  as  individuals,  in  our  various 
countries,  use  every  effort  to  carry  out 
these  policies  in  accordance  with  their 
spirit. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  say  that  after 


having  attended  many  conferences  and 
conventions  throughout  the  United 
States,  I  do  not  recall  any  one  in 
which  the  interests  of  all  concerned 
have  so  well  been  taken  care  of  and 
considered  as  by  our  worthy  chairman, 
by  the  various  committees  interested, 
and  by  the  Honolulu  Press. 

As  a  delegate  representing  the  Phila- 
delphia Chamber  of  Commerce,  I  am 
extremely  pleased  to  have  sat  in  this 
Conference  and  met  with  you  all  and  I 
wish  to  express  my  greatest  apprecia- 
tion to  this  Conference,  its  officers, 
the  Press  and  the  far-sighted,  co-op- 
erative citizens  of  Honolulu  who  have 
so  admirably  carried  this  conference 
beyond  anyone's  expectancy. 


Some  Follow-up  Letters  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Commercial  Conference 


From  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Nanking,  the  following  has  been  re- 
ceived : 

January  5,  1923. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Ford, 

Pan-Pacific  Union, 
Honolulu. 

Dear  Mr.  Ford:  I  have  pleasure  to 
inform  you  that  your  letter  of  Dec.  -  5 
last  year  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  Union 
bulletin  of  resolutions  unanimously 
passed  by  all  delegates  of  the  Pacific 
lands  at  the  Commercial  Conference  has 
been  already  received. 

On  careful  reading  the  resolutions  I 
cannot  help  expressing  my  personal  ap- 
preciation for  your  efforts  in  trying  to 
pave  the  road  for  the  coming  of  world 
brotherhood  and  your  co-operation  with 
all  the  Pacific  delegates  to  eradicate 
forever  the  misunderstandings  and  prej- 
udices which,  being  a  defect  of  human 
nature,  have  been  for  centuries  domi- 
nant in  the  minds  of  different  peoples  of 


the  world.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Pacific  peoples  would  be  substantially 
benefited,  their  interrelationships  with 
each  other  become  closer  and  closer,  and 
their  friendship  become  more  and  more 
sympathetic  and  consolidated  if  the  res- 
olutions were  carried  out  with  interest 
and  co-operation  by  each  individual  na- 
tion of  the  Pacific. 

Announcement  has  been  made  in  con- 
nection with  your  good  resolutions  both 
to  our  Chinese  officials  and  to  the  people 
at  large  who  have  given  their  full  ex- 
pression of  satisfaction  and  of  joy  to  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union  for  your  attempts  to 
safeguard  them  from  drowning,  so  to 
speak.  On  behalf  of  China  I  again  ap- 
preciate your  work,  and  hope  that  by 
means  of  your  loving  and  humane  ser- 
vice the  "Kingdom  of  Heaven"  may 
come  in  the  long  run  into  existence. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

S.T.Wes. 
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Mr.  E.  O.  McCormick,  vice-president 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company, 
writes  : 

January  8,  1923. 

Dear  Mr.  Ford:  That  you  may 
know  how  heartily  I  appreciate  yours 
of  December  29th,  I  am  answering  it  on 
the  day  of  receipt. 

Do  hope  that  you  will  continue  to 
send  all  the  pictures,  clippings,  etc.,  rela- 
tive to  our  wonderful  meeting  there,  as 
I  want  to  prepare  a  large  album  contain- 
ing all  this  valuable  information,  for  it 
will  enable  us  to  do  better  follow-up 
work. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Lasker  for  thirty 
years  and  am  going  to  send  him  person- 
ally Captain  Hibberd's  paper.  I  appre- 
citae  the  causes  that  led  Lasker  in  his 
letter  to  anticipate  the  many  difficulties 
that  will  stand  in  the  way  of  a  national 
adjustment  of  the  shipping  proposition. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  of  such  import- 
ance as  to  warrant  most  careful  investi- 
gation and  programming. 

Am  reading  over  Captain  Hibberd's 
paper  again  today  and  hope  to  be  able 
to  make  some  sensible  suggestions.  If 
unable  to  do,  will  let  'er  go  as  she  lays. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  an  arrangement 
will  be  made  for  a  Pan-Pacific  Informa- 
tion or  Intelligence  Bureau  with 
branches,  as  you  say,  about  the  Pacific; 
and  I  agree  with  you  that  San  Fran- 
cisco would  be  a  good  starting  place. 
Will  be  glad  to  talk  to  Robert  Newton 
Lynch  about  this. 

I  trust  that  your  hope  to  be  in  San 
Francisco  will  result  in  realization  very 
quickly,  and  promise  you  a  warm  wel- 
come and  the  best  entertainment  we 
have. 

Sincerely  yours, 
E.  O.  McCORMICK. 
P.S. — Don't  fail  to  write  me  often. 
Send  me  anything  and  everything  that 


you  might  think  would  be  valuable  in 
our  follow-up.  My  best  regards  to  our 
friends  of  the  press,  one  and  all. 

Mr.  Wm.  G.  Quicke  of  Glen  Darvel, 
West  Australia,  writes,  Dec.  19,  1922, 
as  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  Ford:  Thanks  for  the  re- 
minder; I  quite  overlooked  the  fact  that 
another  year  had  slid  into  space,  and 
enclose  my  Sub.  P.  O.  O.  for  your  ex- 
change. I  also  am  pleased  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  you  upon 
the  educational  value  of  your  magazine. 
My  little  son,  eleven  years,  enjoys  the 
sketches,  pen  and  photos;  it  is  a  means 
of  information  to  him  that  far  countries 
are  moving  towards  "Evolution." 

I  also  would  desire  to  add  my  appre- 
ciation of  the  work  you  are  doing  to- 
ward a  great  and  worldwide  evolution 
on  a  scale  hitherto  unknown;  the  Bulle- 
tin has  become  a  necessity  and  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union  has  a  future,  the  bonds  of 
which  cannot  be  measured  at  this  junc- 
ture. You  have  indeed  solved  the  color- 
line,  and  the  process  you  have  inaugu- 
rated keeps  the  white  man  where  he 
should  be, — in  the  front  rank  of  prog- 
ress. 

We  miss  Stead;  he  too  was  of  the 
higher  type,  who  placed  human  better- 
ment before  personal  gain.  May  you 
have  your  reward;  at  least  history  will 
be  in  the  making,  and  the  awful  condi- 
tion of  Europe  should  be  a  warning  to 
those  who  are  responsible  today. 

Yours  respectfully, 

William  G.  Quicke. 
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A  Pan-Pacific  Good  Relations  Club 

(From  the  Honolulu  A  dvertiser,  Jan.  28,  1923) 


The  Chinese  young  men  who  are 
working  with  the  Pan-Pacific  Union 
adopted  at  their  weekly  lunch  yesterday 
the  name  Che-Hao  Kan-Chung  Hui 
which,  being  translated  into  free  Eng- 
lish, means  Good  Relations  club,  its 
purpose  being  to  bring  all  of  the  young 
Chinese  in  Hawaii  into  better  relations 
with  each  other  and  then  with  the 
young  men  of  all  other  races  in  the 
territory.  It  was  suggested  that  the 
Japanese  young  men's  club  take  the 
same  name,  but  in  Japanese,  and  so  in 
Hawaiian,  so  that  all,  seeming  different, 
would  really  be  the  same. 

The  present  members  of  the  Che- 
Hao  Kaw-Chung  Hui  are  all  Aemri- 
cans  by  birth,  but  no  one  will  be  barred 
because  he  is  of  Chinese  birth;  it  will 
be  a  good  denizen  club,  in  which  each 
member  will  be  pledged  to  make  the 
city  he  lives  in,  for  no  matter  how 
short  a  time,  better  because  he  has  made 
it  his  residence.  Che-Hao  means  liter- 
ally "very  best",  and  is  so  near  like 
"here's  how"  that  the  new  club  will 
probably  be  known  by  this  abbreviation. 
The  following  are  the  directors:  L.  Lit 
Lau,  Jen  Fui  Moo,  chairman  and  vice 
chairman;  Hardy  C.  Lum,  James  H. 
Chun,  Yau  Sing  Leong,  Daniel  K.  Low, 
Paul  K.  C.  Goo,  Yun  Fat  Lee,  Joseph 


S.  Ting,  K.  K.  Liu,  James  Zane,  Ruddy 
Tong,  Y.  K.  Ching  and  Kenneth  Lau. 
Committees  on  membership,  entertain- 
ment and  excursions  and  a  program 
committee  were  appointed  yesterday  and 
the  club  will  continue  to  hold  luncheon 
meetings  at  Mrs.  Davey's  Kitchen  every 
Saturday. 

Vaughan  MacCaughey,  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  and  Alexander 
Hume  Ford,  director  of  the  Pan-Pa- 
cific Union,  were  guests  of  the  club  yes- 
terday, and  accompanied  the  members 
on  a  trip  around  Pearl  Harbor  on  Ad- 
miral Simpson's  barge.  The  club  has 
invited  Admiral  and  Mrs.  Simpson  as 
its  guests  next  Saturday. 

The  Che-Hao  anticipates  sending  an 
invitation  to  all  the  kindred  clubs  of 
the  Pan-Pacific  organization  inviting 
them  to  a  contest  of  singing  their  na- 
tional anthems;  then  it  is  proposed  to 
sing  all  of  the  national  anthems  of  Pa- 
cific lands  at  one  time  and  note  the 
effect. 

As  soon  as  the  other  group  organi- 
zations are  perfected  the  Che-Hao  will 
entertain  them  at  a  good  relations  lunch. 
The  director  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union 
is  now  at  work  with  the  young  men  of 
several  other  Pacific  races  organizing 
them  into  good  relations  bodies. 
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American  and  Japanese  Ambassadors  Guests 
of  Pan-Pacific  Union 

(From  Honolulu  Advertiser,  Feby.  6,  1923) 


Better  relations  between  Japan  and 
the  United  States  and  between  China 
and  the  United  States  and  between 
Japan  and  China,  after  a  period,  now 
past,  of  suspicion  and  distrust,  were 
affirmed  to  exist  by  Charles  Beecher 
Warren,  retiring  ambassador  from  the 
United  States  to  Japan,  at  a  luncheon 
given  in  his  honor  yesterday,  and  in 
that  of  Masanao  Hanihara,  incoming 
ambassador  from  Japan  to  the  United 
States,  by  the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  at 
the  country  club. 

The  ambassador  from  Japan  praised 
the  personality  and  the  accomplishment 
of  the  ambassador  from  the  United 
States  and  the  ambassador  from  the 
United  States  praised  the  personality 
and  the  accomplishment  of  the  ambassa- 
dor from  Japan,  and  Governor  Farring- 
ton,  who  introduced  them,  praised  them 
both  and  then  made  a  finished  job  of  it 
by  praising  the  "atmosphere  of  splendid 
friendship"  in  which  he  said  Hawaii 
always  had  been  wrapped.  "This  terri- 
tory," he  concluded,  "has  no  race  prob- 
lem, in  the  sense  in  which  that  phrase 
usually  is  employed." 

But — it  was  not  always  thus. 
'Things  were  different  in  the  area  of 
the  Pacific  when  I  went  to  Japan,"  said 
Ambassador  Warren.  "Those  persons 
who  think  not  don't  know. 

"More  than  a  year  ago,  distrust  and 
suspicion  made  the  relations  of  Japan 
and  the  United  States  almost  dangerous 
—potentially  dangerous.  This  distrust 
and  suspicion  have  been  largely  re- 
moved. The  task  I  went  to  Japan  to 
do  has  been  accomplished.  If  it  hadn't 
been,  I  shouldn't  be  here  now. 


"The  diplomat  who  gets  up  to  talk 
in  public  is  like  a  tight  rope  walker; 
everybody  is  interested,  because  every- 
body hopes  to  see  him  fall,  and  he  him- 
self is  interested  because  he  is  trying 
not  to  fall.  Sometimes  he  does  fall,  so 
one  way  or  the  other  somebody  is  sure 
to  be  gratified. 

"In  spite  of  the  hazard,  I  am  going 
to  yield  to  the  temptation  of  telling  you 
a  few  truths. 

"The  United  States  did  not  like  the 
Anglo-Japanese  alliance.  Since  I  went 
to  Japan,  arrangements  have  been 
made  to  terminate  that  alliance  and  to 
substitute  a  four-power  treaty  between 
Japan,  France,  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain. 

"Then  there  was  the  Far  Eastern 
problem  of  China.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  four-power  treaty,  China  has  re- 
ceived what  might  be  called  a  bill  of 
rights,  the  nations  of  the  world  have 
been  given  a  charter  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity in  dealing  with  her,  and,  while 
she  is  being  assisted  to  develop  her 
great  natural  resources  and  to  work 
out  her  own  salvation,  she  is  assured 
of  her  territorial  integrity. 

"The  United  States  has  agreed  not 
to  fortify  Guam,  the  Philippines,  and 
that  great  arm  reaching  out  from  Alas- 
ka toward  Asia,  the  Aleutian  and  the 
Kurile  Islands.  The  threat  of  fortifica- 
tion has  been  removed — for  it  was  a 
threat  and  not  a  safeguard — and  with 
its  removal,  suspicion,  distrust  and 
irritation  also  in  great  measure  have 
been  removed.  The  situation  has  clari- 
fied and  the  Pacific  region  has  entered 
into  what  may  rightly  be  called  a  new 
era  of  stability. 
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"Trade  across  the  Pacific-  is  increas- 
ing. In  fact,  the  only  foreign  trade  of 
the  United  States  that  is  increasing  is 
with  Japan  and  the  Orient,  and  the 
only  foreign  trade  of  Japan  that  is  in- 
creasing is  with  China  and  the  United 
States. 

"I  said  the  other  day  at  Peking  that 
Japan  wanted  to  be  a  good  neighbor  to 
China.  I  said  it  because  I  believed  it, 
but  more  important,  far  more  import- 
ant than  the  fact  that  I  said  it,  was 
the  fact  it  did  not  arouse  resentment. 
Relations  between  Japan  and  China  are 
better — gloriously  better;  and  I  think 
I  know  something  about  it." 

"In  such  an  event,  if  you  don't  know 
me  or  I  don't  know  you,  I  may  be  sus- 
pected of  plotting  some  underhand  trick 
to  the  detriment  of  your  interests.  By 
such  misunderstanding  most  harmful 
consequences  are  created. 

"I  am  just  as  plain  and  simple  as  I 
look  to  you  here  now." 

The  ambassador  beamed  at  the  audi- 
ence over  the  rims  of  his  spectacles  and 
his  audience  chuckled  and  grinned  back 
at  him.  But  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
taken  jocularly  and  continued: 

"I  have  no  ability  except  such  as  you 
see — just  simple,  plain  straightforward- 
ness. You  must  not  be  misled  by  false 
alarms. 

"Personal  contact" — an  allusion  to 
the  Pan-Pacific  panacea — "is  a  very 
great  thing.  To  know  one  another  per- 
sonally makes  things  much  less 
difficult." 

The  two  ambassadors  arrived  here 
on  the  same  day,  after  bidding  each 
other  farewell  at  Tokyo,  and  had  no 
thought  of  meeting  again  so  soon,  but 
the  President  Cleveland,  carrying  Am- 
bassador Warren,  overtook  the  Shinyo, 


carrying  Ambassador  Hanihara,  and  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union  was  quick  to  seize 
upon  the  opportunity. 

This  territory,  Ambassador  Warren 
said,  might  be  called  an  experiment  sta- 
tion in  racial  tendencies,  he  predicted 
that  whatever  local  problems  might 
make  themselves  felt  here  from  time  to 
time  would  be  settled  eventually  with 
justice  and  fairness  to  all. 

"But  I  have  a  definite  view,"  he  con- 
tinued, "about  one  thing  that  concerns 
you,  and  I  am  going  to  tell  you  what 
that  thing  is. 

"It  would  be  to  your  advantage- 
Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry — if  you 
could  have  a  longer  period  of  choice  in 
which  to  cancel  this  status  of  dual  citi- 
zenship." 

Applause  in  which  several  Japanese 
joined  interrupted  the  speaker. 

"I  agree,"  he  resumed,  "with  those 
Japanese  consuls  who  convened  recent- 
ly on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United 
States  and  moved  such  a  recommenda- 
tion to  their  government.  It  was  hon- 
estly conceived  and  intelligently  put  up 
to  their  own  country." 

Ambassador  Hanihara,  who  spoke 
next,  said  that  his  colleague  "had  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  about  a  broader  and 
better  understanding  between  our  two 
peoples." 

"What  higher  achievement,"  he 
asked,  "could  be  expected  of  an  am- 
bassador? I  believe  I  shall  make  no 
mistake  if  I  follow  the  example  set  by 
Mr.  Warren. 

"It  is  more  than  possible  that  there 
may  arise  from  time  to  time  questions 
between  us.  Such  differences  must  ex- 
ist among  the  family  of  nations,  as 
they  do  in  domestic  families — differ- 
ences that  require  adjustment." 
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At  a  Pan-Pacific  Luncheon 

(From  the  Nippu  Jiji,  Honolulu) 


A  message  through  Mr.  Goichi  Abe 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
formed  the  keynote  of  the  discussion 
at  a  recent  Pan-Pacific  Club  lunch- 
eon. Mr.  Abe  was  one  of  the  delegates 
at  the  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Confer- 
ence, representing  the  Tokyo  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Dr.  Hattori  told  of  his  visit  to  the  va- 
rious Chambers  of  Commerce  on  the 
mainland  carrying  the  messages  from 
the  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference. 
In  San  Francisco  he  was  lunched  by 
the  Pan-Pacific  committee  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chamber,  and  resolutions 
were  passed  endorsing  all  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  Conference, 
and  pledging  the  San  Francisco  Cham- 
ber to  the  support  of  these  in  the  work 
of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union.  Dr.  Hattori 
then  visited  Washington  and  at  the  in- 
vitation of  Princeton,  his  old  university, 
spent  two  weeks  with  the  faculty.  On 
his  return  to  California,  Senator  Phelan 
had  him  as  his  guest  and  there  was  a 
five-hour  interview.  Following  this,  Dr. 
Hattori  was  the  guest  of  Mr.  V.  S. 
McClatchy  in  San  Francisco.  He  spoke 
highly  of  both  gentlemen  and  pledged 
himself  to  join  with  all  the  other  Japa- 
nese delegates  in  Japan  to  have  their 
government  formally  adopt  the  resolu- 
tions passed  by  the  Pan-Pacific  Commer- 
cial Conference. 

Mr.  Abe  told  of  his  visits  and  inter- 
views with  Mr.  Gary  and  other  great 
Americans,  including  the  President. 

Mr.  Tsuchiya  gave  an  account  of  his 
trip  around  the  world  as  a  newspaper 
man  and  told  how  he  had  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  work  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia  in 
1915.  He  said  he  expected  to  spend  the 
rest  of  his  life  educating  the  peasantry 


of  Japan,  through  lectures,  as  to  the 
things  that  are  done  better  abroad  than 
in  Japan,  and  would  like  an  opportunity 
to  tell  the  American  people  at  different 
times  some  of  the  things  that  he 
thought  were  done  better  in  Japan  than 
in  America,  and  asked  the  support  of 
the  Pan-Pacific  Union.  It  was  given 
by  acclamation. 

Dr.  Porteus  of  the  University  of  Ha- 
waii, urged  that  the  Pan-Pacific  Union 
find  someone  who  will  establish  a  chair 
at  the  University  of  Hawaii  for  the 
study  of  the  psychology  of  all  Pacific 
races  here  in  Hawaii,  making  notes  over 
a  period  of  five  years  and  seeking  to 
endeavor  on  a  scientific  basis  to  find  the 
mental  differences  if  such  exist,  between 
the  peoples  of  the  different  countries  of 
the  Pacific.  He  stated  that  only  in  Ha- 
waii such  a  study  and  comparison  could 
be  made,  for  here  is  the  laboratory  and 
everything  ready  for  the  experiment. 
At  the  motion  of  the  Director  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union  it  was  decided  to 
take  up  the  matter  with  Dr.  Porteus 
with  a  view  of  finding  someone 
who  would  assist  the  Pan-Pacific  work 
by  establishing  a  chair  for  such  study. 

The  one  important  bit  of  business 
transacted  yesterday  was  the  appointing 
of  committees  of  the  different  races  for 
better  relations  between  peoples  of  the 
different  Pacific  countries.  Some  of  the 
most  prominent  workers  among  the 
Japanese  will  be  asked  to  serve  on  a 
Japanese-American  Better  Relations 
Committee  of  the  Union.  Those  inter- 
ested in  the  work  of  the  Chinese,  on  a 
similar  Chinese-American  Better  Rela- 
tions Council,  and  the  Chinese  and  Japa- 
nese on  these  two  committees  will  be 
asked  to  serve  on  a  Chinese- Japanese 
Better  Relations  Committee. 
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Pan-Pacific  Union  Seen  as 
World  reace  Sponsor 

By  E.  J.  MASTERS,  in  The  Honolulu  Advertiser 


Probably  no  other  city  in  the  world 
could  have  produced  a  gathering  of  so 
cosmopolitan  a  nature  as  that  which 
assembled  at  Mrs.  Davey's  Kitchen  on 
Monday  of  last  week.  I  confess  my 
ideas  of  just  what  the  Pan-Pacific  move- 
ment was  were  of  the  most  nebulous 
description.  I  went  to  the  luncheon  a 
skeptic;  I  came  away  firmly  sold  to 
everything  the  movement  stands  for, 
convinced  that  in  its  radiations  from 
the  strategic  center  of  the  world-com- 
merce of  the  immediate  future  it  may 
easily  become  one  of  the  greatest  fac- 
tors towards  interracial  understanding 
the  world  has  ever  known. 

As  a  gathering  it  was  unique,  for, 
among  the  40  or  50  persons  present,  I 
counted  no  less  than  17  distinct  nation- 
alities, each  represented  by  a  man  of 
keen  perception,  breadth  of  vision,  and 
high  intelligence,  and  each  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  aims  and  objects 
of  the  movement. 

I  have  travelled  the  world  over  and 
have  visited  almost  every  land  around 
the  two  great  oceans.  Recent  history 
has  amply  shown  to  what  a  pass  na- 
tions may  be  led  by  a  policy  of  mutual 
jealousy  and  distrust,  and  the  history  of 
today  shows  even  more  vividly  the 
chaos  that  must  inevitably  result  from 
such  a  proclivity.  If  it  were  possible 
today  for  some  great  leader  to  arise  in 
Europe  and  lead  the  distressed  nations 
by  the  hand  to  mutual  ground  where 
all  jealousies  might  be  removed  and 
inter-racial  questions  and  difficulties  be 
discussed  in  a  spirit  of  earnest  striving 
for  the  light  that  will  bring  universal 


peace,  the  world  might  indeed  breathe 
more  freely. 

And,  as  I  sat  in  at  this  luncheon  it 
dawned  upon  me  that  here,  in  the  great 
Pacific,  at  this  meeting-place  of  many 
nations,  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  stands 
as  sponsor  for  just  such  a  movement 
striving  to  create  a  spirit  of  mutual 
understanding  and  friendship  against 
the  day  when  the  supreme  test  of  East 
and  West  may  come  to  the  war-weary 
world. 

It  was  an  absorbingly  interesting 
gathering ;  so  interesting  indeed  that  1 
was  able  to  pay  but  little  attention  to 
the  many  short  informal  speeches  made 
by  the  guests.  For,  at  my  left  hand 
there  sat  a  fine  example  of  the  splendid 
Hawaiian  people;  one  of  the  fittest  of 
this  lamentably  diminishing  race.  At 
my  right,  a  keen,  educated  American 
whose  features  were  stamped  with  the 
unmistakable  trade-mark  of  the  busi- 
ness world.  Immediately  beyond  him. 
a  young  Chinese  listened  intently,  now 
and  then  exchanging  a  whispered  word 
with  a  one-time  Russian  subject. 

And  here,  in  the  person  of  this  gen- 
tleman, one  was  face  to  face  with  a 
page  from  modern  history  and  with  a 
wonderful  example  of  the  benefits  and 
freedom  of  this  democratic  land.  For, 
only  a  very  few  years  ago  he  had  every- 
thing wealth  could  command;  a  man 
who  had  made  his  mark  in  the  land  of 
his  birth  and  was  successfully  engaged 
in  one  of  the  most  noble  of  professions. 
Came  the  war,  and  with  one  fell  swoop 
he  saw  all  his  worldly  wealth  swept 
away  and  found  himself  a  fugitive  with 
his  wife  and  young  family.    He  came 
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to  Honolulu,  and,  in  this  city  of  the 
blest  found  welcome  and  an  opportunity 
to  re-establish  his  fallen  fortunes  in  an 
atmosphere  of  freedom  under  the  power- 
ful protection  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
Today,  his  face  is  lighted  with  new 
hope;  he  has  found  his  metier  and  is 
already  once  more  on  the  high  road  to 
success.  It  requires  but  little  percep- 
tion to  realize  that  such  a  man  as  this 
will  ever  be  a  faithful  friend  to  this 
great  Pan-Pacific  movement. 

Across  the  table  from  me  there  sat 
a  young  fellow  from  Siam.  What  he  is 
doing  here  in  Honolulu  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  am  certain  that  he  derives  im- 
mense benefits  from  his  daily  association 
with  the  spirit  of  friendship  animating 
this  truly  remarkable  city  of  mid-Pa- 
cific. As  a  representative  of  a  people 
but  little  known  in  this  part  of  the 
world  he  had  a  natural  right  to  be 
present,  and  I  believe  that  upon  his  re- 
turn to  his  native  land  his  impressions 
of  such  a  gathering  as  this  will  be  of 
priceless  value  to  his  confreres. 

And  close  by,  there  was  another  ex- 
ample of  the  work  America  is  doing 
with  infinite  patience  day  by  day  and 
year  by  year.  For,  side  by  side  there 
sat  two  young  graduates  of  American 
universities,  their  eyes  intently  fixed 
upon  each  speaker  in  turn.  Born  and 
raised  in  the  far-off  islands  of  the  Phil- 
ippines these  two  youths  have  passed 
through  progressive  American  institu- 
tions of  learning  and  have  graduated, 
one  in  general  agriculture  and  the 
other  in  sugar  technology.  And  as 
they  pass  through  Honolulu  on  their 
way  back  to  the  land  of  their  birth, 
ready  and  eager  to  impart  to  others  the 
fruits  of  their  learning,  it  seems  but 
fitting  that  they,  too,  should  become 
imbued  with  the  same  spirit  of  under- 
standing of  other  peoples  and  manners 
and  customs  that  the  Pan-Pacific  Union 


is  so  well  teaching  through  the  means 
of  such  gatherings  as  this. 

Japanese,  Koreans;  representatives  of 
the  British  Dominions  both  south  and 
north  of  the  line;  men  of  races  almost 
undefined  sat  around  that  board,  eat- 
ing the  same  food  and  listening  with 
the  same  intentness  as  speaker  after 
speaker  was  called  upon  for  a  few  brief 
words. 

In  any  other  city  but  Honolulu  such 
a  gathering  of  races  would  have  been 
unprecedented;  here,  in  this  marvelous 
melting-pot,  where  all  races  seem  to 
have  solved  the  problem  of  dwelling  to- 
gether in  unity,  it  was  perfectly  natural, 
and  all  listened  with  equal  interest  as 
Mr.  Ford  outlined  the  aims  and  objects 
of  the  organization  in  a  talk  of  all  too 
brief  duration. 

Following  some  interesting  reminis- 
cences by  an  ex-Governor  of  the  Terri- 
tory, speakers  of  different  nationalities 
bore  telling  tribute  to  their  belief  in 
the  teachings  and  doctrines  of  the 
Union.  There  was  no  mistaking  their 
earnestness  as  each  told  of  the  growth 
of  the  movement  among  the  enlightened 
people  of  his  own  nation  and  it  made 
a  deep  impression  upon  me  as  a  privi- 
leged guest. 

It  was  an  hour  of  absorbing  interest 
to  a  stranger  and  as  I  came  away  I 
had  a  mental  vision  of  an  ever-growing 
host  of  evangelists  spreading  through- 
out the  Pacific  Nations  this  simple  faith 
of  peace  through  mutual  understanding. 
For  if  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  succeeds 
in  its  aims,  (and  who  shall  say  that  it 
can  do  aught  but  succeed  by  concerted 
effort)  it  will  have  overcome  the  bar- 
rier presented  by  differences  of  lan- 
guage. It  will  have  gone  far  in  its  tre- 
mendous task  of  eradicating  the  ignor- 
ance resulting  from  centuries  of  retard- 
ed development  and  of  establishing  all 
the  Pacific  races  upon  a  footing  that 
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shall  make  the  great  ocean  highway 
forever  a  means  of  friendly  communica- 
tion and  interchange  of  amenities  and 
preserve  it  for  all  time  from  the  horrors 
that  have  overwhelmed  the  unhappy 
peoples  of  Europe. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  Alexander 
Hume  Ford  is  a  visionary ;  I  trust  that 


he  is.  For  there  is  hardly  a  movement 
for  the  benefit  and  salvation  of  man- 
kind that  has  not  had  its  origin  in  the 
brain  of  just  such  a  practical  visionary 
as  the  founder  of  this  astounding  but 
eminently  praiseworthy  movement.  May 
he  live  to  see  the  fulfillment  of  his 
dream ! 


Some  Recent  Letters 


The  plans  for  the  Pan-Pacific  Con- 
servation Conference,  July,  1924,  are 
receiving  the  attention  of  leading  men 
throughout  the  Pacific.  Sao-Ke  Alfred 
Sze,  former  Chinese  Minister  to  Wash- 
ington writes  from  Peking: 

"If  you  will  kindly  write  to  me 
fully  of  your  plans  for  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Conservation  Conference,  I 
shall  not  fail  to  have  the  matter 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
proper  Department." 
Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director-General  of 
the  Pan-American  Union,  writes: 
"In  connection   with   the  Pan- 
Pacific  Conservation  Conference  to 
be  held  in  1924,  I  believe  the  sub- 
jects that  will  be  of  greatest  inter- 
est to  the  Latin-American  countries 
will  be  the  following: 

1.  Conservation  of  forests. 

2.  Conservation  and  development 
of  natural  resources  through  irri- 
gation. 

3.  Conservation  policy  relative  to 
mining  and  petroleum  resources." 
Dr.  J.  Allan  Thomson,  Director  of 

the  Dominion  Museum.  Wellington, 
New  Zealand,  writes: 


"If  the  proposed  Pan-Pacific  Con- 
servation Conference  prepares  and 
publishes  a  good  summary  of  the 
existing  laws  in  Pacific  countries 
relating  to  conservation  and  of  any 
international  agreements,  it  will 
make  it  much  easier  for  workers 
in  each  country  to  cooperate  in 
bringing  about  the  needed  improve- 
ments. I  wish  the  Conference  all 
success." 

J.  C.  Deane,  Secretary  to  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Australia,  writes: 

"I  am  to  state  that  the  various 
resolutions  and  recommendations 
submitted  will  receive  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Commonwealth 
Government." 

Charles  T.  Gwynne,  Secretary  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  writes: 

"I  trust  that  from  this  first  con- 
ference there  may  develop  still  fur- 
ther cooperation  between  the  coun- 
tries bordering  on  the  Pacific.  Best 
wishes  for  the  success  of  the  Union 
and  to  you  personally. 
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The  World  Conference  on  Education  and  the 
Pan-Pacific  Sub-Conference 

Oakland-San  Francisco,  June  28-July  6,  1923 
By  DR.  FRANK  F.  BUNKER, 
Executive  Secretary,  Pan-Pacific  Union. 


"The  National  Education  Association  of 
the  United  States  sends  cordial  good  wishes 
to  the  educators  of  all  nations  and  extends 
to  you  an  invitation  to  join  in  a  World 
Conference  on  Education,  June  28th  to  July 
6th,  inclusive,  at  Oakland-San  Francisco,  in 
connection  with  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Education  Association. 

"The  purpose  is  to  produce  a  better 
understanding  among  the  nations;  to  de- 
velop good  will;  to  conserve  the  integrity 
of  all  nations,  to  extend  educational  privi- 
leges more  universally,  and  to  develop 
those  ideals  conducive  to  lasting  peace." 

Over  the  signatures  of  Wm.  B. 
Owens,  President,  and  Augustus  O. 
Thomas,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  the  National 
Education  Association  of  the  United 
States  is  thus  inviting  the  educators  of 
all  nations  to  participate  in  what  gives 
promise  of  being  the  most  notable  in- 
ternational gathering  of  educators  that 
has  ever  convened. 

A  meeting  fo  be  great  requires  a 
great  theme.  Surely  no  convention  can 
address  itself  to  a  nobler  or  more  in- 
spiring theme  than  that  of  develop- 
ing good  will  among  nations  out  of 
which  conies  lasting  peace.  The  Na- 
tional Education  Association  in  calling 
a  conference  of  the  educators  of  the 
world  for  the  consideration  of  such  a 
theme,  is  responding  to  the  growing 
recognition  among  people  everywhere 
that  the  day  of  selfish  nationalism 
among  people  must  pass. 

Selfish  Nationalism  Must  Pass 

Heretofore,  the  modern  state  has  been 
so  preoccupied  with  the  task  of  over- 
coming the  physical  difficulties  of  its 
location ;  with  increasing  its  population 
and  supporting  it ;  with  developing  its 


natural  resources;  with  effecting  inter- 
nal organization;  with  enlarging  the 
circle  of  its  territorial  jurisdiction; 
with  extending  its  trade  and  consoli- 
dating its  gains — in  short,  it  has  been 
so  busy  with  the  business  of  obtaining 
,for  itself  a  secure  and  more  ample  ex- 
istence that  it  has  developed  in  its  peo- 
ple an  attitude  of  mind  that  i§  at  once 
aggressive,  sensitive  to  offense  and  nar- 
rowly nationalistic  in  outlook.  Only 
slowly,  reluctantly  and  incompletely 
has  this  attitude  yielded  to  the  concep- 
tion that  all  matters  affecting  the  rela- 
tions of  nations  must  be  viewed  in  the 
light  of  what  is  best  for  all. 

The  World  War  brought  the  state 
which  was  dominated  to  an  unparalleled 
degree  by  selfish  nationalism  up  with 
a  sharp  turn  and  in  teaching  the  arch- 
ruffian  among  nations  that  there  are 
international  rights  and  relationships 
that  cannot  be  violated  with  impunity 
it  has  conveyed  to  the  sharpened  senses 
of  other  nations,  as  well,  that  a  new 
order  is  being  ushered  in,  an  order  in 
which  the  idea  of  merciless  nationalism 
must  give  way  to  the  more  genial  and 
friendly  impulsions  which  spring  from 
the  possession  of  the  international 
consciousness. 

A  Function  of  the  School 

Except  possibly  for  the  graduate  de- 
partments of  some  universities,  the 
school,  as  an  institution,  is  a  follow- 
er and  not  a  leader.  It  reflects  what 
has  already  been  thought  and  done.  It 
does  not  create.  Its  chief  function  is 
to  "dig  in,"  to  consolidate  gains,  to  help 
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in  holding  civilization's  line  of  advance. 
It  has  never  been  a  Moses  going  for- 
ward with  glorified  vision  leading  the 
children  of  men  out  into  hitherto  un- 
discovered lands  of  thought  and  action. 
Indeed,  in  the  entire  history  of  the 
school,  no  successful  reform  anywhere 
has  ever  been  initiated  by  it,  though 
many  attempts  have  been  made.  It  is 
the  mind  of  the  group  that  is  dominant, 
that  initiates  things  and  to  which  the 
school  must  respond. 

The  mind  of  the  great  world-group 
has  said  that  there  must  be  peace  on 
earth  and  that  good  will  among  men 
must  prevail.  Sooner  or  later,  states- 
men, diplomats,  generals,  financiers,  the 
captains  of  industry,  everywhere,  must 
bow  in  deference  to  the  will  of  the 
group.  It  is  the  business  of  the  school 
to  assist  in  making  articulate  and  ef- 
fective this  longing  of  the  human  heart 
which  was  never  deeper  or  more  general 
than  now. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Sub-Conference 
Program 

The  National  Education  Association 
has  invited  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  to 
hold  a  sub-conference  of  Pacific  educa- 
tors at  the  Oakland-San  Francisco 
meeting.  As  the  time  at  the  command 
of  the  conference  is  short  it  is  thought 
best  to  center  upon  one  thing  and  try 
to  get  somewhere  with  it,  so,  out  of  the 
recognition  of  the  great  importance  of 
the  school  as  an  agent  of  international- 
ism, it  is  proposed  that  an  inquiry  be 
made  as  to  how  educational  institutions 
and  agencies,  everywhere,  can  best  func- 
tion in  this  field. 

The  program  of  the  Sub-Conference 
as  it  now  stands  follows: 
General  Theme:  How  can  the  educa- 
tional agencies  of  Pacific  countries 
best  promote  international  under- 
standing and  friendliness? 


1.  General  Introductory  Papers  : 

2.  Chief  Divisions  of  School  Systems: 
Institutions  of  Higher  Learning 

(Universities)   

Schools  of  the  Secondary  Division 

(High  Schools)  

Schools  of  the  Elementary  Division 

(Common  Schools)  

3.  Special   Institutions  and  Organiza- 

tions : 

Teacher-training  institutions  

Theological  schools  and  depart- 
ments .... V  

Associations  of  Teachers  

Text-book  publishing  firms  

Public  libraries  

4.  Special  Subjects  of  Study: 

The  Teaching  of  History  

The  Teaching  of  Civics  

The  Teaching  of  Commerce  and 
Economics  

The  Teaching  of  Geography  

The  Teaching  of  Languages  and 
Literature  

The  Teaching  of  the  Arts  

The  Teaching  of  Morals  

(Please  observe:  That  addresses  are 
limited  to  fifteen  minutes  each  and  that 
a  written  copy  of  each  must  be  filed 
with  the  Secretary  as  soon  as  pre- 
sented.) 

Printing  the  Symposium 

It  is  expected  that  every  country  of 
the  Pacific  will  be  represented  on  the 
program  by  its  leaders  in  educational 
thought  and  practice.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  addresses  taken  together  will  com- 
prise a  body  of  practical  suggestions 
for  furthering  international  good  will 
that  educataional  agencies  everywhere 
will  find  helpful.  If  the  program  de- 
velops as  desired  the  Pan-Pacific  Union 
expects  to  undertake  to  print  the 
symposium  and  distribute  it  widely 
among  the  educational  institutions  and 
agencies  of  the  Pacific  region. 
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Mapping  the  Pan-Pacific  Area 


In  the  current  number  of  the  Mid- 
Pacific  Magazine  is  published  an  article 
on  contour  map  making  of  the  United 
States.  The  following  letter  from  Dr. 
William  Bowie,  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Scien- 
tific Council  of  the  Union  will  explain 
its  significance: 

Department  of  Commerce 
U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
Washington 
Mr.  Alexander  Hume  Ford, 
Secy.  Director,  Pan-Pacific  Union 
Honolulu,  Hawaiian  Islands 

My  dear  Mr.  Ford: 

You  will  recall  that  several  weeks 
ago  I  discussed  with  you  the  necessity 
of  having  all  the  land  surface  of  the 
earth  topographically  mapped  as  a  pre- 
liminary step  in  the  discovery  and 
utilization  of  the  material  resources  of 
the  world.  I  have  not  forgotten  my 
promise  to  send  you  a  statement  on  the 
subject,  but  I  do  not  believe  now  that 
such  a  statement  from  me  is  necessary. 
I  have  just  received  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Surveys  and  Maps  of 
the  Federal  Bureaus  of  the  United 
States,  a  mimeographed  statement  en- 
titled "Need  of  Expediting  the  Topo- 
graphic Mapping  of  the  United  States," 
and  I  am  sending  you  my  copy  here- 
with. 

In  my  judgment  this  statement  is  by 
far  the  best  exposition  of  the  necessity 
for  topographic  mapping  that  I  have 
ever  seen  and  I  am  sure  that  you  will 
find  many  paragraphs  in  it  which  could 
well  form  the  text  for  an  article  for 
your  magazine. 

Briefly,  I  look  upon  the  situation 
somewhat  as  follows:  The  people  of 
the  world  have  received  a  great  inheri- 
tance consisting  of  the  material  re- 


sources in  the  form  of  minerals,  lumber, 
water  power,  soil  fertility,  the  animal 
life  on  land  and  sea,  etc.  If  we  act 
wisely  as  the  inheritors  of  this  great 
inheritance  we  will  take  stock  of  what 
has  been  left,  just  as  a  man  would  do 
if  he  inherited  a  business.  The  first 
thing  he  would  do  would  be  to  learn 
what  he  had  in  his  warehouse,  what 
money  he  had  in  bank,  his  debts,  ma- 
chinery, etc.  When  he  had  made  such 
an  inventory  he  would  be  able  to  make 
his  plans  to  live  within  his  income,  and 
pass  on  his  capital,  increased  possibly, 
to  his  descendants. 

We  should  follow  the  same  plan  as 
would  be  adopted  by  the  wise  man  in- 
heriting a  fortune.  We  must  know 
what  our  natural  resources  are,  where 
they  are  located,  how  they  can  be  se- 
cured, and  after  this  has  been  done  we 
can  lay  plans  for  using  such  of  these 
resources  as  are  absolutely  essential  for 
the  life  and  happiness  of  the  present 
generation  and  pass  on  these  resources 
unimpaired  to  generations  to  come.  The 
very  first  step  in  the  discovery  and 
efficient  utilization  of  our  natural  re- 
sources is  to  have  accurate  maps  and 
these  maps  should  cover  not  only  the 
land  areas,  but  also  the  ocean  areas,  for 
in  the  oceans  we  have  a  wonderful  in- 
ternational highway  system  and  also 
they  contain  plant  and  animal  life 
which  will  go  far  towards  providing  the 
fundamental  necessities  for  human  life, 
namely,  food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 

I  believe  that  the  world  little  realizes 
how  absolutely  necessary  it  is  for  us 
to  use  our  natural  resources  in  a  sensi- 
ble way.  There  has  been  too  much  of 
the  attitude  of  the  mind  of  the  man  who 
says  that  when  one  natural  resource  is 
exhausted   some  ingenious  man  will 
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discover  or  invent  something  to  take 
its  place.  This  may  apply  in  some  cases 
but  it  is  a  most  dangerous  state  of  mind 
for  the  human  race  to  adopt. 

I  believe  your  Union  in  conference 
with  engineers,  scientists,  statesmen  and 
others  can  assist  in  bringing  to  the 
people  of  the  Pacific  region  some  of  the 
fundamental  facts  in  regard  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  world  and  the  necessity 
of  conserving  them  for  future  genera- 
tions. I  can  conceive  of  nothing  bigger 
than  this  for  your  Union  to  undertake. 

Colonel  C.  H.  Birdseye,  Chief  Geog- 
rapher of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey, 
Washington,  D.  C,  is  the  Secretary  of 
the  Bureau  of  Surveys  and  Maps,  and 
I  am  sure  that  he  will  send  you  or  any 
others  whom  you  might  name  copies  of 
the  statement  I  am  sending  to  you.  It 
is  possible  that  your  governor  and  some 


of  the  leading  men  in  public  life  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  should  like  this 
statement  called  to  their  attention  and 
I  am  sure  Colonel  Birdseye  will  be  glad 
to  have  copies  sent  to  them. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  al- 
ready started  for  Honolulu  but  I  am 
sending  this  letter  there  for  you  pos- 
sibly would  not  wish  to  be  bothered 
with  it  before  your  arrival  in  Hono- 
lulu. 

I  wish  to  express  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion of  having  had  the  opportunity  of 
talking  with  you  here  in  Washington, 
and  I  wish  you  all  success  in  your 
undertakings. 

With  kind  regards  and  best  wishes, 
1  am, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

WILLIAM  BOWIE. 
Chief,  Division  of  Geodesy. 


The  Second  Pan-Pacific  Science  Congress 

Australia,  August,  1 923 


The  Pan-Pacific  Science  Congress 
will  be  held  in  Melbourne,  Australia, 
from  the  13th  to  the  22d  of  August, 
and  in  Sydney  from  the  23d  of  August 
to  the  3d  of  September.  The  First 
Pan-Pacific  Scientific  Conference  was 
called  by  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  and 
held  in  Honolulu  August  2  to  20,  1920. 
The  second  gathering  is  being  called 
by  the  Australian  National  Research 
Council. 

The  Australian  National  Research 
Council  was  formed  in  1919,  and  is  a 
unit  of  the  International  Research 
Council.  Its  rules  provide  that  the 
Council  shall  consist  of  not  more  than 
100  members  who  shall  be  resident  in 
Australia,  and  shall  contain  two  or 
more  representatives  of  each  of  the 
following  branches  of  Science:  Agri- 
culture, Anthropology,  Astronomy,  Bot- 


any, Chemistry,  Economics  and  Statis- 
tics, Engineering,  Geography,  Geology, 
Mathematics,  Mental  Science  and  Edu- 
cation, Meteorology,  Mining  and  Metal- 
lurgy, Pathology,  Physics,  Physiology, 
Veterinary  Science,  Zoology.  There  is 
no  limit  to  the  number  of  Associate 
Members  which  may  be  appointed. 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  Com- 
monwealth Government  the  Research 
Council  has  been  enabled  to  join  the 
following  International  Unions :  Astron- 
omy, Geodesy  and  Geophysics,  Pure 
and  Applied  Chemistry,  Mathematics. 
Radio-telegraphy. 

In  writing  to  the  Director  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union,  the  honorable  sec- 
retary, Mr.  R.  H.  Cambage,  says: 

"We  are  very  grateful  to  you  for  the 
help  you  are  giving  us  in  connection 
with  the  forthcoming  Pan-Pacific  Sci- 
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ence  Congress  which  is  to  be  held  in 
Australia  next  August." 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  Congress 
he  states: 

"The  tentative  list  of  subjects  for 
papers  and  discussions  thereon  at  the 
Pan-Pacific  Science  Congress  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

"A.  Agriculture  and  Veterinary  Sci- 
ence— Agriculture,  including  soil  prob- 
lems, climate  in  relation  to  crops,  plant 
pathology  and  plant  breeding.  Veter- 
inary Science.  Diseases  of  livestock  in 
the  Pacific  Region;  Methods  of  eradi- 
cation and  control. 

"B.  Anthropology  and  Ethnology — 
Polynesian  and  Melanesian  Races.  Aus- 
tralian Aborigines,  Totems,  Languages, 
Folk  Lore,  Anatomy. 

"C.  Biology  including  Botany,  En- 
tomology. Zoology — Botany.  General 
plant  distribution  in  the  Pacific ;  Floras 
of  Island  Groups  and  of  individual 
Islands.  Entomology.  Insects  harmful 
to  the  planter  and  farmer.  Role  of  in- 
sects in  transmitting  disease  and  the 
control  of  weed  pests.  Zoology.  The 
distribution  of  Animals.  Fisheries. 

"D.  Geography  and  Oceanography. 
Marine  currents.  Continental  shelves. 
Charting  in  the  Pacific. 

"E.  Geology.  Coral  Reefs,  Glacia- 
tion,  Structure  of  the  Pacific  Region, 
Carboniferous  and  Permian  Problem, 
Correlation  of  Cretaceous  and  Kaino- 
zoic  Sediments  in  Pacific,  Mineral  Re- 
sources, Vulcanology,  Geological  Sur- 
veys. 

"F.    Hygiene  and  Climatology — Min- 


ing Hygiene,  Ventilation,  Dust  Preven- 
tion, Tropical  Diseases,  hook-worm,  ma- 
laria. Climate  in  its  relation  to  human 
efficiency. 

"G.  Physics  —  Including  Geodesy, 
Geophysics,  Radiotelegraphy  and  Seis- 
mology: Isostasy,  arc  of  meridian  in 
Australia,  longitude  by  wireless, 
weather  cycles  and  weather  forecast- 
ing. 

It  is  also  understood  that  the  Fisher- 
ies Resolutions  and  papers  presented  at 
the  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference 
will  be  taken  up  for  consideration  at 
the  Australian  gathering.  The  Pan- 
Pacific  Committee  of  the  Australian 
National  Research  Council  is  made  up 
as  follows: 

Anthropology — Professor  Sir  Baldwin 
Spencer,  Dr.  F.  Wood- Jones. 

Botany — Professor  A.  A.  Lawson. 

Entomology — Professor  T.  Harvey 
Johnston. 

Geodesy — Dr.  L.  A.  Cotton,  Dr.  E. 
F.  J.  Love. 

Geography  and  Meteorology — C.  A. 
Sussmilch,  Professor  T.  Griffith  Taylor. 

Geology — E.  C.  Andrews  (secretary), 
Professor  H.  C.  Richards. 

Hygiene — Professor  H.  G.  Chapman, 
Dr.  J.  H.  L.  Cumston,  Dr.  W.  J.  Pen- 
fold. 

Oceanography — Professor  Sir  Edge- 
worth  David  (chairman). 

Seismology — Rev.  E.  F.  Pigot. 

Vulcanology — Professor  E.  W.  Skeats. 

Zoology — Professor  W.  E.  Agar, 
Charles  Hedley. 
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A  Very  Important  Conference 

(San  Francisco  Daily  Commercial  News,  Dec.  29,  1922) 


Such  was  the  Pan-Pacific  gathering 
held  in  Honolulu,  October  26-November 
7,  attended  by  one  hundred  delegates 
representing  the  fifteen  nations  border- 
ing on  the  Pacific,  embracing  four  dif-. 
ferent  religious  faiths — Christian,  Mo- 
hammedan, Buddhist  and  Confuscians. 

One  of  the  important  conclusions 
reached  was  to  recommend  the  forma- 
tion of  a  permanent  Pan-Pacific  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  in  cooperation  with 
all  of  the  Boards  of  Trade  and  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  in  Pacific  lands. 

Twenty-two  resolutions  were  adopted, 
bearing  on  practically  every  relation- 
ship that  might  be  called  into  play  be- 
tween the  participating  nations. 

Until  it  is  possible  to  establish  a  per- 
manent organization  it  is  recommended 
that  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  institute  a 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Council  as  an 
advisory  committee  to  the  Union  in  con- 
nection with  such  follow-up  work  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary  to  promote 
the  purposes  of  the  temporary  or- 
ganization. 

The  conference  made  no  demand,  but 
merely  expressed  the  hope  that  the  sev- 
eral governments  would  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  calling  the  gatherings  and 
defraying  the  expenses  of  publication  of 
proceedings — which  is  not  only  reason- 
able but  unusually  modest  under  the 
circumstances,  the  proceedings  of  such 
affairs  being  in  a  very  considerable 
degree  useful,  constructive  international 
propaganda. 

A  Pan-Pacific  Museum  was  favored, 
to  be  supported  by  the  various  govern- 
ments and  a  recommendation  was  made 
that  the  Union  take  steps  to  bring  to- 
gether, into  better  acquaintance  and  co- 
operation, representatives  of  universities 


in  Pacific  lands  offering  commercial 
instruction.  It  was  also  urged  that  the 
governments  make  every  effort  to  pre- 
vent the  exportation  or  transmission  of 
harmful  drugs  from  one  Pacific  country 
to  another. 

The  organization  of  a  Pan-Pacific  In- 
formation Bureau,  with  branches  in 
the  large  cities,  was  urged  as  the  best 
means  of  providing  accurate  informa- 
tion of  the  countries  of  the  Pacific. 

It  was  suggested  as  the  most  effec- 
tive form  of  publicity  that  the  radio 
be  employed  to  transmit  commercial 
messages  at  the  usual  commercial  rates, 
and  that  news  messages  be  transmitted 
at  low  rates  necessary  for  providing 
regular  news  reports. 

In  order  that  more  might  be  known 
about  the  habits  and  location  of  certain 
natural  resources  and  that  such  raids 
upon  them  as  are  suggested  by  commer- 
cial greed  even  to  the  point  of  extinc- 
tion might  be  more  effectively  regulat- 
ed, or  curbed,  it  was  suggested  that  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Pacific  con- 
fer for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an 
international  commission  for  the  scien- 
tific study  of  the  biology,  physics,  and 
chemistry  of  the  Pacific  in  the  interest 
of  the  restoration,  proper  utilization 
and  conservation  of  its  vanishing  ma- 
terial resources. 

With  this  record  of  effort  carefully 
and  intelligently  prosecuted  to  a  genaral- 
ly  satisfactory  conclusion,  the  fourth 
gathering  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  goes 
into  history  as  the  forerunner,  let  us 
hope,  of  a  permanent  organization  which 
shall,  in  its  way,  do  much  for  the  pro- 
motion of  peace  and  international  com- 
mercial exchange,  and  development  be- 
tween the  nations  of  the  Pacific. 
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A  History  of  the  Pacific 

By  BOYS  OF  THE  PACIFIC 
(From  The  Honolulu  Advertiser  Jan.  23,  1923) 


"What  I  consider  to  be  the  most  in- 
teresting event  in  the  history  of  each 
Pacific  country"  will  be  the  only  guide 
given  the  children  of  Hawaii  for  the 
contest  that  may  result  in  a  compre- 
hensive history  of  Pacific  lands  for 
use  in  public  schools  throughout  the 
Pacific  area. 

This  was  the  decision  reached  at  a 
luncheon  meeting  yesterday  of  the  com- 
mittee of  arrangements  for  the  contest, 
and  the  director  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union.  It  was  decided  that  the  con- 
test would  be  open  for  all  the  school 
and  university  students  in  the  Territory, 
each  contestant  to  select  the  Pacific 
country  he  will  write  about  and  the  big 
interesting  event  in  that  country  on 
which  his  essay  will  be  based,  the  es- 
says to  run  from  500  to  2500  words  in 
length. 

At  the  luncheon  yesterday  the  follow- 
ing committee  on  arrangements  for  the 
contest  was  appointed:  Dr.  S.  C.  Lee 
of  the  University  of  Hawaii,  chairman ; 
Dr.  A.  L.  Andrews,  Pr.  T.  Harada, 
B.  O.  Wist,  principal  of  the  normal 
school;  and  Vaughan  MacCaughey, 
superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
This  committee  is  at  work  and  will 
meet  again  Saturday. 

Alexander  Hume  Ford,  director  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union,  some  time  ago 
offered  a  prize  of  $25  each  for  the  best 
historical  essays  written  during  1923 
on  each  Pacific  country,  by  a  school  or 
University  student  in  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii. 

At  the  luncheon  yesterday  it  was  de- 
cided to  make  the  series  of  Pan-Pacific 
visual  education  lectures  fit  in  with  the 
plan  for  aiding  the  school  students  in 


gathering  data  for  their  essays  on  the 
history  of  Pacific  lands.  William 
McCluskey  ,was  appointed  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  visual  education  work. 

Professor  Arthur  Hauck,  president  of 
Oahu  College,  will  cooperate,  establish- 
ing an  educational  movie  theatre  at 
Punahou  and  building  a  storage  house 
for  the  films  and  lantern  slides.  Di- 
rector Ford  will  entertain  about  60  of 
the  advanced  Punahou  students  at  a 
visual  education  supper  on  Friday  eve- 
ning and  follow  the  matter  up.  Yester- 
day he  accompanied  Superintendent 
MacCaughey  on  a  visit  to  the  winner  of 
the  American  Legion  prize  essay,  Ah 
Sing  Ching  at  Ewa,  to  interest  him  and 
the  children  of  Ewa  in  the  coming  con- 
test. 

"Here  is  a  boy  in  a  Hawaiian  school, 
only  13  years  of  age,"  said  Ford  yester- 
day, "who  wins  first  prize  in  an  inter- 
national literary  contest.  I  believe  we 
are  going  to  have  some  startling  sur- 
prises when  our  school  boys  and  girls 
write  little  histories  of  Japan,  China, 
the  United  States,  Latin  America,  Siam, 
Australasia,  Siberia,  the  Philippines, 
Java,  and  other  Pacific  countries.  It  is 
going  to  be  of  surprising  interest  to 
learn  what  our  young  people  consider 
the  most  important  historic  events  in  the 
several  lands  of  the  Pacific.  However, 
it  is  what  they  will  learn  of  each  others' 
countries  during  the  coming  year  of 
study  that  I  hope  will  lay  a  firm  foun- 
dation here  for  better  understanding 
and  cooperation  among  those  of  all 
races  in  Hawaii  during  the  years  to 
come." 

This  form  of  contest  is  recommended 
by  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  to  the  edu- 
cational boards  of  all  Pacific  lands. 
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An  organization  not  in  any  way  an  agency  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  other  Pacific  Government,  but  having  their  good-will 
in  bringing  about  friendly  and  unofficial  gatherings  of  the  leaders  from  the 
peoples  of  Pacific  lands  in  different  lines  of  thought  and  action  that  there 
may  grow  throughout  the  Pacific  area  better  understanding  with  real  coopera- 
tion for  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  all  Pacific  peoples. 

The  invitaticms  to  participate  in  the  Pan-Pacific  Conferences  are  forwarded 
through  Federal  or  other  channels,  and  Government  appropriations  are  some- 
times made  to  aid  these,  but  the  Conferences  are  held  entirely  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Union  and  not  under  those  of  any  government.  An  entire 
freedom  of  discussion  exists  that  would  be  difficult  to  secure  at  an  official  con- 
ference or  at  one  called  in  an  official  manner.  Affiliated  or  working  with  the 
Union  are  Educational  and  Scientific  bodies,  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
kindred  bodies,  striving  for  the  advancement  of  Pacific  Communities,  and  for 
a  greater  cooperation  among  and  between  the  people  of  all  races  in  Pacific 
lands.    Its  central  office  is  in  Honolulu  at  the  ocean  crossroads. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  is  incorporated  with  an  International  Board  of 
Trustees,  representing  the  different  races  of  the  Pacific. 

The  following  are  the  main  objects  set  forth  in  the  charter  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union: 

1.  To  call  in  conference  delegates  from  all  Pacific  peoples  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  and  furthering  the  interests  common  to  Pacific  nations. 

2.  To  maintain  in  Hawaii  and  other  Pacific  lands  bureaus  of  information 
and  education  concerning  matters  of  interest  to  the  people  of  the  Pacific,  and  to 
disseminate  to  the  world  information  of  every  kind  of  progress  and  opportunity 
in  Pacific  lands,  and  to  promote  the  comfort  and  interests  of  all  visitors. 

3.  To  aid  and  assist  those  in  all  Pacific  communities  to  better  understand 
each  other,  and  to  work  together  for  the  furtherance  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
land  of  their  adoption,  and,  through  them,  to  spread  abroad  about  the  Pacific 
the  friendly  spirit  of  inter-racial  cooperation. 

4.  To  assist  and  to  aid  the  different  races  in  lands  of  the  Pacific  to  co- 
operate in  local  fairs,  to  raise  produce,  and  to  create  home  manufactured  goods. 

5.  To  own  real  estate,  erect  buildings  needed  for  housing  exhibits,  pro- 
vided and  maintained  by  the  respective  local  committees. 

6.  To  maintain  a  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Museum,  and  Art  Gallery. 

7.  To  create  dioramas,  gather  exhibits,  books  and  other  Pan-Pacific 
material  of  educational  or  instructive  value. 

8.  To  promote  and  conduct  a  Pan-Pacific  Exposition  of  the  handicrafts  of 
the  Pacific  peoples,  of  their  works  of  art,  and  scenic  dioramas  of  the  most 
beautiful  bits  of  Pacific  lands,  or  illustrating  great  Pacific  industries. 

9.  To  establish  and  maintain  a  permanent  college  and  "clearing  house"  of 
information  (printed  and  otherwise)  concerning  the  lands,  commerce,  peoples, 
and  trade  opportunities  in  countries  of  the  Pacific,  creating  libraries  of  commer- 
cial knowledge,  and  training  men  in  this  commercial  knowledge  of  Pacific  lands. 

10.  To  secure  the  cooperation  and  support  of  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments, chambers  of  commerce,  city  governments,  and  of  individuals. 

11.  To  enlist  for  this  work  of  publicity  in  behalf  of  Alaska,  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines,  Federal  aid  and  financial  support,  as  well  as 
similar  cooperation  and  support  from  all  Pacific  governments. 

12.  To  bring  all  nations  and  peoples  about  the  Pacific  Ocean  into  closer 
friendly  and  commercial  contact  and  relationship. 
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Good  Relations  Clubs  Adopt  Charter 

(From  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin.) 


At  a  gathering  of  the  delegates 
Tuesday  night  from  the  American,  Chi- 
nese, Japanese  and  Filipino  Good  Rela- 
tions Clubs  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union, 
a  constitution  was  adopted,  common  to 
all  of  the  clubs,  but  with  each  organi- 
ation  making  its  own  rules  of  pro- 
cedure. 

The  objects  of  this  club  shall  be: 
Section  1.  To  establish  and  main- 
tain an  organization,  affiliated  with  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union  and  to  co-operate 
with  it  in  its  work.  Membership  shall 
be  open  to  any  respectable  male  of  Chi- 
nese (Japanese,  American,  Hawaiian, 
etc.)  ancestry  or  birth  who  is  a  resident 
of  Honolulu  and  who  is  willing  to  do 
his  part  in  bringing  about  better  rela- 
tions and  fellowship  between  the  dif- 
ferent races  living  in  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands. 

Section  2.  To  cooperate  with  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union  in  the  special  en- 
tertainment of  distinguished  visitors 
from  Pacific  lands  to  Hawaii. 

Section  3.  To  study  the  best  meth- 
ods of  making  known  to  the  world  the 
splendid  opportunities  that  Hawaii  and 
the  Pacific  offer  to  men  of  all  races. 

Section  4.  To  induce  the  young  men 
of  other  Pacific  races  to  establish  or- 
ganizations kindred  in  purpose  to  that 
of  the  Good  Relations  Club  of  Hono- 
lulu. 

Section  5.  To  speak  well  of  the  ef- 
forts of  individuals  and  groups  of  other 
races  that  are  working  for  the  welfare 
of  Hawaii  and  the  Pacific. 

Section  6.  To  bring  together  in 
friendly  gathering  and  co-operative 
work  all  those  of  the  community  of 


every  race  who  wish  to  do  something 
to  make  the  city  or  territory  better  be- 
cause they  have  lived  in  it. 

Section  7.  To  hold  a  gathering 
around  the  banquet  table  once  a  year 
of  the  young  peoples  of  all  nationali- 
ties of  the  Pacific,  resident  in  Hono- 
lulu, who  wish  to  attend  and  express 
their  willingness  to  co-operate  in  the 
movement  to  bring  the  peoples  of  the 
Pacific  into  better  understanding. 

Section  8.  To  make  the  advantages 
of  the  Pacific  better  known  to  the 
world. 

Section  9.  To  eschew  all  politics 
and  religious  matters  at  the  gatherings 
of  the  club,  and  to  work  earnestly  for 
the  attainment  of  any  object  that  is  for 
the  good  of  either  Hawaii  or  the  Pa- 
cific at  large. 

Section  10.  To  discover  and  develop 
speakers  in  the  club  whose  gratuitous 
services  might  be  of  benefit  to  the 
community  or  the  territory  or  the  Pa- 
cific area. 

Section  11.  To  keep  in  touch  with 
similar  luncheon  clubs  in  Hawaii;  to 
exchange  speakers  with  these  and  to 
promote  the  bringing  about  of  annual 
conventions  of  delegates  from  those 
bodies. 

The  delegates  planned  for  various 
joint  activities  of  their  bodies  as  well 
as  for  a  series  of  monthly  dinners  at 
which  all  of  the  several  club  members 
would  meet  each  other.  Each  club 
will  hold  its  own  weekly  luncheon  or 
dinner  and  the  liaison  coflimittee  will 
do  the  general  planning  for  programs 
and  speakers. 
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The  Pan-Pacific  Conservation  Conference 

(From  Honolulu  Advertiser) 


Local  work  of  the  Pan-Pacific  con- 
servation conference  was  formally 
launched  at  the  luncheon  yesterday  giv- 
en by  Alexander  Hume  Ford,  director 
of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  to  the  en- 
tomologists and  other  scientists  of  the 
city  interested  in  conservation  work. 
The  matter  of  the  conference  was  freely 
discussed  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  a 
local  Pan-Pacific  conservation  confer- 
ence will  be  held  early  next  year  under 
the  direction  of  the  local  committee  so 
that  the  conservation  needs  in  Hawaii 
may  be  adequately  presented  at  the  con- 
ference in  July,  1924. 

After  explaining  the  work  already 
done  in  Washington  and  elsewhere  to- 
ward the  holding  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
conservation  conference,  Ford,  on  be- 
half of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  asked 
those  present  to  act  as  a  local  commit- 
tee to  take  charge  of  its  work  and  se- 
lect its  own  chairman  and  secretary. 
This  was  done. 

H.  P.  Agee,  director  of  the  H.  S.  P. 
A.  Experiment  Station,  was  unanimous- 
ly elected  chairman,  and  Professor  D.  L. 
Crawford,  of  the  University  of  Hawaii, 
Secretary,  with  the  following  on  the 
committee,  with  power  to  add  thereto: 

George  Cooke,  E.  M.  Ehrhorn,  W.  M. 
Giffard,  D.  T.  Fullaway,  A.  H.  Ford, 
C.  S.  Judd,  H.  L.  Kelley,  F.  G.  Krauss, 
O.  H.  Swezey,  J.  M.  Westgate  and  G. 
P.  Wilder. 

It  was  stated  that  about  a  year  ago 
the  matter  of  the  Pan-Pacific  conserva- 
tion conference  was  taken  up  with  Dr. 
L.  O.  Howard  of  Washington,  perhaps 
the  world's  leading  entomologist,  and  a 
number  of  scientists  in  the  national  cap- 
ital, and  it  was  then  planned  to  hold 
the  conservation  conference  in  Hono- 


lulu in  July,  1924,  as  at  that  time  Dr. 
Howard  could  be  present  to  preside. 

It  was  stated  further  that  at  the  com- 
mercial conference  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  was  requested  to  call  this  con- 
ference and  the  resolution  was  passed 
urging  the  governments  to  send  dele- 
gates and  make  appropriations  toward 
the  expenses  of  the  conference. 

The  follow-up  wdrk  done  by  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union  has  brought  numerous 
replies  from  government  officials  and 
others  giving  assurance  that  the  con- 
ference would  have  their  support.  Gov- 
ernor-General Leonard  Wood  of  the 
Philippines  wrote  he  would  be  glad  to 
prepare  a  paper  and  expected  to  be  able 
to  send  delegates.  Kindred  replies  have 
been  received  from  other  Pacific  coun- 
tries. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed  it  was 
tentatively  decided  that  the  scope  of 
the  coming  conference  should  take  in 
food  conservation  in  all  its  branches, 
beginning  with  entomology  or  the  study 
of  insect  pests  that  are  injurious  to  ag- 
riculture, as  well  as  to  animal  life,  in- 
cluding the  fish  in  the  sea. 

The  main  object  of  the  conference 
will  be  to  indicate  how,  through  scien- 
tific conservation,  the  waters  of  the 
Pacific  may  in  time  be  made  to  yield 
sufficient  food  supply  to  feed  the  whole 
world,  while  its  lands  may  be  made  to 
supply  the  world  with  grain  and  other 
foodstuffs,  and  the  animal  food  supply 
of  the  world  might  well  be  raised  in 
Pacific  lands,  particularly  those  in  the 
tropical  regions. 

The  committee  will  get  to  work  at 
once  and  formulate  tentative  plans  to 
be  submitted  to  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard  and 
the  conservation  men  in  Washington 
who  are  working  out  their  ideas  of  a 
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tentative  agenda,  and  these  will  be  sent 
around  the  Pacific  with  the  approval 
of  the  different  governments. 

The  conservation  conference  will  be 
entirely  unofficial,  but  it  is  expected 
that  following  precedent  the  invitations 
from  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  will  be  for- 
warded by  the  State  Department  and 
that  different  countries  will  send  dele- 
gates, appropriate  funds  and  participate 
in  the  conference  in  an  unofficial  man- 
ner ;  that  is,  no  delegate  will  be  allowed 
to  commit  his  government.  He  speaks 
merely  for  himself  and  the  resolutions 
passed  at  the  conference  are  then  re- 
ferred to  the  different  governments  and 
different  organizations  interested  for 
their  approval. 

The  Melbourne  Pan-Pacific  science 
congress,  to  be  held  in  August  of  this 
year,  came  up  for  discussion,  and  it  was 
suggested  that  the  delegates  who  attend 


this  might  bring  back  a  resume  of  the 
work  accomplished  there  so  far  as  sci- 
entific conservation  is  concerned,  and 
send  this  out  to  the  delegates  who  will 
attend  the  conservation  conference,  and 
that  the  co-operation  of  the  Melbourne 
congress  and  any  suggestions  be  in- 
vited. 

At  the  close  of  the  luncheon  cans  of 
mangoes  pwt  up  in  the  Philippine^  and 
brought  to  Honolulu  by  a  commercial 
Conference  delegate,  T.  R.  Yangco,  were 
opened  and  the  contents  enjoyed  while 
the  discussion  was  resumed  as  to  how 
Hawaii  might  send  out  to  the  world 
her  canned  fruits  and  win  for  them  the 
same  fame  and  renown  enjoyed  by  the 
Hawaiian  pineapple. 

The  officers  of  the  committee  assured 
the  members  that  they  would  at  once 
get  busy  and  prepare  for  another  meet- 
ing in  a  few  days. 


Good  Relations  Committees 

(Editorial  from  Nippu  Jiji) 


Under  the  auspices  of  the  Pan- Pacific 
Union,  meetings  are  being  held  almost 
every  day  at  Laniakea.  Among  the 
meetings  are  the  12-12-12  meetings  of 
Americans,  Japanese  and  Chinese,  which 
have  been  kept  up  for  several  years. 
There  are  also  meetings  of  young  men 
and  students  of  various  nationalities 
who  are  citizens  of  tomorrow. 

The  object  of  the  meetings  is  not  only 
to  form  social  acquaintances  and  mutual 
friendship,  but  to  achieve  something 
higher,  something  nobler.  Alexander 
Hume  Ford,  director  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union,  is  putting  heart  and  soul  into 
the  work  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
object.  We  admire  his  spirit;  we  mar- 
vel at  his  enthusiasm. 

Director  Ford  is  holding  the  meetings, 
knowing  that  Hawaii  is  the  nucleus  of 
the  Pan-Pacific  Union  and  center  of  its 


activities.  No  matter  how  ideal  may  be 
the  friendship  and  peace  between  the 
countries  of  the  Pacific,  without  unity 
and  understanding  among  the  different 
races  in  Hawaii  where  the  cultures  of 
the  East  and  West  come  into  contact, 
the  greater  part  of  the  Pan-Pacific  work 
would  lose  its  significance.  The  direc- 
tor of  the  Union  realizes  this  point. 
He  is,  therefore,  concentrating  his  ef- 
forts for  better  relations  in  Hawaii, 
which  we  emphatically  endorse. 

The  meetings  of  various  races  and 
citizens  of  different  ancestry  are  taking 
a  definite  shape  in  the  form  of  Good 
Relations  Committees  and  Clubs.  The 
Good  Relations  Committees  are  com- 
posed of  Americans  and  Japanese,  Am- 
ericans and  Chinese,  Japanese  and  Chi- 
nese, British  Colonials  and  Americans. 
Hawaiians  and  Americans,  and  Island 
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and  Latin  Pacific- Americans,  who  under- 
stand two  languages,  the  language  of 
their  own  and  that  of  the  race  that 
makes  the  other  half  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

When  a  dispute  arises  between  two 
races  in  these  Islands,  say  between  Am- 
ericans and  Japanese,  the  American- 
Japanese  Good  Relations  Committee  will 
be  called  upon  to  investigate  the  dis- 
pute and  iron  it  out.  Similarly,  when 
differences  arise  between  Americans  and 
Chinese,  the  American-Chinese  Good 
Relations  Committee  will  be  called  up- 
on to  act.  If  this  could  be  done,  mis- 
understanding and  friction  resulting 
from  lack  of  knowledge  of  one  lan- 
guage or  the  other  and  from  improper 
information,  could  be  avoided  and  in- 


terracial troubles  in  Hawaii  be  reduced 
to  the  minimum. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  is  working, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  knit  the  different 
races  in  Hawaii  into  a  closer  fabric,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  is  leading  the  rising 
generations,  thus  linking  the  present 
and  the  future. 

Union  between  races  is  one  unity. 
Union  between  the  present  and  future 
is  another  unity.  When  these  two  kinds 
of  unity  are  realized  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  shall  have  attained  its  crowning 
ideal.  There  is  yet  a  long  way  to  go. 
The  work  will  not  be  easy.  But  we  all 
will  come  to  our  final  destination  if  the 
different  races  of  these  Islands  will 
move  forward  industriously  and  pa- 
tiently with  one  common  object  in 
mind. 


The  Silk  Mission 


The  American  Silk  Mission  from  the 
Silk  Association  of  America  passed 
through  Hawaii  on  the  "President 
Cleveland"  recently  and  were  guests  at 
an  evening  conference  with  the  Hono- 
lulu Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union.  The  matter  of  es- 
tablishing a  silk  mill  in  Honolulu  was 
discussed.  Mr.  D.  E.  Douty  of  the 
party  was  one  of  the  delegates  to  the 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  and 


at  that  time  spoke  of  the  possibility 
that  Hawaii  may  be  a  center  for  the 
silk  industry.  No  definite  decision  was 
reached  but  the  leading  business  men 
of  Honolulu  learned  much  of  the  silk 
industry  and  at  a  later  date  the  matter 
will  be  taken  up  again.  The  silk  men 
in  the  party  were:  Eugene  Atwood, 
Edwin  S.  Bayer,  Edward  E.  Bradley, 
Austin  Cheney,  Ward  Cheney,  D.  E. 
Douty,  Myron  S.  Falk,  James  A.  Gold- 
smith, Card  Schoen,  Ray  J.  Schwartz. 


In  the  December  number  of  the  Mid- 
Pacific  Magazine  the  article  on  "Coal 
in  Central  Queensland,"  by  General  W. 


G.  Thompson,  was  credited  to  Captain 
T.  Rhodes,  who  contributed  an  article 
on  "Cotton  in  Queensland." 
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Good  Relations  Club  of  American-Japanese 

(From  Honolulu  Advertiser.) 


The  Good  Relations  Club  of  the 
young  Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry 
was  organized  last  night  at  Laniakea 
as  a  department  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union.  There  were  20  young  men  of 
Japanese  ancestry  at  the  gathering, 
many  of  these  being  sons  of  men  whose 
names  are  well  known  in  the  commu- 
nity. Among  these  were  Jun  Harada, 
son  of  Dr.  Harada  of  the  University 
of  Hawaii ;  Shigeo  Soga,  son  of  Y. 
Soga,  editor  of  the  Nippu  Jiji ;  Istuo 
Katsuki,  son  of  Dr.  Katsuki;  S.  Maru- 
yama,  of  the  Nippu  Jiji;  Kenji  Hamada 
Yuji  Miyamoto,  H.  Nogami. 

There  were  many  professions  repre- 
sented among  them,  as  follows: 

Goichi  Nakamoto,  Pacific  Engineer- 
ing Company,  engineer;  C.  Umemoto, 
416  North  Vineyard  street,  insurance 
man ;  Tsumika  Maneki,  H.  S.  P.  A.  Ex. 
St'n.  chemist;  C.  H.  Yamamoto,  Royal 
School,  teacher;  T.  Kawamoto,  Pond 
Co.,  bookkeeper;  George  H.  Sueoka, 
Mills  School,  bookkeeper ;  George  Iwas- 
aki,  Hawaiian  board  office,  bookkeep- 
er; Senichi  Kobayashi,  American  Fac- 
tors, bookkeeper;  H.  Ichijo,  Liberty 
House,  salesman ;  Kosaku  Iwasaki, 
clerk ;  A.  Horibe,  Yokohama  Specie 
Bank,  clerk ;  Y.  Masunaga,  business ; 
Charles  Murakami,  American  Optical 
Company,  opticalman ;  Jiro  Motokawa, 
American  Factors,  clerk. 

After  Director  Ford  of  the  Pan-Pa- 
cific Union  had  outlined  the  objects  of 
the  gathering,  C.  N.  Kurokawa  was 
elected  as  temporary  chairman,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up 
a  constitution  and  by-laws  for  the 
Shinko  Club,  which  being  translated 
means  "Good  Relations  Club." 

The  constitution  committee  will  meet 
at  Laniakea  Saturday  at  the  lunch  hour 


when  the  Chinese  "Good  Relations 
Club"  adopts  its  constitution,  and  it  is 
very  likely  that  the  constitutions  of  the 
two  clubs  will  be  identical  in  wording. 

There  were  20  speakers  at  the  meet- 
ing last  night  at  the  banquet  table,  and 
each  had  a  practical  suggestion  for 
bringing  the  races  into  closer  co-opera- 
tion and  understanding. 

Speaking  of  the  talks  after  the  ban- 
quet, Alexander  Hume  Ford,  who  was 
host,  said:  "I  cannot  recall  when  1 
have  ever  heard  so  many  brief  speeches 
so  filled  with  wisdom  and  practical  sug- 
gestions. Every  one  of  them  was  in 
perfect  English,,  and  all  of  them  prac- 
tical. Young  Soga  expressed  a  hope 
that  if  he  succeeded  his  father  as  ed- 
itor of  the  Nippu  Jiji  that  he  might  be 
able  to  tell  everyone  in  English  in  his 
paper,  that  all  might  understand,  just 
what  the  Japanese  are  thinking  about, 
without  the  danger  of  misunderstand- 
ing through  translation.  He  seemed  to 
think  that  by  the  time  he  takes  hold 
the  English-speaking  clientele  among 
Japanese  will  far  outnumber  those  who 
do  not  read  English.  No  one  botherel 
his  head  about  the  language  school 
question,  as  the  younger  generation  is 
not  seemingly  interested. 

One  of  the  speakers  made  practical 
suggestions  for  canning  Japanese  vege- 
tables grown  here,  instead  of  importing 
them  in  great  quantities  from  Japan  at 
a  high  price.  All  agreed  to  co-operate 
with  each  other  in  the  study  of  intro- 
ducing new  industries  in  Japan  that 
would  keep  everyone  busy,  for  it  was 
agreed  that  the  sons  of  immigrants 
here  who  have  attended  the  public 
schools  will  never  return  as  laborers  on 
the  soil. 
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Suggestions  were  made  as  to  how  the 
young  men  of  Japanese,  American  and 
Chinese  and  other  ancestries  might  get 
together  for  the  good  of  Hawaii  and 
the  development  of  her  resources  and 
opportunities.  A  number  expressed 
their  hope  that  the  several  "Good  Re- 
lations Clubs"  would  frequently  enter- 
tain each  other,  that  the  young  men  of 
Pacific  ancestries  in  Hawaii  might  get 
together  and  learn  how  to  work  in 
unison  for  their  own  advancement  and 
for  the  good  of  the  community." 

The  Jinko  Club  will  gather  again  next 
week,  and  probably  set  a  luncheon  or 
dinner  hour  for  regular  weekly  meet- 
ings.   At  the  next  meeting  the  constitu- 


tion will  be  adopted  and  the  permanent 
officers  elected. 

Willis  T.  Pope  of  the  U.  S.  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  will  be  the 
guest  of  the  Che  Hao  Kan-Chung  Hui 
(Good  Relations  Club)  at  Laniakea  'on 
Saturday  at  luncheon. 

Pope  will  tell  the  young  Chinese 
members  of  this  Pan-Pacific  Club  how 
they  may  create  new  industries  that 
will  create  additional  commercial  rela- 
tions between  Hawaii  and  other  Pacific 
lands. 

The  Che  Hao  Kan-Chung  Hui  will 
adopt  its  constitution  and  by-laws  at 
this  meeting. 


Better  Relations 

(From  Honolulu  Advertiser.) 


At  the  weekly  luncheon  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Club  today  at  Laniakea  the 
matter  of  the  appointment  of  good  re- 
lations committees  will  be  discussed. 
Already  the  younger  sets  of  Americans, 
Chinese  and  Japanese  have  been  organ- 
ized and  are  functioning  at  regular 
weekly  gatherings.  Steps  have  been 
taken  for  some  time  by  the  director  of 
the  Pan-Pacific  Union  to  bring  togeth- 
er the  older  heads  of  the  community 
into  a  body  that  will  seek  means  of 
bringing  about  not  only  better  relations 
among  the  races  here  in  Hawaii,  but 
who  will  make  the  whole  Pacific  their 
field. 

Speaking  on  this  subject,  Director 
Alexander  Hume  Ford  said:  "It  is  all 
very  well  tb  have  an  American-Japan- 
ese good  relations  society.  Fine,  I  believe 
in  it,  but  unless  there  is  a  Japanese- 
Chinese  good  relations  society,  and  an 
American-Chinese  good  relations  soci- 
ety, and  a  committee  of  all  of  these 
bringing  the  British  colonials  into  bet- 


ter understanding  with  all  the  races  of 
the  Pacific — well,  what's  the  use?  We 
only  build  up  a  few  more  international 
cliques,  and  you  have  one  set  or  com- 
bination of  races  opposing  the  desires 
and  ambitions  of  another  set. 

"Franklin  K.  Lane  was  right;  here 
in  the  Pacific  with  no  long  traditions 
of  wars,  where  our  very  name  means 
Peace,  is  the  place  to  begin  the  real 
world  •  league  of  nations — even  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  concedes  this,  and  is 
working  for  it. 

"Our  plan  in  the  Pan-Pacific  Union 
is  to  appoint  committees  of  all  races  to 
work  with  each  other  for  better  under- 
standing. There  will  be  the  Japanese- 
American  committee  and  the  Chinese- 
American  committee,  but  the  Japanese 
and  Chinese  members  of  these  two  com- 
mittees will  form  a  third  committee, 
the  Japanese-Chinese  Good  Relations 
Committee.  We  feel  also  that  perhaps 
there  may  be  a  better  feeling  and  un- 
derstanding between  our  Anglo-Saxons 
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and  the  Polynesians  here,  and  on  this 
committee  every  man,  whether  of  Amer- 
ican or  Hawaiian  descent,  speaks  both 
English  and  Hawaiian.  On  all  com- 
mittees there  are  those  who  speak  both 
languages.  The  following  is  the  list 
of  those  who  have  been  asked  to  serve 
">n  the  better  relations  committees  of 
the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  and  the  branches 
of  the  union  in  all  Pacific  lands  will  be 
asked  to  appoint  kindred  committees  to 
work  in  co-operation  with  those  in  Ha- 
waii : 

Japan- America. 

H.  B.  Schwartz,  W.  D.  Westervelt, 
L.  R.  Killam,  L.  A.  Thurston,  S.  C. 
Huber,  W.  F.  Frear. 

T.  Harada,  I.  Mori,  U.  Okumura,  T. 
Katsunuma,  M.  Masuda,  B.  M.  Mat- 
suzawa. 

China-  Ameiica. 

W.  R.  Castle,  Cyril  Damon,  F.  E. 
Stafford,  Clarence  Cooke,  L.  T.  Peck, 
E.  A.  Mott-Smith. 

Dai  Yen  Chang,  C.  K.  Ai,  F.  K.  Yap, 
S.  C.  Lee,  Dai  Tung  Pang,  A.  Y.  Char. 

Japan-China. 

T.  Harada,  I.  Mori,  U.  Okumura,  T. 
Katsunuma,  M.  Masuda,  B.  M.  Mat- 
suzawa. 


Dai  Yen  Chang,  C.  K.  Ai,  F.  K.  Yap, 
S.  C.  Lee,  Dai  Tung  Pang,  A.  Y.  Char. 

British  Colonial-America. 

W.  G.  Hall,  W.  F.  Kennedy,  Tom 
Wright,  W.  A.  Dease,  L  de  V.  Norton, 
C.  F.  Maxwell. 

F.  L.  James,  G.  J.  Waller,  Twigg 
Smith,  H.  Gooding  Field,  H.  E.  Ver- 
non, S.  D.  Porteus. 

Island  and  Latin  Pacific-America. 

H.  M.  Von  Holt,  D.  H.  Klinefelter, 
T.  F.  Sedgwick,  H.  W.  Metcalf,  Ronald 
McGrew,  C.  A.  Hills. 

E.  S.  Goodhue,  W.  Fajardo,  Jem 
Bonilla,  C.  Wadhana,  C.  F.  Reppun. 
John  T.  Gulick. 

Hawaii-America. 

G.  Wilder,  H.  P.  Judd,  George  Cas- 
tle, L.  McCandless,  R.  C.  Lydecker, 
Vaughan  MacCaughey. 

Eben  Low,  Mayor  Wilson,  Fred 
Beckley,  Chas.  King,  John  Wise,  A. 
Akana. 

Anyone  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union  in  bringing  about 
better  understanding  and  co-operation 
among  the  peoples  of  the  Pacific  is  in- 
vited to  attend  the  weekly  luncheons  on 
Mondays  at  Laniakea. 
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Pan-Pacific  Union  History  Essay  Contest 


(From  Honolulu  Advertiser) 


The  Pan-Pacific  Union  essay  contest 
on  the  history  of  Pacific  countries  will 
begin  at  once  in  the  public  schools,  and 
coordinated  with  this  there  will  be  a 
series  of  weekly  illustrated  pictures  on 
the  countries  of  the  Pacific  at  three  the- 
atres in  different  parts  of  the  city. 

A  joint  committee  meeting  was  held 
yesterday  at  th^  office  of  the  Pan-Pa- 
cific Union  of  those  in  charge  of  the 
essay  contest  and  the  visual  education 
program.  The  rules  of  the  contest  for 
the  historical  essays  were  unanimously 
adopted  by  Prof.  S.  C.  Lee,  University 
of  Hawaii,  chairman;  Prof.  Vaughan 
MacCaughey,  superintendent  of  public 
instruction;  Dr.  A.  L.  Anrlrews,  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii ;  Dr.  T.  Harada,  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii,  and  B.  O.  Wist,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Normal  School. 

In  order  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the 
young  people  of  Hawaii  in  the  coun- 
tries bordering  on  the  great  Pacific,  to 
the  end  of  achieving  a  better  under- 
standing of  their  civilizations,  aspira- 
tions and  their  contributions  to  the 
world  progress,  the  Pan-Pacific  Union 
inaugurates  an  annual  essay  contest,  the 
subject  for  which  and  for  this  year  is: 
"What  I  consider  to  be  the  most  inter- 
esting event  in  the  history  of  

(History  of  Australia,  Canada,  Central 
America,  China,  Netherlands  Indies, 
French  Possessions  of  the  Pacific,  Ha- 
waii, Japan,  mainland  United  States  of 
America,  Malay  States,  Mexico,  New 
Zealand,  Pacific  South  America,  Philip- 
pines, Siam,  Siberia.) 

There  will  be  16  prizes  of  $25  each, 
one  prize  to  be  awarded  for  the  best 
essay  written  on  each  country  men- 
tioned above. 

The  contest  is  open  to  all  students  un- 
der 21  years  of  age  in  the  public  and 


private  schools  in  this  Territory  from 
the  seventh  elementary  school  grade  up 
to  and  including  the  University  of  Ha- 
waii. 

The  essay  must  comprise  not  less 
than  500  nor  more  than  2,500  words. 

The  essay  must  be  legibly  written 
(preferably  typewritten)  and  on  one 
side  of  the  paper  only. 

A  contestant  may  not  submit  more 
than  one  essay  on  any  one  country,  but 
may  write  on  as  many  countries  as  he 
or  she  may  choose. 

The  contestants  must  append  to  the 
essay  a  signed  statement  that  the  es- 
say has  not  in  part  or  as  a  whole  been 
composed  by  any  other  person  than  the 
contestant. 

The  contestants  should  submit  their 
names  to  the  contest  representatives  of 
their  school  on  or  before  October  1,  but 
they  are  advised  to  begin  work  imme- 
diately. 

The  essays  must  be  collected  by  a 
representative  of  each  school  by  Decem- 
ber 15,  1923,  and  must  be  forwarded  to 
the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  Alexander 
Young  building,  Honolulu,  not  later 
than  December  31,  1923. 

The  judges  shall  be  appointed  and 
announced  by  the  director  of  the  Pan- 
Pacifiq  Union. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  "Essay  Contest  Committee," 
Pan-Pacific  Union,  Alexander  Young 
building,  Honolulu. 

After  the  rules  were  adopted,  the 
committee  on  visual  education  took  up 
the  matter  of  at  once  resuming  the  ed- 
ucational lectures  conducted  at  the 
States  Theatre  by  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union.  With  the  co-operation  of  Puna- 
hou  the  work  will  be  undertaken  by  the 
Honolulu    Public    Schools  Principals' 
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Club.  The  committee  submitted  the 
following  resolutions,  which  were  unan- 
imously adopted. 

That  the  Pan-Pacific  illustrated  lec- 
tures be  arranged  so  that  each  group 
of  children  from  grade  V  and  up  may 
hear  two  lectures  a  month. 

That  the  managers  of  the  States, 
Kalihi  and  Kaimuki  theatres  be  ap- 
proached for  the  use  of  these  theatres 
for  one  hour  a  week,  Friday  afternoons 


or  Saturday  mornings,  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  theatre  and  children. 

That  a  list  of  lectures  and  films  be 
supplied  to  the  Principals'  Qub  so  that 
it  may  consider  the  plan  to  develop 
courses  of  study  based  on  these  lec- 
tures. 

Those  on  the  committee  are  B.  O. 
Wist,  chairman;  L.  C.  Howland,  Myra 
Angus,  Sophie  Overend  and  John 
Kaaha. 


The  World  Conference  on  Education  and  the 
Pan-Pacific  Sub-Conference 


As  has  already  been 
through  the  columns  Qf  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  Bulletin,  the  National  Education 
Association  of  the  United  States  is  call- 
ing a  World  Conference  on  Education 
to  convene  in  conjunction  with  its  an- 
nual meeting  to  be  held  this  year  at 
Oakland-San  Francisco  between  the 
dates  of  June  28th  and  July  6th. 

Information  concerning  this  World 
Conference  has  gone  forward  through 
the  accustomed  channels  to  the  prin- 
cipal educational  officials,  institutions 
and  organizations  throughout  the  world. 
Dr.  Augustus  O.  Thomas,  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State 
of  Maine,  and  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  who  is  heading 
up  all  matters  pertaining  to  this  World 
Conference,  writes  that  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  the  meeting  is  being  aroused. 
He  states,  "The  information  which  is 
coming  in  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
indicates  that  this  will  be  one  of  the 
most  helpful  conferences  for  world  con- 
cord that  has  ever  been  held." 
Pan-Pacific  Union  Assistance 

As  soon  as  the  Pan-Pacific  Union 
learned  that  the  National  Education  As- 


Oakland-San  Francisco 
June  28-July  6,  1923 

announced    sociation  was  to  call  an  international 
conference,  it  prorqptly  extended  to  Dr. 
Thomas  the  offer  to  place  the  machinery 
of  its  organization  at  the  disposal  of 
the  National  Education  Association  to 
the  end  that  every  effort  might  be  made 
to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  educators 
of  Pacific  countries  in  this  meeting. 
This  offer  was  accepted.  Whereupon, 
the  Pan-Pacific  Union  compiled  a  care- 
fully selected  list  of  the  principal  edu- 
cational officials,  institutions,  organiza- 
tions and  news  publicity  agencies  about 
the  Pacific  and  has  been  sending  for- 
ward to  each  for  distribution  by  every 
mail,  information  Concerning  this  con- 
ference.   The  responses  which  are  now 
beginning  to  come  in  indicate  that  dele- 
gations of  educators  from  every  country 
of  the  Pacific  will  be  in  attendance  at 
the  meeting.    So  far  as  the  countries 
of  the  Far  East  are  concerned,  this  cor- 
respondence will  be  followed  by  a  visit 
by  Alexander  Hume  Ford,  the  Director 
of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  who  will  have 
the  opportunity  of  meeting  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  Far  Eas.  the  impor- 
tant educational  officials  of  these  coun- 
tries and  thus  bring  personally  to  the:r 
attention  the  plans  for  the  conference- 
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Sub-Conference  Program 

Upon  invitation,  the  Pan-Pacific  Union 
is  planning  to  hold  a  Pan-Pacific  Sub- 
Conference  on  Education  in  connection 
with  the  meeting.  Inasmuch  as  the  time 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Sub-Conference  is 
brief,  it  was  decided  to  focus  the  dis- 
cussion upon  one  theme  only.  The  pro- 
gram as  it  now  stands  follows: 

General  Theme:  How  can  the  educa- 
tional agencies  of  Pacific  countries 
best  promote  international  under- 
standing and  friendliness, 

1 .  General  Introductory  Papers : 

2.  Chief  Divisions  of  School  Systems : 

Institutions  of  Higher  Learning 
(Universities)   

Schools  of  Secondary  Division 
(High  Schools)   

Schools  of  the  Elementary  Divi- 
sion 

(Common  Schools)   

3.  Special  Institutions  and  Organiza- 

tions : 

Teacher-training  institutions   

Theological  schools  and  depart- 
ments   

Associations  of  teachers   

Text-book  publishing  firms   

Public  libraries   

4.  Special  Subjects  of  Study: 

The  Teaching  of  History   

The  Teaching  of  Civics   

The  Teaching  of  Economics   

The  Teaching  of  Geography  


The  Teaching  of  Literature  

The  Teaching  of  the  Arts  

The  Teaching  of  Morals  

(Please  observe:  That  addresses  are 
limited  to  fifteen  minutes  each  and  that 
a  written  copy  of  each  must  be  filed 
with  the  Secretary  as  soon  as  pre- 
sented.) 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  expects  the 
official  delegates  of  each  of  the  Pacific 
countries  to  be  represented  on  this  Pan- 
Pacific  Sub-Conference  program.  In 
addition,  it  is  inviting  a  number  of  per- 
sons of  national  and  international  prom- 
inence to  participate  as  well.  It  is  still 
too  soon  to  make  a  definite  announce- 
ment as  to  the  individuals  who  will  ac- 
cept place.  Already,  however,  a  num- 
ber of  encouraging  responses  have  been 
received. 

A  Delegation  of  Teachers  from  Hawaii 

Three  hundred  teachers  and  other 
members  of  the  territorial  staff  of  pub- 
lic school  instruction  are  desirous  of  at- 
tending this  meeting.  A  committee  has 
been  trying  to  find  a  means  whereby  this 
group  can  go  in  a  body  at  rates  some- 
what less  than  the  regular  steamship 
fare.  The  difficulty  lies  in  finding  a 
vessel  which  is  available  at  the  time, 
large  enough  to  accommodate  the  num- 
ber. While  difficulty  is  being  exper; 
enced  in  securing  sufficient  accommoda- 
tions for  such  a  large  group,  neverthe- 
less it  is  still  hoped  that  a  way  will  be 
provided. 
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Pan-Pacific  Health  Conference,  1925 

(From  the  Honolulu  Advertiser) 
March,  1923 


Japan's  medical  mission,  en  route  to 
New  York  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  last  night  at 
a  banquet  in  their  honor  given  at  the 
Country  club,  promised  to  bear  an  in- 
vitation from  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  to 
the  officials  of  the  coming  medical  con- 
ference at  San  Francisco  this  summer, 
requesting  that  a  post-conference  be 
held  in  Honolulu  after  adjournment  at 
San  Francisco. 

Alexander  Hume  Ford,  last  speaker 
at  the  banquet  informed  the  distin- 
guished medical  visitors  that  Governor 
Farrington,  as  president  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union,  had  cabled  the  invitation 
to  the  conference  officials,  and  ampli- 
fied this  by  requesting  the  Japanese 
visitors  to  convey  the  message  person- 
ally. 

The  visitors,  who  are  passing  through 
Honolulu  on  the  Taiyo  Maru,  were  the 
guests  of  the  Japanese  Medical  Associa- 
tion, which  invited  the  Medical  Associa- 
tion of  Hawaii,  comprising  the  Ameri- 
can doctors,  to  be  their  guests. 

Mr.  Ford  made  a  constructive  speech 
on  what  the  union  is  doing  in  Hawaii, 
its  efforts  to  attract  the  "big  men"  of 
nations  bordering  upon  the  Pacific  to 
Honolulu  to  attend  conferences  of  pub- 
lic weal,  and  informed  the  visitors  that 
a  post-conference  held  here  this  summer 
would  pave  the  way  toward  the  pro- 


posed Red  Cross-medical  conference  tor 
Honolulu  in  1925,  when  subjects  apper- 
taining to  the  health  of  the  Pacific  na- 
tions, including  quarantine,  would  be 
discussed. 

The  1925  conference,  Mr.  Ford  said, 
would  be  important  in  bringing  to- 
gether the  medical  men  of  all  nations  in 
and  around  the  Pacific,  as  well  as  those 
eminent  in  the  profession  residing  in 
distant  sections.  The  1925  conference 
was  launched  auspiciously,  as  the  five 
Japanese  medical  visitors  are  among  the 
most  eminent  practitioners,  scientists 
and  medical  instructors  in  the  Nippo- 
nese empire. 

The  banquet  was  served  in  the  lanai, 
the  guests  numbering  about  75,  with 
Dr.  Iga  Mori  as  toastmaster,  a  role 
which  be  filled  most  acceptably.  At 
his  right  was  Dr.  K.  Miura,  head  of  t 
Japanese  mission,  who  has  been  head  of 
the  medical  department  of  the  Japanese 
imperial  household  for  many  years. 

At  his  left  was  Dr.  C.  B.  Wood,  one 
of  the  oldest  practitioners  in  Hawaii, 
and  at  his  left  was  Consul  General 
Yamasaki,  and  at  Dr.  Miura's  right  was 
Col.  C.  F.  Craig,  medical  corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Other  members  of  the  Japanese  medi- 
cal mission  were  Baron  K.  Takaki. 
Prof.  K.  Miyairi  and  Prof.  S.  Hata. 
Prof.  K.  F.  Fujinami  was  unable  to  be 
present  owing  to  injuries  received  aboard 
the  steamer  during  a  storm. 
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An  Information  Bureau  for  Pacific  Lands 

(From  Honolulu  Advertiser.) 
By  L.  W.  De  Vis  Norton. 
If  you  are  living  in  America  or  Aus-    railroad  connections 


tralasia  and  want  to  go  to  Japan  or 
China,  to  Siam,  Borneo  or  Samoa,  to 
whom  would  you  apply  for  information 
as  to  travel  routes,  transportation  rates, 
etc?  Probably  you  would  go  to  some 
tourist  information  office,  by  which 
you  would  be  directed  to  some  steam- 
ship company  whose  line,  probably  in 
competition  with  others,  would  take  you 
in  the  direction  of  your  destination.  You 
probably  would  get  a  certain  amount 
of  data  at  this  time,  but  you  would  find 
it  difficult  to  get  hotel  rates  or  any 
definite  itinerary  covering  your  stay  in 
the  land  of  your  desire.  Not  until  you 
were  on  board  the  steamer  would  you  be 
able  jto  get  any  very  detailed  informa- 
tion, and  even  then  you  would  not  know 
whether  you  were  being  steered  in  the 
right  direction  or  merely  in  the  direc- 
tion that  would  yield  the  best  advan- 
tage over  its  competitors  to  the  com- 
pany upon  whose  vessel  you  were  trav- 
eling and  to  the  shore  interests  it  might 
control. 

Suppose  you  went  to  Siam  and  then 
decided  to  go  to  Borneo  and  thence  to 
Tasmania.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  you 
could  get  any  information  at  all  of  a 
helpful  nature  except  that  which  you 
would  pick  up  step  by  step  as  you  pro- 
ceeded on  your  journey. 

Would  it  not  be  an  ideal  condition 
of  affairs  if  you  could  go  into  an  office, 
say,  in  San  Francisco,  Auckland,  Syd- 
ney, Tokyo  or  Shanghai,  and  inquire 
your  way  to  a  half  dozen  almost  un- 
known sections  of  the  world  and  find 
yourself  immediately  furnished  with 
complete  data  covering  all  the  different 
methods  of  reaching  these  places,  the 
rates  of  all  the  principal  hotels,  the 


and  every  bit  of 
helpful  data  you  could  possibly  re- 
quire? And  then  when  you  had  been 
assisted  in  making  up  your  mind  just 
when  and  where  to  go,  what  a  tremen- 
dous advantage  it  would  be  if  you 
could  be  supplies  with  all  your  tickets 
for  the  entire  journey,  with  cards  of  in- 
troduction to  colleagues  of  that  office 
in  every  port  and  every  city,  and  know 
that  wherever  you  went  upon  your  com- 
plicated journey  you  would  never  be 
without  a  friend  and  would  never  ex- 
perience the  feeling  of  the  average  tour- 
ist who  is  compelled  to  travel  on  his 
own. 

And  let  us  go  a  bit  further  still.  Sup- 
pos  that  you  are  a  business  man  and  are 
desirous  of  introducing  several  lines  of 
produce  or  merchandise  into  new  fields, 
would  it  not  be  an  advantage  to  you  to 
be  supplied  in  that  self-same  office 
with  every  possible  kind  of  statistical 
data  bearing  upon  your  individual  prob- 
lems and  the  relationship  of  those  prob- 
lems to  the  peculiar  local  conditions 
you  would  have  to  face?  Would  it  not 
be  an  advantage  to  you  to  be  put  in 
touch  with  business  men  in  those  places 
who  could  be  relied  upon  to  help  you 
in  every  possible  way  to  introduce  your 
line,  rather  than  have  to  arrive  in  those 
places  as  an  utter  stranger  with  a  feel- 
ing that  every  man's  hand  would  be 
against  you? 

Again,  would  it  not  be  a  still  fur- 
ther advantage  to  the  average  business 
man,  whose  field  of  future  endeavor  lies 
around  the  great  Pacific  Ocean,  to  find 
in  that  office  the  trade  commissioners 
of  all  the  countries  around  the  ocean, 
thus  to  have  under  one  roof  a  never- 
failing  source  of  information  covering 
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every  part  of  the  great  markets  of  the 
immediate  future? 

Would  it  not  be  an  immense  advan- 
tage to  the  traveling  public  or  the  busi- 
ness man  to  have  under  one  roof  rep- 
resentatives of  all  the  great  mainland 
railroads  and  their  connections,  work- 
ing in  harmony  to  secure  the  greatest 
comfort  for  their  patrons,  exchanging 
information  and  all  necessary  data  one 
with  the  other  and  thus  welding  them- 
selves into  one  harmoniously  working 
organization,  functioning  with  smooth- 
ness for  the  mutual  benefit  of  all  its 
component  parts. 

I  think  I  hear  the  average  business 
man  say  that  such  a  thing  is  an  Utop- 
pian  dream,  impossible  of  fulfillment. 
Only  a  very  few  years  ago  it  was  said 
that  it  would  be  impossible  that  man 
should  ever  fly,  and  yet  today  regular 
mail  services  are  running  along  prop- 
erly defined  air  lines,  and  the  aerial 
passenger  liner  is  already  a  thing  ac- 
complished. Only  a  very  short  time 
ago  people  used  to  say  that  Alexander 
Hume  Ford  was  a  visionary,  that  he 
was  indulging  in  a  wild  dream  and  that 
his  Pan-Pacific  idea  of  promoting  mu- 
tual understanding  between  widely  sep- 
arated peoples  was  impossible.  And 
yet  today  nobody  doubts  that  Mr. 
Ford's  dream  is  rapidly  being  realized. 
The  war-weary  world  is  keen  to  em- 
brace the  doctrine  of  peace  through  un- 
derstanding and  we  have  had  it  from 
the  lips  of  high  officials  of  every  gov- 
ernment around  the  great  Pacific  Ocean 
that  the  Pan-Pacific  doctrine  is  not 
only  capable  of  being  carried  out,  but 
that  the  governments  of  all  Pacific 
lands  have  already  pledged  themselves 
that  it  shall  be  carried  out. 

Looking  at  it  purely  from  the  stand- 
point of  business,  Pan-Pacific  is  really 
only  another  name  for  Asiatic,  Oriental, 
and  Australasian  billions,  for  it  is  by 


carrying  out  the  teachings  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  idea  that  these  mighty  mar- 
kets will  be  thrown  wide  open  to  Amer- 
ican commerce  and  the  great  Pacific 
Ocean  will  be  ploughed  in  every  direc- 
tion by  hurrying  American  keels.  For 
since  the  carrying  out  of  the  Pan-Pa- 
cific idea  will  induce  co-operation  and 
the  final  elimination  of  ruinous  compe- 
tition, enormous  savings  will  be  effect- 
ed and  merchandizing  methods  vastly 
improved. 

The  Pan-Pacific  idea,  born  in  the 
fertile  brain  of  Mr.  Ford,  has  grown 
until  the  knowledge  of  it  has  spread 
throughout  the  world.  A  Pan-Pacific 
information  bureau  with  headquarters 
in  San  Francisco  is  suggested  and 
bureaus  in  other  chief  cities  of 
Pacific  lands  along  similar  lines. 
Its  cloth  would  have  to  be  cut  m  ac- 
cordance with  the  size  of  its  purse.  But 
if  properly  organized  it  possesses*  pos- 
sibilities of  gigantic  expansion.  Look- 
ing ahead  a  few  years  I  have  a  mental 
picture  of  great  Pan-Pacific  buildings 
in  Pacific  coast  cities  in  which  shall  be 
housed  representatives  of  every  Pacific 
power,  both  diplomatic  and  commercial. 
I  see  great  sample  rooms  for  the  dis- 
play of  the  produce  of  foreign  lands 
and  American  manufacturers.  I  see 
foreign  buyers  from  the  Orient  and 
Australasia  getting  acquainted  with 
each  other  and  the  American  markets. 
I  see  Pan-Pacific  clubs  with  great  din- 
ing rooms  where  men  of  all  nations 
shall  eat  together  with  perfect  friend- 
ship. I  see  thousands  of  volumes, 
dealing  with  every  phase  of  business 
and  social  life  and  travel  around  the 
great  Pacific  Ocean,  starting  a  hand- 
some library.  I  see  a  great  convention 
hall  in  which  are  held  Pan-Pacific  con- 
ventions covering  every  phase  of  Pan- 
Pacific  activity.  I  see  this  hall  fitted 
up  as  a  great  moving  picture  theatre  in 
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which  are  shown  every  day,  without 
charge,  splendid  educational  films, 
teaching  the  American  people  what  life 
and  conditions  are  like  in  the  Orient 
and  the  Antipodes,  and  vice  versa,  giv- 
ing for  the  benefit  of  the  visitors  from 
abroad  an  epitome  of  the  cultured  life 
offered  them  by  the  United  States  of 
America  and  every  country  of  the  Pa- 
cific and  the  opportunities  existing  for 
commerce  as  well  as  for  instructive  and 
interesting  travel.  I  see  a  cable  and 
wireless  station  in  this  building,  a  force 
of  stenographers  available  for  the  use 
of  the  business  men  of  all  nations,  com- 
mercial and  industrial  exhibits  in  spe- 
cially designed  sections,  alternating  with 
wonderful  dioramas  of  the  great  scenic 
features  of  all  Pacific  lands.  In  fact, 
I  see  a  building  that  shall  be  almost 
unlimited  in  its  scope  and  entirely  in- 
ternational in  its  importance. 

Where  would  the  money  come  from 
to  pay  for  all  this?  The  answer  lies 
in  government  and  commercial  appro- 
priations and  in  reasonable  rent  charges 
made  for  space  within  the  building. 
Enormous  sums  are  spent  every  year 
by  foreign  governments  in  presenting 
all  their  tourists  and  business  attrac- 
tions to  the  world.  It  has  always  re- 
mained in  my  memory  that  at  the 
height  of  the  war  the  French  govern- 
ment, hampered  as  it  was  for  funds, 
floated  an  enormous  sum  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  offices  in  London  and  New 
York  for  the  encouragement  of  tourist 
travel  to  France  when  the  war  should 
have  come  to  an  end.  The  Swiss  gov- 
ernment for  many  years  has  maintained 
its  entire  standing  army  from  the  prof- 
its of  its  tourist  business.  The  com- 
monwealth of  Australia  and  the  domin- 
ion of  New  Zealand  both  spend  an 
enormous  sum  of  money  in  encouraging 
tourist  business  and  particularly  immi- 
gration. The  government  tourist  bu- 
reau in  Melbourne  issues  a  very  large 


variety  of  beautiful  illustrated  booklets 
covering  every  kind  of  industry  and 
every  commercial  opportunity  in  the  en- 
tire commonwealth,  and  all  these  gov- 
ernments and  many  others  maintain 
separate  and  enormously  expensive  of- 
fices in  the  great  cities  of  the  world 
with  the  inevitable  result  that  there  is 
much  duplication  of  effort  and  unnec- 
essary outlay  of  money.  They  should 
all  be  coordinated  into  one  mutually  co- 
operative Pan-Pacific  intelligence  bu- 
reau. 

Could  all  this  effort  be  centered  in 
one  great  building  in  each  great  Pacific 
country  and  could  all  the  work  be  done 
in  a  spirit  of  cooperation,  rather  than 
that  of  rivalry,  gigantic  savings  could 
be  effected.  I  think  that  it  is  feasible 
to  suggest  that  the  application  of  only 
a  part  of  these  savings  towards  the  ex- 
penses of  a  Pan-Pacific  building  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  providing  it  with 
an  adequate  income. 

There  would  be  many  other  sources 
of  revenue,  such  as  funds  derived  from 
exhibition  rentals,  convention  fees,  etc. 
I  believe  that  such  a  project  as  this 
could  be  put  over  with  entire  success. 

Finally,  there  is  an  old  saying  that 
"great  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow." 
The  Pan-Pacific  idea  was  first  of  all  a 
very  little  acorn  originating  from  the 
parent  oak.  It  become  known  the 
world  over  for  there  sprang  up  a  great 
grove  of  Pan-Pacific  ,oak  trees  that  may 
well  prove  its  strength,  sturdiness  and 
beauty.  I  believe  that  nothing  is  im- 
possible to  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  so 
long  as  its  adherents  stick  to  it  and 
to  each  other.  It  is  fitting  indeed  that 
here  in  Hawaii,  whence  radiate  the  great 
sea  roads  to  every  part  of  the  mighty 
Pacific,  the  Pan-Pacific  idea  should 
have  had  its  birth  and  should  now  be 
throwing  its  tentacles  to  bind  together 
the  nations  into  a  friendship  of  perfect 
understanding  and  lasting  peace. 
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An  organization  not  in  any  way  an  agency  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  other  Pacific  Government,  but  having  their  good-will 
in  bringing  about  friendly  and  unofficial  gatherings  of  the  leaders  from  the 
peoples  of  Pacific  lands  in  different  lines  of  thought  and  action  that  there 
may  grow  throughout  the  Pacific  area  better  understanding  with  real  coopera- 
tion for  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  all  Pacific  peoples. 

The  invitations  to  participate  in  the  Pan-Pacific  Conferences  are  forwarded 
through  Federal  or  other  channels,  and  Government  appropriations  are  some- 
times made  to  aid  these,  but  the  Conferences  are  held  entirely  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Union  and  not  under  those  of  any  government.  An  entire 
freedom  of  discussion  exists  that  would  be  difficult  to  secure  at  an  official  con- 
ference or  at  one  called  in  an  official  manner.  Affiliated  or  working  with  the 
Union  are  Educational  and  Scientific  bodies,  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
kindred  bodies,  striving  for  the  advancement  of  Pacific  Communities,  and  for 
a  greater  cooperation  among  and  between  the  people  of  all  races  in  Pacific 
lands.    Its  central  office  is  in  Honolulu  at  the  ocean  crossroads. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  is  incorporated  with  an  International  Board  of 
Trustees,  representing  the  different  races  of  the  Pacific. 

The  following  are  the  main  objects  set  forth  in  the  charter  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union: 

1.  To  call  in  conference  delegates  from  all  Pacific  peoples  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  and  furthering  the  interests  common  to  Pacific  nations. 

2.  To  maintain  in  Hawaii  and  other  Pacific  lands  bureaus  of  information 
and  education  concerning  matters  of  interest  to  the  people  of  the  Pacific,  and  to 
disseminate  to  the  world  information  of  every  kind  of  progress  and  opportunity 
in  Pacific  lands,  and  to  promote  the  comfort  and  interests  of  all  visitors. 

3.  To  aid  and  assist  those  in  all  Pacific  communities  to  better  understand 
each  other,  and  to  work  together  for  the  furtherance  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
land  of  their  adoption,  and,  through  them,  to  spread  abroad  about  the  Pacific 
the  friendly  spirit  of  inter-racial  cooperation. 

4.  To  assist  and  to  aid  the  different  races  in  lands  of  the  Pacific  to  co- 
operate in  local  fairs,  to  raise  produce,  and  to  create  home  manufactured  goods. 

5.  To  own  real  estate,  erect  buildings  needed  for  housing  exhibits,  pro- 
vided and  maintained  by  the  respective  local  committees. 

6.  To  maintain  a  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Museum,  and  Art  Gallery. 

7.  To  create  dioramas,  gather  exhibits,  books  and  other  Pan-Pacific 
material  of  educational  or  instructive  value. 

8.  To  promote  and  conduct  a  Pan-Pacific  Exposition  of  the  handicrafts  of 
the  Pacific  peoples,  of  their  works  of  art,  and  scenic  dioramas  of  the  most 
beautiful  bits  of  Pacific  lands,  or  illustrating  great  Pacific  industries. 

9.  To  establish  and  maintain  a  permanent  college  and  "clearing  house"  of 
information  (printed  and  otherwise)  concerning  the  lands,  commerce,  peoples, 
and  trade  opportunities  in  countries  of  the  Pacific,  creating  libraries  of  commer- 
cial knowledge,  and  training  men  in  this  commercial  knowledge  of  Pacific  lands. 

10.  To  secure  the  cooperation  and  support  of  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments, chambers  of  commerce,  city  governments,  and  of  individuals. 

11.  To  enlist  for  this  work  of  publicity  in  behalf  of  Alaska,  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines,  Federal  aid  and  financial  support,  as  well  as 
similar  cooperation  and  support  from  all  Pacific  governments. 

12.  To  bring  all  nations  and  peoples  about  the  Pacific  Ocean  into  closer 
friendly  and  commercial  contact  and  relationship. 
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THE  PAN-PACIFIC  UNION 


An  organization  not  in  any  way  an  agency  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  other  Pacific  Government,  but  having  their  good-will 
in  bringing  about  friendly  and  unofficial  gatherings  of  the  leaders  from  the 
peoples  of  Pacific  lands  in  different  lines  of  thought  and  action  that  there 
may  grow  throughout  the  Pacific  area  better  understanding  with  real  coopera- 
tion for  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  all  Pacific  peoples. 

.The  invitations  to  participate  in  the  Pan-Pacific  Conferences  are  forwarded 
through  Federal  or  other  channels,  and  Government  appropriations  are  some- 
times made  to  aid  these,  but  the  Conferences  are  held  entirely  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Union  and  not  under  those  of  any  government.  An  entire 
freedom  of  discussion  exists  that  would  be  difficult  to  secure  at  an  official  con- 
ference or  at  one  called  in  an  official  manner.  Affiliated  or  working  with  the 
Union  are  Educational  and  Scientific  bodies,  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
kindred  bodies,  striving  for  the  advancement  of  Pacific  Communities,  and  for 
a  greater  cooperation  among  and  between  the  people  of  all  races  in  Pacific 
lands.    Its  central  office  is  in  Honolulu  at  the  ocean  crossroads. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  is  incorporated  with  an  International  Board  of 
Trustees,  representing  the  different  races  of  the  Pacific. 

The  following  are  the  main  objects  set  forth  in  the  charter  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union: 

1.  To  call  in  conference  delegates  from  all  Pacific  peoples  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  and  furthering  the  interests  common  to  Pacific  nations. 

2.  To  maintain  in  Hawaii  and  other  Pacific  lands  bureaus  of  information 
and  education  concerning  matters  of  interest  to  the  people  of  the  Pacific,  and  to 
disseminate  to  the  world  information  of  every  kind  of  progress  and  opportunity 
in  Pacific  lands,  and  to  promote  the  comfort  and  interests  of  all  visitors. 

3.  To  aid  and  assist  those  in  all  Pacific  communities  to  better  understand 
each  other,  and  to  work  together  for  the  furtherance  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
land  of  their  adoption,  and,  through  them,  to  spread  abroad  about  the  Pacific 
the  friendly  spirit  of  inter-racial  cooperation. 

4.  To  assist  and  to  aid  the  different  races  in  lands  of  the  Pacific  to  co- 
operate in  local  fairs,  to  raise  produce,  and  to  create  home  manufactured  goods. 

5.  To  own  real  estate,  erect  buildings  needed  for  housing  exhibits,  pro- 
vided and  maintained  by  the  respective  local  committees. 

6.  To  maintain  a  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Museum,  and  Art  Gallery. 

7.  To  create  dioramas,  gather  exhibits,  books  and  other  Pan-Pacific 
material  of  educational  or  instructive  value. 

8.  To  promote  and  conduct  a  Pan-Pacific  Exposition  of  the  handicrafts  of 
the  Pacific  peoples,  of  their  works  of  art,  and  scenic  dioramas  of  the  most 
beautiful  bits  of  Pacific  lands,  or  illustrating  great  Pacific  industries. 

9.  To  establish  and  maintain  a  permanent  college  and  "clearing  house"  of 
information  (printed  and  otherwise)  concerning  the  lands,  commerce,  peoples, 
and  trade  opportunities  in  countries  of  the  Pacific,  creating  libraries  of  commer- 
cial knowledge,  and  training  men  in  this  commercial  knowledge  of  Pacific  lands 

10.  To  secure  the  cooperation  and  support  of  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments, chambers  of  commerce,  city  governments,  and  of  individuals. 

11.  To  enlist  for  this  work  of  publicity  in  behalf  of  Alaska,  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines,  Federal  aid  and  financial  support,  as  well  as 
similar  cooperation  and  support  from  all  Pacific  governments. 

12.  To  bring  all  nations  and  peoples  about  the  Pacific  Ocean  into  closer 
friendly  and  commercial  contact  and  relationship. 
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The  Pan-Pacific  Conservation  Conference, 
Honolulu,  July,  1924. 

(From  the  Honolulu  Advertiser.) 


The  first  Pan-Pacific  Conservation 
Conference  will  be  held  in  Honolulu 
during  July,  1924,  with  the  world's  fore- 
most entomologist,  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard, 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, in  the  chair.  The  preliminary 
work  of  calling  this  conference  has  been 
in  progress  for  more  than  a  year,  and 
the  project  was  unanimously  endorsed 
by  the  recent  Pan-Pacific  Commercial 
Conference,  and  resolutions  passed  ask- 
ing all  of  the  governments  of  Pacific 
lands  to  give  it  their  support  and  send 
delegates. 

Recently  the  Governor,  as  president 
of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  sent  a  cable 
to  Washington  asking  if  July  were 
agreeable  to  Dr.  Howard,  and  the  fol- 
lowing reply  was  received :  "Dr.  How- 
ard, U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
approves  date,  July,  1924,  for  consei* 
vation  conference.  Can  see  no  im- 
provement on  outline  presented  by  local 
entomologists  and  other  scientists. 
Thinks  it  all  well  considered.  He  leave? 
for  Europe  May  1,  returning  to  Wash- 
ington in  July.  After  Ford  returns  from 
trip  to  Orient  he  will  concentrate  on 
details  of  Pan-Pacific  Conservation 
Conference."  The  cable  was  signed  by 
Delegate  Jarrett. 

The  agenda  alluded  to  is  the  one 
prepared  by  the  local  committee  in 
Honolulu  and  cabled  on  by  Governor 
Wallace  R.  Farrington  to  Dr.  L.  O. 
Howard  at  Washington  for  his  ap- 
proval.   The  cable  reads  as  follows: 

"Director  Ford  of  Pan-Pacific  Union 
has  called  meetings  of  local  entomolo- 
gists and  other  scientists  in  Hawaii 
consider  tentative  scope  of  agenda  and 
date  Pan-Pacific  Conservation  Confer- 


ence 1924.  Wish  to  know  if  July 
agreeable  to  Dr.  Howard  and  what  sug- 
gestions he  has  to  make  as  to  agenda 
and  scope. 

Local  committee  scientists  Hawaii 
suggest  following  objects: 

To  consider  the  problems  of  agricul- 
ture, especially  relating  to  animal  and 
food  crops,  as  well  as  fishery  resources 
of  Pacific  area. 

The  following  subjects  in  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  agriculture  should  con- 
stitute the  primary  features  of  confer- 
ence : 

1.  International  agreements  regard- 
ing fisheries. 

2.  Economic  entomology. 

3.  Plant  pathology. 

4.  International  quarantine  policies. 

5.  Methods  of  crop  improvement. 

6.  Forestry  and  climatology. 

7.  Transportation  and  distribution  of 
food  products. 

8.  Topography — land  and  sea. 

Personnel:  Recognized  specialists  in 
various  lines  designated  above  to  be 
especially  urged  to  attend  with  all  Pa- 
cific countries  represented. 

Papers:  Designated  subjects  relating 
to  each  of  above  named  sub-heads  to 
be  solicited  with  view  of  having  them 
submitted  sufficiently  in  advance  of 
Conference  meetings  to  allow  them  to 
be  printed  and  circulated,  thus  making 
subject  matter  better  available  for  dis- 
cussion at  meetings. 

Meetings:  Sessions  of  Conference  to 
be  devoted  largely  to  discussions  of 
subject  matter  printed  and  reviewed  in 
advance,  as  suggested  above. 

Committee  on  Program  and  Person- 
nel :    It  is  suggested  that  Secretary  of 
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Commerce  and  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture of  United  States  Government  ap- 
point from  their  departments  in  Wash- 
ington a  committee  to  help  in  arrang- 
ing the  details  of  program  and  to  des- 
ignate or  suggest  the  persons  to  be  in- 
vited as  delegates  from  the  United 
States,  and  invite  cooperation  National 
Research  Council. 

Prompt  action  appreciated  as  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Union  plans  to  go  to  Ori- 
ent at  once  on  this  matter. 

(Signed)  Farrington, 

Governor. " 

Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  who  is  one  of  the 
foremost  entomologists  of  the  world, 
gave  assurance  some  months  ago  that 
he  would  accept  the  chairmanship  of 
this  conference  and  take  the  lead  in 
securing  a  good  delegation  if  it  were 
called  in  July,  1924.  The  committee 
has  decided  to  fall  in  line  with  his 
plans. 

The  members  of  the  local  committee 
on  the  calling  of  the  first  Pan-Pacific 
Conservation  Conference,  as  appointed 
by  the  director  of  the  Union,  are:  H. 
P.  Agee,  chairman;  D.  L.  Crawford, 
secretary;  J.  M.  Westgate,  G.  P.  Wil- 
der, George  P.  Cooke,  E.  M.  Ehrhorn, 
W.  M.  Giffard,  D.  T.  Fullaway,  C.  S. 
Judd,  H.  L.  Kelly,  Prof.  F.  G.  Krauss 
and  O.  H.  Swezey,  with  power  to  add 
to  this  committee. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  committee  it 
was  voted  to  hold  a  preliminary  local 
Pan-Pacific  Conservation  Conference,  at 
which  papers  would  be  read  by  scient- 
ists in  Hawaii  who  have  been  making 
a  study  of  conservation.  In  this  way 
a  general  interest  would  be  worked  up 
so  that  the  public  would  realize  the  im- 
portance of  this  conference,  here  at  the 
most  remarkable  entomological  center 
in  the  world,  and  where  conservation 
may  be  studied  first  hand  in  a  lab- 
oratory. 


At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  local 
committee  at  which  about  thirty  of  the 
leading  entomologists  and  scientists  in 
Hawaii  were  present,  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  was  urged  to  request  each  coun- 
try of  the  Pacific  to  send  at  least  one 
recognized  authority  on  each  of  the 
eight  topics  to  be  discussed.  It  was 
further  urged  that  the  Pan  -  Pacific 
Union  take  up  the  matter  of  getting  the 
governments  and  great  commercial  and 
industrial  organizations  of  Pacific  land*: 
to  organize  a  research  body  that  would 
be  sent  to  the  different  countries  of  the 
Pacific  to  make  a  thorough  survey  of 
their  potential  food  possibilities. 

It  was  recognized  that  the  great  prob- 
lem of  the  future  will  be  the  world's 
supply  of  food,  and  as  two-thirds  of 
the  population  of  the  globe  live  in 
countries  tributary  to  the  Pacific,  food 
conservation  is  essentially  the  Pan-Pa- 
cific problem  of  the  future.  With  pro- 
per knowledge  of  the  potential  food- 
raising  possibilities  in  Pacific  lands, 
it  was  pointed  out  that  the  Pacific 
countries  might  be  made  to  multiply 
Their  productiveness  several  times,  and 
perhaps  bring  back  the  days  of  world 
plenty  in  food  production. 

The  appointment  of  such  a  Commis- 
sion would  be  in  line  with  the  follow- 
ing resolution  passed  at  the  Pan-Pacific 
Commercial  Conference: 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Appointment 
of  a  Pan-Pacific  Economic  Commission 
be  recommended  to  the  various  govern- 
ments of  the  countries  adjoining  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  for  the  purpose  of  visit- 
ing such  of  the  countries  as  may  desire 
to  participate  in  the  said  Commission, 
with  a  view  to  making  a  survey  ot 
their  industrial  resources,  trade,  legis- 
lation, transportation  facilities,  means 
qf  communication,  and  such  other  sub- 
jects of  a  common  nature  as  the  Com- 
mission may  thereafter  decide. 
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The  Second  Pan-Pacific  Science  Conference, 
Sydney-Melbourne,  August,  1 923 


It  is  hoped  that  the  countries  of  the 
Pacific  will  send  able  representatives  to 
the  Pan-Pacific  Science  Conference  in 
Melbourne  and  Sydney  in  August  of 
this  year.  The  Bulletin  has  published 
the  agenda.  Briefly  the  topics  to  be 
considered  are:  Agriculture  and  Vet- 
erinary Science,  Anthropology  and 
Ethnology;  Biology,  including  Botany: 
Geography  and  Oceanography;  Geol- 
ogy, Hygiene,  Climatology  and  Physics. 

Hawaii  will  be  represented  by  sev- 
eral delegates. 

The  following  from  Mr.  E.  C.  An- 
drews of  the  Australian  National  Re- 
search Council,  who  attended  the  First 
Pan-Pacific  Scientific  Conference  in 
Honolulu,  is  of  interest : 

February  22,  1923. 

Dear  Mr.  Ford: 

Your  letters  of  the  15th  December, 
2nd  January  and  24th  of  January  last 
have  been  received. 

I  regret  that  my  absence  in  New 
Zealand  for  some  considerable  time 
while  attending  the  Australasian  Asso- 
ciation meeting,  prevented  me  from  an- 
swering earlier. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  thank  you 
sincerely  for  your  offers  of  assistance 
through  the  pages  of  the  Pan- Pacific 
Bulletin.  I  feel  that  we  owe  very 
much  of  the  success  of  our  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Pan-Pacific  Congress  to  your 
good  offices,  when  the  meeting  was 


held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pan-Pa- 
cific Union. 

We  hope  that  you  will  attend  as  a 
delegate  yourself,  but  we  know  that 
you  are  exceedingly  busy  and  may  have 
business  elsewhere  at  that  time. 

I  am  submitting  your  letters  to  the 
executive  of  the  National  Research 
Council  in  connection  with  resolutions 
dealing  with  Fisheries  in  the  Pacific. 

We  wish  a  very  strong  delegation 
from  the  Hawaiian  scientists  to  attend 
the  Australian  meeting,  and  would  feel 
exceedingly  thankful  to  you  if  you 
could  promote  such  attendance  at  the 
important  discussions  being  arranged. 

With  regard  to  the  information  about 
the  Australian  National  Research  Coun- 
cil for  your  Union  which  you  request- 
ed in  your  letter  of  December  15th,  I 
may  state  that,  in  my  absence  from  the 
state,  Mr.  R.  H.  Cambage,  Secretary 
to  the  National  Research  Council,  has 
supplied  you  with  such  necessary  in- 
formation. 

Enclosed  also  please  find  extract 
from  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald  by 
Professor  Sir  Edgeworth  David. 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes 
for  the  success  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union,  I  am, 

Yours  sincerely, 

E.  C.  ANDREWS. 
Australian  National  Research  Council. 
Royal  Society's  House,  5  Elizabeth 
Street,  Sydney. 
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The  Pacific  As  One 

<  Kditorial  from  The  Advocate  of  Peace,  Washington,  D.  C.) 


The  first  Pan-Pacific  Commercial 
Conference  held  at  Honolulu  during  the 
last  days  of  October  and  early  Xo vem- 
ber,  1922,  recommended  the  calling  of 
a  Pan-Pacific  Conservation  Conference 
to  be  held  in  Honolulu  in  the  summer 
of  1924.  As  a  result  of  the  conference 
steps  are  being  taken  to  ascertain  the 
advisability  of  a  permanent  Pan-Pa- 
cific Chamber  of  Commerce  in  coop- 
eration with  all  the  boards  of  trade  and 
chambers  of  commerce  in  Pacific  lands. 
It  is  proposed  to  make  use  of  educa- 
tional films  of  Pacific  peoples  and  in- 
dustries. Efforts  are  being  made  to 
coordinate  the  work  of  universities  in 
Pacific  lands  offering  commercial  in- 
struction, and  to  set  up  and  to  main- 
tain Pan-Pacific  commercial  museums. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  here 
an  effort  in  behalf  of  international  right 
behavior  which  has  no  relation  to  poli- 
tics. 

Among  other  things  in  which  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union  is  interesting  itself 
is  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  decimal 
currency  for  the  Pacific  countries,  the 
extension  of  facilities  for  transporta- 
t:on  and  communication,  a  more  ade- 
quate and  accurate  news  service,  the 
protection  and  extension  of  commercial 
fisheries,  and  the  scientific  study  of  the 
biology,  physics,  and  chemistry  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.     Another  practical  ef- 


fort to  achieve  more  rational  business 
relations  is  illustrated  by  the  indus- 
trial Hwai  Valley  conservancy  pro- 
ject for  the  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  enormous  food  supply  of 
China. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  does  not  pro- 
pose to  allow  these  desirable  aspira- 
tions to  die.  Since  various  races  have 
been  merged  into  one  people  in  Hawaii, 
the  question  is  asked,  *\Vhy  should  not 
the  people  along  the  whole  Pacific  be 
as  one?  The  traditions  of  these  coun- 
tries have  been  those  of  peace.  As  a 
matter  of  better  business,  these  prac- 
tical folk  of  the  Pan-American  Union 
are  bending  every  effort  to  preserve  the 
tradition,  to  conserve  the  resources, 
physical  and  moral,  to  the  upbuilding 
of  a  better  civilization  on  the  borders 
of  our  greatest  ocean.  If  not  political, 
this  all  sounds  practical  and  worth 
while. 


Governor-General  Leonard  Wood  has 
written  to  the  Pan- Pacific  Union  that 
he  is  deeply  interested  in  the  Conserva- 
tion Conference.  He  expects  to  send 
delegates  and  to  prepare  a  paper  on  the 
natural  resources  of  the  Philippines  and 
the  need  of  conservation.  The  leader^ 
among  the  Filipinos  are  also  taking  a 
deep  interest  in  the  forthcoming  con- 
ference. 
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The  World  Conference  on  Education  and  the 
Pan-Pacific  Sub-Conference 

Oakland-San  Francisco, 
June  28-July  6,  1923 

3.  Special    Institutions    and  Organiza- 
tions : 

Teacher-training  institutions. 
Theological     schools     and  depart- 
ments. 

Associations  of  Teachers. 
Text-book  publishing  firms. 
Public  libraries. 

4.  Special  Subjects  of  Study: 
The  Teaching  of  History. 
The  Teaching  of  Civics. 
The    Teaching    of    Commerce  and 

Economics. 
The  Teaching  of  Geography. 
The    Teaching    of    Languages  and 

Literature. 
The  Teaching  of  the  Arts. 
The  Teaching  of  Morals. 
(Please  observe:  That  addresses  are 
limited  to  fifteen  minutes  each  and  that 
a  written  copy  of  each  must  be  filed 
with   the   Secretary   as   soon   as  pre- 
sented.) 

Comments  on  Meeting 

\\Tm.  B.  Owen,  President  National 
Educaton  Association: 

14 1  am  specially  gratified  at  the  defi- 
niteness  and  practicability  of  your  plan 
to  focus  on  one  subject,  which  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  very  good  way  of  making 
progress,  as  you  suggest.  1  feel  hon- 
ored at  your  invitation  to  address  your 
Conference.  The  subject  you  have  sug- 
gested is  the  right  one  for  me  to  dis- 
cuss, in  view  of  my  recent  efforts  and 
my  present  position.  You  can  go  ahead 
and  place  me  on  the  program. 

"May  I  express  to  you  my  very 
great  appreciation  of  what  you  are  do- 
ing. It  seems  incredible  that  we  are 
able  to  annex  so  promptly  great  organ- 
izations like  yours.  The  San  Francisco 
meeting  is  going  to  be  a  very  great 


"The  National  Education  Association  of 
the  United  States  sends  cordial  good  wishes 
to  the  educators  of  all  nations  and  extends 
to  you  an  invitation  to  join  in  a  World 
Conference  on  Education,  June  28th  to  July 
6th,  inclusive,  at  Oakland-San  Francisco,  in 
connection  with  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Education  Association. 

"The  purpose  is  to  produce  a  better 
understanding  among  the  nations;  to  de 
velop  good  will;  to  conserve  the  integrity 
of  all  nations,  to  extend  educational  privi- 
leges more  universally,  and  to  develcn 
those  ideals  conducive  to  lasting  peace." 

Over  the  signatures  of  Win.  B. 
Owen,  President,  and  Augustus  (). 
Thomas,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  the  National 
Education  Association  of  the  United 
States  is  thus  inviting  the  educators  of 
all  nations  to  participate  in  what  gives 
promise  of  being  the  most  notable  in- 
ternational gathering  of  educators  that 
has  ever  convened. 

Sub-Conference  Program 
Upon     invitation,     the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  is  planning  to  hold  a  Pan-Pacific 
Sub- Conference  on  Education  in  con- 
nection with  the  meeting.    Inasmuch  as 
the  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  Sub- 
conference  is  brief,  it  was  decided  to 
ecus  the  discussion  upon  one  theme 
only.    The  program  as  it  now  stands 
follows : 

General  Theme:  How  can  the  educa- 
tional agencies  of  Pacific  countries 
best  promote  international  under- 
standing and  friendliness. 

1.  General  Introductory  Papers: 

2.  Chief  Divisions  of  School  Systems: 
Institutions     of     Higher  Learning 

(Universities). 
Schools   of  the    Secondary  Division 

(High  Schools). 
Schools  of  the  Elementary  Division 

(Common  Schools). 
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meeting.  1  am  sure  that  the  Pan-Pa- 
cific Union  will  give  us  a  great  help. 
It  is  also  gratifying  to  know  how  heart- 
ily Hawaii  is  entering  into  the  plans 
for  the  meeting." 

Sir  Auckland  Gcddes,  British  Ambas- 
sador to  United  States: 

"This  invitation  to  me  to  take  part 
in  this  conference  is  a  tempting  one  and 
I  should  very  much  like  to  do  so.  San 
Francisco,  however,  is  a  far  cry  from 
Washington  and  it  is  impossible  for  me 
at  this  date  to  say  whether  I  can  take 
so  long  a  journey  at  that  time.  I  will, 
however,  give  your  invitation  my  most 
serious  consideration  and  promise  that 
I  will  definitely  inform  you  of  my  in- 
tentions not  later  than  the  middle  of 
May." 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  President 
Columbia  University,  New  York: 

"Unfortunately  it  will  not  be  possible 
for  me  to  attend  the  meeting  at  San 
Francisco  this  year  since  my  engage- 
ments call  me  in  another  direction.  Or- 
dinarily I  am  in  San  Francisco  in  the 
summer  and  if  following  my  usual  pro- 
gram I  should  be  most  happy  to  take 
part  in  your  conference.  As  matters 
are,  however,  I  am  deprived  of  that 
privilege." 

E.  O.  McCormick,  Vice-President 
Southern  Pacific  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.: 

"I  am  so  glad  to  learn  of  the  splen- 
did work  you  are  doing  in  connection 
with  the  World  Conference  on  Educa- 
tion to  be  held  here  in  the  Bay  cities 
from  June  28th  to  July  6th  of  this  year. 
As  you  so  clearly  bring  out  in  the  ar- 
ticle in  the  Bulletin,  the  place  to  sow 
the  seed  of  international  friendship  is 
the  public  school.  For  years  each  coun- 
try, in  its  educational  work,  has  stressed 
the  importance  of  its  own  historical 
background,  excluding  or  ignoring  the 
achievements  of  other  nations,  and  the 
child  grows  into  manhood  without  that 
knowledge  of  other  races  and  countries 
so  vital  to  a  mutual  understanding  of 


each  other's  problems.  If  the  United 
States  has  been  chief  among  the  of- 
fenders in  this  respect,  it  can  be  fore- 
most among  those  at  this  conference  in 
formulating  plans  for  training  the  youth 
of  every  country  so  they  shall  have  a 
proper  perspective  from  which  to  look 
out  upon  the  world  about  them.  The 
Pan-Pacific  Union  can  show  its  strength 
at  this  meeting  next  June,  and  I  hope 
full  advantage  is  taken  of  the  invita- 
tion of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation. " 

John  Deivey,  Head,  Department  of 
Philosophy.  Columbia  University,  New 
York. 

"The  main  theme  of  your  program 
is  an  excellent  one  and  the  outline  also. 
If  you  can  secure  the  cooperation  of 
textbook  firms  and  public  libraries  and 
teachers*  associations,  as  well  as  secure 
a  discussion  of  the  various  subjects  in 
the  curriculum  on  the  international 
point  of  view,  you  certainly  will  accom- 
plish a  much  needed  work." 

M.  Anesaki,  Imperial  University. 
Tokyo,  Japan. 

"Since  the  arrival  of  your  letter  of 
January  I  have  been  planning  for  a 
delegation  to  the  Conference  at  Oak- 
land, and  now  I  am  in  receipt  of  your 
second  letter  dated  February  16.  1 
have  asked  the  Government  through  my 
University  to  take  up  the  matter;  be- 
sides, I  am  chairman  of  a  committee, 
dealing  with  the  matter,  of  the  Japanese 
Association  for  International  Education. 
This  latter  organization  has  been  re- 
cently organized  and  I  am  glad  to  tell 
you  that  it  is  due  to  the  stimulus  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Educational  Conference 
held  at  Honolulu.  No  decision  has  yet 
been  taken  by  either,  though  I  am  sure 
that  delegates  will  be  sent  by  both. 

"Japan  is  now  passing  through  vari- 
ous critical  conflicts  and  it  is  a  very 
important  time  for  us.  One  of  the  need* 
for  successfully  passing  through  the 
crisis  is.  I  think,  to  awaken  the  people 
at  large  to  the  large  situations  of  the 
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world,  and  for  that  purpose  the  coming 
Conference  will  prove  an  important 
inspiration  and  stimulus.  With  this 
point  in  view  I  shall  do  my  best  in 
sending  out  a  powerful  delegation  from 
both  government  and  private  institu- 
tions, including  some  women  educa- 
tors." 

Mark  B.  Young,  Sydney,  Australia: 
"I  have  read  with  very  great  pleas- 
ure your  article  on  the  World  Confer- 
ence on  Education  in  the  Bulletin  for 
April.  What  I  like  particularly  is  the 
international  note  and  the  stress  you 
lay  on  making  the  school  the  instrument 
for  developing  the  international  feeling. 
Without  it,  this  and  future  generations 
are  doomed  to  war  and  to  eternal  dan- 
ger of  war." 

Richard  F.  Scholtz,  President  Reed 
College,  Portland,  Oregon: 

"From  its  inception  I  have  followed 
with  enthusiastic  interest  the  fine  work 
of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union.  Your  cor- 
dial invitation  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  to  be 
held  at  San  Francisco  next  June  is  ac- 
cordingly appreciated  to  the  full,  and 
I  shall  regard  it  not  only  as  an  educa- 
tional opportunity  but  as  a  real  priv- 
ilege to  do  my  share  to  make  the  con- 
ference a  success." 

Will  C.  Wood,  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  California: 

"It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  out- 
lined a  very  satisfactory  program  for 
the  Pan-Pacific  meeting  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. I  shall  be  glad  to  take  part  as 
you  suggest." 

John  Caughley,  Director  of  Educa- 
tion, New  Zealand: 

"We  have  an  Inspector  of  our  De- 
partment, Mr.  N.  R.  McKenzie,  at 
present  in  Toronto  in  exchange  with 
a  Canadian  Inspector  in  New  Zealand. 
The  Department  will  communicate  with 
Mr.  McKenzie  and  endeavor  to  arrange 


that  he  shall  act  as  the  Dominion  rep- 
resentative at  the  Conference." 

H.  N.  McCrackcn,  President  Vassar 
College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. : 

"I  hope  to  be  able  to  come  with  Mrs 
McCracken  to  the  proposed  Confer- 
ence June  28th  to  July  6th,  and  should 
like  to  discuss  either  The  Teaching  of. 
Civics,  The  Teaching  of  Literature  or 
The  Teaching  of  Morals.  Any  one  of 
these  three  would  be  acceptable." 

Arthur  W.  Dunn,  National  Director 
Junior  American  Red  Cross: 

"I  am  very  much  pleased  to  know  of 
the  plans  for  the  Pan-Pacific  sub-con- 
ference in  connection  with  the  Inter- 
national Education  Congress  to  be  held 
next  summer.  Let  me  say  first  of  all 
that  I  am  both  personally  and  officially 
deeply  interested  in  this  particular  group 
conference  and  shall  take  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  being  present.  I  feel 
honored  that  you  should  invite  me  per- 
sonally to  have  a  place  on  your  pro- 
gram and  shall  be  very  glad  indeed  to 
accept  your  invitation.  I  wonder  if  you 
would  permit  me  to  outline  at  this  meet- 
ing some  of  the  principles  that  underlie 
the  new  type  of  civics  as  it  has  devel- 
oped in  this  country,  but  with  a  special 
bearing  upon  world  civics." 

E.  O.  Sisson,  Head,  Department  of 
Philosophy,  Reed  College,  Portland. 
Oregon : 

"I  am  mighty  glad  that  you  are  go- 
ing to  have  a  conference  in  connection 
with  the  N.  E.  A.  I  am  not  sure  but 
that  will  be  even  more  effective  than 
the  Honolulu  meeting,  because  of  the 
large  numbers  who  will  be  there.  The 
public  attention  in  America,  as  you 
doubtless  know,  has  been  torn  away 
again  from  the  Pacific  and  largely  mon- 
opolized by  the  terrible  confusions  in 
Europe.  It  is  well  that  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  should  reach  over  and  touch  the 
United  States  at  San  Francisco  in  order 
to  help  correct  the  emphasis.  The  fu- 
ture still  lies  on  the  Pacific." 
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Arbitration  of  Commercial  Misunderstandings 

By  ELLIOT  G.  MEARS 
Professor  of  Economics,  Leland  Stanford  University. 

WHATEVER  the  First  Pan-Pacific  for  both  foreign  and  domestic  trade. 
Commercial  Conference  may  be  Already,  the  International  Chamber  of 
successful  in  doing  to  relieve  the  sore  Commerce,  of  which  the  American 
marks  of  international  disputes  would  Chamber  is  a  member,  has  gone  on 
be  welcomed  heartily  by  all  business  record  in  urging  an  extension  of  these 
men  alike.  Handicaps  of  differences  facilities  all  over  the  world.  The 
in  language  and  in  trade  methods,  to-  American  Chamber  has  at  the  present 
gether  with  the  disadvantages  of  dis-  time  independent  commercial  arbitra- 
tance,  accentuate  trade  disagreements,  tion  agreements  with  more  or  less 
which  in  domestic  transactions  could  be  similar  organizations  in  foreign  lands, 
fairly  easily  settled.  Since  the  termi-  Present  efforts  are  being  directed  to- 
nation  of  the  World  War,  there  have  wards  the  establishment  of  such  ma- 
been  gratifying  strides  along  the  lines  chinery  among  its  numerous  member 
of  commercial  arbitration.  organization.  In  brief,  local  disputes 
The  two  essentials  in  the  program  would  be  settled  by  local  commercial 
are  the  creation  of  a  proper  spirit  of  bodies  while  those  confined  to  a  single 
co-operation  and  the  provision  for  ade-  industry  would  be  handled  by  the 
quate  working  machinery.  Either  one  trade  association.  When  the  case  was 
without  the  other  is  certain  to  prove  judged  either  not  local  or  not  appli- 
ineffectual.  The  calling  of  conferences  cable  to  a  single  trade,  the  National 
by  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  is  certain  to  Chamber  itself  would  undertake  to 
assist  in  the  promoton  of  more  friend-  settle  the  matter.  This  promising  new 
ly  relations  betweeen  national  rivals;'  departure  is  being  watched  with  spe- 
and  in  the  discussions  there  may  be  cial  interest. 

suggested  ways  and  means  for  utiliz-  Another  noteworthy  event  is  the  ac- 
ing  existing  commercial  and  trade  or-  tion  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
ganizations  or  to  provide  for  new  trade  at  its  annual  gathering  in  San  Fran- 
bodies.  The  main  point,  however,  is  cisco  in  1922,  in  endorsing  unanimous- 
that  international  arbitrating  organiza-  ly  the  draft  of  a  federal  statute  to 
tion  must  operate  upon  mutual  friendli-  "make  valid  and  enforceable  written 
ness  and  trust.  provisions  or  agreements  for  arbitra- 

To  date,  the  most  successful  agencies  tion  of  disputes  arising  out  of  contracts, 

for   mediation  are  certain   recognized  maritime    transactions,    or  commerce 

chambers    of    commerce.     From    the  among  the   States   or   Territories  or 

standpoint  of  American  experience,  the  with  foreign  nations."    This  principle 

leading  exponent  has  been  the  Cham-  in  the  near  future  may  be  incorporated 

ber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  by  the  insertion  of  a  clause  to  this  ef- 

York,  functioning  under  the  laws  of  feet  in  the  separate  commercial  treaties 

New  York  State,  where  the  decisions  between  civilized  nations, 

of  arbitrators  have  a  force  similar  to  That     the     business     interests  of 

judicial  verdicts.  America  are  in  accord  with  the  further 

Noteworthy  is  the  center  step  under-  extension  of  commercial  arbitration  is 

taken  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  clearly  evident  as  a  result  of  a  con- 

the  United  States  to  bring  about  the  ference  at  Washington,  called  by  the 

installation    of    arbitration    machinery  Secretary  of  Commerce  on  November 
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15,  1921,  when  the  officials  of  fifteen 
prominent  leading  trade  organizations 
approved  the  following  resolutions: 
"First. — That  the  Department  of 
Commerce  urge  all  chambers  of 
commerce  and  other  business  or- 
ganizations, not  only  in  this  coun- 
try but  in  foreign  countries  as  well, 
to  create  arbitration,  mediation,  and 
conciliation  committees  in  their  re- 
spective    organizations     for  the 
handling  of  business  disputes. 

Second. — That  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  be  urgently  requested 
to  use  his  best  endeavors  in  aiding 
in  the  passage  of  a  Federal  law 


making  arbitration  clauses,  volun- 
tarily entered  into,  in  written  con- 
tracts valid,  enforceable,  and  ir- 
revocable. 

National  and  local  Chambers  of 
Commerce  and  other  business  or- 
ganizations in  Pacific  lands  should 
be  urged  to  aid  this  movement,  both 
in  principle  and  in  practice.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  of  any  money  ex- 
penditure for  the  furtherance  of  in- 
ternational commerce  which  promises 
greater  ultimate  returns  than  does  the 
creation  of  adequate  facilities  for  the 
settlement  of  various  kinds  of  trade 
disagreements. 


From  the  Canal  Zone 


I  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter  of  December  9, 
1922,  transmitting  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Confer- 
ence on  November  3,  1922,  and  inviting 
attention  especially  to  resolutions  Nos. 
1  and  12,  inclusive. 

These  have  my  endorsement.  I  am 
somewhat  dubious  of  the  tenth,  on  the 
prevention  of  the  use  of  films  injuri- 
ous to  the  commerce  of  any  Pacific 
country,  because  even  a  conscientious 
censorship  is  likely  to  be  distorted  into 
a  means  of  selective  propaganda,  which 
may  be  intrinsically  as  far  from  the 
truth  as  the  pictures  which  the  censor- 
ship aims  to  prevent.  The  sixth,  on 
the  adoption  of  a  uniform  decimal  cur- 
rency throughout  the  Pacific «area,  and 
the  ninth,  on  the  handling  of  shipping, 
touch  economic  fundamentals,  currency 
and  transportation ;  they  are  subjects 
for  which  governmental  action  would 
probably  be  inadequate  and  undesirable 
except  with  the  most  careful  adapta- 
tion to  economic  conditions.  The  fourth, 
the  suppression  of  the  drug  traffic,  has 
my  hearty  endorsement;  here  at  the 
Canal  Zone  we  have  exerted  consider- 


able activity  along  this  line.  The  rest 
of  the  resolutions  are  in  fields  in  which 
the  government  of  the  Canal  Zone,  as 
a  subsidiary  part  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  is  hardly  in  po- 
sition to  take  independent  action.  They 
are  directed,  however,  along  excellent 
lines,  and  if  we  have  opportunity  to 
assist  in  their  furtherance  we  shall  be 
glad  to  do  so. 

Please  accept  my  thanks  for  the  cop- 
ies of  the  Mid-Pacific  Magazine  for 
November  and  December,  forwarded 
with  your  letter.  They  are  very  inter- 
esting, and  present  most  attractively 
the  ideas  of  men  eminent  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Pacific. 

If  occasion  arises  .when  we  can  fur- 
nish you  with  data  about  the  Panama 
Canal  for  the  use  of  your  conference, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  us.  1 
trust  that  if  the  cruise  which  was  the 
subject  of  resolution  No.  3  matures,  it 
will  visit  the  Canal. 

Respectfully, 

M.  L.  WALKER, 
Acting  Governor. 
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International  Musical  Festival 
at  Panama 


It  is  proposed  to  hold  a  great  inter- 
national musical  festival  at  Panama  in 
celebration  of  the  tenth  anniversary  of 
the  opening  of  the  Canal.  Pacific  coun- 
tries will  be  appealed  to  to  participate 
in  this.  The  President  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union,  Hon.  Wallace  R.  Far- 
rington,  Governor  of  Hawaii,  has  re- 
ceived the  following  letter  from  the 
President  of  the  Panama  Celebration 
Association,  having  headquarters  in 
Baltimore,  Maryland: 
Dear  Sir: 

Plans  for  a  formal  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal  in  1914  failed  to  ma- 
terialize because  of  the  outbreak  in  that 
year  of  the  World  War. 

The  year  1924  will  mark  the  close  of 
the  first  decade  of  the  canal  in  use. 
The  appropriateness  of  holding  upon 
the  Isthmus,  at  that  time,  a  great  Inter- 
Continental  musical  festival,  which 
probably  would  have  been  the  form  of 
the  dedication  originally,  as  that  fa- 
vored by  Dr.  Rowe,  the  Director  Gen- 
eral of  the  Pan-American  Union,  the 
then  Secretary  of  State  and  others,  has 
led  to  the  organization  of  the  Panama 
Celebration  Association,  which  pro- 
poses itself  as  a  voluntary  organiza- 
tion for  the  aims  indicated  by  this  let- 
ter head. 

The  event  might  well  make  the 
Isthmus  the  Beyreuth  of  America,  ,;n 
the  view  of  the  Governor  of  the  C'inal 
Zone,  Hon.  Jay  J.  Morrow,  who  ex- 
presses the  hope  that  such  a  musical 
festival  at  the  Isthmus  would  be  so 


strikingly  successful  as  to  be  made 
periodic.  Commenting  upon  the  ad- 
vance in  Pan-American  business  rela- 
tions through  the  agency  of  the  canal 
in  the  decade  of  its  use,  and  which  of 
itself  he  feels  would  justify  the  cele- 
bration, Governor  Morrow  adds,  sig- 
nificantly, that  cultural  contacts  with 
the  Latin-Americans  are  as  yet  nil. 

One  of  the  nation's  business  leaders 
sees  in  the  proposed  celebration  an 
agency  "actually  to  effect  that  identity 
of  interest  and  understanding  that  has 
been  an  object  of  the  sagacious  activi- 
ties of  Elihu  Root  and  Charles  E. 
Hughes." 

The  Roosevelt  Memorial  Association 
views  it  as  contributive  to  the  fame  of 
Colonel  Roosevelt  and  emphasizes  the 
parallel  of  the  opening  of  the  Suez 
Canal  with  the  production  of  Verdi's 
Aida,  writes  the  president  of  the  opera 
of  both  North  and  South  America  have 
given  it  their  enthusiastic  support. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  America 
to  assert  its  musical  predominance,  and 
to  make  to  the  world  a  revelation  of 
American  musical  genius.  The  event 
would  not^ be  lacking  an  historical  opera 
upon  a  purely  American  theme,  by 
Americans,  entitled  "The  Sun  God." 
comparable  in  all  respects  to  Verdi's 
Aida,  writes  the  president  of  the  opera 
in  our  own  Language  Foundation. 

Kindly  favor  us  with  an  expression 
of  your  views  and  oblige, 
Yours  sincerely. 
BARTLETT  B.  JAMES. 
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Appreciation  of  the  Mid-Pacific  Magazine 


The  Mid-Pacific  Magazine  in  its  new 
form  is  attracting  much  attention  from 
thinking  people  in  many  parts  of  the 
Pacific  as  will  be  seen  by  the  letter  that 
follows.  It  is  being  ordered  by  the 
Trans-continental  Railways  of  America 
to  be  placed  in  the  library  cars  of  their 
trains  de  luxe. 

The  Mid-Pacific  Magazine  will  keep 
up  its  standard  as.  the  most  highly  il- 
lustrated publication  in  the  Pacific  and 
will  continue  to  improve. 

The  Vice-President  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway  writes : 

"I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
31st  ultimo  and  copy  of  the  Mid-Pa- 
cific Magazine.  If  this  copy  is  a  fair 
example — and  I  am  assuming  that  it 
is — of  what  you  intend  to  publish  in 
the  future,  I  would  like  to  have  you  put 
us  down  for  twelve  copies  of  it,  and  I 
have  asked  our  Advertising  Depart- 
ment to  place  with  you  a  formal  order 
for  same.  They  will  supply  you  with 
directions  as  to  where  copies  should  be 
sent.  It  is  my  desire  to  place  same  on 
our  famous  overland  train,  the  "Olym- 
pian," between  Chicago  and  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

The  features  of  your  magazine  are 
so  distinctly  Pacific  and  Oriental,  that 
they  cannot  help  but  be  instructive  as 
well  as  interesting  to  our  travelers,  and 
it  is  our  desire  to  promote  in  every 
way  we  can  the  travel  across  the  Pa- 
cific. 

Nothing  would  have  given  me  more 
pleasure  than  to  have  attended  your 
conference,  and  I  hope  some  day  to 
stand  once  more  on  the  summit  of  the 
Pali,  and  also  to  experience  again  the 
deep  feeling  of  regret  which  I  am  sure 
all  travelers  do  when  leaving  your 
beautiful  harbor  and  receiving  the  many 
best  wishes  for  Bon  Voyage  and 
Aloha!"  Yours  truly, 

R.  M.  CALKINS, 


From  Australia 

The  arrival  of  your  January  illustrat- 
ed copy  of  the  Mid-Pacific  Magazine 
impels  my  approbation  in  so  far  as  that 
copy  introduces  a  matter  that  is  an  in- 
novation in  magazine  work.  I  refer  to 
the  "Story  of  China" — to  my  mind,  and 
looking  at  the  question  as  education, 
the  value  of  the  production  is  more 
than  doubled.  You  are  introducing  an 
important  idea  to  your  readers  that  will 
ultimately  lead  to  a  rapid  understand- 
ing of  the  various  nations  around  us, 
and  to  be  favored  with  such  a  merit- 
orious article,  most  ably  and  forcibly 
portrayed  by  Mr.  Arnold.  I  think  the 
sincere  thanks  of  your  subscribers  is 
due  to  that  gentleman  for  his  painstak- 
ing work  in  compiling  such  a  broad  and 
effective  epitome  of  China  and  its  work- 
a-day  world  condensed  in  a  nutshell, 
so  to  speak.  I  have  never  at  any  time 
seen  its  equal  in  periodical  form.  Were 
it  possible,  such  articles  from  time  to 
time  on  progressive  history,  such  as 
he  describes,  would  be  most  acceptable 
and  would  alone  keep  your  magazine 
well  supplied  for  years  to  come.  Schools 
and  universities  would  be  compelled  to 
subscribe  and  the  Mid-Pacific  could 
easily  be  enlarged  to  meet  the  growing 
demand  at  an  increased  cost  that  would 
be  cheap  compared  with  its  compeers. 

I  am  truly  glad  to  write  these  lines 
as  I  am  beginning,  in  the  past  twelve 
months'  perusal,  to  realize  the  magni- 
tude of  your  work  in  its  varied  form 
leading  up  to  international  unity. 

Perhaps  I  am  appreciating  Mr.  Arn- 
old's work  better  on  account  of  my  few 
years'  sojourn  in  Hongkong  and  Shang- 
hai some  forty  years  ago. 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  G.  QUICKE, 
Mechanical   and  Consulting  Engineer. 

late  Gas  Engineer  to  the  Perth  Gas 

Co.,  Ltd. 
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Mexico  Endorses  Resolutions  of  the  First 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference 


The  secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Industry,  Commerce  and  Labor  of  Mex- 
ico has  transmitted  to  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  "The  Viewpoint  of  the  Mexican 
Government  of  the  Resolutions  adopted 
by  the  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Confer- 
ence."   The  translation  is  as  follows: 

Alexander  Hume  Ford, 

Director,  Pan-Pacific  Union, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

In  reply  to  your  esteemed  note  of  the 
5th  of  December  last  in  which  it  was 
communicated  to  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  the  unanimous  resolutions  ap- 
proved by  the  last  Pan-Pacific  Commer- 
cial Conference  I  have  the  honor  to  in- 
form you  the  following : 

I.  The  convening  of  a  Conference 
in  1924  is  approved. 

II.  The  appropriation  of  funds  for 
the  sending  of  delegates  and  expenses  of 
that  Conference  will  be  determined  at  the 
end  of  the  present  year. 

III.  The  plan  for  an  excursion 
around  the  Pacific  of  the  business  men 
represented  in  the  Conference  merits  the 
approbation  of  the  Mexican  Government. 

IV.  It  will  co-operate  in  all  the 
means  used  for  the  suppression  of  nar- 
cotics. 

V.  It  approves  the  establishment  of 
an  office  of  information  about  all  the 
countries  of  the  Pacific  and  Mexico  will 
cooperate  in  whatever  way  it  may  be 
able  to. 

VI.  Mexico  has  a  decimal  money 
standard  and  it  will  help  in  the  adoption 
of  a  unified  money  standard  of  this  kind 
in  all  the  region  of  the  Pacific. 

VII.  An  old  contract  between  the 
Government  of  Mexico  and  the  Mexican 


Telegraph  Co.  makes  it  difficult  to  offer 
better  facilities  than  those  already  insti- 
tuted by  that  company  for  the  service 
of  the  press,  but  it  can  arrange  with  the 
telegraph  radio  station  of  Chapulpepec 
in  the  City  of  Mexico,  which  has  a  ra- 
dius of  6000  kilometers  and  already 
transmits  daily  under  very  favorable 
conditions  news  of  the  press,  as  well  a< 
meteorological  and  weather  reports. 

VIII.  Whatever  it  may  do  for  the 
conservation  of  fish  supply  in  the  Pacific 
it  may  count  on  the  approval  and  co- 
operation of  the  Government  of  Mexico. 

IX.  This  Government  is  in  accord 
with  all  the  efforts  that  may  be  made 
to  increase  the  facilities  and  reduce 
unnecessary  expenses  in  the  navigation 
of  the  Pacific. 

X.  Mexico  has  been  one  of  the  coun- 
tries most  injured  by  undesirable  mov- 
ing pictures,  so  that  it  will  be  interested 
in  the  prohibition  of  which  the  resolu- 
tion speaks. 

XI.  Mexico  is  capable  of  a  great 
development  in  its  production  of  rice, 
but  although  a  producer,  for  the  sake  of 
humanity  it  will  be  disposed  to  help  i« 
the  prevention  of  a  scarcity  of  a  pro- 
duction in  China. 

XII.  It  would  like  to  have  detail* 
as  to  the  organization  of  a  Pan-Pacific 
Economical  Commission  in  order  to  de- 
cide in  respect  to  the  appointment  of  a 
delegate  to  it. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  other  gov- 
ernments of  the  Pacific,  and  the  de- 
partments interested,  may  treat  the  res- 
olutions of  the  Commercial  Conference 
in  a  kindred  spirit  of  friendly  coopera- 
tion and  helpful  response. 
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Pan-Pacific  Conference  Appreciation 


"We  are,  of  course,  very  much  inter- 
ested by  the  resolutions  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Commercial  Conference  which 
you  have  been  kind  enough  to  forward 
to  us.  We  are  also  very  much  grati- 
fied by  the  desire  which  you  have  ex- 
pressed that  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies  should  cooperate  in  the  pro- 
posed Conservation  Conference  in  July, 
1924.  The  Secretariat  would  be  glad 
to  be  able  to  begin  to  examine  this 
question  within  the  next  few  months, 
and  I  venture  to  ask  you  whether  you 
would  be  good  enough  to  forward  to  us 
any  printed  notices  which  are  already 
out  regarding  this  Conference,  together 
with  such  additional  information  as  you 
may  be  able  to  let  us  have  regarding 
it.  This  would  enable  us  to  submit  to 
you  definite  proposals  regarding  the 
steps  which  the  Red  Cross  societies  of 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  Pacific 
might  take  to  help  forward  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Conference.,, 

F.  W.  KITTREDGE, 

Deputy  Secretary-General  League  of 
Red  Cross  Societies,  Paris. 
Dec.  22,  1922. 

From  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries 

"I  assure  you  that  the  Bureau  is 
sympathetically  inclined  toward  the 
subject  matter  of  these  resolutions  in 
general,  and  will  be  very  glad  to  do 
anything  possible  to  further  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  subject  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  effective  steps  for  the  con- 
servation of  the  resources  of  the  Pa- 
cific. 

"I  am  sure  that  I  would  be  interested 
in  attending  the  Conservation  Congress 
to  be  held  in  Honolulu  in  July,  1924." 

HENRY  O'MALLEY, 
Commissioner,  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  Washington, 
Jan.  6,  1923. 


Would  you  please  grant  the  Catalina 
Islander  permission  to  reprint  the  ar- 
ticle "Conservation  of  the  Marine  Life 
of  the  Pacific,"  by  Dr.  Barton  Warren 
Evermann,  director  of  the  Museum  of 
the  California  Academy  of  Sciences, 
which  appears  in  your  April  issue.  Full 
credit  will  be  given  your  valuable  mag- 
azine when  the  article  is  republished. 

Most  sincerely  do  I  compliment  you 
for  your  interest  in  the  conservation  of 
our  food  fishes  of  the  Pacific,  and  for 
being  the  first  publication  to  take  up 
this  work  through  the  Pan-Pacific  Com- 
mercial Conference. 

In  Southern  California  waters  we  are 
now  observing  a  scarcity  of  fish,  and 
the  commercial  fishing  industries  are 
sending  boats  to  bring  fish  from  the 
coast  of  Mexico  and  Lower  California, 
and  I  am  informed  that  a  number  of 
the  canneries  at  San  Pedro  and  Long 
Beach  that  were  prosperous  organiza- 
tions in  1920,  are  now  almost  bankrupt. 

Sea  otters  were  reported  quite  plen- 
tiful around  the  Channel  Islands  in 
1880,  but  for  the  past  twenty  years 
none  of  these  animals  have  been  seen. 

The  sardine  and  albacore  industries 
had  become  quite  a  factor  in  Southern 
California  waters.  Fifteen  years  ago 
the  writer  caught  albacore  in  the  Cata- 
lina channel,  using  a  white  rag  for  bait, 
but  today  the  albacore  is  being  consid- 
ered among  the  sportsmen  as  game  a 
fish  as  the  tuna  (Thunnus  thynnus)  and 
swordfish  (Xiphia  gladius  and  Tetrap- 
turus  mitsukurii). 

Yours  very  cordially, 
THE  CATALINA  ISLANDER, 
By  Ernest  Windle,  Editor  and  Pub- 
lisher, Avalon,  California. 
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Cooperation  of  the  Philippines 


Bureau  of  Science,  Manila 

January  11,  1923. 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  No- 
vember 29,  1922,  in  which  you  announce 
the  Conservation  Conference  to  be  held 
in  Honolulu  next  year.  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  are  many  lines  in  which  con- 
servation is  only  possible  through  the 
cooperation  of  various  countries. 

In  the  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources cooperation  is  important  and 
in  many  cases  essential.  It  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  pass  human,  plant,  and  ani- 
mal quarantine  laws,  but  the  public 
must  be  kept  constantly  advised  of  the 
danger  from  the  indiscriminate  trans- 
portation of  animals  and  plants  from 
one  country  to  another,  so  that  the  reg- 
ulations will  receive  the  support  of  the 
public. 

In  order  to  form  intelligent  and  ef- 
fective quarantine  laws,  it  is  necessary 
to  know  as  much  as  possible  about  in- 
fectious diseases  and  about  the  plants 
and  the  animals  that  carry  these. 

Many  plants  and  animals  that  are  of 
no  importance  in  their  native  countries 
because  of  their  control  by  natural  ene- 
mies, become  pests  when  introduced 
into  new  countries.  For  example,  the 
lantana,  a  pest  in  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands, is  of  no  importance  in  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands.  In  recent  years  the 
water  hyacinth  has  become  established 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  is  already 
a  nuisance  in  some  of  the  rivers,  but 
it  needs  a  few  more  years  to  show 
what  it  can  do.    This  well-known  pest 


could  have  been  kept  out  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, but  it  is  impossible  to  exter- 
minate it. 

Migratory  game  birds  constitute 
natural  resources  that  can  be  conserved 
only  by  cooperation  among  various 
countries.  In  the  Pacific  we  have  spe- 
cies of  shore  birds  that  nest  in  Siberia 
and  migrate  through  China  and  the 
Philippines  to  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land. The  open  hunting  season  for 
these  birds  should  be  such  that  the 
species  will  not  be  exterminated.  Only 
by  cooperation  among  the  countries  in- 
volved can  such  protection  be  afforded 
to  our  migratory  birds. 

Fishes,  too,  and  marine  mammals  re- 
quire cooperative  protection  of  the 
same  sort. 

In  order  to  broadcast  information  on 
these  subjects,  the  publication  of  tech- 
nical works  and  well  illustrated  popu- 
lar books  on  plants  and  animals  is  nec- 
essary. 

Cooperation  among  Pacific  countries 
in  the  investigation  of  problems,  the 
publication  of  information,  and  the 
forming  of  uniform  and  adequate  laws 
would  be  economic  and  effective.  Much 
of  the  same  work  if  undertaken  sep- 
arately by  the  various  countries  would 
be  more  expensive  and  in  many  case* 
entirely  ineffective. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Very  truly  yours, 

r.  c.  McGregor. 

Associate  Editor,  Philippines  Journal  of 
Science. 
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THE  PAN-PACIFIC  UNION 


An  organization  not  in  any  way  an  agency  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  other  Pacific  Government,  but  having  their  good-will 
in  bringing  about  friendly  and  unofficial  gatherings  of  the  leaders  from  the 
peoples  of  Pacific  lands  in  different  lines  of  thought  and  action  that  there 
may  grow  throughout  the  Pacific  area  better  understanding  with  real  coopera- 
tion for  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  all  Pacific  peoples. 

The  invitatipns  to  participate  in  the  Pan-Pacific  Conferences  are  forwarded 
through  Federal  or  other  channels,  and  Government  appropriations  are  some- 
times made  to  aid  these,  but  the  Conferences  are  held  entirely  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Union  and  not  under  those  of  any  government.  An  entire 
freedom  of  discussion  exists  that  would  be  difficult  to  secure  at  an  official  con- 
ference or  at  one  called  in  an  official  manner.  Affiliated  or  working  with  the 
Union  are  Educational  and  Scientific  bodies,  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
kindred  bodies,  striving  for  the  advancement  of  Pacific  Communities,  and  for 
a  greater  cooperation  among  and  between  the  people  of  all  races  in  Pacific 
lands.   Its  central  office  is  in  Honolulu  at  the  ocean  crossroads. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  is  incorporated  with  an  International  Board  of 
Trustees,  representing  the  different  races  of  the  Pacific. 

The  following  are  the  main  objects  set  forth  in  the  charter  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union: 

1.  To  call  in  conference  delegates  from  all  Pacific  peoples  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  and  furthering  the  interests  common  to  Pacific  nations. 

2.  To  maintain  in  Hawaii  and  other  Pacific  lands  bureaus  of  information 
and  education  concerning  matters  of  interest  to  the  people  of  the  Pacific,  and  to 
disseminate  to  the  world  information  of  every  kind  of  progress  and  opportunity 
in  Pacific  lands,  and  to  promote  the  comfort  and  interests  of  all  visitors. 

3.  To  aid  and  assist  those  in  all  Pacific  communities  to  better  understand 
each  other,  and  to  work  together  for  the  furtherance  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
land  of  their  adoption,  and,  through  them,  to  spread  abroad  about  the  Pacific 
the  friendly  spirit  of  inter-racial  cooperation. 

4.  To  assist  and  to  aid  the  different  races  in  lands  of  the  Pacific  to  co- 
operate in  local  fairs,  to  raise  produce,  and  to  create  home  manufactured  goods. 

5.  To  own  real  estate,  erect  buildings  needed  for  housing  exhibits,  pro- 
vided and  maintained  by  the  respective  local  committees. 

6.  To  maintain  a  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Museum,  and  Art  Gallery. 

7.  To  create  dioramas,  gather  exhibits,  books  and  other  Pan-Pacific 
material  of  educational  or  instructive  value. 

8.  To  promote  and  conduct  a  Pan-Paciiic  Exposition  of  the  handicrafts  of 
the  Pacific  peoples,  of  their  works  of  art,  and  scenic  dioramas  of  the  most 
beautiful  bits  of  Pacific  lands,  or  illustrating  great  Pacific  industries. 

9.  To  establish  and  maintain  a  permanent  college  and  "clearing  house"  of 
information  (printed  and  otherwise)  concerning  the  lands,  commerce,  peoples, 
and  trade  opportunities  in  countries  of  the  Pacific,  creating  libraries  of  commer- 
cial knowledge,  and  training  men  in  this  commercial  knowledge  of  Pacific  lands. 

10.  To  secure  the  cooperation  and  support  of  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments, chambers  of  commerce,  city  governments,  and  of  individuals. 

11.  To  enlist  for  this  work  of  publicity  in  behalf  of  Alaska,  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines,  Federal  aid  and  financial  support,  as  well  as 
similar  cooperation  and  support  from  all  Pacific  governments. 

12.  To  bring  all  nations  and  peoples  about  the  Pacific  Ocean  into  closer 
friendly  and  commercial  contact  and  relationship. 
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Tentative  Program  Pan-Pacific  Sub- 
Conference  on  Education 

(Addresses  are  limited  to  15  minutes;  a  copy  to  be  filed  with  the  Secretary.) 

Red  Room,  Fairmont  Hotel 
san  francisco,  cal. 


GENERAL  THEME 

How  can  the  educational  agencies  of 
Pacific  countries  best  promote  inter- 
national understanding  and  friendliness? 
First  Session — Monday,  July  2 
(9  a.m.  to  12) 

Chairman   ,    Member  United 

States  Delegation. 

1.  Introductory  Papers: 

John  J.  Tigert,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

David  Starr  Jordan,  President  Emeri- 
tus, Leland  Stanford  Junior  Uni- 
versity. 

Robert  Newton  Lynch,  General  Man- 
ager, Chamber  of  Commerce,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

Dean  Kalaw,  University  of  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Frank  F.  Bunker,  Executive  Secre- 
tary, Pan-Pacific  Union. 

2.  Chief  Divisions  of  School 
Systems: 

Institutions  of  Higher  Learning: 
(Universities.) 

Samuel  P.  Capen,  President,  Uni- 
versity of  Buffalo,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

 ,  Member  Chinese  Delegation. 

— :  ,  Member  Japanese  Delega- 
tion. 

Schools  of  Secondary  Division:  (High 
Schools.) 

 ,  Member  Japanese  Delega- 
tion. 

 ,  Member  Chinese  Delegation. 

 ,  Member  Canadian  Delega- 
tion. 

Second  Session — Monday,  July  2 
(1:30  to  4:30) 

Chairman,  Dr.  M.  Sawayanagi,  Pres- 
ident National  Education  Associa- 


tion of  Japan,  Member  House  of 
Peers. 

2.  Chief  Divisions  of  School  Sys- 

tems— (Continued.) 
Schools  of  Elementary  Division: 
(Common  Schools.) 

Thomas  E.  Finnegan,  Supt.  Public 
Instruction,  Pennsylvania. 

T.  H.  Harris,  Supt.  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Louisiana. 

Thomas  M.  Balliet,  formerly  Dean, 
School  of  Education,  New  York 
University. 

3.  Special    Institutions    and  Or- 

ganizations : 
Teacher  Training  Institutions : 

F.  L.  Burk,  President,  State  Teach- 
ers' College,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Harold  W.  Foght,  President,  Nor- 
mal and  Industrial  School,  Aber- 
deen, S.  D. 

Li  Chien  Hsuen,  Department  of  Ed- 
ucation, Peking,  China. 
Theological  Schools  and  Departments : 

W.  F.  Bade,  Dean,  Pacific  School 
of  Religion,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

T.    Harada,    Professor,  Japanese 
Language  and  Literature,  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii. 
Associations  of  Teachers : 

Wm.  B.  Owen,  President,  National 
Education  Association  of  the 
United  States. 

Will  Wood,  State  Superintendent 
Public  Instruction,  California. 

W.  T.  Tao,  General  Director,  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Education,  Peking, 
China. 

Susan  B.  Dorsey,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Text  Book  Publishing  Firms: 
George  A.  Britt,  The  MacMillan 
Co. 

 ,  Ginn  &  Co. 

School  Journals'. 

A.  E.  Winship,  Editor  School  Jour- 
nal, Boston,  Mass. 

Arthur    R.    Chamberlain,  Editor 
Sierra  Educational  News. 

Third  Session,  Tuesday,  July  3 
(9  a.m.  to  12) 

Chairman,  Li  Chien  Hsuen,  Delegate 
from  China,  representing  Minister 
of  Education. 
4.    Special  Subjects  op  Study: 
The  Teaching  of  History: 
Richard  F.  Scholtz,  President,  Reed 

College,  Portland,  Ore. 
K.  C.  Leebrick,  Professor  History, 
University  of  Hawaii. 
The  Teaching  of  Civics: 
Arthur  W.  Dunn,  National  Direc- 
tor, Junior  Red  Cross,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 
The  Teaching  of  Commerce  and  Eco- 
nomics: 


Eliot  G.  Mears,  Professor  Eco- 
nomics, Leland  Stanford,  Jr., 
University. 

P.   W.   Kuo,   President,  National 
Southeastern    University,  Nan- 
king, China. 
The  Teaching  of  Geography : 

Myrta  L.  McClellan,  Head,  De- 
partment of  Geography,  Southern 
Branch  University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
The  Teaching  of  Language  and  Liter- 
ature : 

H.  N.  MacCracken,  President,  Vas- 
sar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
E.  O.  Sisson,  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, Reed  College,  Portland. 
Ore. 

The  Teaching  of  Morals: 

Chas.  E.  Rugh,  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation, University  of  California. 

Chang  Po  Ling,  President,  Nankai 
College,  Tientsin,  China. 

M.  Sawayanagi,  President  National 
Education  Association,  Tokyo, 
Japan. 


Hawaii's  Contribution  to  the  World 
Conference  on  Education 

By  VAUGHAN  MACCAUGHEY 
Member  Board  of  Trustees,  Pan-Pacific  Union. 


With  rejoicing  the  school  people  of 
many  lands  look  forward  to  the  noble 
World  Conference  on  Education,  June 
28-July  6,  at  Oakland-San  Francisco. 

With  rejoicing,  in  that  education  like 
science  is  becoming  a  world  unity 
transcending  narrow  sectarism,  nation- 
alistic, and  racial  bounds.  With  re- 
joicing, because  of  today's  need  for 
dispassipnate  leadership  in  the  great 
jiftaH'S  of  life. 

William  B.  Owen,  President  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  and 
August  O.  Thomas,  Chairman  of  the 


Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  have 
couched  the  objective  of  the.  confer- 
ence in  lucid  definition  "to  produce  a 
better  understanding  among  the  nat- 
tions ;  to  develop  good  will ;  to  con- 
serve the  integrity  of  all  nations;  to 
extend  educational  privileges  more  uni- 
versally, and  to  develop  those  ideals 
conducive  to  lasting  peace." 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union 
This  notable  organization,  modeled 
along  lines  somewhat  similar  to  those 
of  the  Pan-American  Union,  represents 
the  Governments  of  Pacific  lands.  With 
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these  are  affiliated  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce and  kindred  bodies,  working-  for 
the  advancement  of  Pacific  Countries, 
and  for  more  effective  cooperation 
among  all  Pacific  people.  The  Union 
is  incorporated,  with  an  International 
board  of  trustees;  its  central  office  is 
Honolulu. 

Alexander  Hume  Ford,  whose  dyna- 
mic and  farseeing  genius  fathered  the 
Union,  is  the  Director;  Dr.  Frank  F. 
Bunker,  widely  known  in  educational 
work,  is  Executive  Secretary. 

A  basic  principle  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  is  cooperation.  When  word 
came  to  Honolulu  that  a  world  confer- 
ence was  to  be  called  by  the  N.E.A., 
the  Union  placed  its  organization  and 
facilities  at  the  service  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  with  the  thought 
that  school  leaders  around  the  Pacific 
might  become  actively  interested  in 
the  world  gathering. 

Upon  the  acceptance  of  this  offer  by 
Dr.  Thomas,  the  Union  proceeded  to 
distribute  systematically,  to  the  prin- 
cipal educational  officials,  institutions, 
organizations,  and  news  publicity  agen- 
cies around  the  Pacific,  information 
concerning  the  World  Conference  and 
the  Pan-Pacific  Sub-Conference. 

Mr.  Alexander  Hume  Ford  is  now 
making  an  extended  tour  through  the 
Orient,  Majaya,  and  Australasia,  in  the 
interest  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union.  In 
the  course  of  his  journey  he  will  have 
many  opportunities  of  meeting  promi- 
nent educational  leaders,  and  of  inform- 
ing them  personally  concerning  the 
World  Conference. 

Hawaii's  Contribution 

In  addition  to  the  activities  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union,  with  reference  to 
the  World  Conference,  now  radiating 
to  all  Pacific  lands,  the  school  people 
of  Hawaii  are  taking  a  lively  interest 
in  the  event.  This  is  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, for  the  school  population  of 
Hawaii  comprises  children  of  many 
racial   ancestries,    Japanese,  Chinese, 


Korean,  Filipino,  Hawaiian,  part-Hawai- 
ian, South  Sea  Islands,  Russian,  Portu- 
guese, Spanish,  Porto  Rican,  and  many 
other  racial  groups  are  represented. 
Hawaii  is  a  unique  microcosm,  where, 
to  an  unparalleled  degree,  children  of 
many  tongues,  family  customs,  creeds 
and  habits,  are  growing  up  into  good 
citizenship  under  the  benign  influences 
of  a  common  school  system. 

Delegates  of  the  Hawaii  Educational 
Association,  school  officials,  and  teach- 
ers, to  the  number  of  several  hundred, 
have  signified  their  intentions  of  at- 
tending the  World  Conference  and 
N.E.A.  Convention.  Among  these  are 
a  considerable  number  of  native  Ha- 
waiians. 

What  the  World  Conference  Can  Mean 
to  the  Pacific 

From  the  World  Conference  can  and 
undoubtedly  will  come  results  of  mo- 
ment to  the  Pacific  peoples.  There  will 
be  a  clearer  vision  of  the  great  uni- 
versal problems  of  education.  There 
will  be  a  renewed  motivation  toward 
mutual  understanding,  toward  toler- 
ance and  kindliness.  The  phraseology 
of  the  new  internationalism  can  be 
translated  into  the  simple  working  vo- 
cabulary of  the  school  child. 

Children  know  nothing  of  racial  ani- 
mosities, nationalistic  pretensions,  cred- 
al  prejudices,  until  so  taught  by  their 
elders.  By  the  same  token,  the  chil- 
dren of  many  lands  can  be  taught  a 
common  world-language  of  neighbor- 
liness,  sympathy,  and  broad  minded- 
ness.  This  can  be  part  of  the  mighty 
alchemy  of  the  wonder  school. 

The  Pacific  Ocean,  once  so  vast,  is 
shrinking  rapidly  through  the  advances 
of  modern  transportation,  communica- 
tion, commerce  and  intercourse,  and  the 
peoples  who  dwell  upon  its  titanic  rim 
are  becoming-  near  neighbors.  The 
World  Conference  can  be  a  stirring 
inspiration  and  a  mighty  impetus  to- 
ward inter-racial  good  will,  to  all  Pa- 
cific people. 
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Congressman  Raker  Addresses  Good- 
Relations  Clubs 

(From  Honolulu  Advertiser,  April  3,  1923.) 


Fifty  young  men,  members  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Good  Relations  Clubs,  held 
a  joint  inter-racial  meeting  last  night 
which  was  addressed  by  Congressman 
Raker,  who,  with  his  wife,  is  spending 
a  month  in  Hawaii. 

C.  Kurokawa,  president  of  the  Japa- 
nese club,  presided  and  introduced  a 
number  of  members,  each  of  whom 
briefly  but  interestingly  told  the  con- 
gressman of  the  work  that  the  clubs  are 
doing  in  the  effort  to  develop  better 
inter-racial  good-will  and  understanding. 

Mr.  Raker  emphasized  particularly  the 
unusual  opportunity  which  lies  ahead 
of  the  Hawaiian-born  Oriental.    In  part 
Mr.  Raker  spoke  as  follows: 
Unique  Experience 

"In  40  years  of  public  life  this  expe- 
rience is  unique,  and  I  welcome  it,  for 
it  gives  me  opportunity  to  meet  face  to 
face  for  the  first  time  a  large  group  of 
young  Americans  of  Oriental  extrac- 
tion who  are  just  on  the  eve  of  assum- 
ing the  responsibilities  which  citizenship 
in  America  brings. 

"One  cannot  but  love  these  islands  for 
their  scenery,  their  beauty,  their  history. 
It  is  too  bad  that  more  of  our  people 
are  unable  to  see  it  for  themselves  and 
to  learn  at  first  hand  what  Hawaii  means 
to  the  flag  of  the  United  States. 

"I  am  intensely  interested  in  the  work 
the  Pan-Pacific  Union  is  doing  here 
and  in  the  Pacific.  Its  objects  and  pur- 
poses are  of  such  a  worthy  character 
that  every  government  should  wish  to 
assist  in  upholding  it  and  in  enabling 
it  to  go  forward.  Every  nation  should 
give  its  moral  support.  No  one  can 
possibly  gauge  the  benefit  coming  from 
such  an  organization. 

Only  One  Flag 

"What  will  be  the  outcome  of  the 


racial  situation  in  Hawaii  and  in  the 
Pacific?  We  must  look  the  facts  square- 
ly in  the  face.  Having  been  born  on 
American  soil  you  are  American  citi- 
zens. To  you,  therefore,  the  country 
from  which  your  parents  came  is  a 
foreign  land.  You  should  honor  your 
parents  and  be  grateful  to  them  for 
what  they  have  done  for  you,  but  so 
far  as  your  life  and  actions  are  con- 
cerned there  is  just  one  flag  for  you — 
the  Stars  and  Stripes.  You  have  got  to 
forget  that  there  are  other  countries 
when  the  matter  of  your  allegiance  is  in 
question. 

"Each  nation  should  so  live  that  it 
is  free  to  develop  along  its  own  lines 
and  in  its  own  way,  conditioned  only 
upon  the  granting  of  equal  rights  and 
privileges  to  all.  The  purpose  of  all 
should  be  to  so  live  that  this  ideal  can 
be  reached  without  offense  to  any.  And 
in  the  matter  of  immigration,  I  am  con- 
fident that  this  question  insofar  as  it 
relates  to  Japan  and  other  countries  of 
the  Far  East  can  and  will  be  honorably 
settled  by  our  country. 

Great  Opportunity- 

"In  assisting  to  solve  these  problems 
in  Hawaii  and  in  the  Pacific  there  is  no 
organization  nor  any  group  of  persons 
that  can  accomplish  more  than  this  very 
Pan-Pacific  Union,  and  this  very  group 
of  young  men  who  are  soon  to  partici- 
pate in  the  affairs  of  the  islands.  Again, 
in  the  larger  relations  with  the  peoples 
from  whom  you  spring,  you  are  in  a 
position,  such  as  is  no  one  else,  where 
you  can  wield  a  wonderful  influence  for 
good,  for  you  have  the  opportunity  of 
interpreting  American  to  your  people. 
By  just  being  frank  and  fair  and,  real- 
izing that  America  must  be  permitted  to 
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control  her  own  affairs,  you  can  do  much 
to  allay  suspicion  and  distrust  among 
the  races  from  whom  you  spring.  Fur- 
thermore, I  am  sure  that  you  can  use 
your  time  to  no  better  advantage  than 
in  attending  and  participating  in  just 
such  meetings  as  this. 

"In  the  ten  days  I  have  been  here 
I  am  delighted  with  your  islands.  When 
I  return  to  Washington  I  shall  be  in  a 
far  better  position  to  help  Hawaii  in 
getting  the  legislation  she  needs  than 
before  I  came. 


Favorably  Impressed 

"I  am  gratified  to  have  had  this  op- 
portunity of  meeting  the  young  citizen- 
ship of  these  islands.  I  may  add  that 
what  some  of  you  young  men  have  said 
here  tonight  has  changed  some  of  my 
views  to  your  advantage." 

The  group  which  sat  down  to  dinner 
with  Mr.  Raker  was  made  up  of  haoles, 
Japanese,  Chinese,  Koreans,  Filipinos 
and  Hawaiians.  An  orchestra  composed 
of  members  of  the  clubs  played  a  num- 
ber of  Hawaiian  airs. 


Difficulties  Confronting  Hawaiian-born 
Students  on  Mainland 

By  PROF.  A.  L.  ANDREWS,  University  of  Hawaii 

(Address  before  Pan-Pacific  Union  Luncheon  as  Reported  in  Honolulu  Advertiser, 

April  29,  1923.) 


The  impression  that  was  conveyed  at 
the  Pan-Pacific  luncheon  last  week  was 
that  many  of  the  students  who  go  from 
here  to  mainland  institutions  get  pretty 
close  to  bankruptcy  financially  some- 
times, sometimes  physically,  sometimes 
morally.  The  question  then  is,  "Is  it 
wise  to  send  these  students  out  at  too 
early  an  age,  when  so  many  seem  likely 
to  meet  with  disaster?"  • 

I  am  going  to  regard  this  merely  as 
a  cold  business  question.  When  a  busi- 
ness man  enters  upon  some  enterprise 
he  wants  to  know  first  whether  it  is 
worth  while;  whether  it  will  be  worth 
the  effort ;  whether  the  cost  is  going  to 
be  excessive,  or  if  the  method  which  is 
suggested  is  the  cheapest  and  best 
method  to  achieve  the  results  desired. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that 
it  is  desirable  that  the  students  from 
Hawaii  go  to  the  mainland  and  continue 
their  studies  there,  and  I  am  willing 
to  grant  that  if  the  students  meet  with 
disaster  that  it  is  well  to  have  some 
agency  which  will  look  after  them,  but 
I  want  to  ask  the  further  question:  "Is 


it  not  possible  to  see  that  these  students 
are  better  prepared  before  they  go  and 
thereby  reduce  the  expense  and  also 
save  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  suffer- 
ing?" 

More  Time  for  Study  Here 

There  is  an  alternative,  and  that  al- 
ternative is  that  the  students,  before 
going  to  mainland  institutions,  study  for 
two,  three  or  four  years  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii.  I  mention  this  plan 
with  reluctance,  because  I  say  frankly 
we  don't  want  students  who  come  for 
only  two  years  or  so,  because  they  are 
not  desirable  students.  They  take  about 
the  same  interest  in  the  university  as 
does  a  tourist  in  Hawaii,  who  comes  to 
improve  his  health  or  enjoy  the  scenery. 
I  am,  therefore,  not  urging  that  this 
movement  be  increased,  but  merely  of- 
fering this  as  a  poor  means  of  reliev- 
ing the  situation.  Again,  we  have  now 
nearly  all  the  students  at  the  university 
that  we  can  handle,  so  do  not  think  I 
am  for  a  moment  trying  to  induce  you 
to  send  anybody  to  the  university  in 
order  that  we  may  have  somebody  to 
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teach.  Furthermore,  from  present  indi- 
cations, we  shall  be  facing  an  incoming 
class  next  year  of  200.  I  don't  know 
what  we  shall  do  with  them  all. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the 
relative  advantages  of  going  to  the  coast 
to  school  and  staying  here.  I  am  free 
to  admit  that  there  are  advantages  in 
going  to  the  coast.  We,  here  in  Hawaii, 
cannot  compete  with  the  progress  in  the 
arts  and  sciences  that  mainland  institu- 
tions have  made  in  the  last  few  years. 

I  am  thinking  of  the  bridge  over  the 
gap  between  the  high  school  and  the  uni- 
versity. In  going  from  the  high  school 
to  the  university,  the  student  has  not 
learned  to  stand  on  his  own  feet  and  go 
ahead  by  himself;  he  has  been  per- 
suaded to  walk  along  the  path  of  learn- 
ing by  gentle  guidance.  It  takes  time 
to  make  the  adjustment  and  the  adap- 
tion, so  in  this  respect  we  offer  an  ad- 
vantage. 

Then,  again,  consider  the  finances.  I 
think  you  will  find  that  in  the  universi- 
ties of  the  East  at  the  present  time  the 
average  expense  of  the  student  is  about 
$1000  a  year.  In  the  University  of  Ha- 
waii tuition  is  free  and  even  with  board 
and  room  at  the  dormitory,  including 
textbooks  and  social  expenses,  a  student 
can  keep  his  expenditures  down  to  be- 
tween $300  and  $400.  For  the  boy  who 
lives  in  Honolulu  or  works  in  Honolulu 
his  expenses,  I  am  sure,  for  books,  fees, 
etc.,  are  less  than  $50. 

Splendid  Health  Record 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  physical 
well-being.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
another  institution  in  the  country  that 
can  show  as  clean  a  health  record  as  the 
University  of  Hawaii.  We  have  had  no 
epidemics  and  no  deaths,  except  for  a 
boy  who  was  killed  in  football.  We  have 
no  infirmary  or  no  occasion  for  one. 
Again,  Orientals — Japanese  and  Chinese 
students — at  the  universities  on  the 
mainland,  find  the  weather  too  much  for 
them.  Our  classrooms  are  open-air 
classrooms.    The  rooms  of  mainland  in- 


stitutions are  not  to  be  compared  to  our 
own  in  health  fulness. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  students  of 
Oriental  ancestry  from  Hawaii  are  well 
received  socially  on  the  mainland,  but 
we  have  here  a  wider  social  range  than 
have  the  mainland  institutions.  There 
is  a  greater  opportunity  here  for  social 
intermingling  than  on  the  mainland. 
Especially  is  this  true,  I  think,  where 
a  boy  goes  directly  from  the  high  school 
here  to  mainland  universities,  where  he 
finds  himself  a  stranger  among  strang- 
ers. 

"Then  there  is  the  question  of  moral- 
ity. I  point  out  that  the  University 
of  Hawaii  has  practically  no  moral  prob- 
lem. There  are  no  student  resorts  to 
contend  with  such  as  are  to  be  found 
near  most  mainland  institutions.  There 
have  been,  I  think,  a  few  cases  of  shoot- 
ing craps,  or  playing  bridge  for  money, 
but  so  far  as  I  know  these  have  been 
the  only  offenses  and  they  have  been 
stopped.  I  do  not  believe  the  students 
at  the  University  of  Hawaii  fall  under 
evil  influences. 

Personal  Influence  of  Instructors 

There  is  another  condition  which 
makes  matters,  I  think,  better  than  on 
the  mainland,  and  that  is  that  we  are 
comparatively  small  in  numbers  and  the 
Students  at  our  university  come  immedi- 
ately under  the  personal  influence  of  the 
instructors.  We  know  what  our  stu- 
dents are  doing.  Every  month  every 
instructor  submits  a  scholastic  record  of 
each  student;  these  records  are  kept, 
and  if  a  student  falls  behind  he  is  called 
in  and  the  matter  investigated.  As  a 
consequence  we  have  very  few  failures 
because  of  scholarship.  So  you  see  that 
in  our  institution  the  student  comes  di- 
rectly under  the  personal  influence  of 
the  instructor;  whereas,  in  a  larger  uni- 
versity the  student  rarely  comes  into 
personal  contact  with  the  instructor  out- 
side of  class. 

There  is  still  one  other  matter  of  im- 
portance.   In  my  class  this  morning  I 
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discussed  this  question  with  my  students 
and  a  young  Japanese-American  girl 
made  the  remark  to  the  effect  that 
not  much  good  could  be  expected  of 
boys  who  go  from  Hawaiian  schools  to 
the  mainland.  It  is  true  that  some  of 
them  alienate  themselves,  not  only  from 
their  parents,  but  also  from  Hawaii  as 
well,  and  that  they  become  not  haole, 
Japanese  or  anything  else.  They  de- 
velop a  certain  disdain  for  Hawaii  and 
the  people  of  Hawaii ;  they  seem  out  of 
touch  with  their  people.  At  the  uni- 
versity here  they  are  kept  with  their 
people  and  in  touch  with  conditions  in 
Hawaii.  I  feel,  then,  that  there  is  a 
danger  of  growing  away  from  the  place 
in  which  they  hope  to  make  their  home. 
The  boy  who  remains  here  for  a  few 
years  before  leaving,  knows  what  he 
wants  to  do  and  how  to  get  it. 

One  other  matter — this  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  an  argument.  In  a  local  news- 
paper recently  there  was  a  page  of  the 
pictures  of  graduates  of  Yale  in  Ha- 
waii. There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  it  is  of  economic  and  social  ad- 
vantage to  be  a  graduate  of  Yale,  but 
I  point  out  that  in  the  past  IS  years 
the  university  has  been  in  existence  we 


have  graduated  about  70  students  and 
that  within  a  few  years  the  largest  body 
of  alumni  in  the  islands  will  be  gradu- 
ates of  the  University  of  Hawaii.  Now, 
there  is  going  to  be  a  certain  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  man  who  makes  friends 
in  the  university;  who  knows  not  only 
the  haoles,  but  knows  the  -Japanese,  the 
Chinese,  the  Koreans,  the  Hawaiian? 
or  part  Hawaiians — thus  learning  to 
work  together. 

Now,  this  is  my  argument:  Hawaii 
is  going  to  progress  not  because  of 
groups  working  for  their  own  interests, 
but  because  these  people  of  different 
nationalities  all  know  one  another  and 
can  work  together,  and  there  is  no  bet- 
ter place  in  the  world  to  come  to  learn 
to  cooperate  than  in  these  islands,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  university  where 
there  is  an  organization  that  gives  them 
a  common  interest.  That  is  one  reason, 
then,  why  students  here  should  spend 
some  time  at  least  in  the  University  of 
Hawaii  and  become  acquainted  with 
different  races  and  racial  problems. 
Therefore,  I  believe  a  student  will  make 
a  greater  success  after  going  to  the 
mainland  institutions  if  he  first  spends 
some  time  at  the  University  of  Hawaii. 


Delegates  from  Hawaii  to  Pan-Pacific 
Scientific  Conference 


Six  representatives  of  the  important 
scientific  institutions  of  Hawaii  have 
ateardy  been  selected  to  attend  the  sec- 
ond Pan-Pacific  Scientific  congress 
which  will  be  held  in  Australia  in  Aug- 
ust. The  delegation  will  leave  on  July 
7. 

Dr.  Herbert  E.  Gregory,  director  of 
the  Bishop  Musuem,  with  Gerrit  P. 
Wilder  and  Montague  Cooke,  will  rep- 
resent the  museum;  E.  M.  Ehrhorn  will 
be  sent  from  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture 
and  Forestry;  Otto  H.  Swezey  goes  as 


a  delegate  from  the  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Planters'  association,  and  Dr.  T.  A.  Jag- 
gar,  volcanologisl  with  the  Hawaiian 
Volcano  Research  association,  will  also 
attend.  The  University  of  Hawaii  will 
be  represented,  but  no  delegate  has  been 
selected  as  yet. 

Mr.  Alexander  Hume  Ford,  Director 
of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  now  in  the 
Orient  in  the  interest  of  the  Conserva- 
tion Conference  to  be  held  in  Honolulu 
in  1924,  will  doubtless  attend  as  well. 

The  congress  will  open  at  Melbourne 
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on  Monday,  August  13,  and  will  termi- 
nate there  Wednesday,  August  22,  when 
the  members  will  leave  for  Sydney.  The 
Sydney  congress  opens  Thursday,  Aug- 
ust 23,  and  ends  Monday,  September  3. 

The  first  meeting  of  Pacific  scientists 
was  held  in  1921  at  Honolulu  at  the 
call  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union.  This  meeting  of  the 
scientists  of  the  Pacific  was  the  first  of 
a  series  of  conferences  designed  to 
bring  into  personal  acquaintanceship  and 
friendly  relations  the  leaders  of  the  Pa- 
cific region. 

In  support  of  the  Second  Pan-Pa- 
cific Scientific  Conference,  the  Austra- 
lian government  has  appropriated  the 
sum  of  £5000  toward  the  cost  of  the 
congress,  and  the  Australian  National 
Research  council  has  invited  a  large 
number  of  scientific  men  interested  in 


Pacific  matter  to  attend  and  take  part 
in  the  proceedings. 

The  event  is  an  important  one  in  the 
history  of  Australian  and  Pacific  science 
and  it  is  hoped  that  through  co-opera- 
tion, the  men  who  assemble  at  that  time 
may  make  great  progress  in  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  the  origin  and  migra- 
tion of  the  various  native  races  which 
lie  scattered  throughout  the  Pacific 
ocean. 

It  is  probable  that  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  entertain  the  scientists  who  pass 
through  Honolulu  on  their  way  to  the 
congress,  though  no  definite  plan  has 
been  decided  upon. 

For  Dr.  Gregory,  the  journey  to  Aus- 
tralia will  be  a  flying  visit,  as  almost 
immediately  upon  his  return  to  Hono- 
lulu in  September,  he  will  start  for  New 
Haven  to  remain  until  the  close  of  the 
first  semester  at  Yale  university. 


Impressions  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Commercial 

Conference 

By  H.  Y.  MOH 
From  The  Weekly  Review  (Shanghai,  China)  February  17,  1923. 


WHENEVER  I  speak  or  write  on 
the  present"  commercial  conditions 
of  our  country  I  have  always  empha- 
sized the  fact  that  any  one  who  studies 
such  conditions  and  wants  to  arrive  at 
some  reasonable  conclusions  regarding 
them  must  study  carefully  the  back- 
ground of  political,  social  and  other 
conditions  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
those  of  other  countries  with  which 
China  carries  on  commerce.  The  cir- 
cumstances under  which  China  has 
carried  on  her  trade  with  other 
countries  are  very  unfavorable  to  the 
growth  of  trade,  but  notwithstand- 
ing this  her  foreign  trade  has  steadily 
increased  during  all  the  years  of  trou- 
ble and  unrest — more  than  eight  times 
in  the  last  forty  years,  something  that 


one  can  hardly  dream  of.  When  one 
bears  in  mind  the  hindrances  toward 
the  development  of  trade,  he  cannot 
but  believe  that  the  latent  power  of  the 
Chinese  people  in  respect  of  the  foreign 
trade  is  surprisingly  great  and  is  more 
than  ordinarily  would  be  expected  un- 
der existing  conditions.  It  was  my  pur- 
pose in  going  to  the  Pan-Pacific  Com- 
mercial Conference  to  show  the  people 
of  other  countries  the  remarkable 
growth  of  the  foreign  trade  of  China 
and  what  it  will  mean  to  the  Pacific 
area  in  future  if  it  is  given  further 
opportunities  to  develop  and  expand. 

Foreigners  have  a  very  poor  idea  of 
what  China  has  been  doing  during  the 
years  of  the  Republic  and  generally  are 
prejudiced  against  the  Chinese  because 
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of  the  frequent  political  disturbances, 
civil  wars,  brigandage  and  the  dark  side 
of  Chinese  national  life. 

They  fail  to  know  how  much  has  been 
done  in  the  way  of  developing  the  na- 
tural resources  and  industries  and  im- 
proving communication  and  transpor- 
tation facilities.  They  think  that  the 
slow  progress  of  the  nation  politically 
which  is  caused  by  the  internal  troubles 
also  means  incapability  and  lack 
of  power  of  development  on  the  part  of 
the  people.  They,  misunderstand  to  a 
considerable  extent  the  Chinese  people 
because  of  the  information  which  they 
get  from  other  countries  through  the 
circulation  of  misinformation.  Their 
eyes  are  especially  blinded  to  what  the 
people  in  the  commercial  world  are  do- 
ing. Enlightened  business  men  have 
realized  the  dangerous  effects  of  the 
political  troubles  upon  the  economical 
life  of  the  nation  and  have  been  working 
faithfully  toward  its  stabilization,  and 
although  their  number  is  small  and 
they  have  been  working  against  the 
tide  and  storms  of  the  time  their  in- 
fluence has  been  and  is  being  felt.  It 
was  also  my  idea  therefore  to  show  to 
the  countries  in  the  Conference  the  cap- 
abilities of  the  Chinese  people  and 
their  accomplishments  in  the  work  of 
the  rehabilitation  of  China. 

Unlike  all  other  international  confer- 
ences, the  Commercial  Conference  was 
purely  of  a  friendly  and  unofficial  na- 
ture, the  delegates  participating  in  it 
being  all  characterized  by  unselfish- 
ness and  open-mindedness.  I  was  very 
much  struck  by  the  spirit  in  which  the 
sessions  were  conducted  and  carried 
through  and  by  the  fact  that  every  one 
present  understood  the  idea  that  com- 
merce is  not  a  one-sided  proposition 
and  should  be  based  on  the  goodwill 
and  mutual  understanding  of  peoples. 
As  we  are  all  aware,  the  United  States 
has  expanded  internally  to  the  fullest 
extent  in  the  last  twenty  years  and  is 
beginning  to  expand  externally.  Look- 


ing west  across  the  Pacific,  she  finds 
that  the  ideal  country  with  which  to  in- 
crease her  foreign  trade  is  China,  whose 
people  are  progressive  but  not  aggress- 
ive, like  confidences  and  hate  treach- 
ery. The  Americans  also  realize  that 
in  order  to  expand  her  trade  she  must 
be  familiar  with  the  conditions  of  the 
countries  with  which  she  does  busi- 
ness. So  I  found  in  the  Conference 
that  the  Americans  especially  were  very 
eager  for  knowledge  about  our  country. 
They  expressed  their  wish  to  send  men 
to  visit  China  with  a  view  to  studying 
the  country  and  the  people  and  create 
better  understandings  between  the  two 
peoples.  The  same  can  be  said  of  such 
countries  as  Canada,  Japan,  New  Zeal- 
and and  others  which  have  abundant 
resources  and  manufactured  products 
for  disposal  on  the  world  market  and 
want  others  to  supply  them  with  goods 
which  they  do  not  produce.  The  dele- 
gates of  these  countries  were  spurred 
by  a  sense  of  duty  or  of  self-interest, 
but  all  cherished  a  strong  hope,  and 
were  prepared  to  render  assistance  to 
others,  for  the  promotion  of  foreign 
trade.  I  was  also  deeply  struck  by  th* 
fact  that  there  are  great  possibilities 
on  the  part  of  other  Pacific  countries 
for  the  development  of  trade,  and  es- 
pecially with  China,  and  that  there  is 
a  great  deal  for  us  to  learn  regarding 
conditions  of  other  countries  which  will 
affect  improvement  of  our  commercial 
relations  with  them.  All  that  I  did  and 
experienced  during  the  days  of  the 
Conference  will  be  published  in  the 
form  of  a  diary  which  will  be  in  shape 
within  a  months  time,  and  all  that  I 
learned  about  the  commercial  conditions 
of  other  countries  have  been  recorded 
and  soon  will  be  reproduced  to  our 
people  in  forceful  and  eloquent  words. 
I  am  very  glad  to  have  attended  the 
Conference  and  I  believe  that  I  shall 
never  repent  that  I  have  sacrificed  so 
much  in  obtaining  this  knowledge 
which  is  very  essential  to  our  country. 
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Pan-Pacific  Movement  Discussed  in  Japan 

By  R.  O.  MATHESON 
(In  Honolulu  Advertiser,  April  29,  1923.) 
TOKYO,  April  15.— Alexander  Hume 
Ford  and  Dr.  I.  Mori  are  making  their 
headquarters  at  the  Imperial  Hotel  in 


Tokyo,  and  the  press  of  Japan  is  full  of 
their  doings  on  behalf  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union.  The  Japan  Advertiser  is  giving 
two  or  three  columns  a  day  to  the  ideals 
of  the  union  and  this  often  on  the  front 
page.  This  matter  is  also  syndicated  in 
the  Japan  press,  so  that  from  one  end 
of  the  Empire  to  the  other  the  people 
are  learning  what  the  Pan-Pacific  Union 
contemplates  in  the  future.  Both  Ford 
and  Mori  are  being  entertained  by  the 
leading  men  of  Japan.  They  have  been 
bidden  to  the  garden  party  of  the  em- 
peror and  empress.  Ford  is  the  guest 
of  honor  today  at  a  luncheon  given  by 
Prince  Tokugawa,  and  later  in  the  after- 
noon there  will  be  a  tea-party  to  which 
about  one  hundred  of  the  foremost  men 
of  Japan  have  been  invited  to  hear  what 
he  and  Mori  have  to  say  about  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union  and  the  part  that  Japan 
is  expected  to  play  in  its  work  in  the 
future. 

Guests  of  Shibusawa 

Mori  has  already  been  entertained  by 
Viscount  Shibusawa,  who  is  now  plan- 
ning an  entertainment  in  honor  of  Ford. 
Viscount  Kaneko,*  head  of  the  Japan- 
America  society,  is  entertaining  Ford, 
and  they  have  had  one  or  two  important 
conferences  which  both  believe  will  re- 
sult in  a  movement  that  will  bring  the 
people  of  America  and  Japan  into 
closer  understanding. 

The  Scripps  party  is  here  on  the  yacht 
Ohio  and  the  work  begun  in  Honolulu 
is  being  forwarded  here  through  the  co- 
operation of  Professor  W.  S.  Thomp- 
son, who  is  with  the  party  organizing 
a  research  committee  to  study  world 
population. 

Today  Ford  is  at  the  official  residence 
<>f  Prince  I.  Tokugawa  for  a  long  con- 


ference with  the  members  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Association  of  Japan,  and  is 
laying  his  plans  before  this  body,  of 
which  Prince  Tokugawa  is  president. 

Message  to  Japanese 

The  following  is  the  message  he  is 
putting  before  these  leading  men  of  Ja- 
pan in  asking  their  co-operation  and 
that  of  the  Empire  they  represent: 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  seeks  the  ac- 
tive aid  and  co-operation  of  Japan  and 
all  countries  of  the  Pacific  in  carrying 
out  its  plans  for  the  next  few  years. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  has  accom- 
plished much  in  bringing  the  leaders 
of  Pacific  thought  and  action  into  per- 
sonal contact  and  understanding.  It 
now  wishes  to  reach  out  to  those  of 
all  classes  in  Pacific  lands  to  make  them 
understand  that  better  knowledge  of  each 
other  leads  to  co-operative  effort  that 
is  equally  good  for  all.  In  this  the  help 
of  Japan  is  particularly  needed. 

Good  Relations  Clubs 

The  most  promising  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  is  the 
recent  start  at  organizing  into  Good 
Relations  clubs  of  the  young  men  of  all 
races  belonging  to  the  Pacific  Area.  The 
start  of  this  movement  has  been  made 
in  Hawaii  for  the  reason  that  there  the 
young  men  of  all  races  of  the  Pacific 
grow  up  in  pleasant  relationship  and 
there  they  are  willing  to  attempt  to  set 
an  example  they  feel  should  be  fol- 
lowed in  every  large  city  around  the 
Pacific  ocean. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  has  established 
among  the  elder  members  of  the  com- 
munity committees  on  good  relations  be- 
tween Americans  and  Japanese;  Ameri- 
cans and  Chinese:  Americans  and  the 
Latins:  Americans  and  the  British  Co- 
lonials in  the  Pacific,  as  well  as  com- 
mittees on  good  relations  between  the 
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Chinese  and  Japanese,  the  British  Co- 
lonials and  Latins  and  others,  so  that 
there  is  a  network  of  these  committees 
that  meet  separately  and  then  meet 
jointly  to  compare  notes  and  see  what 
progress  is  being  made  all  along  the 
line  toward  better  understanding  among 
all  the  people  of  the  Pacific. 

Young  People  Enthusiastic 

While  the  elder  people  have  gone  into 
this  matter  in  a  thoughtful,  conservative 
manner  it  has  remained  for  the  young 
people  who  have  formed  similar  com- 
mittees on  good  relations  to  throw  their 
whole  heart  and  soul  into  the  movement 
for  better  relations  among  the  peoples 
of  the  Pacific.  The  old  heads  now 
act  as  counselors  and  the  young  people 
go  in  for  vigorous  action. 

An  example  of  the  vigorous  en- 
ergy of  the  young  men's  Good  Relations 
Club  of  the  Japanese,  or,  as  they  call 
themselves,  the  Shinko  Club  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union,  is  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  which  were  presented 
to  the  director  to  take  with  him  to  Japan 
and  put  before  Pan-Pacific  associations: 

1.  The  Shinko  Club  suggests  to  the 
young  people  of  Japan  to  organize  sim- 
ilar clubs  to  ours,  to  promote  the  Pan- 
Pacific  ideal. 

2.  The  Shinko  Club  extends  to  our 
friends  in  Japan  such  as  Prince  Toku- 
gawa,  Viscount  Shibusawa,  Prof.  Zu- 
moto,  Baron  Togo  and  other  leaders  who 
have  been  in  Honolulu,  our  hearty  greet- 
ings. 

3.  The  club  wishes  to  ask  our  friends 
in  Japan  to  help  young  people  there  to 
organize  some  form  of  good  relations 
clubs  for  different  races. 

4.  The  club  asks  the  director  to  con- 
vey the  club's  best  wishes  to  the  young 
people  in  Japan  wherever  he  may  meet 
them,  and  asks  the  director  to  tell  the 
young  people  that  the  Shinko  Club  will 
be  happy  to  communicate  with  any 
young  man  in  Japan  on  any  matter, 
more   particularly  in   connection  with 


the  promoting  of  a  better  and  friendlier 
relation  among  the  Pacific  nations. 

5.  The  club  asks  the  director  to 
seek  possible  fields  of  activities  in  Japan 
for  the  American  citizens  of  Japanese 
parentage,  with  their  American  college 
training  as  well  as  with  dual  language 
training  here  at  Hawaii. 

Suggestions:  Positions  in  large  busi- 
ness firms.  As  English  instructors  in 
high  schools.  The  club  makes  this  sug- 
gestion not  for  the  bread  and  butter 
questions,  but  largely  with  the  hope  of 
bringing  about  in  efficient  ways  a  bet- 
ter business,  a  better  understanding,  and 
peace  among  the  Pacific  races. 

6.  The  Shinko  Club  extends  its  best 
aloha  to  the  director,  Alexander  Hume 
Ford. 

The  Shinko  Club  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union,  C.  N.  Kurokawa,  president,  Ho- 
nolulu, Hawaii. 

Extends  Hearty  Greetings 

Following  out  the  request  of  the 
young  Japanese  of  Hawaii  as  expressed 
in  these  resolutions,  I  do  wish  to  extend 
to  Prince  Tokugawa,  Viscount  Shibu- 
sawa, Professor  Zumoto,  Baron  Togo, 
and  the  other  friends  of  the  movement 
in  Japan  the  hearty  greetings  of  the  Ja- 
panese of  the  second  generation  in  Ha- 
waii. 

Carrying  out  their  further  request,  I 
do  hereby  ask  the  friends  of  this  move- 
ment in  Japan  to  aid  the  young  people 
in  this  country  to  organize  good  rela- 
tions clubs  of  the  different  Pacific  races 
in  Japan.  I  do  urge,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Pan-Pacific  Association  of 
Japan,  that  Pan-Pacific  clubs  be  or- 
ganized in  the  different  cities  of  the 
Japanese  empire  where  it  may  seem 
wise,  and  that  the  younger  men  of  all 
Pacific  races  in  these  cities  be  cordially 
invited  to  join  these  clubs. 

As  requested,  I  do  hereby  convey  the 
Shinko  Club's  best  wishes  to  the  young 
people  in  Japan  and  to  all  people  of 
Japan,  and  I  wish  it  known  to  them 
that  the  members  of  the  Shinko  Club  wish 
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to  communicate  with  the  young  men  in 
Japan  on  any  matter,  more  particularly 
in  connection  with  the  promotion  of  a 
better  and  more  friendly  relation 
among  the  Pacific  nations.  I  do  be- 
speak for  the  young  men  in  Hawaii 
who  speak  both  Japanese  and  English, 
the  thoughtful  consideration  of  Japan 
in  making  use  of  their  abilities  that 
better  business  understanding  may  be 
brought  about  between  our  countries. 

Luncheon  Clubs  Suggested 

It  seems  to  me  that  perhaps  the  time 
is  now  ripe  to  have  a  Pan-Pacific  week- 
ly luncheon  club  in  Tokyo  and  perhaps 
another  in  Osaka  or  Kobe.  I  would 
suggest  that  as  Japan  is  the  host  and 
English  seems  to  be  the  secondary  lan- 
guage about  the  Pacific,  the  first  meet- 
ings be  held  in  Japanese.  I  earnestly 
suggest  that  if  such  a  club  is  organized 
its  meetings  will  be  held  at  some  place 
where  a  simple  meal  may  be  secured  at 
a  simple  price,  for  many  of  the  ablest 
workers  in  bringing  men  together  are 
men  of  small  means  and  the  Pan-Pa- 
cific Union  has  always  sought  to  make 
it  possible  for  these  men  to  be  active 
workers. 

If  I  could  be  of  any  service  in  as- 
sisting in  the  organization  of  such  a 
club  in  Tokyo,  it  would  give  me  pleas- 
ure, and  I  think  Dr.  Mori  would  be  glad 
to  offer  his  services.  We  have  both 
make  a  study  of  this  line  of  work  for 
many  years,  and  what  experience  we 
have  gathered  we  will  gladly  place  at 
the  service  of  those  who  are  interested. 
There  should  be  in  every  great  city 
about  the  Pacific  a  Pan-Pacific  Weekly 
Luncheon  club  that  would  welcome  visi- 
tors from  other  Pacific  lands  and  seek 
to  induce  every  resident  visitor  to  assist 
in  making  the  city  of  his  adoption  a  bet- 
ter place  to  live  in  because  he  is  making 
it  his  home.  The  Pan-Pacific  work  be- 
gins at  home.  When  in  your  home 
town  you  have  made  it  possible  for  the 
people  of  the  different  Pacific  races 


residing  among  you  and  with  you  to 
work  together  in  perfect  harmony,  you 
are  then  being  prepared  for  the  great 
and  broader  work  of  bringing  together 
the  leaders  in  all  Pacific  lands  in  the 
various  lines  of  thought  and  action  to 
meet  each  other  and  plan  together  for 
the  future  advancement  of  the  interests 
of  this  Pacific  area,  which  is  now  be- 
coming the  theatre  of  the  world's 
commerce  and  about  the  shores  of 
which  lives  more  than  half  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  globe. 

Follow-up  Work  of  Conference 

The  follow-up  work  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Commercial  conference  is  pro- 
gressing with  splendid  vigor.  The  Ca- 
nadian government  has  published  its  re- 
port in  book  form  with  the  following 
statement:  "Considering  the  conference 
in  its  widest  sense,  the  Pan-Pacific  Com- 
mercial conference  at  Honolulu  was  the 
most  important  conference  that  has  ever 
been  held  for  the  mutual  advancement 
of  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Pacific 
lands." 

The  delegates  from  Canada  and  many 
government  officials  are  vigorously  fol- 
lowing up  the  work  of  the  conference, 
and  are  in  constant  communication  with 
the  Pan-Pacific  Union  reporting  prog- 
ress. From  the  different  departments 
of  government,  as  well  as  from  cham- 
bers of  commerce  and  other  commercial 
organizations  of  many  countries,  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union  is  receiving  com- 
munications showing  that  many  of  the 
resolutions  are  being  considered  seri- 
ously. In  San  Francisco  the  delegates 
who  attended  the  conference  are  work- 
ing together  in  a  body.  Dr.  Barton 
Warren  Evermann  is  chairman  of  the 
follow-up  work  on  the  fisheries  resolu- 
tions and  is  accomplishing  excellent  re- 
sults. The  Mid-Pacific  magazine  issued 
a  special  edition  highly  illustrated,  con- 
taining the  fisheries  papers  presented 
at  the  conference,  and  these  Dr.  Ever- 
mann is  using  in  the  legislatures  of  sev- 
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eral  Pacific  lands,  for,  unless  there  is 
international  agreement  for  the  protec- 
tion and  preservation  of  fish,  it  seems 
our  Pacific  fish  are  doomed  to  destruc- 
tion, where  they  might  be  made  to  sup- 
ply the  whole  world  with  its  fish  food 
for  centuries  to  come. 

Committee  on  Commercial  Colleges 

Your  own  Dr.  Zensaku  Sano  is  chair- 
man of  the  committee  for  bringing  to- 
gether the  commercial  colleges  in  Pa- 
cific lands  into  better  co-operation  and 
better  understanding,  and  the  matter  is 
safe  in  his  hands.  The  Pan-Pacific 
Union  has  many  letters  to  turn  over  to 
him  from  universities  throughout  Ameri- 
ca and  in  other  Pacific  lands  that  will 
be  of  service  to  him  as  indicating  their 
desire  to  co-operate  with  him,  and  it 
is  earnestly  hoped  that  he  will  be  able 
to  visit  these  universities  before  long. 

In  the  matter  of  the  follow-up  work 
of  the  resolutions  on  press  communica- 
tions around  the  Pacific,  delegates 
Baron  Togo  of  Japan  and  V.  S.  Mc- 
Clatchy  of  San  Francisco  can  be  well 
trusted.  In  fact,  word  comes  to  the 
union  that  great  progress  has  been 
made,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  now 
lending -a  willing  ear  and  seeming  to  be 
ready  to  co-operate,  so  that  any  day  it  is 
hoped  that  word  may  be  received  to  the 
effect  that  perhaps  a  press  radio  rate  as 
low  as  six  cents  a  word  has  been  estab- 
lished about  Pacific  lands,  and  that  we 
are  now  going  to  understand  each  other 
better  and  build  up  our  commerce 
through  daily  better  understanding  and 
co-operation. 

Replies  have  been  received  by  the 
committee  handling  the  matter  as  to  the 
desire  of  the  different  Pacific  countries 
to  organize  a  permanent  and  authentic 
information  bureau  that  will  serve  the 
whole  Pacific  and  give  accurate  informa- 
tion concerning  commerce,  industry, 
travel  and  other  things  that  may  inter- 
est those  contemplating  investments  in 


countries  about  the  Pacific  area,  This 
will  interest  Dr.  Hattori  and  your  cham- 
ber of  commerce. 

The  San  Francisco  chamber  of  com- 
merce will  lend  a  hand  in  this  and  it 
is  hoped  that  in  San  Francisco  all  of 
the  organizations  represented  there  to 
give  out  information  concerning  Pacific 
lands  may  be  brought  together  on  the 
ground  floor  of  one  office  building  and 
thus  co-operate  with  each  other.  Per- 
haps in  time  such  a  plan  might  find 
favor  in  all  of  the  large  Pacific  sea-, 
ports. 

The  follow-up  work  of  the  Pan-Pa- 
cific commercial  conference  blends  with 
the  preparation  work  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Conservation  conference. 

World's  Food  Problem 

The  most  serious  world  problem  to- 
day, and  from  now  on  to  the  end  of 
time,  is  food  and  food  production.  Real 
conservation  of  food  resources  can  be 
carried  on  today  only  on  an  interna- 
tional scale  to  be  effective.  Only  in  in- 
ternational agreement  among  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Pacific  can  the  fish  sup- 
ply of  our  ocean  be  conserved  and  saved. 
We  can  feed  the  world  with  our  fish  if 
we  unite  for  their  protection,  conser- 
vation and  propagation.  International 
agreements  regarding  our  fisheries  is 
the  first  topic  for  discussion  at  our  con- 
servation conference  in  1924.  It  is 
earnestly  hoped  that  Japan  will  send 
her  leading  authority  on  fish  to  attend 
this  conference  and  that  he  will  be  noti- 
fied at  as  early  a  date  as  possible  that 
he  may  begin  to  prepare  his  data  and 
papers  and  get  in  correspondence  with 
the  fishery  men  who  are  to  attend  from 
other  Pacific  lands. 

I  trust  that  I  may  be  able  to  inform 
those  who  are  coming  from  Japan 
as  I  visit  them  on  this  trip. 

Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  one  of  the  world's 
foremost  entomologists,  will  attend 
from  Washington,  and  he  will  endeavor 
to  have  in  this  group  the  leading  ento- 
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mologists  from  each  Pacific  land.  This 
will  form  a  most  important  group,  and 
again  Japan  is  vitally  interested.  The 
study  of  the  parasites  that  destroy  the 
insects  injurious  to  growing  crops  has 
reached  a  high  degree  in  Japan  as 
well  as  in  Hawaii.  The  entomologists 
in  Hawaii  and  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
wish  to  get  in  touch  at  once  with  those 
entomologists  who  will  attend  from  Ja- 
pan, that  thorough  preparation  may  be 
made  for  the  plans  of  the  group. 

Plant  Pathologists  Needed 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  im- 
portance of  sending  a  recognized  leader 
from  Japan  to  join  the  group  of  plant 
pathologists.  It  is  planned  in  this  as 
in  all  groups  to  gather  one  or  more  of 
the  leading  authorities  together  from 
each  Pacific  land,  for  the  work  of  the 
men  at  this  conference  is  to  prepare,  for 
future  food  conservation  in  the  Pacific 
area,  plans  that  must  be  clear,  explicit 
and  workable. 

International  quarantine  problems  come 
up  for  discussion,  and  it  is  important 
that  each  country  send  an  expert  in 
this,  for  the  entire  crops  of  a  country 
might  be  destroyed  through  careless 
quarantine  laws,  as  is  instanced  by  the 
heedless  introduction  of  the  fruit  fly  in 
Hawaii.  It  has  taken  a  decade  to  find 
and  import  a  parasite  that  will  de5troy 
this  pest.  In  like  manner  lack  of  quar- 
antine might  admit  a  disease  that  would 
wipe  out  the  cattle  industry. 

Crop  Improvement  Discussion 

Methods  of  crop  improvements  come 
up  for  discussion.  This  calls  for  agri- 
culturists who  are  recognized  authorities, 
and  Japan  is  urged  to  send  her  best  to 
meet  the  best  from  other  Pacific  lands. 
For  there  is  much  follow-up  work  to  be 
pursued  in  each  Pacific  land  by  those 


who  attend  this  group,  and  they  must 
work  together  and  seek  to  understand 
each  other's  desires,  both  before  and 
after  the  conference. 

Forestry  and  climatology  come  up  for 
discussion,  for  without  forestry  and  es- 
pecially reforestation,  there  will  be  little 
irrigation  or  control  of  the  water  supply 
needed  for  growing  crops.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  with  proper  reforestation  and 
irrigation  conservation  the  food  produc- 
tion in  China  might  well  be  doubled. 
The  climatologist  can  tell  where  such 
work  might  be  successful  and  where  it 
would  be  impossible  owing  to  climatic 
conditions. 

Food  Distribution  Important 

The  transportation  and  distribution  of 
food  products  is  a  most  important  topic. 
It  opens  up  the  subject  of  good  roads, 
railway  and  water  transportation.  Good 
roads  in  China,  for  instance,  might  re- 
duce greatly  the  cost  of  living  in  Japan, 
and  at  the  same  time  help  her  forward 
as  an  industrial  producer.  In  this  group 
is  needed  the  engineer. 

Topography  of  the  land  and  sea  is 
most  important  in  studying  food  produc- 
tions and  conservation.  With  proper 
contour  maps  of  the  Pacific  area  the 
student  of  the  habits  of  fish  might  study 
the  depths  of  the  ocean,  the  location  of 
the  banks,  where  the  fish  feed  and  ad- 
vise proper  conservation  methods.  The 
agriculturist  and  the  engineer  studying 
the  contour  maps  of  the  land  can  fore- 
see what  crops  may  be  raised  in  given 
locations  and  how  they  must  secure-  irri- 
gation if  necessary. 

It  is  urged  that  each  country  send  at 
least  one  recognized  authority  on  each 
of  the  eight  topics  up  for  discussion  and 
study,  for  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  con- 
ference to  urge  that  a  commission  be 
appointed  to  visit  and  study  the  potential 
food  productiveness  of  each  Pacific  land. 
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THE  PAN-PACIFIC  UNION 


An  organization  not  in  any  way  an  agency  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  other  Pacific  Government,  but  having  their  good-will 
in  bringing  about  friendly  and  unofficial  gatherings  of  the  leaders  from  the 
peoples  of  Pacific  lands  in  different  lines  of  thought  and  action  that  there 
may  grow  throughout  the  Pacific  area  better  understanding  with  real  coopera- 
tion for  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  all  Pacific  peoples. 

The  invitatipns  to  participate  in  the  Pan-Pacific  Conferences  are  forwarded 
through  Federal  or  other  channels,  and  Government  appropriations  are  some- 
times made  to  aid  these,  but  the  Conferences  are  held  entirely  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Union  and  not  under  those  of  any  government.  An  entire 
freedom  of  discussion  exists  that  would  be  difficult  to  secure  at  an  official  con- 
ference or  at  one  called  in  an  official  manner.  Affiliated  or  working  with  the 
Union  are  Educational  and  Scientific  bodies,  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
kindred  bodies,  striving  for  the  advancement  of  Pacific  Communities,  and  for 
a  greater  cooperation  among  and  between  the  people  of  all  races  in  Pacific 
lands.   Its  central  office  is  in  Honolulu  at  the  ocean  crossroads. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  is  incorporated  with  an  International  Board  of 
Trustees,  representing  the  different  races  of  the  Pacific. 

The  following  are  the  main  objects  set  forth  in  the  charter  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union: 

1.  To  call  in  conference  delegates  from  all  Pacific  peoples  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  and  furthering  the  interests  common  to  Pacific  nations. 

2.  To  maintain  in  Hawaii  and  other  Pacific  lands  bureaus  of  information 
and  education  concerning  matters  of  interest  to  the  people  of  the  Pacific,  and  to 
disseminate  to  the  world  information  of  every  kind  of  progress  and  opportunity 
in  Pacific  lands,  and  to  promote  the  comfort  and  interests  of  all  visitors. 

3.  To  aid  and  assist  those  in  all  Pacific  communities  to  better  understand 
each  other,  and  to  work  together  for  the  furtherance  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
land  of  their  adoption,  and,  through  them,  to  spread  abroad  about  the  Pacific 
the  friendly  spirit  of  inter-racial  cooperation. 

4.  To  assist  and  to  aid  the  different  races  in  lands  of  the  Pacific  to  co- 
operate in  local  fairs,  to  raise  produce,  and  to  create  home  manufactured  goods. 

5.  To  own  real  estate,  erect  buildings  needed  for  housing  exhibits,  pro- 
vided and  maintained  by  the  respective  local  committees. 

6.  To  maintain  a  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Museum,  and  Art  Gallery. 

7.  To  create  dioramas,  gather  exhibits,  books  and  other  Pan-Pacific 
material  of  educational  or  instructive  value. 

8.  To  promote  and  conduct  a  Pan-Pacific  Exposition  of  the  handicrafts  of 
the  Pacific  peoples,  of  their  works  of  art,  and  scenic  dioramas  of  the  most 
beautiful  bits  of  Pacific  lands,  or  illustrating  great  Pacific  industries. 

9f  To  establish  and  maintain  a  permanent  college  and  "clearing  house"  of 
information  (printed  and  otherwise)  concerning  the  lands,  commerce,  peoples, 
and  trade  opportunities  in  countries  of  the  Pacific,  creating  libraries  of  commer- 
cial knowledge,  and  training  men  in  this  commercial  knowledge  of  Pacific  lands. 

10.  To  secure  the  cooperation  and  support  of  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments, chambers  of  commerce,  city  governments,  and  of  individuals. 

11.  To  enlist  for  this  work  of  publicity  in  behalf  of  Alaska,  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines,  Federal  aid  and  financial  support,  as  well  as 
similar  cooperation  and  support  from  all  Pacific  governments. 

12.  To  bring  all  nations  and  peoples  about  the  Pacific  Ocean  into  closer 
friendly  and  commercial  contact  and  relationship. 
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Pan-Pacific  Union  Aids  Many 

Causes 

By  ALEXANDER  HUME  FORD,  Director,  Pan-Pacific  Union 
(In  the  Japan  Advertiser  [Tokyo],  May  9,  1923) 


ONE  of  the  first  and  most  important 
resolutions  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  delegates  to  the  first  Pan-Pacific 
Commercial  Conference  last  fall  was  to 
the  effect  that  it  be 

"Resolved,  That  this  Conference  ex- 
press a  hope  that  the  Governments  of 
the  Pacific  will  appropriate  funds  to 
send  delegates  to  the  conferences  called 
by  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  and  to  help 
defray  the  expenses  of  calling  these  con- 
ferences and  publishing  the  proceed- 
ings." 

It  does  cost  something  to  prepare  for, 
conduct  and  follow  up  a  conference.  It 
costs  something  in  money,  but  much 
more  in  time,  patience,  energy  and  per- 
serverance.  The  Pan-Pacific  Union  has 
called  four  very  successful  conferences 
in  Honolulu  and  has  aided  in  the  secur- 
ing of  delegates  at  a  number  of  large 
congresses  called  in  different  Pacific 
cities.  It  has  created  the  machinery  at 
a  central  Pacific  point  for  the  laborious 
work  of  calling  conferences  and  pursu- 
ing the  follow-up  work.  That  machin- 
ery is  at  the  service  of  any  creditable 
organization  in  any  Pacific  land  that 
contemplates  or  is  calling  an  interna- 
tional conference  or  congress  that  deals 
with  any  of  the  problems  of  the  Pacific. 
Honolulu  Entertains  Many 

The  smaller  conferences  are  called 
at  Honolulu,  where  it  is  desirable  to 
gather  together  for  first  acquaintance 
not  more  than  a  hundred  scientists,  edu- 
cators, press  men  or  commercial  leaders 
from  Pacific  lands.  Here  they  meet 
with  each  other,  mingle  with  large  colo- 
nies of  their  own  race  and  are  at  home 
while  planning  for  far  larger  confer- 
ences to  be  held  in  some  great  Pacific 


city  other  than  Honolulu.  For  instance, 
the  second  Scientific  Conference,  called 
by  the  holdover  committee  appointed  at 
the  first  conference  called  by  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union  in  Honolulu,  is  to  meet 
in  August  of  this  year  in  Melbourne  and 
Sydney.  The  Union  is  trusted  with  se- 
curing Pacific  representation  at  the  In- 
ternational Educational  Conference  in 
San  Francisco  in  June,  and  is  at  the 
disposal  of  Japan  in  aiding  her  if  she 
decides  to  call  the  next  Press  Conference 
of  the  World  in  Japan,  or  if  she  should 
decide  to  gather  together  delegates  at  a 
Pan-Pacific  Industrial  Congress. 

Shipments  of  New  Zealand  butter  are 
now  made  from  Auckland  to  Yokohama 
via  Honolulu  because  that  is  the  quicker 
route.  So  it  is  that  men  of  every  Pa- 
cific land  constantly  are  in  Honolulu 
for  a  day,  a  week  or  a  month  as  they 
pass  through  across  the  ocean,  and  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union  is  constantly  bringing 
about  points  of  contact  that  are  valu- 
able to  the  whole  Pacific  area.  Hono- 
lulu and  Hawaii  have  spent  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  conducting  Pan- 
Pacific  work  and  entertaining  the  visi- 
tors. They  delight  to  invite  delegates 
to  the  crossroads  of  the  Pacific  to  meet 
each  other  and  spend  two  or  three  weeks 
becoming  acquainted  under  ideal  condi- 
tions. 

Without  the  vortex  of  a  great  city 
to  upset,  the  groups  of  a  hundred  key 
men  selected  are  entertained  by  the  peo- 
ples of  all  races  as  a  unit.  The  party 
is  never  broken  up:  together  the  dele- 
gates visit  the  volcano  and  the  other 
islands,  together  they  tour  the  island  of 
Oahu  in  autos  and  together  they  lunch, 
dine  and  discuss  the  affairs  that  interest 
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them.  They  come  to  Hawaii  strangers 
to  each  other  and  part  as  friends,  friends 
who  are  tempted  to  and  do  later  visit 
each  other  in  their  home  lands. 

Many  Volumes  Issued 

Every  delegate  who  has  attended  a 
Pan-Pacific  Conference  is  kept  in  touch 
with  through  correspondence  by  the 
central  office.  They  are  notified  when 
men  of  their  craft  are  to  visit  their 
home  land  and  they  are  sped  on  their 
way  when  they  visit  each  other. 

Books  of  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
ferences, sometimes  in  three  large  vol- 
umes, are  issued  and  sent  to  each  of  the 
delegates,  and  sometimes  to  thousands 
of  others  who  might  be  interested. 
Monthly  some  5000  Bulletins  of  the 
Union  are  issued  and  sent  free  to  dele- 
gates who  have  attended  Pan-Pacific 
conferences  or  who  are  interested  in  the 
follow-up  work.  The  chief  libraries  and 
commercial  organizations  also  receive 
the  Bulletin.  Monthly  the  Mid-Pacific 
Magazine  goes  out,  as  it  has  for  a 
dozen  years,  with  at  least  one  friendly 
and  highly  illustrated  article  on  each 
country  of  the  Pacific.  It  is  hoped  in 
the  near  future  that  these  publications 
may  also  be  issued  in  Japanese. 

In  Honolulu  the  old  Palace  of  the 
Kings  of  Hawaii  is  turned  over  to  the 
delegates  to  the  conferences  and  the 
throne  room  becomes  their  conference 
hall,  with  the  chairman  of  the  confer- 
ence on  the  throne.  The  Governor  of 
Hawaii,  as  president  of  the  Union, 
makes  the  opening  address,  messages 
are  read  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  other  honorary  heads 
of  the  Union,  who  are  kings,  presidents, 
or  premiers  in  Pacific  lands,  and  the 
conference  is  turned  over  to  the  dele- 
gates to  elect  their  own  officers  and 
make  their  own  rules  of  procedure. 

At  the  end  of  the  conference  it  is 
the  usual  custom  to  have  the  Governor 
called  to  the  chair  and  the  resolutions 
turned  over  to  him  as  President  of  the 
Union,  with  the  request  that  the  ma- 


chinery of  the  Union  be  used  toward 
placing  the  resolutions  adopted  before 
the  governments  and  proper  organiza- 
tions in  Pacific  lands  for  their  consid- 
eration and  adoption.  Then  begins  the 
long  months  and  years  of  follow-up 
work  and  preparation  for  the  next  con- 
ference, wherever  the  delegates  vote  that 
it  be  held.  At  the  close  of  the  Commer- 
cial Conference  the  following  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolutions  Adopted 

"Resolved,  That,  pending  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Pan-Pacific  Commercial 
Council,  the  delegates  to  the  Commer- 
cial Conference  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  be  pledged  to  present  at  once  to 
their  respective  governments  for  con- 
sideration the  recommendations  of  the 
conference  as  to  communication  and 
other  matters,  the  accomplishment  of 
which  may  be  promoted  by  such  imme- 
diate action." 

And  this  resolution  the  delegates  are 
now  carrying  to  effect,  nor  will  they 
rest,  for  at  the  Commercial  Conference 
they  also  resolved,  unanimously  "That 
the  delegations  from  each  Pacific  coun 
try  be  requested  to  appoint  or  secure 
the  appointment  of  some  fitting  person 
to  correspond  with  the  Pan-Pacific  Un- 
ion and  the  other  members  of  this  com- 
mittee, that  the  work  necessary  to  earn 
the  wishes  of  this  Conference  into  effect 
be  vigorously  prosecuted  and  concluded." 

The  follow-up  work  of  the  Commer- 
cial Conference  is  being  vigorously  pros- 
ecuted, as  is  the  organization  work  of 
the  Pan-Pacific  Conservation  Conference 
to  convene  in  July,  1924,  the  logical 
sequence  of  the  Commercial  Confer- 
ence. In  this  work  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  is  receiving  the  financial  sup- 
port of  several  Pacific  countries  and  re- 
spectfully urges  that  one  and  all  give 
what  support  they  can  toward  the  work 
of  bringing  the  leaders  in  all  lines  of 
thought  and  action  in  Pacific  lands  into 
better  acquaintance,  understanding  and 
co-operative  effort. 
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Dual  Citizenship  in  Hawaii 

By  CHARLES  F.  DOYLE 
(In  Unity  [Chicago],  April  26,  1923) 


A GROUP  of  good  people  in  Hono- 
lulu, recognizing  the  strategic  posi- 
tion of  their  city  for  bringing  the  peo- 
ples about  the  Pacific  Ocean  into  har- 
monious relations,  have  formed  a  Pan- 
Pacific  Union,  with  a  good  many  im- 
portant men  in  various  countries  already 
committed  to  their  effort.  The  Hono- 
lulu members  are  meeting  at  present 
once  a  week  in  the  midst  of  a  pretty 
garden,  known  as  "Mrs.  Davey's  Kitclv 
en,"  to  discuss  over  her  fifty-cent  lunch- 
eon such  subjects  as  arise  in  a  very 
polyglot  city,  where  the  lines  reach  out 
thousands  of  miles  in  every  direction. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  world  the  United 
States  Army  and  Navy  make  a  far 
bigger  impression  than  this  new  agency 
to  prevent  the  need  of  armies  and  navies, 
but  who  shall  say  that  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  may  not  win  out  in  the  end? 

Just  at  present  the  somewhat  puz- 
zling matter  of  Dual  Citizenship  is  under 
discussion.  Thousands  of  children  are 
growing  up  in  Hawaii,  who  are  Ameri- 
cans by  virtue  of  the  soil  on  which  they 
happened  to  be  born,  but  citizens  of  the 
Empire  of  Japan  by  heredity.  We  make 
it  rather  cumbrous  and  expensive  for  our 
young  Japanese  citizen  to  assume  his 
American  citizenship,  and  whatever  he 
does  here,  he  is  liable,  on  visiting  Japan, 
to  be  claimed  (after  the  age  of  17)  for 
military  duty.  The  question  now  is. 
how  to  enable  him  legally  to  exercise  his 
free  choice — either  to  be  freed  of  his 
citizenship  in  America  and  remain  Japa- 
nese, or  to  be  freed  once  for  all  of  hi? 
allegiance  to  Japan.  It  is  said  that  the 
young  Japanese  generally  desire  to  be 
considered  "100  per  cent  American,"  as 
do  most  of  the  children  of  other  aliens 
who  emigrate  to  the  United  States. 


Co-operation  of  Japan 

At  least  three  groups,  the  Pan-Pacific 
Unionists,  a  Committee  of  Territorial 
Teachers,  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  are  now 
working  together  to  clear  away  this 
source  of  continual  embarrassment  and 
irritation.  Already  a  motion  has  been 
brought  forward  in  the  Japanese  Parlia- 
ment to  permit  the  Japanese-born,  and 
at  the  same  time,  our  native  born,  dual 
citizens  to  acquire  the  privilege  of  ex- 
patriation from  this  uncomfortable  en- 
tanglement. The  Japanese  Government 
is  said  to  favor  this  action.  The  Japa- 
nese consul  in  Honolulu  is  doing  what 
he  can  to  help  the  movement,  and  to  in- 
form the  older  Japanese  here  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  making  it  effective.  It  is 
gratifying  to  observe  that,  where  the 
heads  of  people  of  quite  various  inter- 
ests are  once  turned  together,  willing- 
ness grows  in  their  hearts  to  oblige  one 
another.  Japan  shows  no  jealousy  about 
losing  a  few  thousand  possible  soldiers. 

Would  it  not  be  a  fine  idea  to  have 
groups  of  friendly  men  and  women 
watching  in  every  great  commercial 
town  and  ready  to  smooth  out  every 
possible  snarl  of  misunderstanding  that 
might  arise  between  their  nation  and 
every  other,  and  thus  to  turn  occasions 
of  quarrel  into  new  bonds-of-good-will  ? 
You  might  appoint  committees  for  this 
purpose — "The  Friends  of  Japan,"  or 
of  China,  or  of  Russia,  or  Germany,  or 
Italy,  who  should  keep  themselves  well- 
informed  as  to  whatever  is  going  on  of 
a  nature  to  endanger  the  peace,  or  to 
make  sound  and  friendly  relations  be- 
tween the  countries  committed  to  their 
special  charge  and  to  maintain  the  need- 
ful correspondence  with  other  groups 
in  Tokyo,  or  Pekin,  or  Prague,  or  Paris. 
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Difficulties  on  Account  of  Alien 
Marriages 

Careless  or  precipitate  legislation 
touching  citizenship  is  playing  the  mis- 
chief in  Hawaii  in  other  respects  besides 
Dual  Allegiance.  There  are  said  to  be 
six  women,  all  public  school  teachers, 
but  married  to  husbands  of  alien  stock, 
who,  although  hitherto  in  good  standing 
are  made  liable  to  lose  their  places  by 
reason  of  a  new  statute  that  radically 
alters  their  status  as  citizens.  Thus, 
the  wife  who  was  an  American  citizen 
by  birth,  and  has  innocently  married 
the  alien,  now  suddenly  finds  her  citi- 
zenship stripped  away  from  her  by  this 
queer  American  law.  What  can  she  do? 
Procure  a  divorce?  Not  even  this  ac- 
tion will  give  her  any  certainty  of  re- 
storing her  pristine  citizenship.  We  hear 
that  one  poor  woman  is  trying  this 
method,  hoping,  though  she  loses  her 
husband,  that  she  will  keep  her  school. 
See  what  trouble  the  lawmakers  make 
when  they  leave  the  simple  lines  of  just 
principle  and  begin  to  meddle  with  the 
personal  relations  of  the  citizen.  The 
granting  of  citizenship  ought  to  be  easy 
enough,  provided  you  yield  to  each  hu- 
man being  his  normal  right  to  choose 
the  country  where  he  desires  to  live 
and  to  perform  a  citizen's  duties. 

What  valid  objection,  however,  should 
there  be  to  the  holding  of  "dual  citizen- 
ship ?"  Nothing  but  the  war  system 
seems  to  stand  in  its  way.  Once  cease 
to  look  with  suspicious  eyes  upon  the 
citizens  of  a  neighboring  state  as  po- 
tential enemies,  and  begin  to  regard 
them  humanely,  and  there  are  plenty  of 
reasons  for  a  general  arrangement  of  in- 
ternational citizenship,  which  would  al- 
low a  citizen  of  the  United  States  to 
keep  his  residence  alive  at  home,  while 
he  might  carry  on  some  work  abroad 
for  a  number  of  years.  Thousands  of 
our  citizens,  for  example,  cross  the  line 
that  separates  us  from  Canada,  or  from 
Mexico,  and  take  up  farms  or  engage 


in  mining  and  other  enterprises,  and  other 
thousands  of  Mexicans  and  Canadians 
do  the  same  in  coming  to  us.  Why 
should  not  all  these  people  take  the 
status  and  the  responsibilities  of  bona 
fide  residents  in  the  other  country  so 
long  as  they  remain?  Why  should 
they  not  identify  themselves  with  the 
interests  of  the  other  country  and  love 
it  and  its  people  with  open  hearts? 
Why  should  they  be  required  with 
odious  words  to  "renounce"  their  native 
citizenship,  to  which  many  of  them 
doubtless  dream  some  day  of  returning? 
By  all  means,  encourage  them  to  desire 
to  return.  The  more  countries  and  peo- 
ples a  man  knows  and  loves  and  re- 
spects surely  the  better  for  him  and  for 
them. 

Royal  School,  Honolulu 

Is  it  possible  that  any  readers  of 
Unity  cherish  doubts  and  prejudices 
touching  the  natural  fitness  of  certain 
races  of  men  to  exercise  American  citi- 
zenship ?  Such  cynics  or  doubters  ought 
to  see  the  great  Royal  Grammar  School 
in  Honolulu.  There  are  some  1200 
pupils  in  this  school  enclosure.  The  yel- 
lows and  browns  and  swarthy  are  the 
•overwhelming  majority.  Of  the  "pure" 
New  England  white  stock,  you  would 
hardly  find  a  dozen.  Yet  in  all  this 
big  regiment,  you  are  told  that  there 
are  only  34  pupils  of  alien  birth.  Of 
course,  there  are  hundreds  whose  parents 
were  aliens  by  birth — Japanese,  Koreans. 
Chinese,  Filipinos,  etc.  Now,  you  ought 
to  let  the  able  principal  of  this  school 
show  you  the  admirable  human  qualities 
that  are  here  being  unfolded — their 
good  manners,  their  response  to  music, 
the  variety  of  useful  gifts  among  them 
which  a  school  is  set  to  cultivate.  Is 
anyone  prepared  to  demonstrate,  wherein 
the  children  of  the  New  Englander  or 
the  Appalachian  are  suitable  material  for 
American  citizenship,  while  these  chil- 
dren of  the  Orient  and  of  the  Isles  of 
the  Pacific  are  at  all  unsuitable? 
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What  the  Pan-Pacific  Club  Means 
to  Tokyo's  Interests 

(From  the  Japan  Advertiser) 


THE  PAN-PACIFIC  CLUB  OF 
TOKYO  has  effected  a  temporary 
organization  and  will  hold  its  weekly 
conference  lunches  each  Friday  noon  at 
the  Imperial  Hotel  Grill. 

The  committee  of  twelve  appointed  by 
Prince  I.  Tokugawa,  President  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Association  of  Japan,  to 
confer  on  the  organization  of  the  Club, 
approves  the  temporary  organization  to 
function  as  such  until  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  on  Balboa  or  Pan- 
Pacific  Day  (September  17th),  when  a 
permanent  charter  may  be  issued  to  the 
Club.  The  committee  is  as  follows: 
Viscount  Hidei  Fukuoka,  Viscount  Ta- 
dashiro  Inoue,  Baron  Yasushi  Togo.  Dr. 
Bunshiro  Hattori,  Dr.  Zensaku  Sano, 
Dr.  Masaharu  Anezaki,  Tokutaro  Sakai, 
Kyugoro  Obata,  Dr.  Fusakichi  Omori, 
Taichi  Takegawa,  Uachi  Uzawa  and  Y. 
Kawai,  Secretary  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Association.  These  men,  with  Dr.  I. 
Mori,  Vice-President  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union,  and  Alexander  Hume  Ford,  Di- 
rector of  the  Union,  visiting  Japan,  have 
outlined  the  plans. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union 

The  Pan- Pacific  Union  is  an  organiza- 
tion that  calls  conferences  of  the  leaders 
from  Pacific  lands  in  different  lines  of 
thought  and  action,  and  organizes  them 
into  working  forces  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Pacific  interests.  It  is  interna- 
tional, and  is  governed  by  a  board  of 
trustees  made  up  of  men  of  different 
Pacific  nationalities.  The  heads  of  a'l 
Pacific  governments  are  honorary  presi- 
dents. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Association  of  Japan 
is  the  Japanese  branch  of  the  organiza- 


tion. The  Tokyo  Pan-Pacific  Club  is 
a  branch  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Association 
of  Japan. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  Pan-Pacific 
Club  of  Tokyo  be  managed  by  a  board  of 
directors  made  up  of  the  heads  of  the 
America-Japan  Society,  the  American 
Association,  the  International  Press  As- 
sociation, the  Pan-Asia  Federation,  the 
Chinese  Students'  League,  the  League 
of  Nations  Association  of  Japan,  and  kin- 
dred Pacific  racial  organizations  in  To- 
kyo, including  representatives  of  the 
Canadian  and  Australasian  groups. 

Management  of  Club 

It  is  proposed  that  the  club  be  man- 
aged by  inter-racial  committees,  with- 
out the  predominance  of  any  one  Pacific 
racial  group.  Many  of  the  racial  groups 
in  Japan  other  than  the  Japanese  would 
gladly  take  the  lead  in  making  the  real 
aims  of  Japan  better  known  to  their 
countrymen  at  home,  and  in  bringing 
about  a  better  knowledge  of  and  a  bet- 
ter understanding  between  Japan  and 
the  peoples  of  all  races  in  the  Pacific 
area. 

It  is  proposed  at  the  weekly  lunch- 
eons to  entertain  distinguished  visitors 
from  Pacific  lands,  and  at  times  others 
from  abroad  who  are  visiting  the  Pa- 
cific, or  who  have  been  of  service  to 
Pacific  interests.  It  is  hoped  that  when 
distinguished  Japanese  are  the  guests 
of  honor  that  the  president  of  the 
America-Japan  Society,  Viscount  Ka- 
neko,  will  act  as  chairman  of  the  day, 
while  a  distinguished  merchant  from 
abroad,  might  find  Viscount  Shibusawa 
in  the  chair,  or  a  distinguished  Latin- 
American  the  Minister  to  Japan  from 
his  country. 
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The  luncheon  meetings  are  thor- 
oughly informal,  as  a  simple  one  yen 
twenty-five  sen  lunch  is  served.  The 
speeches  and  the  eating  begin  promptly 
at  12:30  each  Friday,  and  as  promptly 
at  1 :30  the  gavel  falls  and  the  meeting 
is  adjourned.  There  may  be  time  for 
talks  from  men  of  several  Pacific  races 
during  the  hour,  but  at  the  close  of  the 
hour,  all  may  return  to  their  business. 

It  is  believed  that  in  Tokyo,  as  in 
many  of  the  larger  cities. in  Pacific  lands, 
these  weekly  gatherings  will  ripen  many 
casual  inter-racial  acquaintanceships 
into  strong  personal  friendship;  that 
foreign  residents  in  Japan  will  begin  to 
understand  the  Japanese  better,  and  the 
Japanese  will  be  even  more  strongly  ini- 
tiated into  the  foreign  point  of  view, 
and  way  of  doing  things. 

A  strong  driving  committee  of  the 
most  energetic  men  of  the  Pacific  races 
represented  in  Tokyo  is  being  organized 
to  make  a  success  of  the  weekly  lunch- 
eons, and  to  introduce  the  best  features 
that  have  made  these  successful  in  other 
lands.  The  chief  of  these  features  is 
the  fixing  in  the  mind  that  on  one 
special  day  each  week  all  are  to  gather 
together  for  friendly  intercourse. 

Objects  of  Society 

Briefly,  the  outline  of  the  objects  of 
Pan-Pacific  Clubs  already  established 
in  other  cities  are: 

1.  To  bring  about  by  weekly  meet- 
ings around  the  luncheon  table  better 
inter-racial  friendly  understanding  and 
co-operation. 

2.  To  listen  to  leading  thinkers  from 
the  many  lands  of  the  Pacific. 


3.  To  entertain  distinguished  visi- 
tors. 

4.  To  make  known  to  the  world 
the  truth  about  your  country. 

5.  To  help  make  your  city  better 
because  you  live  in  it. 

6.  To  make  your  commercial  and 
other  advantages  better  known  to  the 
world. 

7.  To  avoid  discussions  of  politics 
or  religions  and  to  find  common  ground 
for  agreement. 

8.  To  develop  public  speakers  in  the 
Club  who  can  later  be  of  service  abroad. 

9.  To  exchange  speakers  with  kin- 
dred clubs  throughout  the  Pacific  area. 

10.  To  co-operate  with  the  Pan-Pa- 
cific Association  in  its  annual  observa- 
tion of  Pan-Pacific  or  Balboa  Day,  Sep- 
tember 17th. 

It  is  probable  that  if  any  dues  are 
established  in  the  Pan-Pacific  Club  of 
Tokyo  they  will  be  merely  nominal, 
perhaps  two  or  three  yen  a  year,  but 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  work  are 
invited  to  the  luncheon  meetings,  espe- 
cially those  who  are  members  of  any  of 
the  racial  clubs  in  Tokyo  or  Japan  at 
large. 

This  is  a  club  in  which  the  visitor 
within  the  gates  takes  an  equal  part  with 
the  Japanese  in  bringing  about  a  better 
friendly  understanding  and  real  co-op- 
eration among  all  those  who  reside  in 
Tokyo.  The  watchword  and  motto  of 
the  Club  might  be,  "Let  us  create  a 
real  patriotism  of  the  Pacific,  this 
great  world  of  ours." 
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The  Cotton  Farmer  and  the 
Pan-Pacific  Conference 

(In  The  Cotton  Farmer  [Rockhampton,  Australia]  April  16,  1923) 


At  the  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Con- 
ference, held  at  Honolulu  in  October, 
1922,  the  Rockhampton  Chamber  of 
Commerce  was  represented  by  Mr.  A. 
H.  Turner,  who  read  several  papers  on 
the  industries  and  commerce  of  Queens- 
land. This  had  the  direct  result  of 
bringing  in  inquiries  from  California 
into  the  conditions  and  prospects  of  cot- 
ton growing  in  Australia,  and  formed 
a  connection  that  might  be  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  Queensland,  in  pro- 
viding an  opportunity  of  having  certain 
problems  discussed  by  countries  that 
are  each  affected  by  them  to  a  certain 
degree.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
resolutions  carried  at  the  Conference: 

"Resolved  that  the  Pan-Pacific  Union 
be  recommended  to  ascertain  the  atti- 
tude of  the  people  of  all  countries  bor- 
dering on  the  Pacific  toward  the  organi- 
zation of  a  Permanent  Pan-Pacific 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  cooperation 
with  all  the  Boards  of  Trade  and 
Chambers  of  Commerce  in  Pacific  lands, 
and  be  it  further  resolved  that  until 
this  is  accomplished  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  be  requested  to  institute  a  Pan- 
Pacific  Commercial  Council  with  all  of 
the  delegates  to  this  Conference  as  an 
advisory  committee  to  the  Union  in 
connection  with  the  follow-up  work  of 
the  Conference,  and  in  forwarding  other 
projects  of  commercial  interest  in  the 
Pacific  area." 

"Resolved,  that  this  conference  com- 
mends the  efforts  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  to  create  an  exchange  of  educa- 
tional films  of  Pacific  peoples  and  in- 
dustries between  the  countries  of  the 
Pacific  for  free  exhibition." 

"Resolved,  that  this  conference  recom- 
mends to  the  Union  that  it  take  steps  to 
bring    together,    into   better  acquain- 


tance and  co-operative  efforts,  repre- 
sentatives of  Universities  in  Pacific 
lands  offering  commercial  instruction." 

"Resolved  that  the  Pan-Pacific  Union 
be  urged  to  continue  its  efforts  to  bring 
together  all  of  the  intelligence  and  in- 
formation bureaus  of  Pacific  lands  into 
the  organization  of  a  Pan-Pacific  Infor- 
mation Bureau  that  may  have  branches 
in  the  larger  cities  in  each  Pacific  land 
where  accurate  and  authentic  informa- 
tion may  be  secured  concerning  each 
country  of  the  Pacific — any  Pacific  or 
foreign  city  holding  an  exhibit  or  ex- 
position." 

"Whereas  cotton  manufacturing  has 
recently  become  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant industries  of  China,  and  where- 
as the  requirements  of  this  industry- 
have  necessitated  the  importation  of 
enormous  quantities  of  American  cot- 
ton and  whereas  no  inexpensive  and 
easy  method  exists  for  settling  ordinary 
differences  of  opinion  regarding  quality 
that  may  arise  between  buyer  and  sell- 
er; now,  therefore  be  it  resolved,  that 
this  conference  commends  the  plan  of 
its  Chinese  delegation  to  procure  the 
services  of  an  independent  American 
cotton  expert  to  be  stationed  at  Shang- 
hai and  to  procure  his  acceptance  by 
commercial  interests  as  a  final  arbitra- 
tor in  the  event  of  dispute  arising  with 
regard  to  standard  of  American  cotton 
importations." 

It  will  be  noted  from  these  that  a 
genuine  desire  exists  in  the  North  Pa- 
cific to  co-operate  with  us  in  the  con- 
sideration of  matters  that,  from  their 
common  interest  to  all  Pacific  countries, 
can  be  dealt  with  only  by  a  closer  inter- 
relation of  the  various  countries  con- 
cerned, and  is  a  desire  that  should  be 
fostered  and  reciprocated. 
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Calls  Pan-Pacific  Club  Peace  Agent 

(From  the  Trans-Pacific  [Tokyo],  May  12,  1923.) 


Tokyo,  May  5. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union,  as  the  agency 
which  is  most  needed  and  best  equipped 
to  eliminate  the  cause  of  future  troubles 
around  the  Pacific  and  promote  the 
spirit  of  international  morality  which 
was  born  with  the  Washington  Confer- 
ence, was  praised  yesterday  by  Vice- 
Admiral  Kanji  Kato,  Vice-Chief  of  the 
Navy  General  Staff  and  one  of  the  ad- 
visers who  accompanied  Japan's  dele- 
gation to  Washington,  in  an  address 
before  the  Pan-Pacific  Luncheon  Club  in 
the  Grill  Room  of  the  Imperial  Hotel. 

"As  a  consequence  of  the  Naval,  the 
Four  Power  and  the  Nine-Power  Treat- 
ies that  were  agreed  to  at  the  Washing- 
ton Arms  Conference,"  Admiral  Kato 
said,  "a  perfect  mutual  understanding 
has  been  happily  established  among  the 
Pacific  nations,  clearing  away  at  the 
same  time  every  bit  of  mutual  enmity 
and  distrust  that  has  long  been  prevail- 
ing, and  just  as  peace  and  amity  has 
been  dawning  over  the  Pacific,  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union,  as  may  be  expected,  has 
promptly  caught  this  moment  for  the 
commencement  of  its  renewed  activities. 
Gentlemen,  let  me  heartily  congratulate 
the  union  on  its  initiative  and  its  suc- 
cessful future. 

Urges  Frank  Talking 

"The  Washington  Conference  no  doubt 
has  minimized  the  possibilities  of  trouble 
around  the  Pacific,  but,  however  fine 
a  treaty  may  be,  it  can  not  be  anything 
more  than  man's  making.  And  so,  in 
order  to  make  the  most  of  its  results, 
that  all  the  nations  bordering  the  Pacific 
may  enjoy  its  blessings,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  all  the  persons,  both  those 
responsible  for  and  those  who  may  be 
influenced  by  the  treaties  should  unite 
themselves  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  sac- 
red duty  of  standing  by  the  treaties 


forever  with  sincerity  and  justice.  And 
then,  in  order  to  realize  sincerity  and  jus- 
tice, it  is  essential  that  every  nation 
concerned  should  before  everything  cast 
off  all  trace  of  selfishness,  pay  due  re- 
spect to  both  geographical  and  historical 
relations  between  them,  make  correct  in- 
telligence, frank  talking  and  straight 
thinking  the  preventives  of  international 
misunderstanding,  and  finally  should  let 
self-interest  always  go  along  with  altru- 
ism. Such  are  especially  essential  be- 
cause the  Pacific  nations  are  very  much 
diversified. 

"The  Pan-Pacific  Union  is  the  very 
ideal  organization  through  which  to  at- 
tain these  fine  and  righteous  objects, 
and  it  would  not  be  too  much  if  I  were 
to  declare  that  it  would  become  a  most 
free  and  democratic  league  of  the  East 
as  against  the  League  of  Nations  equip- 
ped with  the  actual  power  of  eliminating 
every  possible  cause  of  future  trouble?. 

Birth  of  Moral  Code 

"I  beg  to  direct  your  attention  to  the 
creation  of  an  international  morality 
during  the  Washington  Conference,  for 
indeed,  this  conference  would  have  never 
come  into  existence  had  it  not  been  for 
the  spirit  of  mutual  concession  and  com- 
promise that  has  been  operating  in  a 
degree  never  known  before,  and  this 
same  spirit  is  nothing  but  an  extension 
of  the  international  morality  I  •  have 
mentioned.  Western  morality  ever  since 
its  beginning  has  been  entirely  indi- 
vidual. I  say  this  because  there  existed 
a  morality  which  governed  justice  and 
benevolence  only  between  individuals, 
but  no  group  moralities  have  ever  been 
upheld,  so  much  so  that  it  has  given 
rise  to  the  Machiavellism  which  de- 
nounces any  moral  obligation  between 
nations. 

"I  can  assure  you,  however,  that  the 
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Washington  Conference  steered  quite 
clear  of  this  traditional  Western  vice ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  encouraged  the  growth 
of  an  international  morality  that  up- 
held justice,  and  it  was  by  dint  of  this 
morality  that  the  long  given  up  Naval 
Limitation  has  come  into  being  at  last. 

"However,  world-wide  peace  cannot 
be  maintained  by  a  single  act  of  justice, 
because  justice  is  a  thing  most  likely 
to  change  according  to  a  man's  view- 
point; that  is  to  say,  if  one  man  deem 
it  just,  others  may  not  necessarily  follow 
his  views.  I  say,  therefore,  that  an  ab- 
solute justice  should  of  necessity  start 
from  international  love  if  it  were  to 
satisfy  every  party  concerned.  Follow- 
ing this  way  of  thinking,  I  cannot  but 
hope  that  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  may 
consider  it  its  primary  duty  not  only  to 
establish  an  international  understanding 
but  also  to  promote  international  love, 
in  order  that  international  morality  may 
ultimately  be  placed  on  an  unshakable 
basis." 

Prince  Tokugawa  Presides 

Prince  Tokugawa,  president  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Association  in  Japan  and  honor- 
ary chairman  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Lunch- 
eon Club,  presided  at  yesterday's  lunch- 
eon, but,  with  the  exception  of  intro- 
ducing the  speakers,  deferred  his  brief 
remarks  until  the  last,  when  he  said 
that,  as  "the  last  and  least  important 
speaker,"  he  would  say  a  few  words 
regarding  the  purposes  of  the  organiza- 
tion. He  had  words  of  high  praise  for 
the  committee,  headed  by  Mr.  Sidney 
Mashbir,  which  has  had  charge  of  the 
preliminary  arrangements  for  the  or- 
ganization of  the  club,  and  for  Mr. 
Alexander  Hume  Ford,  the  director  of 
the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  who  is  now  in 
Tokyo. 

Mr.  Ford  has  just  returned  from 
Osaka,  where  he  supervised  the  orga- 
nization of  another  Pan-Pacific  Lunch- 
eon Club  similar  to  the  one  in  Tokyo, 
and  speaking  of  the  new  club  he  said 


that  still  others  would  be  launched  in 
Japan,  with  the  belief  that  the  organiza- 
tion must  first  be  Pan-Japan  before  it 
can  be  Pan-Pacific. 

Japan's  position  in  the  leased  terri- 
tory of  Kwantung,  of  which  he  is  the 
present  governor,  was  described  by 
Baron  H.  Ijuin  as  being  in  every  way 
compatible  with  the  spirit  of  the  open 
door. 

"The  portions  of  China  and  Man- 
churia which  are  now  under  Japanese 
control  are  very  small,"  Baron  Ijuin 
said,  "and  the  facts  show  that  we  are 
pursuing  there  not  militaristic  policies 
but  a  program  of  industrial  expansion 
which  is  of  benefit  to  - all  concerned. 

"The  old  forts  are  no  longer  main- 
tained as  they  once  were,  and  only  a 
few  old  cannon  remain  as  reminders 
of  other  days." 

Says  Japan  Unselfish 

Japan  welcomes  all  other  nationali- 
ties to  Port  Arthur  and  Dairen,  Baron 
Ijuin  added,  and  seeks  only  to  carry  on 
legitimate  exploitation  of  a  great  field 
where  there  is  room  enough  for  all 
others  who  have  similar  intentions. 

Mr.  K.  Uchida,  former  Vice-Minister 
of  Communications,  who  is  being  talked 
of  now  as  a  possible  successor  of  Vis- 
count Goto  as  Mayor  of  Tokyo,  ex- 
plained the  plan  which  Japan  is  push- 
ing now  for  an  exhibition  which  will 
be  held  here  this  autumn  to  commemo- 
rate the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
country's  first  participation  in  an  in- 
ternational exhibition.  The  first  instance 
was  when  Japan  sent  exhibits  to  an 
international  meeting  held  at  Vienna  50 
years  ago,  and  the  exhibition  this  year 
in  Tokyo  will  commemmorate  not  only 
the  half-century  period  of  Japan's  for- 
eign activities  but  also  the  marriage  of 
the  Prince  Regent  and  Princess  Nagako 
Kuni. 

The  remarkable  familiarity  of  Japa- 
nese students  with  Russian  literature 
and  their  comparative  indifference  for 
American   and    English   authors  was 
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called  to  the  club's  attention  by  Mr.  Y. 
Tsurumi,  Secretary  of  the  Ministry  of 
Railways,  who  is  one  of  Japan's  most 
popular  authors  on  intellectual,  politi- 
cal and  social  subjects.  At  a  meeting 
of  50  Japanese  students,  Mr.  Tsurumi 
had  asked  each  of  them  to  name  the 
country  whose  literature  he  preferred, 
and  a  full  90  per  cent  replied  that 
their  favorite  authors  were  Russian. 
Not  one  expressed  a  preference  for 
either  English  or  American  books. 

Praise  for  "Tom  Sawyer" 

"It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  all 
the  nations  concerned,"  Mr.  Tsurumi 
told  the  club,  "if  'Tom  Sawyer  and 
Huck  Finn'  could  be  put  in  the  hands 
of  Japanese  youths,  so  that  they  might 
find  in  these  admirable  stories  more 
than  they  know  at  present  about  Ameri- 
can life  and  habits  of  mind." 

Mr.  Tsurumi  added  he  thought  the 


Pan-Pacific  Club  might  wisely  make  an 
effort  to  achieve  this  end. 

Mr.  Young  of  the  Chinese  Legation 
in  Tokyo,  in  a  short  talk  compared  the 
countries  which  border  the  Pacific 
Ocean  with  the  different  members  of 
a  human  body,  all  of  which  must  work 
together  and  to  the  same  purpose  if 
anything  good  is  to  be  accomplished. 
When  one  is  injured  all  the  others  are 
affected  by  the  injury,  Mr.  Young  said, 
and  when  one  is  honored  or  wins  suc- 
cess, the  others  should  be  happy  then. 

Mr.  J.  McD.  Gardiner,  a  long-time 
resident  of  Tokyo,  Mr.  Y.  Kasuya. 
speaker  of  the  Lower  House  of  the 
Diet,  and  Mr.  B.  W.  Fleisher,  of  the 
Japan  Advertiser,  also  were  speakers 
at  the  luncheon.  Each  of  them  refer- 
red briefly  to  the  work  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  is  capable  of  performing  here 
and  in  the  other  Pacific  region  countries 
and  pledged  to  it  their  warm  support. 


Canada  and  the  Pan-Pacific  Union 

(Editorial  in  Vancouver  Sun,  May  16,  1923) 


/"CANADA  should  jump  with  both  feet 
^  and  complete  interest  into  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  because 
that  union  is  destined  to  play  an  ever- 
increasing  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world. 

As  the  western  hemisphere  develops 
in  point  of  population,  trade  expansion 
and  commercial  influence,  the  political 
affairs  of  Europe  will  affect  this  domin- 
ion less  and  less,  while  the  political  af- 
fairs of  Pacific  nations  will  affect  us* 
more  and  more.  In  not  so  many  years 
to  come,  Peru,  Argentina  and  China  wiVi 


be  infinitely  greater  factors  in  our  daily 
lives  than  Germany,  France  or  Italy. 

Peace  and  prosperity  will  reign  on 
the  Pacific  so  long  as  complete  under- 
standing exists  among  Pacific  nations. 
The  Pan-Pacific  Union  works  toward 
that  end. 

European  nations  were  born  of  blood- 
shed and  strife.  Europe  started  wrong 
and  carries  her  heritage  of  blood  to  this 
day. 

By  encouraging  understanding  and  co- 
operation the  Pan-Pacific  Union  will 
give  Pacific  nations  the  right  start  along 
the  highway  of  Pacific  development  and 
prosperity. 
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Pan-Pacific  Association  Luncheon 

(In  Honolulu  Advertiser,  June  5,  1923) 


The  last  luncheon  meeting  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Association  until  after  the 
summer  vacation  was  held  at  Mrs. 
Davey's  Kitchen  yesterday  noon.  More 
than  50  of  the  representatives  of  the 
various  racial  groups  constituting  the 
population  of  Honolulu  were  present. 
J.  K.  Sterling,  secretary  to  Represen- 
tative Hardy,  and  Mr.  Patten,  repre- 
sentative of  the  labor  commission, 
members  of  the  congressional  party 
now  in  the  Islands,  were  also  present. 
The  program  comprised  speakers  drawn 
from  the  Good  Relations  Clubs  which 
have  been  organized  by  the  Pan-Pa- 
cific Union. 

C.  N.  Kurokawa,  president  of  the 
Japanese  Good  Relations  Club  and  sec- 
retary of  the  Nuuanu  "Y",  was  the 
first  speaker.  He  discussed  the  results 
of  a  study  which  he  has  made  in  the 
moral  tendencies  which  are  to  be  ob- 
served among  the  young  people  in  Ha- 
waii. This  study  consisted  of  the  ex- 
amination of  public  records  pertaining 
to  delinquencies  among  the  young  peo- 
ple of  all  races  and  ages.  He  found 
that  whereas  these  records  formerly 
showed  that  among  the  Japanese  young 
people  only  a  comparatively  few  had 
been  convicted  of  crimes,  statistics 
showed  that  it  was  not  safe  to  rest  back 
upon  the  splendid  record  which  had 
been  made  by  the  young  people  of  this 
race,  for  in  point  of  fact  the  tendency 
toward  committing  offenses  which 
brought  them  in  conflict  with  the  law 
seemed  to  be  increasing. 

Parental  Influence  Weaker 

In  discussing  the  factors  entering  into 
this  situation,  Mr.  Kurokawa  pointed 
out  that  the  influence  of  the  parents 
with  their  children  was  no  longer  as 
strong  as  formerly;  that  the  young 
people  were  growing  less  regardful  of 


restraint;  that  in  attempting  to  respond 
to  the  demand  to  become  Americanized, 
many  of  them  were  grasping  the  super- 
ficial things  of  American  life,  not  rea- 
lizing the  deeper  significance  of  the 
term.  In  consequence  he  felt  that  too 
many  of  the  young  people  were  re- 
sponding to  the  cheap,  vulgar,  and  de- 
moralizing customs  and  practices  of 
Americans. 

Mr.  Kurokawa  emphasized  the  need 
in  this  process  of  Americanization  for 
tolerance  and  for  the  sympathetic  un- 
derstanding of  these  young  citizens  of 
Oriental  parentage  who  are  sincerely 
doing  their  best  in  the  effort  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  standards  which  American 
citizenship  demands. 

Mr.  Kurokawa  was  followed  by  Mr. 
Yun  Fat  Lee,  who  spoke  of  "The  Grow- 
ing Importance  of  the  Pacific."  Mr. 
Lee  is  a  Freshman  at  the  University 
of  Hawaii. 

Need  U.  S.  Aid 

He  brought  out  in  his  address  how 
great  the  need  is  for  the  unselfish  help 
of  the  United  States  on  the  part  of 
China,  Japan,  the  Philippines  and  other 
Pacific  nations  and  regions.  He  showed 
that  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are  in  a 
most  strategic  position  with  respect  to 
Pacific  problems.  He  said:  "The  Ha- 
waiian Islands  mark  our  frontier  in 
the  growing  importance  of  the  Pacific. 
Hawaii  with  her  most  ideal  combina- 
tions of  people — the  inventive,  pro- 
gressive and  constructive  white  man  on 
one  hand,  and  the  energetic,  persistent 
and  plodding  Oriental  on  the  other,  has 
made  tremendous  progress  economical- 
ly. Hawaii  has  not  only  made  progress 
along  economic  lines,  but  she  has  also 
made  great  strides  towards  bringing 
about  international  friendliness  through 
the  work  of  the   Pan-Pacific  Union, 
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which  has  made  possible  the  Scientific 
Conference,  the  Educational  Confer- 
ence, the  Journalistic  Conference,  and 
the  Commercial  Conference." 

Looks  For  Ban  On  War 

He  looks  forward  to  the  time  when 
nations  will  develop  a  method  of  set- 
tling their  disputes  without  going  to 
war.  The  establishment  of  an  inter- 
national law  court,  the  organization  of 
a  department  of  education  for  the  Pa- 
cific confederation,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  bureau  of  exchange  of  in- 
formation are  concrete  ways,  he  sug- 
gests, by  which  this  can  be  accomp- 
lished. 

The  winner  of  the  Berndt  oratorical 
prize,  John  Y.  Matsumura  of  the  Class 
of  1923  of  the  University  of  Hawaii, 
and  a  member  of  the  Japanese  Good 
Relations  Club,  spoke  of  "International 
Peace  and  America's  Mission."  He 
drew  a  picture  of  what  war  means  and 
how  horrible  and  terrible  the  next  war, 
if  it  comes,  will  be.  He  showed  what 
could  be  accomplished  constructively 
in  building  universities,  in  erecting 
homes,  and  in  bettering  the  conditions 
under  which  people  are  living,  if  only 


a  percentage  of  the  money  expended 
upon  war  could  be  diverted  to  purposes 
of  peace. 

J.  K.  Sterling,  Secretary  to  Repre- 
sentative Hardy,  speaking  for  the  con- 
gressional party,  stated  that  he  wished 
that  all  of  the  members  could  have 
been  present  to  have  heard  the  addres- 
ses. He  said  that  by  being  present  he 
had  gained  an  altogether  new  point  of 
view  concerning  the  possibilities  for 
the  settlement  of  problems  peculiar  to 
Hawaii  and  that  he  felt  that  the  various 
agencies  working  in  this  field  were 
handling  the  matter  very  wisely  and 
well.  He  added  that  he  had  not  rea- 
lized before  how  much  progressive  and 
constructive  thinking  was  being  done 
in  the  Islands  along  these  lines. 

Governor  Farrington  was  present  as 
the  active  President  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union,  and  closed  the  meeting  by  say- 
ing that  he  was  very  proud  of  the  Uni- 
versity young  men  and  that  he  felt  that 
through  the  influence  of  the  University, 
of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  and  of  other 
agencies  in  the  Islands,  the  races  of 
divers  origins  were  being  moulded  to- 
gether into  a  citizenship  of  which  we 
all  might  well  be  proud. 


The  Growing  Importance 
of  the  Pacific 

By   YUN   FAT   LEE,   Freshman   in    University  of  Hawaii,  Member  of  Chi- 
nese Good  Relations  Club 


(The  following  address  was  original- 
ly prepared  for  competition  for  the 
Berndt  prize  in  oratory.  It  was  re- 
cently delivered  before  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  weekly  luncheon  meeting  and 
was  well  received.) 

"We  have  seen  the  eyes  of  the  world 
turned  to  the  Pacific,"  said  President 
Harding  about  two  years  ago.  Indeed, 
the  statement  is  true.  The  Pacific  will 
be  to  the  world  what  the  Mediterranean 


was-  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  the 
days  of  antiquity,  and  what  the  Atlan- 
tic has  been  to  Europe  in  the  days  of 
exploration.  The  four-power  treaty 
involving  the  four  leading  countries  of 
the  world  for  the  preservation  and 
maintenance  of  peace  in  the  Pacific  is 
an  indication  that  the  Pacific  is  of 
growing  importance.  The  future  of  the 
world  lies  in  the  Pacific,  where  great 
opportunities  exist  and  where  the  in- 
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termingling  of  the  races  of  the  world 
has  been  made  possible. 

Australia,  with  her  regions  suitable 
to  the  sheep  and  cattle  raising  indus- 
try, affords  splendid  opportunity  for 
further  international  commerce.  The 
Philippine  Islands,  which  have  been 
under  the  protection  of  the  United 
States,  will  also  be  reckoned  in  the 
growing  importance  of  the  Pacific. 
The  Filipinos  have  been  looked  upon 
by  the  great  masses  as  a  backward 
people,  but  with  the  splendid  educa- 
tional facilities  and  the  modern  methods 
of  industry  that  have  been  introduced, 
and  with  the  unselfish  protection  of  a 
progressive  democracy  like  America,  the 
Philippines  will  be  a  great  factor  in 
the  future  development  of  the  Pacific. 
The  Need  For  Help 

Perhaps  no  country  on  the  face  of 
the  globe  today  offers  better  and  great- 
er opportunities  than  China,  the  rising 
democracy  of  the  East.  China  is  the 
land  of  plenty.  She  needs  educators, 
whose  thoughts  and  ideals  are  modern 
and  progressive.  She  needs  miners, 
engineers,  manufacturers,  merchants, 
traders,  bankers,  physicians,  and  agri- 
cultural experts.  The  future  of  China 
in  her  relationship  to  the  Pacific  de- 
pends upon  the  Pacific.  Her  many 
needs  will  be  supplied  and  recruited 
from  the  areas  of  the  Pacific  lands. 
It  is  western  ideals,  western  education 
and  western  civilization  that  can  develop 
China  and  uplift  her  millions  of  people 
from  ignorance,  selfishness,  corruption, 
radicalism,  bribery  and  political  un- 
rest. Therefore,  it  behooves  us  as  a 
part  of  the  western  world,  a  part  of 
the  great  democracy  in  the  West,  to 
give  a  helping  hand  to  China's  uplift. 
China  depends  upon  the  Pacific  be- 
cause her  most  suitable  trade  route, 
her  most  adequate  markets,  and  her 
most  unselfish  friends  lie  in  the  Pacific, 
and  because  the  people  of  the  Pacific, 
especially  the  Chinese  students  of  Ha- 
waii, have  a  better  understanding  of  her 
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customs,  language  and  methods  of  busi- 
ness, to  bring  about  better  trade  rela- 
tionships between  the  rising  democracy 
of  the  East  and  the  great  democracy  of 
the  West.  That  is  why  the  Pacific  is 
of  growing  importance. 

Surplus  Population 

Then,  too,  is  Japan.  With  her  small 
area  and  her  rapidly  growing  popula- 
tion, the  problem  of  Japan  is  becoming 
more  and  more  complicated.  The  fu- 
ture housing  of  her  people  will  be  the 
great  issue  of  Japan's  interest  in  the 
Pacific.  She  must  find  room  in  the 
Pacific  for  her  surplus  population.  Her 
first  place  of  refuge  will  be  China,  but 
China  cannot  take  and  does  not  want 
Japan's  surplus  because  she  is  also 
confronted  with  her  millions.  Since 
China  cannot  take  into  her  areas  the 
citizens  of  Japan,  Japan  must  stretch  out 
her  hands  to  the  scattered  islands  of  the 
Pacific.  But  there  are  no  islands  for 
her  to  explore,  nor  are  there  any  islands 
to  be  conquered,  so  Japan  must  depend 
upon  the  good-will  of  the  other  Pacific 
nations.  Due  to  the  fact  that  Japan 
has  let  her  citizens  remain  in  foreign 
countries  and  because  of  the  conflicting 
laws  of  citizenship  and  the  law  of 
Japan  requiring  her  nationals  for  mili- 
tary service,  the  question  of  dual-citi- 
zenship has  been  of  great  significance, 
especially  between  America  and  Japan. 

This  question  of  dual-citizenship  is 
of  great  importance  to  the  Pacific  be- 
cause Hawaii's  population  and  welfare 
are  a  vital  part  of  this  great  question. 
Hawaiian-born  Japanese  are  citizens  of 
America  according  to  American  law, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  are  Japanese 
citizens  according  to  Japanese  law,  and 
are  therefore,  subject  to  military  serv- 
ice in  Japan.  The  dual-citizenship  ques- 
tion, let  alone  the  economic,  social  and 
educational  questions  of  Japan,  is  a 
vital  problem,  which  must  be  solved 
and  solved  immediately  in  order  that 
the  future  relationship  between  America 
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and  Japan  be  mutually  and  clearly 
understood.  The  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  rapidly  rising  East,  espe- 
cially those  of  China,  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  Pacific  because  their 
problems  are  closely  related  to  the  fu- 
ture development  of  Hawaii  and  the 
other  Pacific  nations.  That  is  why  the 
Pacific  is  of  growing  importance. 
The  Strategic  Position  of  Hawaii 
The  Hawaiian  Islands  mark  our  fron- 
tier in  the  growing  importance  of  the 
Pacific.  Hawaii,  with  her  most  ideal 
combination  of  peoples — the  inventive, 
progressive,  and  constructive  white  man 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  energetic, 
persistent  and  plodding  Oriental  on  the 
other,  has  made  tremendous  progress 
economically.  Hawaii  has  not  only 
made  progress  along  economic  lines, 
but  she  has  also  made  great  strides 
towards  bringing  about  international 
friendliness  through  the  work  of  the 
Pan-Pacfiic  Union,  which  has  made 
possible  the  Scientific  Conference,  the 
Educational  Conference,  the  Journal- 
istic Conference  and  the  Commercial 
Conference.  That  these  conferences  are 
essential,  there  is  no  question,  for  only 
mutual  consent  and  understanding  can 
make  relationship  possible  among  the 
Pacific  nations. 

Achievements  of  the  Future 

Considering  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  by  the  Pacific  nations  in  the 
past,  and  with  the  Pan-Pacific  spirit 
prevailing  among  the  people  of  the 


Pacific  confederation,  I  look  forward 
to  a  time  when  the  nations  need  not 
go  to  war  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
their  disputes.  I  feel  that  an  Inter- 
national Law  Court  will  be  established 
for  this  purpose.  This  court  should 
settle  the  disputes  of  the  Pacific  nations 
and  establish  a  universal  standard  of 
justice  —  of  right  and  of  wrong.  I 
look  forward  also  to  a  time  when  there 
shall  be  a  Department  of  Education  for 
the  Pacific  confederation,  which  should 
make  a  study  of  the  racial  character- 
istics of  the  Pacific  areas  and  investi- 
gate the  special  requirements  of  each 
particular  race  and  how  these  require- 
ments can  best  be  met.  1  believe  also 
that  a  Bureau  of  Exchange  or  Infor- 
mation will  also  be  needed  by  the  Pa- 
cific nations  for  the  Pacific.  The  ex- 
change of  opinions — news  of  personal, 
educational  and  geographical  value  will 
add  to  the  growing  importance  of  the 
Pacific.  Great  are  the  achievements  of 
the  past,  and  greater  will  the  achieve- 
ments be  for  the  future.  The  Pacific  of 
today  will  not  be  the  Pacific  of  to- 
morrow, for: 

"The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place 
to  new 

And  God  fulfills  himself  in  many  ways. 
Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt 

the  world. 
.    .   .    .   For  so  the  whole  round  earth 

is  every  way 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of 

God." 
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THE  PAN-PACIFIC  UNION 

An  organization  not  in  any  way  an  agency  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  other  Pacific  Government,  but  having  their  good-will 
in  bringing  about  friendly  and  unofficial  gatherings  of  the  leaders  from  the 
peoples  of  Pacific  lands  in  different  lines  of  thought  and  action  that  there 
may  grow  throughout  the  Pacific  area  better  understanding  with  real  coopera- 
tion for  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  all  Pacific  peoples. 

The  invitations  to  participate  in  the  Pan-Pacific  Conferences  are  forwarded 
through  Federal  or  other  channels,  and  Government  appropriations  are  some- 
times made  to  aid  these,  but  the  Conferences  are  held  entirely  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Union  and  not  under  those  of  any  government.  An  entire 
i  freedom  of  discussion  exists  that  would  be  difficult  to  secure  at  an  official  con- 
jference  or  at  one  called  in  an  official  manner.  Affiliated  or  working  with  the 
Union  are  Educational  and  Scientific  bodies,  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
kindred  bodies,  striving  for  the  advancement  of  Pacific  Communities,  and  for 
a  greater  cooperation  among  and  between  the  people  of  all  races  in  Pacific 
lands.    Its  central  office  is  in  Honolulu  at  the  ocean  crossroads. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  is  incorporated  with  an  International  Board  of 
Trustees,  representing  the  different  races  of  the  Pacific. 

The  following  are  the  main  objects  set  forth  in  the  charter  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union : 

1.  To  call  in  conference  delegates  from  all  Pacific  peoples  tor  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  and  furthering  the  interests  common  to  Pacific  nations. 

2.  To  maintain  in  Hawaii  and  other  Pacific  lands  bureaus  of  information 
and  education  concerning  matters  of  interest  to  the  people  of  the  Pacific,  and  to 
disseminate  to  the  world  information  of  every  kind  of  progress  and  opportunity 
in  Pacific  lands,  and  to  promote  the  comfort  and  interests  of  all  visitors. 

3.  To  aid  and  assist  those  in  all  Pacific  communities  to  better  understand 
each  other,  and  to  work  together  for  the  furtherance  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
land  of  their  adoption,  and,  through  them,  to  spread  abroad  about  the  Pacific 
the  friendly  spirit  of  inter-racial  cooperation. 

4.  To  assist  and  to  aid  the  different  races  in  lands  of  the  Pacific _to  co- 
operate in  local  fairs,  to  raise  produce,  and  to  create  home  manufactured  goods 

5.  To  own  real  estate,  erect  buildings  needed  for  housing  exhibits,  pro- 
vided and  maintained  by  the  respective  local  committees. 

6.  To  maintain  a  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Museum,  and  Art  Gallery. 

7.  To  create  dioramas,  gather  exhibits,  books  and  other  Pan-Pacific 
material  of  educational  or  instructive  value. 

8.  To  promote  and  conduct  a  Pan-Pacific  Exposition  of  the  handicrafts  of 
the  Pacific  peoples,  of  their  works  of  art,  and  scenic  dioramas  of  the  most 
beautiful  bits  of  Pacific  lands,  or  illustrating  great  Pacific  industries. 

9.  To  establish  and  maintain  a  permanent  college  and  "clearing  house"  of 
information  (printed  and  otherwise)  concerning  the  lands,  commerce,  peoples, 
and  trade  opportunities  in  countries  of  the  Pacific,  creating  libraries  of  commer- 
cial knowledge,  and  training  men  in  this  commercial  knowledge  of  Pacific  lands. 

10.  To  secure  the  cooperation  and  support  of  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments, chambers  of  commerce,  city  governments,  and  of  individuals. 

11.  To  enlist  for  this  work  of  publicity  in  behalf  of  Alaska,  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines,  Federal  aid  and  financial  support,  as  well  as 
similar  cooperation  and  support  from  all  Pacific  governments. 

12.  To  bring  all  nations  and  peoples  about  the  Pacific  Ocean  into  closet 
friendly  and  commercial  contact  and  relationship. 
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Greetings  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  to  the  Sub-Conference 

on  Education 

(San  Francisco,  July  2,  1923.) 
By  FRANK  F.  BUNKER 
Executive-Secretary,  Pan-Pacific  Union 


ON  behalf  of  the  Director  and  Trus- 
tees of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  I  ex- 
tend to  the  delegates  and  friends  as- 
sembled a  very  hearty  welcome.  I  re- 
gret that  neither  Mr.  Ford,  the  direc- 
tor and  guiding  soirit  in  the  Pan- 
Pacific  movement,  nor  Wallace  R.  Far- 
rington,  Governor  of  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii,  and  the  active  President  of  our 
Board  of  Trustees,  is  able  to  be  present 
on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Ford  is  now  on  an  extended  tour 
of  the  Far  East  and  the  countries  of 
the  South  Pacific.  His  journey  has 
been  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing with  government  officials  and 
leading  laymen,  the  preliminary  details 
of  a  food  conservation  conference 
which  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  is  calling 
for  1924.  Governor  Farrington,  be- 
cause of  the  duties  of  his  office,  like- 
wise finds  it  impossible  to  be  present. 
It  therefore  devolves  upon  me  to  act 
for  them  in  this  very  pleasant  duty  of 
greeting  you. 

Message  from  the  President  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union 

While  our  esteemed  President,  the 
Governor  of  Hawaii,  is  not  with  us  in 
person,  he  afcked  me  to  bring  you  a  mes- 
sage. 

Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
June  16,  1923 

Mv  dear  Dr.  Bunker: 

May  I  through  you  extend  a  cordial 
invitation  on  behalf  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  to  the  delegates  assembled  at 
the  International  Convention  in  San 
Francisco  to  join  with  us  in  a  con- 
sideration of  the  intensely  interesting 


and  very  vital  educational  problems  of 
the  Pacific  area.  In  this  relatively 
new  field  where  ancient  and  modern 
civilizations  are  coming  in  closer  con- 
tact, American  educational  ideals  have 
been  winning  victories  for  more  than 
a  hundred  years  and  we  look  to  the 
future  confident  that  among  the  peoples 
whose  homes  are  in  the  lands  of  many 
nations  bordering  on  this  great  ocean, 
trained  intelligence  will  serve  to  de- 
velop mutual  understanding,  tolerance 
without  loss  of  individuality  or  self- 
respect,  moral,  industrial  and  commer- 
cial progress  and  permanent  peace. 

Hawaii  has  been  a  splendid  proving 
ground  for  dealing  with  many  difficult 
racial,  language  and  nationalistic  prob- 
lems resulting  from  the  bringing  to- 
gether of  races  whose  men  and  women 
hardly  knew  of  each  others'  existence 
fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.  Here  the  Am- 
erican public  school  is  successfully 
eliminating  the  old  barriers  of  preju- 
dice and  building  a  structure  of  friend- 
ship and  mutual  confidence. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  is  a  natural 
product  of  such  an  environment.  Its 
purpose  is  to  broaden  the  circle  of  per- 
sonal acquaintance,  foster  friendships 
and  support  the  contagion  of  interna- 
tional fraternity  by  facilitating  frank 
discussions  so  that  we  may  reach  con- 
clusions that  are  well  balanced  and 
therefore  reflect  the  best  wisdom  of  our 
day  and  generation.  It  is  gratifying  in- 
deed that  the  educational  leaders  of  our 
country  have  sensed  the  growing  im- 
portance of  the  Pacific  area  and  the  op- 
portunities offered  for  progressive  and 
constructive  work. 
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I  deeply  regret  my  inability  to  be 
present  at  the  Conference  but  congratu- 
late you  on  the  splendid  representation 
you  will  have  as  indicated  by  the  speak- 
ers on  your  program. 

Where  Hawaii  is  represented  there 
prevails  the  traditional  spirit  of  Aloha, 
the  synonym  for  sincere  friendship,  and 
the  Pan-Pacific  Union  is  very  proud  of 
its  opportunity  to  be  the  medium  for 
making  personal  and  international 
friendships,  a  synonym  for  the  relation 
of  all  peoples  who  are  living,  develop- 
ing and  finding  worth  while  work  to 
do  in  our  great  field  of  steadily  widen- 
ing opportunity. 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  R.  Farrington. 

Governor  of  Hawaii  and  President  of 
the  Pan-Pacific  Union. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  Cooperates 
with  all  Agencies  Seeking  to  Foster 
International  Friendliness. 

Before  proceeding  further,  I  desire 
also  on  behalf  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union,  to  express  to  Dr.  Wm.  B.  Owen, 
President  of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation of  the  United  States,  and  to 
Dr.  Augustus  Thomas,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Association,  sincere  appreciation 
for  the  recognition  which  they  have 
given  the  educators  of  the  Pacific  in 
permitting  them  to  assemble  as  a  group 
under  the  auspices  of  this  Association. 
When  I  learned  of  the  proposal  to 
make  this  meeting  international  in 
character,  I  suggested  to  the  Director 
and  Trustees  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union 
that  we  offer  to  the  National  Education 
Association  our  assistance  in  bringing 
this  meeting  to  the  attention  of  Pacific 
educators  and  agencies.  I  was  author- 
ized to  offer  our  cooperation,  which  was 
promptly  accepted  by  Dr.  Thomas. 
Since  January  we  have  carried  on  an 
extensive  correspondence  with  our  con- 
tacts about  the  Pacific  relative  to  the 


Conference.  In  addition,  through  our 
official  bulletin,  which  is  published 
monthly,  we  have  sought  to  acquaint 
the  large  circle  of  our  readers  with  this 
cro  c.\.  O  ir  Uircj  or,  now  in  tho 
Orient,  in  his  conferences  with  govern- 
ment officials,  has  also  urged  that  dele- 
gations of  representative  educators  be 
detailed  to  attend  these  sessions. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  is  an  or- 
ganization, with  its  headquarters  in 
Honolulu,  at  the  crossroads  of  the 
Pacific,  having  for  its  chief  purpose 
the  elimination  of  racial  prejudice  and 
the  substitution  therefor  of  sym- 
pathetic appreciation  based  upon  under- 
standing. Having  such  a  purpose,  it  is 
glad  to  cooperate,  where  practicable, 
with  any  or  all  agencies  seeking  to  ac- 
complish the  same  end.  It  therefore 
welcomed  the  action  taken  by  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  for  it  saw 
in  such  a  convocation  of  the  educa- 
tional leaders  of  the  world  great  reason 
for  hoping  that  much  would  be  accom- 
plished in  making  educators  and  educa- 
tional agencies  aware  of  the  great  in- 
fluence they  can  exert  in  promoting 
international  friendliness  were  they  but 
to  turn  their  attention  to  the  means  by 
which  this  can  be  accomplished. 

Resolution    Adopted    at  Pan-Pacific 
Educational  Conference 

On  another  count  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  is  glad  to  cooperate  with  the 
National  Education  Association  and 
that  for  the  reason  that  opportunity  is 
provided  for  continuing  a  discussion 
begun  at  the  Pan-Pacific  Educational 
Conference  held  two  years  ago  at 
Honolulu.  On  that  occasion,  in  a  not- 
able two  weeks'  session,  the  delegates 
passed  the  following,  among  other  re- 
solutions : 

"That  all  possible  educational  agen- 
cies and  especially  the  subjects  of  His- 
tory, Civics,  Economics,  and  Geography 
be  utilized  to  eliminate  racial  prejudice 
and  antagonism,  and  to  promote  better 
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understanding  and  cooperation  among 
the  peoples  of  the  Pacific." 

This  meeting  is  timely  for  it  not  only 
gives  the  opportunity  to  renew  acquaint- 
anceship among  the  delegates  and 
friends  from  Pacific  countries,  but  of 
carrying  further  forward  the  discussion 
begun  two  years  ago. 

The  Sub-Conference  Program 

In  organizing  this  program  it  was 
agreed  that  inasmuch  as  the  time  it 
our  disposal  is  short,  it  will  be  best  to 
confine  the  discussion  to  this  one  theme 
only.  For  the  sake  of  clearness  it  has 
been  put  in  question  form:  "How  can 
the  educational  agencies  of  Pacific 
countries  best  promote  international  un- 
derstanding and  friendliness?" 

It  is  the  purpose  at  back  of  our  Sub- 
Conference  program,  as  it  is  now  or- 
ganized, to  put  this  question  to  each 
of  the  principal  divisions  of  the  school 
systems  of  the  countries  represented  in 
this  gathering,  to  the  principal  agencies 
of  education,  and  to  the  chief  branches 
into  which  the  subject  matter  of  our 
curricula  is  divided. 

School  Unaware  of  Its  Opportunity 

I  am  sure  that  the  school  as  an  in- 
stitution is  not  aware  of  its  great  op- 
portunity as  an  agent  of  international- 
ism. Indeed,  I  do  not  believe  the 
school  has  ever  thought  of  itself  as 
being  a  factor  in  determining  what 
world  relationships  among  nations  shall 
be.  It  is  only  since  the  Great  War 
brought  home  to  us  what  the  horrible 
possibilities  are  of  a  world  at  war  that 
people  anywhere  have  given  the  matter 
of  international  unity  and  friendliness 
the  consideration  which  it  deserves,  and 
it  cannot  be  wondered  at  that  the 
school,  which  has  never  been  a  leader 
in  initiating  great  movements,  has  been 
unaware  of  its  opportunities  in  this 
field. 

Traditionally  the  school  as  an  in- 
stitution is  a  follower  and  not  a  leader. 


It  reflects  what  has  already  been 
thought  and  done.  It  does  not  create. 
Its  chief  function  is  to  "dig  in,"  to  con- 
solidate gains,  to  assist  in  holding 
civilization's  line  of  advance.  It  has 
never  been  a  Moses  going  forward  with 
glorified  vision  leading  the  children  of 
men  out  into  hitherto  undiscovered 
lands  of  thought  and  action.  Indeed,  in 
the  entire  history  of  the  school,  no 
successful  reform  anywhere  has  ever 
been  initiated  by  it,  though  many  at- 
tempts have  been  made.  However,  de- 
spite the  failure  of  the  school  in  the 
role  of  leader,  and  quite  apart  from  its 
function  of  passing  on  to  successive 
generations  the  accumulated  store  of 
knowledge,  it  can  exert  a  powerful  in- 
fluence in  giving  a  bent  and  set  to  the 
mind  and  thought  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion. 

Growing  Importance  of  the  Pacific 

The  schools  of  the  United  States,  in 
so  far  as  they  give  attention  to  other 
nations,  for  the  most  part  have  their 
eyes  turned  toward  Europe  and  the 
countries  touching  the  Atlantic.  While 
the  situation  in  Atlantic  countries  ap- 
pears just  now  perhaps  to  be  the  most 
pressing,  nevertheless  a  great  shift  is 
in  process  and  it  is  now  clear  that  the 
momentous  events  of  the  future  will 
more  and  more  be  wrought  out  in  the 
Pacific. 

Although,  without  doubt,  in  the  on- 
ward movement  of  affairs  the  center  of 
gravity  of  the  western  world  is  once 
again  changing  position,  it  must  not 
be  thought  that  in  its  final  shift  to 
the  Pacific  that  the  activities  of  the 
future  will  be  narrowly  Pacific.  Rather 
the  tide  of  events  which  is  bringing 
the  Pacific  region  into  the  focus  of  the 
world's  attention,  may  properly  be  view- 
ed as  the  culminating  step  in  the  series 
by  which  the  geographical  horizon  has 
progressively  widened  to  include  the 
whole  world. 
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Schools  Pay  Little  Attention  to  Pacific 
Nations 

Despite  this  movement,  however,  and 
the  place  which  the  Pacific  region  is 
taking  in  the  thought  of  the  world,  the 
time  which  the  schools  of  the  United 
States  devote  to  a  study  of  Pacific  na- 
tions and  races  is  practically  negligible. 

The  curriculum  of  a  large  city  high 
school  on  the  Pacific  Coast  was  recent- 
ly examined  by  Dr.  Paul  W.  Terry, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  Uni- 
versity of  Washington,  to  see  how 
much  time  the  school  was  actually  de- 
voting to  the  principal  Pacific  nations. 
The  syllabi  and  text  books  of  such 
subjects  as  are  in  any  way  descriptive 
of  other  countries  were  examined  for 
references  to  four  Pacific  nations — Aus- 
tralia, Canada.  China  and  Japan.  It 
was  found  that  in  three  courses  only 
were  any  references  made  to  these 
countries ;  in  Modern  European  History 
using  three  text  books;  in  Commercial 
Geography  with  one  text;  and  in  the 
course  in  U.  S.  History  and  Civics  in 
which  three  texts  were  used. 

The  text  books  totaled  165,000  lines 
of  matter  of  which  aggregate  only  2912 
lines  (1.77%)  referred  in  any  way  to 
these  four  nations.  Again,  of  the  2912 
lines,  only  101  lines  referred  in  any 
way  to  the  relations  of  the  Unite  1 
States  and  these  countries  and  to  the 


policy  of  the  United  States  towards 
them. 

Clearly  in  that  particular  high 
school,  the  rising  generation  isn't  get- 
ting much  that  will  enable  it  to  deal 
intelligently  and  sympathetically  with 
its  neighbors  to  the  West.  I  fear  that 
this  school  is  a  typical  one  in  respect 
to  the  attention  which  is  being  given 
this  matter. 

An  Opportune  Time  for  this  Discussion 

It  is  most  opportune,  as  I  view  it, 
that  a  searching  examination  be  now 
made  of  the  province  of  educational 
agencies  in  this  great  field.  I  believe 
we  can  do  no  better  in  the  brief  time 
at  the  disposal  of  this  Sub-Conference 
than  to  make  at  least  the  beginnings 
of  an  analysis  of  how  the  educational 
agencies  of  our  respective  countries  can 
best  function  in  furthering  international 
good  will  and  friendliness.  It  is  the 
hope  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  that  this 
discussion,  brief  though  it  may  be, 
may  turn  the  thought  of  the  educators 
and  curriculum  makers  about  the 
Pacific  to  the  great  opportunity  which 
the  school  has  for  promoting  interna- 
tional friendliness  and  good  will.  The 
addresses  which  will  be  presented  as 
our  program  develops,  taken  together, 
should  constitute  a  symposium  of  prac- 
tical suggestions  which  will  be  of  value 
to  educators  and  educational  agencies 
everywhere. 


World  Federation  of  Educational  Associations 

Formed 

(From  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  July  28) 


PROBABLY  the  most  important  ac- 
tion taken  at  the  World  Confer- 
ence on  Education,  recently  held  in  San 
Francisco,  was  the  effecting  of  a  perma- 
nent organization  to  be  known  as  the 
World  Federation  of  Educational  As- 
sociations. Dr.  Augustus  O.  Thomas, 
who  headed  up  the  activities  of  the 


session  just  held,  was  made  president 
and  Dr.  C.  H.  Williams  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri  was  elected  secretary. 
Temporary  Functioning  Body 
The  plan  of  permanent  organization 
calls  for  a  board  of  directors  upon 
which  each  of  the  affiliating  educational 
associations  shall  have  two  members. 
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Any  nation-wide  organization  of  edu- 
cators may  affiliate  with  the  federa- 
tion. In  countries  with  no  nation-wide 
organization  of  educators,  smaller  or- 
ganizations may  affiliate.  The  board  of 
directors  is  to  judge  which  organiza- 
tions are  entitled  to  join.  An  organiza- 
tion that  joins  will  pay  a  fee  of  one 
cent  for  each  member  of.  its  organiza- 
tion, though  none  will  be  admitted 
without  payment  of  $25  annually.  The 
maximum  payment  will  be  $1000  a  year, 
regardless  of  membership. 

Plans  for  Financing 

Financing  of  the  project  is  not  to  be 
left  to  these  fees  alone.  The  question 
of  finances  was  raised  by  the  Conference 
when  resolutions  were  adopted  calling 
for  bureaus  and  commissions. 

Harry  Charlesworth  of  British  Col- 
umbia pointed  out  that  "Thousands  if 
not  millions  of  dollars  will  be  neces- 
sary to  do  all  the  things  planned." 

Dr.  Augustus  O.  Thomas,  chairman, 
>aid  that  the  World  Conference  on  Edu- 
cation was  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
suggesting  plans.  "Some  agency,  some- 
where/' he  said,  "will  work  it  out. 
There  are  men  and  women  in  the  world 
with  wealth  who  want  to  do  all  the 
good  that  is  possible  with  their 
wealth."  The  Bok  prize  of  $100,000  of- 
fered recently  for  a  peace  plan,  was 
cited  by  Dr.  Thomas  as  showing  the 
possibilities.  No  definite  plan  of  fin- 
ance campaigning,  however,  was  given. 

Headquarters  in  U.S. 

Temporary  headquarters  of  the  or- 
ganization are  to  be  in  the  United 
States. 

The  full  scope  of  objects  is  set  out 
in  the  temporary  constitution  adopted 
by  the  Conference  as  follows : 

"The  objects  of  this  federation  shall 
be  to  secure  international  cooperation 
in  educational  enterprises,  to  foster  the 
dissemination  of  information  concern- 
ing education  in  all  its  forms  among 


nations  and  peoples,  to  cultivate  iqter-* 
national  good  will  and  to  promote  the 
interests    of    peace  throughout 
world." 

At  the  same  session  the  world  con- 
ference indorsed  the  establishment  of 
an  international  university,  to  be  in- 
ternational in  the  literal  sense.  Report 
was  made  that  there  is  already  an  in- 
ternational university  at  Brussels,  and 
several  other  organized  bodies  working 
along  the  same  line  were  mention/edi 
The  international  university  is  to 
distinct  from  the  scholarships  th^tt  tafae 
students  from  one  country  to  an- 
other. Its  object  is  the  gathering  qf 
students  and  faculty  at  one  place  from 
many  countries. 

Exchange  of  Teachers 

Exchange  of  instructors  in  all  lines 
of  education  from  kindergarten  to  the 
highest  institutions  was  also  favored 
by  adoption  of  resolutions  to  that  effect. 

In  the  division  of  the  federation  into 
sections  the  affiliation  of  associations 
from  Australia  and  other  places  was 
left  to  their  own  determination.  As 
they  desire,  they  may  affiliate  with  the 
American,  European  or  Asiatic  section. 
The  original  plan  offered  by  the  com- 
mittee made  one  section  of  America, 
another  of  Europe  and  a  third  of  "Asia 
and  the  rest  of  the  world."  As  adopted, 
the  constitution  merely  calls  for  meet- 
ings in  Europe,  America  and  Asia  and 
the  associations  may  attend  such  sec- 
tion as  they  desire. 

Relation  to  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  ' 

The  officers  of  the  new  association, 
recognizing  that  already  in  the  Pacific 
region,  in  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  or- 
ganization, there  exists  the  machinery 
for  carrying  forward  its  activities,  in- 
vited the  latter  to  act  for  the  Associa- 
tion as  agent  among  Pacific  countries. 
It  was  proposed  that  arrangements  be 
made  whereby  all  the  activities  of  the 
new  World  Association,  so  far  as  they 
have  to  do  with  the  countries  of  the 
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Pacific,  be  handled  through  Pan-Pacific 
Union  channels  and  connections.  The 
details  of  this  arrangement  are  yet  to  be 
worked  out  as  the  purposes  of  the  World 


Association  become  more  clearly  defined. 
Without  doubt,  however,  a  working  ar- 
rangement can  be  evolved  which  will  be 
satisfactory  to  both  organizations. 


"Educators  Ambassadors  of  Friendship," 
Theme  of  Convention 

(From  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  July  2) 


EDUCATORS  are  the  ambassadors 
of  friendship  around  the  world," 
said  Dr.  Frank  F.  Bunker,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  ad- 
dressing the  first  general  session  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  held 
last  night  in  the  Civic  Auditorium  as 
a  joint  meeting  with  the  World  Con- 
ference on  Education. 

This  was  the  spirit  of  the  opening 
gathering  of  the  thousands  of  teachers, 
assembled  for  the  national  and  inter- 
national sessions ;  a  spirit  of  world  har- 
mony and  cooperation  of  better  under- 
standing for  the  promotion  of  interna- 
tional relationships. 

Three  Leaders  Speak 

Dr.  Bunker,  Dr.  Henry  Noble  Mc- 
Cracken,  president  of  Vassar  College, 
and  Vaughan  MacCaughey,  former  su- 
perintendent of  public  instruction  for 
Hawaii,  the  three  speakers  of  the  even- 
ing all  dwelt  on  this  theme  and  the 
world-wide  association  of  educators 
was  emphasized  by  the  participation  in 
the  program  of  200  singers,  teachers 
from  the  Hawaiian  schools. 

The  big  auditorium  was  well  filled 
for  the  first  evening  session,  and  hun- 
dreds of  N.E.A.  members  were  regis- 
tered at  the  busy  booth  in  the  corridor. 

Dr.  William  B.  Owen,  president  of 
the  National  Education  Association, 
presided,  introducing  the  speakers  in 
happy  vein. 

Dr.  Bunker,  speaking  on  the  topic, 
"The  Work  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union 


in  the  Light  of  World  Problems,"  said: 
"WTorld  shrinkage  emphasizes  the 
need  of  world  organization.  Geog- 
raphers continue  to  measure  in  miles, 
but  with  the  development  of  transpor- 
tation and  communication,  the  world 
today  is  a  smaller  place  than  it  was  a 
century  ago." 

Upheavals  of  Nature 

Drawing  a  parallel  with  the  upheav- 
als of  nature,  he  declared  that  in  the 
adjustment  of  social  relationships  there 
have  been  upheavals  as  vast  and  terrify- 
ing, and  that  humanity  has  followed  the 
methods  of  nature  in  settling  its  dif- 
ferences. 

"There  is  the  jungle  method  of 
stealth,  ambush  and  conquest  by  force," 
he  said.  'There  is  the  method  of  sep- 
aration and  isolation  in  an  effort  to 
withdraw  from  world  contact;  the 
'splendid  isolation*  of  Gladstone. 

"America  today  has  its  separationist 
element,  the  element  that  would  set  the 
country  apart  from  world  problems, 
but  the  utter  futility  of  this  policy 
must  be  apparent  in  the  light  of  world 
shrinkage. 

"The  jungle  method  and  the  isolation 
method  of  adjusting  relationships  have 
failed.  There  remains  a  third  method, 
rooted  and  grounded  in  education. 

"We  must  no  longer  teach  that  the 
world  is  a  loose  aggregation  of  parts, 
but  that  it  is  an  organic  whole,  with 
all  of  its  parts  knit  together  in  vital 
relationship. 
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Terms  of  Whole  World  Must  Have  Love* 


"Youth  must  be  taught  to  think  in 
terms  of  the  whole  world  and  not  in 
terms  of  one  of  the  lesser  parts." 

The  old  argument  of  superiority  or 
inferiority  of  race  and  peoples  has  been 
swept  aside,  said  Dr.  Bunker,  by  a  new 
view  of  the  situation. 

"Superiority  or  inferiority  turn  not 
on  racial  lines  or  location,  but  on  quali- 
ties of  mind  and  heart,"  he  said. 

"The  Pan-Pacific  Union,  while  recog- 
nizing that  there  are  biological  differ- 
ences among  races,  believes  that  the 
thing  that  most  emphatically  declares 
that  a  man  is  a  Japanese,  a  Chinese,  an 
Englishman  or  an  American  is  not 
primarily  the  color  of  his  skin,  the 
shape  of  his  head,  or  even  his  birth- 
place, but  the  system  of  culture  into 
which  he  has  been  born. 

Hope  of  Education 

"This  distinction  between  biological 
and  cultural  heritages  is  important.  In 
it  lies  the  hope  of  education  as  a  meth- 
od of  drawing  peoples  together  into 
harmonious  adjustment.  For,  through 
education  alone  can  entrance  be  gained 
into  that  growing  group  of  kindred 
spirits,  of  whatever  race,  known  as  citi- 
zens of  the  world. 

"The  ignorant  live  within  a  narrow 
circle  of  conscious  relationships.  They 
do  not  perceive  that  they  are  bound  to 
their  fellows  and  their  surroundings  by 
myriads  of  invisible  ties,  and  that  what- 
ever benefits  or  injures  one  benefits 
or  injures  all. 

"Education  alone  can  break  through 
the  prison  walls  of  the  ignorant  and 
set  them  free  to  be  joined  in  a  higher 
union,  which  embraces  the  understand- 
ing spirits  of  all  the  world. 

"But  this  process  of  education  must 
be  grounded  in  love,  for  all  too  fre- 
quently educational  methods  touch  only 
the  intellect,  leaving  the  heart  cold. 


"But  just  as  education  without  love 
is  hard  and  cold,  so  love  without  knowl- 
edge is  soft  and  sickly.  A  mere  senti- 
mental up  welling  of  emotion  toward 
the  peoples  of  the  earth,  of  the  univer- 
sal, generalized  and  sobbing  type,  is 
worthless.  On  the  other  hand,  that 
love  and  appreciation  which  comes  from 
the  knowledge  of  why  one's  neighbor, 
near  or  far,  is  what  he  is,  is  of  the 
highest  order." 

The  World  as  a  Social  Laboratory 

Dr.  McCracken,  whose  travels  abroad 
in  the  interest  of  the  Vassar  war  re- 
lief work  gave  him  a  comprehensive 
grasp  of  the  European  situation,  spoke 
on  "The  World  as  a  Social  Laboratory," 
citing  the  Red  Cross  as  an  example  of 
a  world  force  for  social  work. 

"1  would  bring  the  world  into  the 
hollow  of  the  hand  of  a  child  in  school, 
so  that  he  might  understand  it  as  a 
system  of  social  institutions,"  said  Dr. 
McCracken. 

"World  education  must  be  so  or- 
ganized that  our  children  can  learn  to 
be  good  neighbors." 

The  spirit  of  social  work  has  not 
changed  since  the  story  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  was  written,  declared  Dr. 
McCracken. 

Helping  the  Needy 

"The  Good  Samaritan  was  a  man  who 
helped  the  needy,  regardless  of  race," 
he  said.  "He  understood  the  world 
spirit;  he  was  not  bound  by  narrow 
limits." 

Referring  to  the  creation  by  the 
league  of  nations  of  a  commission  of 
intellectual  cooperation,  on  which  the 
United  States  is  unofficially  represent- 
ed by  Dr.  George  Hale  and  Dr.  Robert 
Millikan  of  Pasadena,  Dr.  McCracken 
declared  that  this  was  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  a  world  relationship  in 
education,  fostered  by  the  move  to  pro- 
mote correspondence  among  the  uni- 
versities of  the  world. 
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Dwell.ng'on  the  necessity  of  training 
children  in  world  appreciation,  Dr.  Mc- 
Cracken  spoke  of  the  work  of  the 
Junior  Red  Cross,  the  only  world-wide 
organization  of  school  children,  he 
said,  that  exists  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  in  the  world's  social  labora- 
tory. He  gave  many  instances  of  the 
relief  work  in  Europe  done  by  this  or- 
ganization, notably  the  care  of  Polish 
children,  refugees  from  Bolshevist 
Russia. 

Junior  Red  Cross 

"Elsewhere  in  Europe  the  Junior  Red 
Cross  is  at  work  in  more  constructive 
ways  of  organization  and  education," 
he  said.  "In  all,  more  than  thirty  coun- 
tries of  the  world  have  organized  the 
Junior  Red  Cross  as  an  integral  part  of 
their  school  system.  Through  its  ac- 
tivities the  children  are  learning,  in 
ways  suited  to  their  growth,  the  nature 
of  the  world's  social  laboratory  and 
their  own  opportunities  in  it." 

"What  type  of  men  and  women  shall 
we  put  forward  as  examples  for  our 
children  in  the  field  of  social  work?" 
asked  Dr.  McCracken. 

"Not  the  sentimental,  impractical, 
narrow-minded  type,  but  such  men  as 
Nansen,  the  explorer,  who  has  laid  aside 
his  scientific  work  to  go  into  Russia 
and  devote  his  energies  to  helping  thou- 
sands of  refugees,  not  of  his  own  na- 
tion; such  men  as  President  Masaryk 
of  Czecho-Slovakia,  who  is  nobly  try- 
ing through  social  work  to  keep  his 
country  a  beacon  light  of  civilization 
against  the  angry  waves  of  Central 
Europe. 

The  Situation  in  Hawaii 

"Hawaii  is  a  little  world  where  we 
may  study  social  and  educational  pheno- 
mena," said  MacCaughey,  former  public 


instruction  superintendent  in  the  islands 
and  now  a  San  Franciscan. 

"Three  things  mean  Hawaii  to  the 
average  person:  Hawaiian  music,  the 
hula  and  the  beach  at  Waikiki.  In 
reality,  the  three  most  important  facts 
are  vastly  different  and  genuinely  im- 
portant. 

"They  are  the  mixture  of  races  under 
happy  conditions,  the  introduction  and 
development  of  the  American  school 
system  and  the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  the 
forces  which  will  bring  our  distant 
islands  into  touch  with  the  world." 

MacCaughey  traced  Hawaiian  history 
briefly  through  its  three  periods,  "the 
epoch  of  sandalwood,"  when  the  natives 
learned  that  they  possessed  a  valuable 
item  of  export;  the  age  of  the  whaling 
fleets  that  brought  the  islands  into 
touch  with  a  wider  world,  and  the  day 
of  sugar  cane,  with  its  development  of 
plantations,  industry  and  the  importa- 
tion of  labor,  bringing  new  problems. 

The  school  system  of  Hawaii,  he 
said,  likewise  falls  into  three  divisions 
— the  public  schools,  like  those  of  the 
mainland,  the  private  schools,  long  fa- 
mous for  their  standards,  and  the 
foreign  language  schools,  principally 
maintained  by  the  Japanese. 

Three  Outstanding  Events 

Three  events  stand  out  in  recent  edu- 
cational history,  he  said — the  school 
survey  made  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  the  educational 
conference  held  not  long  ago  and  the 
development  of  the  Hawaiian  Education 
Association,  an  organization  of  teach- 
ers. 

Hawaii  furnished  the  closing  feature 
of  the  program  in  the  exhibition  of  mo- 
tion pictures  showing  scenic  beauties 
of  the  islands  and  the  recent  develop- 
ments in  schools. 
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Hawaii's  Aloha  To  Australian  Party 


SIR  GEORGE  FULLER,  Premier  of 
New  South  Wales,  Hon.  H.  S.  W. 
Lawson,  Premier  of  Victoria,  and  mem- 
bers of  their  party,  passing  through 
Honolulu  July  7th,  were  given  a  wel- 
come to  the  city  by  the  Governor  and 
entertained  informally  for  the  day  by 
the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  and  an  official 
greeting  was  extended  by  Governor 
Farrington  at  a  lunch  held  at  the  Com- 
mercial Club. 

The  lunch  was  entirely  informal,  and 
there  were  only  two  talks — one  of 
greeting,  by  Governor  Farrington  as 
president  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union; 
the  other  by  Sir  George  Fuller,  premier 
of  New  South  Wales. 

Governor  Farrington  sketched  brief- 
ly the  organization  and  purposes  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union,  laying  emphasis 
on  the  fact  that  it  unites  all  the  races 
and  countries  bordering  the  Pacific. 

"And  the  atmosphere  of  Hawaii  is 
one  of  friendship  toward  all  the  Pacific 
races,"  he  said,  and  told  of  the  four 
international  conferences  held  here  un- 
der Pan-Pacific  Union  auspices. 

He  stressed  especially  the  need  for 
cheaper  and  more  general  news  com- 


munication around  the  Pacific  mention- 
ing the  work  on  this  line  done  at  the 
Press  Congress  of  the  World  sessions; 
and  suggested  that  the  Australian  and 
Canadian  governments  are  both  interest- 
ed in  making  it  possible  for  their  im- 
portant news  to  be  given  general  circu- 
lation in  American  states  and  territories. 

Sir  George  Fuller  spoke  strongly 
along  the  lines  of  a  close  cooperation 
between  the  English-speaking  peoples 
of  the  Pacific. 

He  spoke  optimistically  of  the  prob- 
able results  of  the  mission  on  which 
he  has  been  to  England,  that  of  "trans- 
planting a  portion  of  the  surplus  popu- 
lation of  the  Old  Country,"  to  fill  up 
the  unsettled  and  largely  unused  places 
in  the  southern  island  continent. 

Sixteen  of  the  party  of  twenty-five 
visitors — officials,  scientists  and  their 
wives  —  attended  today's  luncheon. 
Mayor  John  H.  Wilson,  former  Gov- 
ernor W.  F.  Frear  and  many  of  the 
directors  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  met 
the  guests. 

Capt.  Henry  Beckley,  aide  to  the 
governor,  escorted  the  visitors  around 
the  city  in  autos. 


Second  Pan-Pacific  Scientific  Conference  (Sydney-Mel- 
bourne, Australia,  August  13— September  3) 


(From  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  July  7) 


ON  their  way  to  Australia  to  attend 
the  second  Pan-Pacific  Scientific 
Conference,  the  first  having  been  held 
in  Honolulu,  a  group  of  scientists  ar- 
rived from  the  mainland  on  the  Makura 
this  morning.  They  were  joined  at 
Honolulu  by  five  local  scientists  who 
also  will  attend  the  conference.  The 
Makura  leaves  for  Australia  at  3  o'clock 
this  afternoon. 

In  the  group  of  scientists  arriving 
on  the  Makura  were: 


Colonel  A.  H.  Brooks,  head  of  the 
Alaska  division  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey. 

Dr.  N.  M.  Fenneman,  professor  of 
geology  at  Cincinnati  University  and  a 
member  of  the  National  Research 
Council. 

Dr.  C.  M.  Fraser,  professor  of  zoo- 
logy at  the  University  of  British  Col- 
umbia and  director  of  the  Marine  Bio- 
logical Station,  Nanaimo,  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Fraser. 
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Dr.  E.  O.  Hovey,  curator  of  geology 
at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  New  York. 

Dr.  G.  A.  K.  Marshall,,  CM.G. 
F.R.S.,  director  of  the  Imperial  Bureau 
of  Entomology,  London. 

Prof.  J.  P.  McMurrich,  professor  of 
anatomy  and  dean  of  the  graduate 
school  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  McMurrich. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Pilsby,  curator  of  the  In- 
vertebrates Academy  of  National 
Science,  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Butler,  CLE.,  director  of 
the  Imperial  Bureau  of  Mycology,  Lon- 
don. 

The  five  local  scientists  who  will 
join,  the  Makura  party  are : 

Dr.  H.  E.  Gregory,  director  of  Bis- 
hop Museum,  who  will  represent  Yale 
University,  the  United  States  geological 
survey  and  the  Geological  Society  of 
America  at  the  conference. 

E.  M.  Ehrhorn,  entomologist,  board 
of  agriculture  and  forestry. 

Gerrit  P.  Wilder,  botanist. 

C.  M.  Cooke,  Jr.,  zoologist. 


Otto  H.  Swezey,  entomologist  with 
the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  associa- 
tion. 

The  scientific  conference  will  be  held 
at  Melbourne  and  Sydney  during  the 
last  part  of  August  and  the  first  of 
September.  Some  of  the  topics  that 
will  be  discussed  at  the  conference  will 
be  the  mineral,  fisheries  and  agricul- 
tural resources  of  the  Pacific.  Steps 
also  will  be  taken  to  bring  about  bet- 
ter cooperation  between  the  countries 
of  the  Pacific. 

The  scientists  were  invited  to  a 
luncheon  at  the  Commercial  Club  today 
at  noon  by  the  Pan-Pacific  Union. 

Other  guests  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Un- 
ion were: 

W.  G.  Conley,  manager  of  the  Syd- 
ney Morning  Herald. 

H.  W.  Holden,  general  manager  of 
Nestle's  &  Anglo-Swiss  Condensed  Milk 
Co.,  Ltd.,  and  Mrs.  Holden. 

E.  W.  Trend,  chemical  engineer  con- 
nected with  Mt.  Lyell  Mining  &  Rail- 
way Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Melbourne. 

The  premiers  of  Victoria  and  New 
South  Wales  and  their  parties. 


Director  Ford  To  Attend  Scientific  Conference 


Mr.  Alexander  Hume  Ford,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  left 
Honolulu  last  March  for  an  extended 
visit  to  the  Orient  and  to  the  countries 
of  the  South  Pacific,  timing  his  trip  in 
order  that  he  might  be  present  at  the 
session  of  the  Second  Pan-Pacific  Scien- 
tific Conference  which  is  to  be  held 
during  the  last  half  of  August,  1923,  in 
Sydney  and  Melbourne.  Mr.  Ford's 
purpose  in  making  the  trip  at  this  time" 
is  to  further  strengthen  the  contacts 
which  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  has  estab- 
lished with  the  leaders  in  various  fields 
of  thought  and  action  about  the  Pacific. 
He  timed  his  trip  also  so  that  he 
might  discuss  with  government  officials 


and  civic  organizations  details  respect- 
ing the  First  Pan-Pacific  Conservation 
Conference  which  is  to  be  held  in  Hono- 
lulu during  July,  1924. 

From  China  Mr.  Ford  went  to  the 
Philippines  where  Governor-General 
Wood  and  other  prominent  men 
assured  him  of  their  very  deep  interest 
in  the  forthcoming  Conference.  On  his 
way  to  the  Australian  meeting  he  pro- 
posed to  stop  at  Java,  at  Siam,  and  at 
Singapore,  among  other  points.  He  is 
expected  to  reach  Honolulu  some  time 
in  October,  where  he  will  remain  a  few 
days  before  proceeding  to  the  United 
States  mainland. 
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Philippines  Supporting  Conservation  Conference 

By  ALEXANDER  HUME  FORD 
(From  Honolulu  Advertiser,  July  23.) 


MANILA,  P.I.,  July  14.— Hawaii  re- 
ceived assurances  that  the  Philip- 
pines will  be  well  represented  at  the 
Pan-Pacific  Conservation  Conference. 

I  am  leaving  for  Singapore  and  a 
rail  trip  of  three  days  up  to  Bangkok, 
Siam,  to  visit  our  old  friend,  Minister 
Yada,  and  to  secure  the  delegation  from 
Siam. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  help  I  received 
in  Manila  was  from  the  Rotary  Club. 
I  addressed  the  Rotarians;  the  daily 
newspapers  carried  page  advertisements 
of  the  fact,  with  front-page  stories  of 
the  conference  and  double  back-page 
editorials — in  Spanish  and  in  English. 
The  Rotarians  heard  and  passed  resolu- 
tions urging  the  government  to  be 
strongly  represented  at  the  conference. 

As  the  suggestions  outlined  in  the 
Rotary  speech  are  being  carried  out  by 
the  government,  I  might  tell  you  what 
I  said  to  the  Rotarians.  There  were 
many  Honolulu  exiles  present  to  listen 
in.   God  bless  'em. 

This  is  what  I  said,  and  what  I  ask 
for  I  get — that  seems  assured  now: 
"The  Pan-Pacific  Union  and  the 
Rotary  clubs  are  blood  brothers.  They 
stand  for  service.  So  must  the  Philip- 
pines. 

"There  is  a  shortage  of  food  in  the 
world  today  and  ever  will  be  until  the 
potential  possibilities  of  the  Pacific 
tropical  areas  are  adequately  developed. 

"The  Pan-Pacific  area  is  the  world's 
food  storehouse  of  the  future,  and  this 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  more  than 
half  the  population  of  the  globe  live  in 
lands  tributary  to  this  ocean — the  future 
theatre  of  the  world's  commerce. 

"The  traditions  of  the  Pacific  have 
been  those  of  peace.  Here  we  may 
perhaps  form  a  league  of  nations  that 


will  in  time  grow  into  the  parliament 
of  nations  of  which  Tennyson  dreamed. 
The  great  problems  of  world  manage- 
ment will  be  solved  in  the  Pacific.  We 
must  feed  the  world;  that's  our  ser- 
vice. • 

"Scientists  tell  us  that  with  adequate 
international  law  in  the  Pacific  for  the 
protection  of  our  fish,  their  proper 
propagation  and  a  scientific  study  of 
their  habits  and  migrations,  we  may  in 
another  generation  compel  this,  our 
ocean,  to  produce  fish  food  supplies 
adequate  for  the  feeding  of  the  whole 
world.  They  point  out  that  with  our 
present  criminal  depletion  of  the  great 
fisheries  of  the  Pacific  continued  for 
another  generation  it  will  forever  be- 
come impossible  for  us  to  supply  even 
our  own  needs  in  the  matter  of  fish 
foods. 

"The  salmon  fisheries  of  the  Pacific 
are  following  those  of  the  Atlantic 
area  to  oblivion  because  of  the  lack  of 
international  laws  for  their  conserva- 
tion. The  seals  are  almost  gone,  and 
almost  every  kind  of  edible  fish  is  fol- 
lowing fast.  You  are  dynamiting  your 
fish  out  of  existence  here.  We  in 
Hawaii  have  few  left  to  dynamite. 

Fish  Depleted 

"A  little  more  than  a  dozen  years 
ago  Hawaiian  fishermen  still  made 
their  catches  on  the  reefs  about  the 
Islands  and  brought  them  to  market 
to  sell  at  a  profit,  charging  15  cents  a 
pound.  Today  the  Japanese  sampans 
go  a  thousand  miles  to  sea  to  make 
their  catches,  and  so  unscientific  has 
been  the  fish  depletion  that  the  price 
has  gone  up  in  a  few  years  from  15  to 
50  cents  a  pound  for  any  sort  of  edible 
fish. 
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"Here  in  the  Philippines  you  have 
potential  possibilities  that  should  be  de- 
veloped by  scientific  methods  until  you 
are  one  of  the  recognized  sources  of  the 
world's  fresh  food  supply. 

"What  do  you  know  of  your  fish  and 
their  habits?  What  are  you  doing  to 
protect,  propagate  and  conserve  your 
fish?  You  have  one  native  Filipino 
youth  studying  to  serve  in  this,  and 
one  or  two  Americans  employed  by  the 
Philippine  government. 

"The  Pan-Pacific  Union  following  up 
the  first  resolutions  passed  by  the  Com- 
mercial Conference  last  fall  is  calling 
a  Pan-Pacific  Food  Conservation  Con- 
ference to  be  held  in  Honolulu  in  July, 
1924.  The  recognized  authorities  of  the 
Pacific  will  be  there  to  meet  and  con- 
fer with  each  other  from  practically 
every  Pacific  land.  Leading  interna- 
tional lawyers  will  attend  to  confer  with 
them  and  to  ass'st  in  drawing  up  ten- 
tative treaties  for  the  protection  of  our 
fisheries  that  will  be  submitted  to  each 
of  the  Pacific  governments  for  ratifica- 
tion. 

Seek  Delegates 

"We  expect  to  have  the  head  of  the 
Fisheries  Bureau  of  the  Philippines  at 
th:s  conference,  and  we  want  the  young 
Filipino  who  is  preparing  to  step  into 
his  master's  shoes.  We  are  asking  the 
government  of  the  Philippines  to  send 
him  that  he  may  meet  the  men  who 
may  be  of  service  to  him  throughout 
his  career.  We  are  asking  the  govern- 
ment to  name  this  young  man,  the  one 
Filipino  authority  on  your  fish,  and  all 
of  the  tentative  delegates  to  this  food 
conservation  conference,  and  to  name 
them  now,  that  they  may  have  a  year 
in  which  to  gather  their  data,  prepare 
their  papers  and  to  enter  into  corres- 
pondence with  the  men  from  other 
Pacific  lands  now  being  appointed  to 
attend  this  conference  as  delegates. 

"The  Philippines  have  in  their  po- 
tential fisheries  a  wealth  that  is  incal- 
culable.   We  want  the  young  Filipinos 


in  your  universities  to  know  this,  that 
they  may  cooperate  with  the  govern- 
ment in  developing  what  may  become 
your  great  mine  of  wealth,  instead  of 
being  destroyed  as  that  of  other  Pacific 
lands  are  destroyed,  or  permitting  the 
destruction  of  theirs. 

"The  hope  of  the  Philippines  is  in 
her  young  men  who  are  being  trained 
in  service.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  whole 
Pacific  to  herself  and  to  the  Philip- 
pines to  aid  the  youth  of  this  country 
in  the  ways  of  properly  directing  its 
energies  toward  research  work. 

Friendship  Needed 

"America  of  all  Pacific  lands  needs 
the  friendship  and  cooperation  of  the 
Philippine  peoples  if  she  is  not  to  be 
made  dependent  in  the  future  on  the 
colonies  of  European  countries  for 
many  absolute  necessities  of  modem 
life,  that  can  be  raised  only  in  the 
tropics.  This  is  worth  thinking  about. 
We  must  help  the  Philippines  in  many 
of  their  aspirations  if  we  would  help 
ourselves.  Let  us  aid  in  fitting  their 
young  men  of  higher  education  for  the 
service  they  must  give  the  world  if  the 
Philippines  are  to  be  properly  de- 
veloped. 

"Perhaps,  next  to  fisheries,  the  sub- 
ject of  entomology  as  applied  to  Pan- 
Pacific  agricultural  problems  will  be 
the  most  important  subject  brought  be- 
fore the  conference.  You  have  one 
Filipino  entomologist,  and  a  good  one. 
at  the  Agricultural  College.  We  want 
him  and  are  asking  the  government  to 
send  him.  He  will  meet  and  confer 
with  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  the  world's 
leading  entomologist,  who  will  attend 
from  Washington,  D.C.,  at  the  head  of 
the  American  delegation  to  the  confer- 
ence. 

Prepare  for  Session 

"Let  me  say  that  Japan  and  Ch:na 
already  have  a  corps  of  able  men  at 
work  preparing  themselves  to  take  part 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  conference. 
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"There  are  one  or  two  recognized 
American  entomologists  who  will  at- 
tend from  the  Philippines,  but  it  is  the 
Filipino  who  should  be  sent  by  his  gov- 
ernment, this  is  his  country  and  he 
must  serve  it. 

"A  few  instances  of  the  great  value 
of  the  entomologist  may  not  be  out  of 
place.  Through  careless  plant  quaran- 
tine the  leaf  hopper  entered  Hawaii 
and  now  threatens  the  destruction  of 
the  sugar  cane.  The  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Planters'  Experiment  Station  immedi- 
ately sent  entomologists  to  every  cane 
growing  country  of  the  world  to  find 
the  natural  enemy  of  the  leaf  hopper. 
They  found  a  parasite  in  Queensland 
that  did  the  work.  It  was  imported  to 
Hawaii  with  the  result  that  the  leaf 
hopper  was  eliminated.  Again  through 
careless  plant  quarantine  practice,  the 
lantana  found  its  way  into  Hawaii  and 
began  ruining  tens  of  thousands  of 
acres ;  once  more  the  entomologists 
searched  and  found  far  off  the  natural 
enemy  of  the  lantana.  Now  the  parasites 
that  destroy  its  leaf,  root  and  branches 
are  distributed  wherever  it  is  needed  to 
clear  land  of  lantana. 

"The  entomologists  in  Hawaii  have 
found  the  natural  enemies  of  the 
meddlesome  fruit  fly,  which  is  now 
being  eleminated  in  the  islands. 

Need  Is  Present 

"The  Philippines,  of  all  tropical 
countries,  can  best  be  served  by  the  en- 
tomologist, and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
government  will  see  this  and  educate 
some  of  its  young  men  in  this  most 
useful  field  of  food  conservation. 

"In  plant  pathology  there  is  a  son  of 
these  islands  at  the  Bureau  of  Science 
who  is  a  recognized  authority.  We 
are  asking  the  government  to  send  him 
to  meet  and  confer  with  the  leading 
plant  pathologists  from  other  Pacific 
lands.  He  will  return  with  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  men  all  around  this 
ocean  that  will  be  of  service  to  him 


and  to  the  Philippines  the  rest  of  their 
natural  lives. 

Chemistry  Important 

"In  crop  improvement  we  are  asking 
for  a  Filipino  who  has  distinguished 
himself  chiefly  in  the  study  of  chemical 
fertilizers,  and  I  am  informed  that 
there  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  send 
an  observer  to  the  conference  from  each 
of  the  sugar  centers.  If  this  is  done 
the  Governor  of  Hawaii,  the  Sugar 
Planters'  Association  and  the  Experi- 
ment Station  will  give  them  a  cordial 
and  hearty  welcome.  The  Pan-Pacific 
Union  extends  a  cordial  invitation. 

"On  the  matter  of  the  value  of  the 
chemist  to  crop  improvement,  it  may 
be  stated  that  vast  areas  of  land  grow- 
ing a  dwarf  unsalable  pineapple  sud- 
denly grew  immense  well  flavored  fruit, 
when  the  chemist  mixed  the  exact  fer- 
tilizer that  this  particular  soil  needed. 
Each  sugar  plantation  in  Hawaii  has 
its  chemist  who  tests  each  acre  of  soil 
that  he  may  give  the  formula  of  the 
fertilizer  that  must  be  mixed. 

"An  authority  on  irrigation,  water 
power  and  water  conservation  might 
also  well  be  sent  to  the  conference. 

"On  the  subject  of  climatology  you 
have  an  observatory  from  which  to  pick 
world  distinguished  observers. 

"On  the  subject  of  forestry  you  have 
one  or  two  Filipinos  of  marked  ability, 
and  we  are  asking  for  one  of  these. 

Forests  Depleted 

"The  rest  of  the  Pacific  lands,  with 
few  exceptions,  have  so  depleted  their 
forests  as  to  make  deserts  of  what 
might  have  be#n  lands  of  highest  value. 
May  these  islands  escape  such  a  fate, 
for  we  must  look  to  the  Philippines 
and  Siam  in  the  future  for  much  of  the 
timber  supply  needed  by  the  rest  of  the 
Pacific  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
Philippines  have  in  forests  a  great  na- 
tional wealth  that  conservation  can 
cause  to  be  a  perpetual  source  of  income 
to  the  state.    Let  her  young  men  learn 
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this  and  let  her  young  foresters  meet 
the  men  of  other  Pacific  lands,  who 
have  made  a  life  study  of  forestry  and 
its  relation  to  agriculture.  We  sorely 
need  the  head  of  this  bureau,  who  is  an 
American.  If  the  Philippine  govern- 
ment cannot  also  send  him,  I  urge  that 
this  Rotary  club  send  this  American, 
who  is  a  world  authority  on  the  value 
of  ihe  forested  lands  of  the  Philippines 
and  the  tropical  Pacific  Orient.  He 
can  be  of  service — of  great  service. 

"One  of  the  most  important  of  all 
topics  for  discussion  at  the  food  con- 
servation conference  is  that  of  plant 
quarantine.  There  should  be  uniform 
laws  throughout  the  Pacific  area  to  pro- 
tect us  from  the  importation  of  pests 
that  may  in  a  single  season  destroy  one 
of  our  most  valuable  crops. 

"There  is  a  young  Filipino  who  is 
an  authority  here  and  in  the  service  of 
this  government.  I  am  instructed  to 
ask  for  him — we  need  him. 

"On  the  subject  of  food  transporta- 
tion we  are  asking  that  a  Filipino  en- 
gineer of  world-wide  reputation  be 
sent.  The  lack  of  good  roads  and  pro- 
per transportation  facilities  may  permit 
grain  to  rot  in  one  district  while  people 
in  the  adjoining  area  are  starving  and 
famine  racks  the  region. 

"The  study  of  topography,  land  and 
sea,  is  a  more  important  one  than  ap- 
pears on  the  face.  Let  the  agricultur- 
ist know  the  climate  and  topography  of 
the  land  and  he  can  advise.  Let  the 
man  who  has  studied  the  fish  of  the 
sea  know  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  and 
he  can  tell  you  where  to  locate  the  fish- 
ing banks.  We  expecti  one  of  your 
ablest  authorities  on  topography  of  the 
Philippines. 

"As  to  the  importance  of  this  confer- 
ence to  the  Philippines,  the  sending  to 
a  Pan-Pacific  conference  of  a  number 
of  native-born  Filipinos  ably  to  discuss 
with  the  countries  from  other  lands  the 
important  subjects  pertaining  to  food 
production    and    conservation    in  the 


Pacific  would  inspire  them  for  future 
useful  work  at  home.  It  would  enlarge 
their  ideals  of  usefulness  and  demon- 
strate to  the  world  the  fitness  of  the 
Filipino  to  participate  in  its  delibera- 
tions. The  men  who  are  sent  from  the 
Philippines  will  meet  men  in  their  line 
of  thought  and  action  who,  residing  in 
every  Pacific  land,  will  be  useful  to 
them  for  life,  and  to  the  Philippines. 
It  is  probable  that  this  conference  will 
urge  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
for  the  study  of  the  potential  food- 
producing  possibilities  of  each  of  the 
Pacific  countries,  and  of  these  the 
Philippines  are  the  greatest  potential 
hope  of  the  world  in  the  production  of 
tropical  foods  necessary  for  the  welfare 
of  mankind. 

"  'He  profits  most  who  serves  best.' 
Let  us  serve  the  Filipinos  by  encour- 
aging them  to  develop  the  best  that  is 
in  them. 

"We  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  be- 
lieve that  this  can  best  be  done  by  aid- 
ing them  to  be  of  service  to  their  coun- 
try and  of  the  entire  Pacific  area  by 
finding  points  of  contact  and  common 
grounds  for  cooperation,  that  will  bring 
them  and  all  of  us  together  on  a  com- 
mon ground  where  we  may  all  work 
for  our  mutual  advancement  and  the 
advancement  of  the  general  interests  of 
the  Pacific.  In  other  words  let  us  all 
about  this  great  ocean  unite  in  creating 
a  real  patriotism  of  the  Pacific — ours 
is  the  glory  from  now  on  of  keeping 
famine  from  the  world — we  are  to  serve 
humanity,  there  may  well  be  national 
rivalry  in  this — and  here  again  it  is 
true  of  nations  as  of  individuals,  'He 
profits  most  who  serves  best.'  Let  us 
lift  these  Philippine  Islands  to  first 
place  in  world  service. 

"The  good  ship  Lagazpi,  of  the  Span- 
ish Mail  line,  allowed  me  a  week  in 
Manila,  and  now  for  another  week  at 
sea,  and  then  Singapore  and  beyond." 
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THE  PAN-PACIFIC  UNION 


An  organization  not  in  any  way  an  agency  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  other  Pacific  Government,  but  having  their  good-will 
in  bringing  about  friendly  and  unofficial  gatherings  of  the  leaders  from  the 
peoples  of  Pacific  lands  in  different  lines  of  thought  and  action  that  there 
may  grow  throughout  the  Pacific  area  better  understanding  with  real  coopera- 
tion for  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  all  Pacific  peoples. 

The  invitatipns  to  participate  in  the  Pan-Pacific  Conferences  are  forwarded 
through  Federal  or  other  channels,  and  Government  appropriations  are  some- 
times made  to  aid  these,  but  the  Conferences  are  held  entirely  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Union  and  not  under  those  of  any  government.  An  entire 
freedom  of  discussion  exists  that  would  be  difficult  to  secure  at  an  official  con- 
ference or  at  one  called  in  an  official  manner.  Affiliated  or  working  with  the 
Union  are  Educational  and  Scientific  bodies,  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
kindred  bodies,  striving  for  the  advancement  of  Pacific  Communities,  and  for 
a  greater  cooperation  among  and  between  the  people  of  all  races  in  Pacific 
lands.   Its  central  office  is  in  Honolulu  at  the  ocean  crossroads. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  is  incorporated  with  an  International  Board  of 
Trustees,  representing  the  different  races  of  the  Pacific. 

The  following  are  the  main  objects  set  forth  in  the  charter  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union: 

1.  To  call  in  conference  delegates  from  all  Pacific  peoples  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  and  furthering  the  interests  common  to  Pacific  nations. 

2.  To  maintain  in  Hawaii  and  other  Pacific  lands  bureaus  of  information 
and  education  concerning  matters  of  interest  to  the  people  of  the  Pacific,  and  to 
disseminate  to  the  world  information  of  every  kind  of  progress  and  opportunity 
in  Pacific  lands,  and  to  promote  the  comfort  and  interests  of  all  visitors. 

3.  To  aid  and  assist  those  in  all  Pacific  communities  to  better  understand 
each  other,  and  to  work  together  for  the  furtherance  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
land  of  their  adoption,  and,  through  them,  to  spread  abroad  about  the  Pacific 
the  friendly  spirit  of  inter-racial  cooperation. 

4.  To  assist  and  to  aid  the  different  races  in  lands  of  the  Pacific  to  co- 
operate in  local  fairs,  to  raise  produce,  and  to  create  home  manufactured  goods. 

5.  To  own  real  estate,  erect  buildings  needed  for  housing  exhibits,  pro- 
vided and  maintained  by  the  respective  local  committees. 

6.  To  maintain  a  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Museum,  and  Art  Gallery. 

7.  To  create  dioramas,  gather  exhibits,  books  and  other  Pan-Pacific 
material  of  educational  or  instructive  value. 

8.  To  promote  and  conduct  a  Pan-Pacific  Exposition  of  the  handicrafts  of 
the  Pacific  peoples,  of  their  works  of  art,  and  scenic  dioramas  of  the  most 
beautiful  bits  of  Pacific  lands,  or  illustrating  great  Pacific  industries. 

9.  To  establish  and  maintain  a  permanent  college  and  "clearing  house"  of 
information  (printed  and  otherwise)  concerning  the  lands,  commerce,  peoples, 
and  trade  opportunities  in  countries  of  the  Pacific,  creating  libraries  of  commer- 
cial knowledge,  and  training  men  in  this  commercial  knowledge  of  Pacific  lands. 

10.  To  secure  the  cooperation  and  support  of  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments; chambers  of  commerce,  city  governments,  and  of  individuals. 

11.  To  enlist  for  this  work  of  publicity  in  behalf  of  Alaska,  the  Territory 
ft*  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines,  Federal  aid  and  financial  support,  as  well  as 
amHor  cooperation  and  support  from  all  Pacific  governments. 

^  12.  To  bring  all  nations  and  peoples  about  the  Pacific  Ocean  into  closer 
friendly  and  commercial  contact  and  relationship. 
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Colorful  Throng  Helps  Celebrate 
Pan-Pacific  Day 

(From  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  September  17,  1923.) 


BY  7.30  last  night  the  Central  Union 
church  was  crowded  to  the  door  by 
a  colorful  throng,  which  had  assembled 
at  the  call  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  to 
participate  in  an  inter-racial  religious 
service  commemorating  Balboa  Day  or 
Pan-Pacific  Day,  as  it  is  coming  to  be 
called. 

A  hundred  young  men  and  women 
from  the  Kamehameha  schools  were 
seated  to  the  left  of  the  platform.  To 
the  right  there  was  a  group  of  100 
Koreans,  the  women  dressed  in  their 
picturesque  native  garb.  Seated  in  the 
center  balcony  was  a  chorus  of  50  sing- 
ers from  Kawaiahao  church,  under  the 
leadership  of  Miss  Kawainui.  The 
Mid-Pacific  Institute  sent  Miss  Dorothy 
Fox  with  an  inter-racial  chorus  of  40 
girls  which,  with  the  Central  Union 
church  quartet  and  Jack  McCleery,  the 
tenor  from  the  U.  S.  Navy,  filled  the 
organ  loft  to  overflowing. 

All  other  available  space  in  balcony 
and  on  the  main  floor  was  filled  with 
Chinese,  Japanese  and  Filipinos,  many 
dressed  in  their  native  costumes,  who, 
mingling  with  haoles  and  kamaainas, 
fashioned  a  picture  more  colorful  than 
can  ever  be  seen  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States.  The  picturesque  features  were- 
heightened  by  the  scheme  of  church  de- 
coration which  had  been  carried  out, 
the  chief  part  of  which  comprised  the 
national  emblems  which  had  been  hung 
from  balcony  and  wall. 

Governor  Is  Chairman 

At  7.30,  as  Dr.  Andrews,  Oberlin 
College  organist,  now  playing  regular- 
ly for  Central  Union  church,  began  the 
beautiful  strains  of  Wagner's  "Pilgrim 
Chorus,"  Governor  Farrington,  presi- 
dent of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  the 
chairman  of  the  evening;  Dr.  Albert  W. 


Palmer,  pastor  of  the  Central  Union 
church;  Professor  S.  C.  Lee,  of  the 
University  of  Hawaii;  Rev.  T.  Hori, 
pastor  of  the  Nuuanu  Japanese  church, 
and  Rev.  Soon  Hyun,  acting  pastor, 
Korean  church,  filed  up  onto  the  plat- 
form and  took  their  places. 

At  an  appropriate  moment  in  the  last 
number  of  the  organ  prelude  the  Kame- 
hameha Cadet  Glee  Club,  which  had 
formed  outside  of  the  building,  marched 
down  the  central  aisle,  two  by  two, 
carrying  the  flags  of  Pacific  nations, 
with  the  beautiful  American  Flag  lead- 
ing the  procession.  Following  Gov- 
ernor Farrington's  example,  the  audi- 
ence rose  and  stood  at  attention  until 
the  flags  were  stacked  on  either  side  of 
the  rostrum. 

Singing  Very  Effective 

With  a  pleasing  transition  the  organ- 
ist shifted  from  Russell's  "The  Bells 
of  St.  Anne  de  Beaupre"  to  Harris' 
beautiful  anthem,  "O  Lord  of  Heaven," 
which  was  sung  impressively  by  the 
Central  Union  quartet.  Then  came 
"We've  a  Story  to  Tell  to  the  Nations," 
sung  with  great  effectiveness  by  the 
sweet  young  voices  of  the  Mid-Pacific 
chorus.  Miss  Tokiko  Katsuki  rendered 
a  piano  solo  with  excellent  feeling  and 
expression.  This  number  was  followed 
by  the  choir  of  Kawaiahao  church,  who 
sung  two  numbers  as  only  the  native 
Hawaiian  can  sing. 

A  suitable  scriptural  selection  was 
read  by  Professor  S.  C.  Lee,  which  was 
followed  by  Jack  McCleery,  the  tenor, 
who  sang  with  fine  feeling  a  solo  ap- 
propriate to  the  occasion.  Rev.  Mr. 
Hori  of  the  Japanese  church,  offered 
the  prayer.  While  the  collection,  which 
it  was  announced  would  go  to  the  Jap- 
anese relief  fund,  was  being  taken,  O. 
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S.  Salsido  played  with  great  technical 
skill  and  with  exceptional  feeling  a 
clarionet  solo.  Then  came  the  singing 
by  the  audience  of  Dr.  Palmer's  hymn 
"Fair  Hawaii,"  which  was  followed  by 
the  address  of  the  evening. 

The  program  closed  with  two  num- 
bers, sung  with  splendid  effect,  by  the 
Kamehameha  Glee  Club.  Rev.  Mr. 
Soon  Hyun,  the  Korean  pastor,  dismissed 
the  audience  with  the  benediction. 

Religion  Can  Prevent  War 

Dr.  Albert  W.  Palmer,  who  gave  the 
address  of  the  evening,  spoke  to  the 
theme,  "The  Responsibility  of  Religion 
for  the  Peace  of  the  Pacific. "  Turning 
to  Governor  Farrington,  Dr.  Palmer 
welcomed,  through  him,  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union.    Then  he  added,  laughingly: 

"The  Pan-Pacific  Union  asked  for 
and  obtained  the  services  of  the  church 
for  this  occasion;  it  asked  for  and  ob- 
tained the  services  of  the  church  staff 
in  assisting  in  effecting  arrangements, 
and  it  also  surprised  me  by  asking  the 
pastor  of  the  church  to  deliver  the  ad- 
dress of  the  evening." 

He  then  stated  that  he  considered  it 
an  honor  to  address  such  an  inspiring 
audience  assembled  to  commemorate  an 
occasion  when  it  is  fitting  to  turn  one's 
thoughts  to  the  desirability  of  fostering 


friendliness  and  good  will  among  the 
nations  and  peoples  of  the  Pacific. 

Dr.  Palmer  brought  out  in  a  stirring 
address  the  fact  that  the  great  religions 
of_  the  Pacific  can  find  a  common 
ground  upon  which  all  agree  in  seek- 
ing to  bring  about  conditions  in  the 
Pacific  which  will  make  war  impossible. 

He  dwelt  particularly  upon  the  atti- 
tude toward  peace  held  by  Buddhism, 
by  Taoism,  by  Confucianism  and  by 
Christianity. 

"All  these  great  religions,"  he  said, 
"are  universal  in  their  appeal  and  scope, 
knowing  no  limitations  of  race  or  of 
nationality.  They  can,  therefore,  be 
rightly  called  upon  to  stand  for  peace 
in  the  Pacific. 

"All  that  is  true  of  these  other  re- 
ligions is  still  more  true  of  Christianity. 
Grieviously  as  it  has  sinned  in  blessing 
war  from  time  to  time,  it  was  not  true 
to  itself  or  to  its  founder  when  it  did 
so.  Christ  is  the  Prince  of  Peace,  He 
refused  to  use  force  to  found  His  king- 
dom, but  depended  upon  the  persuasive 
influence  of  truth,  patience,  and  in- 
vincible good  will." 

The  exercises  in  commemoration  of 
Balboa  Day  will  be  terminated  with  a 
banquet  in  the  blue  room  of  the  Younj* 
Hotel  at  6.30  this  evening.  Governor 
Farrington  will  preside. 


Pan-Pacific  Union's  Balboa  Dinner  is  Striking 
Success;  Many  Nations  Represented 

(From  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  Sept.  18,  1923.) 


DISCOVERY  of  the  Pacific  by  the 
Spanish  explorer,  Vasco  Nunez 
Balboa,  over  400  years  ago,  is  the  his- 
toric incident  around  which  each  year 
the  Pan-Pacific  Union  builds  a  rally 
meeting;  and  this  year  the  meeting 
brought  out  one  of  the  largest  crowds 
that  ever  attended  a  Pan-Pacific  func- 
tion. 


The  dinner,  held  last  night  in  the 
blue  room  of  the  Young  Hotel,  was 
attended  by  more  than  125,  a  cosmos- 
politan  crowd,  with  almost  every  nation 
on  the  Pacific  represented. 

With  Governor  Farrington,  president 
of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  as  toast- 
master,  and  speakers,  music,  dances  and 
decorations  all  dealing  with  Pacific  race 
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aspects,  the  Pan-Pacific  spirit  of  "peace 
through  acquaintance  and  understand- 
ing" was  strongly  emphasized. 

The  speakers  were  the  governor,  who 
sketched  briefly  the  work  of  the  Union 
and  the  purpose  of  the  dinner;  Dr.  K. 
C.  Leebrick,  of  the  University  of 
Hawaii,  who  dealt  with  Balboa  historic- 
ally, and  made  an  eloquent  plea  for  race 
harmony  in  the  Pacific  area;  Rev. 
Akaiko  Akana,  who  talked  of  the  native 
Hawaiian's  contribution  to  the  "melting 
pot";  Riley  H.  Allen,  who  spoke  for 
Siberia,  as  that  part  of  the  great  nation 
of  Russia  which  touches  the  Pacific; 
Prof.  S.  C.  Lee  of  the  University  of 
Hawaii,  who  spoke  for  China,  and  Con- 
sul General  K.  Yamasaki,  who  closed 
the  dinner  with  a  brief  response  for 
Japan. 

The  Pan- Pacific  Union's  sympathy 
for  Japan  in  her  time  of  disaster  was 
voiced  by  Governor  Farrington  and  re- 
ference to  Japan's  calamity  made  by 
several  speakers.  The  consul  general, 
in  the  name  of  his  country,  thanked  the 
Americans  and  other  races  for  the  sym- 
pathy that  has  been  extended. 

The  flags  of  many  nations  were  hung 
about  the  dining  room  walls.  Music 
was  furnished  by  a  Chinese  orchestra, 
playing  typical  Chinese  music ;  a  Fili- 
pino orchestra,  with  music  that  showed 


traces  of  the  Spanish  influence;  Japan- 
ese instrumental  music ;  and  a  Korean 
song  by  a  quartet  of  Korean-Americans. 
This  song,  while  in  Korean,  was  set  to 
what  was  obviously  an  adaptation  of 
modern  hymn  music. 

A  dainty  little  Japanese-American 
maid  in  bright  kimono,  danced  a  geisha 
dance.  A  young  Filipino  couple,  youth 
and  girl,  gave  a  spirited,  graceful 
Filipino  dance. 

The  arrangements  for  the  dinner 
were  efficiently  handled  by  Dr.  F.  F. 
Bunker,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Union.  Frequent  tribute  was  paid  by 
speakers  to  the  work  of  Alexander 
Hume  Ford,  founder  and  moving  spirit 
of  the  Union,  now  returning  to  Hono- 
lulu after  a  long  swing  around  the 
Orient  and  Australia. 

Governor  and  Mrs.  Farrington,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Territory  Brown,  Mayor 
John  H.  Wilson,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.  F. 
Bunker,  Mrs.  N.  E.  Kendall,  wife  of 
the  governor  of  Iowa,  who  is  visiting 
here,  and  wives  of  trustees  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union,  were  among  the  guests. 

Governor  Farrington  emphasized  dur- 
ing the  evening  that  last  night  was  a 
double  anniversary — not  only  Balboa 
day,  but  Constitution  day,  commemorat- 
ing the  signing  of  the  American  Con- 
stitution. 


" Promoting  International  Understanding" 

Br  A.  M.  Chaff ey,  President  California  Bank  (Los  Angeles),  delegate  to 
Pan-Patific  Commercial  Conference 

(From  "International  Banking  and  Commerce "  January,  1923,  and 
reprinted  in  the  "Inter-Ocean,"  April,  1923/ 


UNDERSTANDING  is  the  basis  of 
all  progress.  Understanding  means 
progression  —  lack  of  understanding 
means  retrogression. 

To  have  a  thorough  appreciation  of 
the  facts  about  countries,  peoples,  situa- 
tions or  circumstances,  is  to  be  removed 


from  the  whirlpools  of  suspicion  that 
breed  international  antagonism. 

When  all  the  members  of  the  world's 
family  know  each  other  better,  world 
progress  will  go  ahead  faster,  as  there 
are  no  greater  obstacles  to  the  continued 
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advancement  of  the  world  than  mis- 
understandings- 

Of  tremendous  value  in  promoting 
understanding  among  the  countries  of 
the  Pacific — linking  the  nations  of  this 
ftreat  area  in  an  abiding  amity — was 
the  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference 
recently  held  in  Honolulu  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union.  At 
this  conference,  which  brought  together 
representatives  of  all  the  leading  lands 
touched  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the 
thought  that  impressed  me  as  out- 
standing was  the  expressed  desire 
to  work  together,  pull  together,  for  the 
peaceful,  orderly  development  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  Pacific  commercial  are? 
and  for  the  conservation  of  the  vast 
natural  resources  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  conference,  in  discussing  the  trade 
rivalries  and  the  leading  problems  of 
the  Pacific  in  frank  and  open  forum, 
showed  what  can  be  accomplished  by 
contact.  Around  the  conference  tables 
at  Honolulu  the  delegates  not  only  talk- 
ed over  trade  and  general  subjects  of 
compelling  interest  but  they  brought 
their  respective  nations  closer  together 
in  the  way  of  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation. The  conference  was  a  business 
man's  conference,  not  a  political  confer- 
ence, being  devoted  to  questions  of 
popular  interest  among  traders,  shipping 


men,  manufacturers,  bankers  and  others 
interested  in  international  business  re- 
lations. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Honolulu 
conference  will  be  the  first  of  a  series 
of  conferences  among  Pacific  nations. 
These  international  gatherings  afford  a 
means  of  contact  that  is  of  inestimable 
value.  Important  as  is  first-hand  con- 
tact, however,  the  matter  of  long-dis- 
tance contact  is  of  even  greater  value, 
because  it  brings  together  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  various 
peoples  of  the  Pacific  who  will  never 
meet  first  hand.  To  promote  long- 
distance contact  by  improving  the 
methods  of  international  communication 
on  the  Pacific,  the  conference  took  a 
definite  stand  that  should  be  vigorous- 
ly supported  by  the  United  States.  The 
outstanding  need  at  present  is  to  secure 
low  radio  rates  for  press  messages  to 
and  between  Pacific  lands.  There  is  no 
more  effective  way  to  bridge  distances 
— to  "neighborize"  the  world — than 
through  a  liberal  exchange  of  news,  and 
it  should  be  the  duty  of  every  person 
interested  in  Pacific  commerce  to  work 
toward  a  betterment  of  communications 
on  the  Pacific. 

Without  such  communication,  under- 
standing— basis  of  all  progress — will  be 
lacking. 


Jane  Addams  and  the  Honorable  Chester  Rowell  Address 

Mass  Meeting 


UNDER  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union  and  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii  a  mass  meeting  of  the 
citizens  of  Honolulu  was  called  the 
evening  of  September  7  to  hear  addresses 
by  Jane  Addams,  the  social  worker  of 
international  fame,  and  the  Honorable 
Chester  Rowell,  California  journalist  and 
practical  politician. 

As  Miss  Addams  was  just  recovering 
from  a  serious  illness  she  gave  but  a 


brief  talk,  which  was  devoted  to  setting 
forth  the  chief  objectives  of  the  Nation- 
al League  of  Women  Voters. 

Mr.  Rowell  gave  a  most  interesting 
and  instructive  exposition  of  his  reasons 
why  the  United  States  should  join  the 
World  Court. 

Miss  Addams  is  returning  to  the 
United  States  from  a  trip  around  the 
world;  while  Mr.  Rowell  is  just  leaving, 
likewise,  for  a  trip  which  will  take  him 
around  the  world  before  his  return  to  the 
United  States. 
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Conservation  Experts  Meet  Next  July 

in  Hawaii 

(From  "Aloha"  Matson  Navigation  Company  Magazine,  August,  1923) 
T  a  meeting  held  in  San  Francisco 
L  on  July  9,  and  attended  by  repre- 


sentative California  business,  scientific 
and  professional  men,  plans  for  the  at- 
tendance of  delegates  from  the  mainland 
United  States  to  the  First  Pan-Pacific 
Conservation  Conference,  which  will  be 
held  in  Honolulu  in  July,  1924,  and  will 
be  the  fifth  of  a  series,  were  discussed. 

Alexander  Hume  Ford,  director  and 
founder  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  is 
now  in  the  Orient  stirring  up  interest 
in  the  gathering,  which  will  be  attended 
by  scientific  men  and  conservation  ex- 
perts of  China,  Japan  and  Australasia. 
Mr.  Ford  reports  in  a  dispatch  dated 
June  25,  from  Peking  to  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin,  that  the  Chinese  delegates 
to  the  conference  are  "beginning  to  line 
up  in  good  shape,"  some  of  them  al- 
ready having  gotten  in  touch  with  tenta- 
tive delegates  from  other  Pacific  lands, 
and  started  preparation  of  local  data 
for  their  addresses. 

This  month  in  Melbourne,  Australia, 
the  second  Pan-Pacific  Scientific  Con- 
ference is  being  held.  It  is  expected  a 
report  will  be  made  there  on  the  sonic 
soundings  of  the  Pacific  recently  com- 
pleted by  the  U.  S.  S.  Milwaukee.  This 
is  one  of  the  very  beneficial  results  at- 
tained by  these  conferences,  and  the  co- 
operation of  Pacific  nations,  which  are 
coming  in  closer  touch  every  day  by 
means  of  improved  communication  ser- 
ices,  and  attaining  more  friendly  rela- 
tions, the  Union  believes.  All  Pacific 
lands  are  now  linked  up  by  cable,  radio 
and  fast  steamers.  In  May  the  U.S.S. 
Omaha  steamed  from  Honolulu  to  San 
Francisco  in  three  days,  three  hours  and 
forty  minutes  elapsed  time. 

Dr.  Frank  F.  Bunker,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Pan- Pacific  Union,  states 
that  one  of  the  activities  the  Union  has 
found  of  value  is  that  of  calling  to- 


gether at  Honolulu  leaders  in  various 
fields  of  thought  and  action  from  about 
the  Pacific. 

The  conservation  conference,  Dr. 
Bunker  stated,  will  be  presided  over  by 
Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  one  of  the 
world's  foremost  entomologists.  The 
following  subjects  have  been  agreed 
upon  as  constituting  the  principal  themes 
for  discussion: 

1.  International  agreements  regard- 
ing fisheries. 

2.  Economic  entomology. 

3.  Plant  pathology. 

4.  International  quarantine  policies. 

5.  Methods  of  crop  improvement. 

6.  Forestry  and  climatology. 

7.  Transportation  and  distribution  of 
food  products. 

8.  Topography — land  and  sea. 

"It  was  recognized,"  says  an  article 
in  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  "that  the 
great  problem  of  the  future  will  be  the 
world's  supply  of  food,  and  as  two- 
thirds  of  the  population  of  the  globe 
live  in  countries  tributary  to  the  Pacific, 
food  conservation  is  essentially  the  Pan- 
Pacific  problem  of  the  future.  With 
proper  knowledge  of  the  potential  food- 
raising  possibilities  in  Pacific  lands,  it 
was  pointed  out  that  the  Pacific  Coun- 
tries might  be  made  to  multiply  their 
productiveness  several  times,  and  per- 
haps bring  back  the  days  of  world 
plenty  in  food  production." 

The  1924  conference  will  be  the  fifth 
which  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  has  held. 
The  previous  ones  have  been  the  educa- 
tional conference,  in  1919;  the  scien- 
tific, in  1920;  the  journalistic,  in  1921; 
and  the  commercial,  last  October.  All 
of  these  conferences  have  produced  defi- 
nite results  looking  toward  cooperation 
in  matters  of  mutual  interest  by  nations 
around  and  in  the  Pacific  area. 
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Principal  Problem  of  Hawaii  To  Make  Economic 
Opportunity  For  Its  People 

By  Hon.  Chester  Rowel  I,  California  Journalist  and  Politician 
(From  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  September  11,  1923) 


(During  the  first  week  in  September 
Chester  Rowell  was  the  guest  at  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  Japanese  and  Chinese 
Good  Relations  clubs,  which  have  been 
organized  by  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  and 
which  are  now  resuming  regular  weekly 
meetings.  Mr.  Rowell  took  as  his  theme 
the  vocational  opportunities  for  Ameri- 
can citizens  of  Oriental  parentage,  a 
theme  which  is  vitally  related  to  our 
island  conditions-  Following  are  im- 
portant excerpts:) 

I "CANNOT  resist  the  temptation  to 
talk,  not  about  your  personal  prob- 
lem of  finding  a  job,  but  about  the 
social  importance  to  these  islands  of  the 
problem  of  finding  vocational  oppor- 
tunities for  the  mass  of  young  people  of 
Oriental  extraction  who  are  rapidly 
coming  on.  Obviously,  the  thing  of 
first  importance  is  to  make  of  these 
young  people  of  Oriental  parentage  loyal 
Americans  and  Americans  who  are  able 
to  carry  on  their  part  of  the  civic  and 
political  life  not  only  of  these  islands 
but  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 
There  have  been  two  opinions  as  to 
how    successfully    this    can    be  done. 


tional  training,  and  for  such  there  is 
always  an  opportunity  for  the  securing 
of  a  satisfactory  livelihood — but  for  the 
great  mass  of  young  people  of  your 
lineage  who  are  not  so  fortunate  as  you. 
I  have  a  doubt  whether  mere  training 
in  the  ideals  and  standards  set  up  by 
the  best  Americans  is  sufficient.  I  mean 
that  because  of  the  educational  processes 
of  one  kind  or  another  which  are  at 
work  in  the  islands,  a  great  middle 
class  is  being  formed.  If  that  is  true, 
then  it  is  likewise  the  business  of  the>e 
islands  to  see  to  it  that  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  middle  class  vocations  are  open 
to  absorb  all  who  need  them. 

Vocational  Opportunities  Necessary 

"The  history  of  Hawaii  shows  that 
an  economic  situation  has  obtained  in 
which  most  of  your  ancestors  occupied 
the  lower  positions  while  members  of 
another  race  filled  the  higher  positions, 
and  in  between  the  two  practically  no 
opportunity  was  offered.  Unless  the 
civilization  of  these  islands  produce* 
vocational  opportunities  for  middle  das* 
young  men  and  women  who  are  grow- 
ing up,  it  will  have  been  worse  than 


Probably  the  efforts  which  have  already  _usekss  tQ  train  ,hem  intQ  middle  cla5; 


been  made  have  succeeded  in  some 
cases  and  have  failed  in  other  cases. 
But  in  spite  of  the  failures,  I  have  never 
had  any  doubt  that  ultimate  success  will 
be  gained  and  that  even  if  it  is  only 
partial  success  now  it  can  be  carried  to 
a  complete  success  later. 

The  Fortunate  Few 
"So  far  as  you  young  men  who  are 
sitting  before  me  are  concerned,  the 
accomplishment  of  this  complete  Ameri- 
canization would  doubtless  be  sufficient, 
for  you  are  among  the  few  who  have 
combined  exceptional  ability  with  excep- 


individuals.  That,  I  take  it,  is  the 
principal  problem  of  the  future  for 
these  islands. 

"So  far  as  you  yourselves  are  con- 
cerned, your  problem  is  not  particularly 
difficult  because  you  are  preparing  your- 
selves for  the  exceptional  job  and  there 
are  always  exceptional  jobs  to  be  had. 
but  when  you  have  solved  your  personal 
problem  of  vocational  adjustment  yon 
must  remember  that  in  a  few  years  you 
will  be  leaders  of  the  next  generator 
as  well,  and  that  you  must  see  that 
their  problem,  to  which  I  have  referred. 
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is  solved  also  and  that  there  are  oppor- 
tunities developed,  not  for  exceptional 
men,  but  for  ordinary  men  with  a  better 
education  and  a  better  training  than 
your  parents  or  grandparents  had  when 
they  came  to  these  islands. 

'"Of  course,  so  far  as  you  are  person- 
al}* concerned,  you  can  go  to  Malaya 
and  teach,  or  you  can  go  to  Japan  or 
China  and  connect  yourselves  to  advan- 
tage with  business  enterprises  of  those 
countries,  or  you  can  go  to  the  main- 
land United  States  and  find  opportun- 
ities to  your  satisfaction,  but  if  the  con- 
ditions of  these  islands  remain  so  that 
most  of  you  have  to  solve  your  proble 
in  that  way  it  will  be  all  right  for  you 
but  it  will  be  a  terribly  bad  thing  for 
these  islands,  for  it  will  mean  that  the 
islands  will  have  failed  in  meeting  the 
situation. 

Opportunities  in  the  Country 

"Now,  what  are  the  middle  class  op- 
portunities? There  are  the  "white- 
collared'  jobs  in  town,  but  these  islands 
are  agricultural.  The  town  and  its 
activities,  its  possibilities,  its  manufac- 
turers, etc.,  will  never  supply  enough 
of  what  I  have  called  middle  class  oppor- 
tunities for  all  of  the  middle  class  young 
people  the  schools  of  these  islands  are 
going  to  turn  out,  so  that  these  islands 
are  concerned  with  the  problem  of  pro- 
viding out  in  the  country  for  persons 
who  wish  to  fill  places  which  corres- 
pond in  income  and  social  rank  with 
those  which  the  town  affords. 

"Your  homesteading  experiments  are 
a  step  in  this  direction,  and  a  very 
significant  one,  for  if  it  is  possible  for 
these  islands  to  have  a  class  of  people 
corresponding  to  what  we  call  farmers 
in  the  states,  that  would  provide  the 
great  middle  class  with  the  opportunity 
of  which  I  speak.    The  farmer  is  not 


the  small-  hired  man  of  an  estate — the 
farmer  runs  his  own  farm-  Some  say 
this  can  not  be  worked  out  in  a  tropical 
country  which  depends  largely  upon 
sugar,  even  though  sugar  is  grown 
under  the  so-called  contract  system. 

"However,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  man  who  contracts  to  grow  sugar 
cane  or  pineapples  should  not  be  looked 
upon  as  belonging  to  the  same  social 
status  as  that  occupied  by  the  contrac- 
tor in  town.  Perhaps  one  of  your  duties 
as  leaders  will  be  to  make  the  kind  of 
contracting  that  can  be  done  in  the 
country  so  respectable  that  it  will  appeal 
to  the  young  people  who  might  other- 
wise seek  to  live  in  the  city." 

Mr.  Rowell  also  referred  to  the 
vocational  possibilities  opening  up  ahead 
of  trained  men  of  Oriental  descent,  in 
this  connection  discussing  the  need  for 
experts  in  the  business  activities  of 
scientific  agriculture,  in  teaching,  and  in 
other  vocations  of  professional  char 
acter. 

He  added,  in  conclusion:  "At  this 
table  there  are  Japanese  and  Chinese, 
and  Japan  and  China  have  their  differ- 
ences. There  may  be  Japanese  in  Jan?^ 
who  don't  think  that  Chinese  are  quite 
human,  and  there  may  be  Chinese  in 
China  who  hold  the  same  opinion  about 
the  Japanese,  but  I  am  sure  that  through 
the  medium  of  these  club  meetings  you 
young  men  will  never  have  that  hallu- 
cination. So,  at  many  similar  tables 
around  the  world,  the  young  men  who 
are  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  next  genera- 
tion are  growing  up  realizing  that,  as 
Confucius  said:  'The  men  from  the 
four  seas  are  all  brothers/  After  all, 
that  is  the  principal  lesson  that  the 
world  today  has  to  learn,  and  I  want 
to  congratulate  you  upon  your  oppor- 
tunity to  help  teach  the  world  that 
lesson/' 
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"Co-operation,  Also  in  Malaysia" 

By  S.  S.  Van  Der  Kop,  Managing  Editor  "Inter-Ocean' ,  a  Dutch 
East  Indian  Magazine 


(In  a  well  considered  article  in  the 
April,  1923,  issue  of  the  "Inter-Ocean," 
carrying  the  above  caption,  the  Man- 
aging Editor  urges  that  the  Pan-Pacific 
spirit  of  cooperation  be  made  a  vital 
thing  among  the  Malayan  countries 
themselves.  The  writer  points  to  the 
Pan- Pacific  Union  as  the  only  organiza- 
tion in  the  Pacific  systematically  work- 
ing to  achieve  this  result.  He  states 
that  his  interest  in  promoting  this  move- 
ment in  Malaya  is  in  part  due  to  the 
Union's  literature.  Excerpts  from  the 
article  follow.) 

COOPERATION  is  an  urgent  neces- 
sity now  that  life  for  the  West- 
ern nations  has  become  such  an  in- 
tricate proposition.  That  this  is  an  un- 
deniable fact  is  recognized  wherever  a 
white  man  lives,  nevertheless  in  his  very 
headquarters,  in  Europe,  strife  and  dis- 
sent reign  uppermost  and  cooperation  is 
only  practised  locally  and  to  realize 
party  aims  and  further  class  domination. 
America  and  Australia,  the  two  other 
great  lands  of  the  white  man,  are  in  a 
slightly  better  position,  national  enmities 
there  being  unknown. 
Movement  Towards  Cooperation 
Growing 

"Peculiar  it  is  therefore  to  observe 
that  it  is  exactly  round  the  Pacific,  and 
in  those  parts  of  Asia,  in  close  proxim- 
ity of  the  said  ocean,  that  there  are  many 
signs  to  prove  that  there  are  many 
members  of  the  communities  of  the 
white  races  in  these  climes  as  well  as  a 
number  of  educated  Asiatics,  who  aim 
energetically  at  furthering  the  friendly 
intercourse  between  the  nations  and 
peoples  concerned  and  establishing  re- 
lations of  friendship.  That  such  is  the 
case  is  a  result  of  economical  as  well 
as  political  considerations,  both  suf- 
ficiently known  to  allow  us  to  deal  with 
them  only  with  a  few  words.  The 
economical  situation    may   be  charac- 


terized with  a  single  word:  "markets." 
Markets  for  American,  Australian  and 
Japanese  goods  in  competition  with  the 
imports  from  Europe.  And  besides,  the 
awakened  interest  for  the  opening  up  of 
the  immeasurable  resources  of  these 
tropical  lands. 

"Politically  there  are  two  items  to  be 
mentioned.  The  desire  to  avoid  the 
great  war  around  the  Pacific,  heralded 
as  the  next  all-destroying  cataclysm  to 
trouble  mankind,  and  the  desire  to  cope 
with  the  various  difficult  situations  aris- 
ing from  the  growing  national  feelings 
in  some  of  the  colonies  of  the  European 
powers  in  Asia.  In  short,  the  spirit 
of  the  new  Asia,  now  an  accepted 
quantity,  which  the  white  man  has  to 
deal  with  if  possible  to  the  mutual  ad- 
vantage of  all  concerned. 

"These  factors  have  caused  a  spirit 
of  cooperation  to  grow  rife  amongst 
the  builders  and  maintainers  of  twen- 
tieth century  ideals  in  Asia,  and  where 
private  initiative  has  taken  the  lead,  the 
governments  are  slowly  following.  In 
truth,  hands  are  extended  across  the 
Pacific  and  the  minor  seas  within  the 
Malay  Archipelago  and  the  impulse  be- 
hind holds  promise  for  the  future. 

"But  though  realising  the  great  re- 
sults that  may  be  obtained,  let  us  not 
enter  here  into  the  land-of-the-once-to- 
be.  Let  us  rather  try  to  give  an  answer 
to  the  question  what  is,  and  what  can, 
at  present,  be  done  to  further  coopera- 
tion, also  in  Malaysia. 

"As  an  important  means  of  further- 
ing the  mutual  intercourse  and  acquaint- 
ance between  the  communities  concern- 
ed we  mention  the  repeated,  more  or 
less  official  visits  of  parties  of  business 
men,  educational  authorities,  etc.,  the 
various  naval  visits  and  the  like,  which 
especially  of  late  years  have  become 
more  popular. 
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The  Work  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union 

**  However,  these  do  not  form  part  of 
a  systematic  plan,  they  are  the  result 
of  the  individual  activities  of  the  various 
Governments  or  groups  of  interested 
capitalists.  As  the  only  systematically 
working  organization  in  this  regard, 
know  to  us  we  mention  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union,  with  headquarters  at  Honolulu, 
which  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Hands 
Around  the  Pacific  Club,  'an  informal 
organization  which  had  as  its  sole  ob- 
jective the  fostering  of  acquaintance- 
ship and  friendly  relations  among  the 
nations  bordering  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.' 

"It  was  especially  by  the  efforts  of 
Alexander  Hume  Ford  that  this  society 
has  grown  to  become  the  Pan- Pacific 
Union  of  today,  which,  while  its  in- 
fluence and  sphere  of  action  should  not 
be  over-estimated,  it  seems  to  us,  has 
done  and  is  doing  much  to  establish 
connections  between  all  those  com- 
munities directly  interested  in  the  many 
problems  of  the  Pacific.  Under  the 
auspices  of  the  Union  several  confer- 
ences have  already  been  held,  where 
delegates  from  Japan,  the  U.  S.  A., 
China,  the  Philippines,  French  Indo- 
China,  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  etc.,  have 
met  and  discussed  matters  of  mutual 
interest,  and  although  we  realize  that 
the  direct  practical  results  of  such  con- 
ferences are  not  so  very  important,  they 
are  a  great  help  in  making  the  com- 
munities better  known  to  each  other 
and  if  the  Governments  concerned  avail 
themselves  of  the  splendid  opportunity 
such  conferences  offer  for  organizing 
exhibitions  and  the  holding  of  lectures, 
the  expenses  incurred  by  sending  an 
official  delegation  would  be  fully  justi- 
fied, and  it  would  become  evident  that 
the  moral  benefit  accruing  therefrom 
would  prove  very  valuable  also  as  re- 
gards the  establishing  of  new  business 
connections. 

"To  give  an  idea  of  the  aims  and 
activities  of  the  said  Union  we  reprint 
here  a  few  paragraphs  from  its  charter, 


as  published  in  the  Union's  fortnightly 
Bulletin:        *      *  * 

"So  far  for  the  aims  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union.  Although  we  consider  it 
wise  to  take  the  high-toned  and  very 
enthusiastic  reports  contained  in  the 
above  mentioned  Bulletin  with  a  grain 
of  salt,  this  movement  towards  a  closer 
cooperation  of  the  Pacific  Lands  has 
our  full  sympathy  and  to  no  small  ex- 
tent it  is  also  due  to  the  Union's  litera- 
ture that  we  took  up  the  matter  of  co- 
operation, especially  among  the  Malay- 
sian communities  which  do  not  directly 
border  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  though 
they  are  keenly  interested  in  its  prob- 
lems, and  entered  upon  writing  this 
article. 

Governments  Slow  to  Act 

"We  have  seen  the  state  of  affairs 
as  to  the  present,  and  wish  to  urge  the 
Governments  as  well  as  private  enter- 
prise to  continue  along  the  same  lines, 
at  the  same  time  recommending  that  yet 
more  energy  be  expended. 

"As  far  as  the  Dutch  East  Indies 
are  concerned  there  are  instances  that 
a  more  ready  response  should  have  been 
made  to  the  call  of  other  communities 
and  with  a  little  foresight  and  a  little 
planning,  benefits  in  the  way  of  pub- 
licity could  have  been  obtained  for  these 
countries  if  a  good  use  had  been  made 
of  the  opportunities  offered.  It  seems 
that  the  cumbrous  machine  of  govern- 
ment is  rather  slow  in  adapting  itself 
to  the  changing  conditions  and  that  in 
some  quarters  there  is  still  a  tendency 
to  fight  shy  of  a  well-directed  publicity 
campaign  abroad  and  of  a  systematic 
effort  towards  cooperation  with  the 
other  Malaysian  lands. 

"The  sooner  this  attitude  of  mind 
changes  the  better,  as  in  this  part  of 
the  world  cooperation  amongst  the 
European  and  educated  Oriental  com- 
munities is  the  sole  medium  of  solving 
many  problems  of  today  and  the  even 
more  numerous  of  the  near  future, 
along  peaceful  lines. 
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The  Pan-Pacific  Movement  in  Australia 

{From  Melbourne  Herald,  August  17,  1923.) 


The  Prime  Minister,  the  Right  Hon- 
orable S.  M.  Bruce,  M.M.P.,  has  accept- 
ed the  Honorary  Presidency  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union  and  will  co-operate  with 
that  body  in  its  work.  Only  the  heads 
of  Pacific  countries  may  become  Honor- 
ary Presidents  of  the  Union  and  several 
Australian  Prime  Ministers,  including 
Mr.  Hughes,  have  held  the  position. 

Mr.  Alexander  Hume  Ford,  Director 
of  the  Union,  called  on  the  Prime  Min- 
ister yesterday  with  the  request  of  the 
Union  that  he  serve  as  an  Honorary 
President.  The  Prime  Minister  ac- 
cepted and  his  inauguration  will  take 
place  in  a  number  of  Pacific  cities  on 
September  17th,  now  being  observed  in 
many  Pacific  countries  as  Balboa  or 
Pan-Pacific  Day,  this  being  the  anni- 
versary of  the  discovery  of  the  Pacific 
by  Balboa  in  1513. 

Flag  Presentation 

The  Prime  Minister  will  present  the 
Union  with  a  flag  of  Australia,  and  this 
will  be  formally  received  at  the  opening 
of  the  Pan-Pacific  Food  Conservation 
Conference  in  Honolulu  next  July.  It  has 
always  been  customary  to  open  Confer- 
ences in  Honolulu,  which  is  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Union,  with  a  pageant  of  all 
the  flags  of  all  Pacific  countries,  the  con- 
ferences being  held  in  the  old  throne 
room  of  the  Hawaiian  kings,  the  chair- 
man occupying  the  throne.  The  late 
President  Harding,  one  of  the  honorary 
heads  of  the  Union,  and  worker  in  the 
ranks,  when  he  visited  Hawaii,  sent  a 
great  silken  American  flag  that  was 
presented  at  the  opening  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Press  Conference,  and  this  was 
followed  by  the  peoples  of  all  Pacific 
races  with  their  flags,  and  in  native 
costume  as  a  guard  of  honor.  Each  of 
the  fifty  state  flags  borne  by  native  sons 
added  to  the  effect.  At  the  educa- 
tional congress  the  flags  of  Japan  and 


New  Zealand  were  formally  received 
in  like  manner,  sent  by  Prince  Toku- 
gawa  and  Premier  Massey.  At  the 
commercial  conference  last  year  the 
King  of  Siam,  Rama  VII,  and  the 
Canadian  Prime  Minister,  McKenzie 
King,  presented  their  flags  through 
special  representatives  to  the  confer- 
ence, and  next  year  it  is  expected  that 
the  delegates  from  Australia  will  pre- 
sent their  flag,  and  that  this  will  open 
the  conference.  It  is  hoped  that  Aus- 
tralian state  flags  will  follow  the  na- 
tional banner. 

The  annual  ceremony  of  the  presen- 
tation of  the  flags  of  the  Pacific  was 
inaugurated  by  the  late  Queen  Liliuoka- 
lani  on  the  400th  anniversary  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Pacific  by  Balboa.  The 
exiled  queen  returned  to  her  old  palace 
which  she  had  left  21  years  before  as  a 
prisoner,  occupying  her  throne  once 
more  after  an  absence  of  two  decades. 
Thousands  of  peoples  of  all  Pacific 
races  marched  by  her  bearing  their  na- 
tional flags,  and  that  night  the  first, 
annual  Pan-Pacific  Day  banquet  was 
held  and  a  speaker  from  each  Pacific 
land  told  why  his  country  wished  friend- 
ly relations  with  the  other  lands  of  the 
Pacific.  Today  in  many  Pacific  citie* 
Balboa  Day  is  observed  by  such  gather- 
ings. 

Visual  Aids  to  Understanding 

The  Prime  Minister  will  follow  the 
precedent  established,  and  present  the 
Pan-Pacific  library  in  Hawaii  with  an 
autographed  edition  of  a  history  of 
Australia.  These  books  are  used  by 
the  school  children  and  college  students, 
who  compete  for  the  annual  prizes 
offered  by  the  Union  for  the  best  2000- 
word  description  of  a  leading  historical 
incident  in  the  life  of  a  Pacific  nation. 
On  Saturdays  in  Honolulu  motion  pic- 
tures are  shown  free  at  the  theaters 
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depicting  life  in  one  of  the  Pacific  lands. 
Japan  and  other  countries  are  following 
this  plan  of  offering  prizes  in  the 
schools  for  essays  on  Pacific  lands,  and 
in  having  the  films  of  Pacific  indus- 
tries shown  to  the  pupils — the  King  of 
Siam  is  having  an  American  movie  man 
make  a  series  of  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial films  that  will  be  shown  at  the 
next  Pan-Pacific  Conference,  and  then 
loaned  around  the  Pacific,  it  is  hoped  by 
the  Union  that  Australia  may  also  co- 
operate with  the  loan  of  films  for  circu- 
lation. 

Pan-Pacific  League  of  Nations 

With  regard  to  discussing  possibili- 
ties of  a  Pan-Pacific  League  of  Nations, 
the  Prime  Minister  will  make  no  ini- 
tiatory move  until  he  returns  from  the 
Empire  Conference.  An  entirely  local 
Pan-Pacific  League  without  the  mother 
country  to  approve  and  legalize  its 
agreements  would  of  necessity  be  ex- 
tremely narrow  in  its  scope,  and  though 
it  might  serve  to  inaugurate  a  greater 
and  wider  movement  in  the  future,  a 
firmer  basis  would  perhaps  be  a  surer 
foundation  for  success. 

It  is  possible  that  ways  and  means  of 
calling  a  conference  to  discuss  the  pos- 
sible formation  of  a  Pan-Pacific  League 
of  Nations  may  be  taken  up  next  July 
at  the  Pan-Pacific  Food  Conservation 
Conference,  as  a  number  of  international 
lawyers  from  Pacific  lands  are  expected 
to  be  in  attendance  to  guide  the  Fishery 
men  in  their  work  toward  securing  the 
protection  and  conservation  of  fish  in 
Pacific  waters.  These  legal  lights  might 
also  give  able  opinions  on  the  possible 
scope  which  a  Pan-Pacific  League  of 
Nations  might  enjoy. 

Interview  With  Director  Ford 

Speaking  of  the  work  of  the  Union, 
Alexander  Hume  Ford,  its  Director, 
said,  "Our  first  conference  was  held 
in  Honolulu  in  1911  at  the  suggestion 
of  an  Australian,  who  later  attended  as 
a  delegate.  Honolulu  was  chosen  at 
that  time  as  the  central  work  shop  of 


the  Pan-Pacific  Union  because  of  its 
convenient  position  at  the  crossroads  of 
the  Pacific,  and  for  that  reason  I  made 
it  my  home.  Australia  was  the  first 
country  after  Hawaii  to  appropriate  to- 
ward the  calling  of  our  conferences,  and 
New  Zealand  second,  America  being 
third. 

These  funds  were  used  by  the 
Union  in  the  expense  of  calling  and  act- 
ing as  host  at  the  Pan-Pacific  Scien- 
tific Conference  three  years  ago.  Since 
then,  China,  Siam  and  other  Pacific 
lands  have  contributed  funds,  but  the 
citizens  of  Hawaii  still  provide  the  bulk 
of  the  annual  expenses,  a  number  of  the 
directors  of  the  Union,  including  our 
Chinese  and  Japanese  trustees  contribut- 
ing a  thousand  dollars  each.  So  that 
while  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  is  an  un- 
official international  organization,  its 
funds  come  from  both  governments  and 
private  citizens. 

In  many  Pacific  countries  there  are 
strong  Pan-Pacific  Associations  affiliat- 
ed with  the  Unions.  In  Tokio  there  is 
a  Pan-Pacific  luncheon  held  weekly  at 
the  leading  hotel;  over  a  hundred  lead- 
ing men  from  Pacific  lands  attend  and 
discuss  co-operative  methods  in  a  friend- 
ly manner.  A  few  months  ago  I  was 
present  at  one  of  these  luncheons  when 
it  was  announced  that  the  Australian 
Prime  Minister  had  suggested  the  for- 
mation of  a  Pan-Pacific  League  of  Na- 
tions. This  was  taken  up  enthusiastical- 
ly all  over  Japan  and  a  cable  of  approval 
sent  to  the  Prime  Minister  from  the 
Pan-Pacific  Association  in  Japan  of 
which  Prince  Tokugawa  is  president. 
A  week  later  the  first  Australian  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  to  visit  Japan  arrived 
in  the  person  of  the  Honorable  Walter 
Markes.  He  was  secured  as  a  speaker 
by  the  Pan-Pacific  Association  and  re- 
ceived a  welcome  seldom  accorded  a 
foreigner  travelling  in  a  private  capacity. 
Japan  held  no  secrets  from  him  and  his 
visit  began,  I  believe,  the  cementing  .of 
a  lasting  friendship  and  feeling  of  trust. 
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Dr.  I.  Mori  and  Alexander  Hume  Ford  in  Japan 

(Interview  with  Dr.  Mori  in  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  August  25,  1923) 


IN  March  last  Dr.  I.  Mori,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Pah-Pacific  Union, 
his  wife,  and  Mr-  Alexander  Hume 
Ford,  Director  of  the  Organization,  left 
Honolulu  for  Japan.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Mori's  purpose  in  visiting  Japan  was 
one  of  pleasure,  they  not  having  been 
there  for  some  six  years.  Inasmuch  as 
Mr.  Ford  wished,  while  in  Japan,  to  do 
everything  possible  to  stimulate  the  in- 
terest of  the  prominent  citizens  of  that 
country  in  the  Conservation  Con- 
ference which  is  to  be  held  in  Honolulu 
in  July,  1924,  Dr.  Mori  accompanied 
him  while  he  was  in  Japan  and  also 
went  with  him  to  Korea.  Dr.  Mori's 
familiarity  with  the  language  and  also 
his  wide  acquaintanceship  among  the 
prominent  Government  officials  and 
business  men  of  Japan  enabled  him  to 
render  very  valuable  assistance  to  Mr. 
Ford  in  connection  with  the  details  of 
his  mission.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mori  have 
just  returned  to  Honolulu.  He  speaks 
in  a  very  interesting  way  of  the  recep- 
tion which  was  given  himself  and  Mr. 
Ford,  and  also  of  his  impressions  of  the 
attitude  of  leading  Japanese  on  a  num- 
ber of  questions  which  are  of  interest 
to  the  Islands.  A  statement  from  Dr. 
Mori  follows: 
Mori  and  Ford  Warmly  Welcomed 
in  Japan 

"Mr.  Ford  and  I  were  warmly  wel- 
comed in  Japan-  During  the  first  month 
we  had  dinner  and  luncheon  almost 
every  day  with  prominent  groups  in- 
terested in  the  Pan-Pacific  movement. 
The  second  day  after  our  arrival  Prince 
Tokugawa  held  a  reception  for  us 
which  was  attended  by  the  most  prom- 
inent members  of  the  House  of  Peers 
and  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in 
addition  to  many  influential  business 
men,  the  whole  aggregating  one  hundred 
or  more  persons.    On  this  occasion  we 


talked  about  the  ideals  and  purposes  of 
the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  emphasizing 
three  points  in  particular:  First,  our 
desire  that  next  year  Japan  should  send 
a  strong  delegation  to  our  Conservation 
Conference;  second,  that  it  was  desir- 
able to  organize  a  club  comprising  those 
who  were  interested  in  the  Pan-Pacific 
movement,  and  that  the  members  of  this 
club  should  assemble  at  a  regular  week- 
ly luncheon  similar  to  the  practice  in 
Honolulu ;  and  third,  to  solicit  for  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union  the  official  financial 
support  of  Japan. 

"In  respect  to  these  matters  it  was 
decided  to  recommend  that  a  strong 
delegation  of  representative  people  in- 
terested in  the  conservation  problems  of 
the  Pacific  be  sent  to  the  conference; 
that  Mr.  Ford  be  requested  to  organize 
a  weekly  luncheon  club  in  his  way  and 
to  try  it  out ;  and  that  a  special  commit- 
tee be  appointed  to  consider  the  matter 
of  giving  financial  aid  to  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union.  In  this  matter  of  financial  aid 
we  found  that  practically  all  of  the  per- 
sons present  who  had  ever  attended 
Pan-Pacific  conferences  in  Honolulu  as 
delegates  were  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
proposal  that  steps  be  taken  to  induce 
the  Japanese  Government  to  get  behind 
the  Union.  While  aid  from  this  source 
cannot  be  expected  this  year,  neverthe- 
less I  feel  that  after  Mr.  Y.  Kawai,  the 
Chief  Secretary  of  the  House  of  Peers, 
has  gained  first  hand  knowledge  of  the 
work  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  as  he 
will  have  opportunity  of  doing  next 
summer  inasmuch  as  he  will  attend  the 
Conservation  Conference,  that  a  bill  in 
support  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  will 
be  introduced  in  the  Diet  and  that  it 
will  receive  favorable  consideration.  Mr. 
Kawai  is  an  important  man  and  is  in  a 
position  to  assist  very  greatly  in  secur- 
ing favorable  action  on  the  proposal. 
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Pan-Pacific  Clubs  Organize 

Mr.  Ford  took  up  the  matter  of  the 
weekly  luncheons  at  once.  Some  three 
hundred  invitations  were  sent  out  to 
prominent  people  inviting  them  to  at- 
tend the  first  luncheon;  about  half  re- 
sponded. Among  the  speakers  at  this 
first  club  luncheon  were  Viscount  Goto, 
Mayor  of  Tokyo  at  that  time;  Mr.  Y. 
Kamada,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction ; 
the  Minister  from  Mexico;  Mr.  Wong, 
Chinese  Minister  to  Japan;  Mr.  Phelps, 
president  of  the  American  Association  in 
Japan;  and  Mr.  Wilson,  charge  d'af- 
faires of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  Ford  and  I  also  spoke.  At 
that  meeting  the  decision  was  reached 
to  continue  the  weekly  luncheons. 
Viscount  M.  Inouye  accepted  the  ac- 
tive presidency  of  the  club,  while 
Prince  Tokugawa  accepted  the  honor- 
ary presidency.  This  luncheon,  which 
was  carried  forward  in  the  same  demo- 
cratic fashion  as  similar  Pan-Pacific 
luncheons  in  Honolulu,  wa^  unique  in 
Japan  for  heretofore  luncheons  in  Japan 
were  usually  very  formal,  very  long, 
and  very  expensive,  while  this  lasted  but 
one  hour  and  cost  but  seventy-five  cents. 
Just  before  my  return  I  attended  the 
club  luncheon  again  and  found  that  in 
the  interval  they  had  been  meeting  re- 
gularly, about  one  hundred  persons  being 
present  on  each  occasion,  and  that  all 
seemed  thoroughly  satisfied  with  this 
new  venture. 

"We  organized  a  similar  luncheon 
club  in  Osaka,  and  then  went  on  to 
Korea. 

Our  Visit* to  Korea 

Our  purpose  in  Korea  was  to  amal- 
gamate two  Pan-Pacific  Clubs  in  Seoul. 
For  a  considerable  time  one  of  these 
clubs  has  comprised  only  Koreans  in  its 
membership,  while  the  membership  of 
the  other  club  has  consisted  only  of 
Japanese.  The  constraint  between  the 
two  clubs  being  contrary  to  the  Pan- 
Pacific  spirit.  Prince  Tokugawa  asked 
us  to  see  if  it  were  not  possible  to 


eliminate  the  differences  between  the 
two  groups  and  effect  an  amalgamation. 
It  was  our  intention  to  work  through 
Mr.  H.  Heung-Wo  Cynn,  who  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Pan-Pacific  Educational 
Conference  and  made  a  deep  impression, 
but  he  had  departed  for  Tokyo  and  we 
missed  him,  but  we  saw  Marquis  Park, 
President  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Club  of 
the  Korean  group.  When  we  made  our 
proposal  to  him  and  gave  him  the  rea- 
sons for  our  recommendation  he  accept- 
ed the  idea  but  the  younger  Korean 
members  of  the  Club  were  reluctant. 
We  found  the  Japanese  Club  entirely 
willing. 

We  then  got  together  in  a  little 
group  Consul-General  Miller  of  the 
United  States,  the  British  Consul, 
the  former  Russian  Consul,  a  Canadian 
physician,  and  Dr.  Oh  of  the  Korean 
Hospital,  who  is  a  progressive  man,  and 
presented  the  idea  to  them  with  the 
result  that  they  consented  to  help  us. 
We  called  a  joint  luncheon  for  the  next 
day  at  the  Bankers1  Club.  We  had 
about  fifty  present,  the  Korean  and 
Japanese  Clubs  contributing  an  equal 
number,  with  an  additional  group 
drawn  in  from  the  outside.  The  result 
of  the  luncheon  conference  was  the  de- 
cision to  amalgamate.  Marquis  Park 
was  elected  President  of  the  new  Pan- 
Pacific  Club,  while  a  trustee  from  each 
race  was  appointed, — one  from  the 
American  people,  one  from  the  Cana- 
dian, one  from  the  Korean,  one  from 
the  Japanese,  and  one  representing  the 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  groups. 
After  I  left  Korea  and  returned  to 
Japan  I  received  a  letter  from  Baron 
Saito,  Governor-General  of  Korea,  ex- 
pressing his  approval  of  the  amalgama- 
tion and  stating  that  the  new  associa- 
tion is  doing  well. 

This  terminated  the  joint  activities 
of  Mr.  Ford  and  myself.  He  went  on 
to  China  while  I  returned  to  Tokyo.  I 
tried  to  persuade  him  not  to  go  to  China 
because  of  chaotic  conditions  and  be- 
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cause  of  personal  danger  from  the 
bandits.  Mr.  Ford,  however,  replied 
that  he  would  go  ahead  as  he  rather 
liked  the  idea  of  being  kidnapped  for 
that  would  give  him  an  opportunity  to 
organize  another  Pan-Pacific  Club. 

Luncheon  in  Honor  of  Ambassador 
Woods 

Three  days  before  I  left  Tokyo  Prince 
Tokugawa  called  a  Pan-Pacific  Union 
luncheon  at  his  official  residence,  at 
which  Mr.  Silas  Woods,  the  new  Am- 
bassador from  the  United  States,  was 
the  honor  guest.  Prince  Tokugawa 
spoke  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  and  its 
activities,  strongly  endorsing  the  idea. 
Ambassador  Woods  stated  that  the  re- 
lations between  United  States  and  Japan 
had  never  been  so  cordial  as  at  present. 
He  also  expressed  himself  as  being  very 
favorable  to  the  idea  back  of  the  work 
of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union. 

Japanese  Interested  in  Problems  of 
Hawaii 

While  in  Japan  I  attended  two  or 
three  meetings  of  the  organization  that 
Viscount  Shibuzawa  is  particularly  in- 
terested in,  namely  the  American- Japan- 
ese Relations  Committee.  I  found  the 
members  very  much  interested  in  prob- 
lems relating  to  the  Japanese  in  Hawaii, 
especially  matters  having  to  do  with  the 
labor  question,  the  school  situation,  and 
the  question  of  dual  citizenship.  I  talk- 
ed to  them  for  an  hour  or  more  about 
these  matters,  and  answered  a  number 
of  questions  which  were  put  to  me.  I 
feel  confident  that  a  bill  will  be  pre- 
sented when  the  Diet  convenes  in  De- 
cember which  will  eliminate  the  em- 
barrassment that  grows  out  of  the  status 
of  dual  citizenship  which  exists  among 
those  born  in  the  United  States  of  Jap- 
anese parents.  The  bill  will  permit  the 
individual,  irrespective  of  age,  to  re- 
nounce his  Japanese  citizenship. 

"They  know  very  little  in  Japan  about 
the  discussion  which  we  have  been  hav- 
ing in  the  Islands  relative  to  the  lan- 


guage school  situation,  but  most  of  the 
progressive  men  with  wrhom  I  talked 
think  it  better  for  the  Japanese  in  this 
Territory  to  do  what  the  Territory  de- 
sires to  have  done  in  the  matter  because 
the  young  people  here  are  American 
citizens  and  have  no  intention  of  leav- 
ing the  United  States.  I  find  that  the 
more  thoughtful  persons  of  Japan  feel 
that  in  this  controversy  the  parents  of 
the  children  born  in  America  should 
recede  from  their  position  in  fiver  of 
the  future  well-being  of  the  children 
themselves. 

"Regarding  the  labor  problems, — I 
found  that  they  were  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  details  of  the  last  strike. 
They,  however,  have  not  taken  the  mat- 
ter of  the  proposed  bill  in  Congress, 
whereby  Oriental  laborers  shall  be 
brought  into  Hawaii,  very  seriously,  for 
no  one  there  feels  that  it  will  be  made 
a  law.  I  found  wherever  I  went  in 
Japan  that  the  thoughtful  citizens  of 
that  country  are  particularly  desirous 
that  the  United  States  shall  understand 
Japan,  and  that  they  are  likewise 
solicitous  that  the  United  States  form 
no  erroneous  opinion  as  to  the  power 
of  the  militaristic  party,  which  is  now 
numerically  very  much  in  the  minority 
and  likewise  losing  ground  rapidly. 

The  Imperial  Garden  Party 

"While  in  Tok?o  Mr.  Ford  and  I  re- 
ceived an  unusual  honor  in  having  been 
invited  by  the  Emperor  and  Enfpress 
of  Japan  to  attend  a  garden  party  at 
the  Imperial  Gardens,  an  annual  affair 
which  is  held  during  cherry  blossom 
season  and  which  is  attended  by  some 
three  thousand  or  more  persons.  It  is 
quite  an  exception  for  invitations  to  be 
sent  to  people  who  have  no  official  rank 
or  title.  On  this  occasion  there  were 
very  few  persons  present  who  did  not 
belong  among  the  dignitaries.  Mr. 
Ford  and  I,  therefore,  appreciated  par- 
ticularly this  opportunity  of  being  pre- 
sent and  of  witnessing  the  beautiful 
ceremonies  performed  on  that  occasion." 
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THE  PAN-PACIFIC  UNION 


An  organization  not  in  any  way  an  agency  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  other  Pacific  Government,  but  having  their  good-will  in  bringing 
about  friendly  and  unofficial  gatherings  of  the  leaders  from  the  peoples  of 
Pacific  lands  in  different  lines  of  thought  and  action  that  there  may  grow 
throughout  the  Pacific  area  better  understanding  with  real  cooperation  for  the 
advancement  of  the  interests  of  all  Pacific  peoples. 

The  invitations  to  participate  in  the  Pan-Pacific  Conferences  are  forwarded 
through  Federal  or  other  channels,  and  Government  appropriations  are  some- 
times made  to  aid  these,  but  the  Conferences  are  held  entirely  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Union  and  not  under  those  of  any  government.  An  entire  freedom  of 
discussion  exists  that  would  be  difficult  to  secure  at  an  official  conference  or  at 
one  called  in  an  official  manner.  Affiliated  or  working  with  the  Union  are  Edu- 
cational and  Scientific  bodies,  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  kindred  bodies,  striv- 
ing for  the  advancement  of  Pacific  Communities,  and  for  a  greater  cooperation 
among  and  between  the  people  of  all  races  in  Pacific  lands.  Its  central  office  is 
in  Honolulu  at  the  ocean  crossroads. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  is  incorporated  with  an  International  Board  of 
Trustees,  representing  the  different  races  of  the  Pacific. 

The  following  are  the  main  objects  set  forth  in  the  charter  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union: 

1.  To  call  in  conference  delegates  from  all  Pacific  peoples  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  and  furthering  the  interests  common  to  Pacific  nations. 

2.  To  maintain  in  Hawaii  and  other  Pacific  lands  bureaus  of  information 
and  education  concerning  matters  of  interest  to  the  people  of  the  Pacific,  and  to 
disseminate  to  the  world  information  of  every  kind  of  progress  and  opportunity 
in  Pacific  lands,  and  to  promote  the  comfort  and  interests  of  all  visitors. 

3.  To  aid  and  assist  those  in  all  Pacific  communities  to  better  understand 
each  other,  and  to  work  together  for  the  furtherance  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
land  of  their  adoption,  and,  through  them,  to  spread  abroad  about  the  Pacific 
the  friendly  spirit  of  inter-racial  cooperation. 

4.  To  assist  and  to  aid  the  different  races  in  lands  of  the  Pacific  to  co- 
operate in  local  fairs,  to  raise  produce,  and  to  create  home  manufactured  goods. 

5.  To  own  real  estate,  erect  buildings  needed  for  housing  exhibits,  pro- 
vided and  maintained  by  the  respective  local  committees. 

6.  To  maintain  a  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Museum,  and  Art  Gallery. 

7.  To  create  dioramas,  gather  exhibits,  books  and  other  Pan-Pacific  material 
of  educational  or  instructive  value. 

8.  To  promote  and  conduct  a  Pan-Pacific  Exposition  of  the  handicrafts  of 
the  Pacific  peoples,  of  their  works  of  art,  and  scenic  dioramas  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful bits  of  Pacific  lands,  or  illustrating  great  Pacific  industries. 

9.  To  establish  and  maintain  a  permanent  college  and  "clearing  house"  of 
information  (printed  and  otherwise)  concerning  the  lands,  commerce,  peoples, 
and  trade  opportunities  in  countries  of  the  Pacific,  creating  libraries  of  commer- 
cial knowledge,  and  training  men  in  this  commercial  knowledge  of  Pacific  lands. 

10.  To  secure  the  cooperation  and  support  of  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments, chambers  of  commerce,  city  governments,  and  of  individuals. 

11.  To  enlist  for  this  work  of  publicity  in  behalf  of  Alaska,  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines,  Federal  aid  and  financial  support,  as  well  as 
similar  cooperation  and  support  from  all  Pacific  governments. 

12.  To  bring  all  nations  and  peoples  about  the  Pacific  Ocean  into  closer 
friendly  and  commercial  contact  and  relationship. 
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The  Pan-Pacific  Food  Conservation 

Conference 

Honolulu,  July  3 1 -August  14.  1924 


More  seriously  than  any  other  gather- 
ing called  by  the  Pan  Pacific  Union, 
since  its  first  Conference  in  191 1,  the 
countries  about  the  great  ocean  are  con- 
sidering the  Pan-Pacific  Food  Conserva- 
tion Conference,  convening  in  Honolulu, 
Thursday,  July  31,  to  Thursday,  August 
14,  1924. 

The  calling  of  this  conference  was 
unanimously  recommended  by  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Commercial  Conference,  dele- 
gates from  every  Pacific  country  voting. 
Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States, 
did  much  to  assist  in  drawing  up  the 
agenda,  and  this  world-known  entomo- 
logist is  the  temporary  chairman  who 
will  open  the  conference  when  it  con- 
venes and  is  turned  over  to  the  dele- 
gates next  July  by  the  Governor  of 
Hawaii,  Hon.  Wallace  R.  Farrington, 
President  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union. 

The  conference  sessions  will  be  held 
in  the  Territorial  Executive  Building, 
the  old  Iolani  Palace,  and  the  chairman 
will,  for  the  time  being,  occupy  the 
actual  throne  of  the  ancient  Hawaiian 
monarchy.  Here  in  the  center  of  the 
Pacific  where  all  races  meet  and  mingle 
in  perfect  harmony  and  goodwill,  the 
delegates  from  each  Pacific  country 
will  find  men  of  their  own  race  ready 
and  glad  to  welcome  them.  The  local 
committee  will  entertain  the  delegates, 
the  Chinese  community  one  day,  the 
Japanese  another,  then  the  Koreans,  the 
Filipinos,  the  Americans,  the  Canadians, 
the  Hawaiians,  and  the  Anzaconians  or 
Australasians  living  in  Hawaii. 

Each  day's  entertainment  will  be 
typical  of  the  race  entertaining,  but  so 
far  as  possible  the  Pan-Pacific  rule  of 
seating  no  two  delegates  of  the  same 


race  next  to  each  other  will  be  follow- 
ed. In  this  way  there  is  a  mingling  of 
men  that  brings  about  true  inter-racial 
understanding  and  friendship. 

There  will  be  a  trip  to  the  ever- 
living  fires  of  the  Volcano  of  Kilauea, 
and  visits  to  the  sugar  and  pineapple 
plantations.  Native  Hawaiians  will 
receive  the  delegates  to  the  Fisheries 
section  of  the  conference  and  show 
them  the  ancient  haunts  of  native  fish 
and  where  the  wondrous  seaweeds  of 
Hawaii  on  which  the  fish  feed  are  to 
be  found.  They  hope  that  by  the  aid 
of  science  the  wonderful  fish-ponds  of 
their  fathers,  still  in  good  state  of  re- 
pair, may  once  more  be  made  to  feed 
the  entire  population  of  Hawaii.  This 
was  done  a  hundred  years  ago  when 
Hawaii  maintained  twice  the  popula- 
tion of  today  and  the  old  Hawaiians 
conducted  their  fishing  and  fish  ponds 
on  a  scientific  basis,  well  understood 
by  themselves. 

The  scientists  of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Planters'  Experiment  Station  will  espe- 
cially look  after  the  delegates,  and  in 
this  they  will  have  the  assistance  of 
members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Hawaii,  which  is  the  Territorial 
Agricultural  Institution.  Honolulu,  be- 
ing the  scentific  service  station  of  the 
Pacific,  will  be  well  able  to  look  after 
the  best  interests  of  a  Pan-Pacific  Food 
Conservation  Conference. 

It  is  probable  that  considerably  more 
than  a  hundred  delegates  from  Pan- 
Pacific  countries  will  attend  this  con- 
ference. 

Japan  has  taken  a  deep  interest  and 
at  the  time  of  the  earthquake  was 
selecting  her  delegation  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  a  dozen  or  more  of  her 
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leading  Food  Conservation  authorities 
would  prepare  themselves  and  be  in  at- 
tendance. It  is  still  expected  that  Japan 
will  be  well  represented. 

It  is  hoped  and  expected  that  each 
Pacific  country  will  send  at  least  one 
delegate,  a  recognized  authority,  on 
each  of  the  ten  subjects  to  be  discussed 
at  the  Conference,  and  that  these  begin 
at  once  the  gathering  of  data,  prepara- 
tion of  papers,  and  correspondence  with 
tentative  delegates  of  their  own  groups 
from  other  Pacific  countries.  To  fa- 
cilitate this,  a  list  of  those  so  far  in- 
vited from  Pacific  lands  (especially  the 
Orient  and  Australasia)  is  submitted 
with  this  report.  The  large  majority  of 
these  expect  to  attend  the  conference, 
and  are  preparing  themselves. 

The  Hon.  Wallace  R.  Farrington, 
Governor  of  Hawaii,  and  President  of 
the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  is  now  in  Wash- 
ington and  will  take  up  there  the  matter 
of- American  representation  and  will  be 
followed  shortly  by  the  Director  of  the 
Union,  who  having  returned  from  a 
visit  to  the  rest  of  the  Pacific,  will  now 
visit  the  United  States  and  Canada  to 
confer  in  these  countries  with  the  dele- 
gates who  are  to  attend. 

Many  American  conservation  author- 
ities have  already  signified  their  inten- 
tion of  attending  the  conference.  A 
party  of  twenty-three  of  these  distin- 
guished scientists  interested  in  fish  and 
fish  food  in  the  Pacific  are  planning 
an  18-rhonth  research  tour  of  the 
Pacific,  and  will  attend  the  Conference 
as  a  part  of  the  Fisheries  section  which 
Dr.  Barton  Warren  Evermann  of  the 
California  Academy  of  Sciences  is  or- 
ganizing. 

This  will  be  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant sections  of  the  conference,  as  it  is 
probable  that  every  country  of  the 
Pacific  will  send  its  fishery  experts  and 
the  Union  is  inviting  at  least  one  legal 
authority  on  International  Law  from 
each  Pacific  land  to  attend  the  Confer- 
ence, prepared,  among  other  things,  to 


confer  with  the  Fisheries  group  as  to 
the  ways  and  means  of  securing  interna- 
tional agreement  for  the  conservation, 
protection  and  propagation  of  fish  in 
the  entire  Pacific  area.  The  possibility 
of  prpmoting  a  tentative  Pan-Pacific 
League  of  Nations  may  even  be  discuss- 
ed informally,  a  league  with  perhaps 
limited  powers,  but  with  authority  to 
legislate  for  the  conservation  of  national 
resources  in  the  Pacific  area.  This  is 
suggested  by  one  of  the  honorary  presi- 
dents of  the  Union,  the  Hon.  S.  M. 
Bruce,  Prime  Minister  of  Australia. 

China,  aroused  by  frequent  famine  to 
the  importance  of  conservation  of  food 
and  the  need  for  construction  of  road- 
ways for  its  transportation,  will  prob- 
ably send  a  full  complement  of  Chinese 
delegates  to  participate  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  each  of  the  groups,  besides  a 
number  of  foreign  scientists  who  intend 
to  attend  the  conference  from  Chinese 
universities. 

The  Filipino  leaders  have  given  as- 
surance, approved  by  the  Governor  Gen- 
eral, that  they  will  send  a  complement 
of  Filipino  scientists,  splendidly  capable 
of  participating  in  the  several  group 
discussions,  as  well  as  several  American 
food  conservation  authorities  who  have 
long  made  the  Philippines  their  home 
and  place  of  study. 

Siam  expects  to  be  well  represented 
at  the  conference  both  by  Siamese 
scientists  and  by  men  of  ability  employ- 
ed in  Siam  on  food  conservation  work. 
Prominent  among  these  is  Dr.  Hugh 
M.  Smith,  who  for  thirty  years  headed 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  and  ie 
now  organizing  the  Fishery  Bureau  of 
Siam.  Motion  pictures  of  the  Fishery*, 
Agricultural,  and  Manufacturing  indus- 
tries of  Siam,  are  being  made  and  will 
be  shown  at  the  conference  in  Hono- 
lulu. The  Philippines  expect  to  send 
similar  films,  and  probably  Japan.  Can- 
ada, Australia  and  Java  will  do  the 
<ame. 
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Malay  it  is  hoped  will  send  delegates 
and  it  is  probable  that  she  will  be  re- 
presented and  that  Borneo  and  New 
Guinea  will  have  at  least  one  delegate 
each  at  the  Conference.  The  Nether- 
lands East  Indies  expects  to  send  dele- 
gates and  the  Sugar  Planters'  Society 
of  Java  will  be  represented. 

From  Australia  and  New  Zealand  it 
is  expected  that  a  strong  delegation  will 
be  in  attendance.  Several  have  already 
accepted  invitations,  and  the  matter  of 
other  representation  is  now  before  the 
State  and  Federal  governments. 

At  the  Second  Pan-Pacific  Science 
Conference,  held  in  Sydney  and  Mel- 
bourne during  August  and  September 
of  1923,  many  promises  of  attendance 
were  made  to  the  Director  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union,  who  was  one  of  the  in- 
vited delegates  to  this  second  science 
conference,  called  by  the  National  Re- 
search Council  of  Australia,  the  first 
having  been  called  in  Honolulu  by  the 
Pan- Pacific  Union  three  years  ago. 

It  is  hoped  that  Samoa,  Tahiti,  and 
Indo-China  will  be  represented.  The 
Governor-General  of  Fiji  hopes  that  his 
Colony  will  be  able  to  be  well  represent- 
ed, and  will  give  his  full  cooperation. 

In  Hawaii  the  Food  Conservation 
delegates  are  already  at  work  preparing 
to  meet  those  who  come.  Canada,  the 
United  States,  and  Latin  America,  are 
preparing  their  lists  of  delegates,  and 
there  may  be  visitors  from  even  farther 
abroad. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Conferences  are  un- 
official in  character,  although  appro- 
priations are  often  made  by  different 
Pacific  countries  to  assist  the  gathering 
of  these  leaders  in  various  lines  of 
thought  and  action  from  Pacific  lands. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  that  each  group,  once  called  to- 
gether by  the  Union,  will  perfect  its 
own  organization  and  call  future  con- 
ferences of  its  own.  In  this  way  a  per- 
manent Pan-Pacific  Science  Conference 
body  is  being  brought  under  way,  the 


educational  leaders  of  the  Pacific,  as 
well  as  the  commercial  leaders,  are 
being  formed  into  permanent  organiza- 
tions for  better  understanding  and  co- 
operative effort  in  the  Pacific  area.  The 
press  has  been  organized,  and  now  the 
Conservationists  will  be  brought  to- 
gether. 

There  will  be  some  ten  sections  in  the 
Pan-Pacific  Food  Conservation  Confer- 
ence, probably  holding  joint  morning 
and  group  afternoon  sessions  during 
the  conference.  It  is  hoped  that  all 
papers  will  be  turned  in  far  enough  in 
advance  that  they  may  be  printed  prior 
to  the  Conference.  In  this  way  each 
delegate  can  have  the  papers  before 
him  that  are  up  for  discussion  and 
much  valuable  time  saved  during  the 
sessions. 

The  following  are  the  discussion 
groups  that  will  form  the  conference 
body: 

1.  International  agreements  regard- 
ing Fisheries.  Under  this  head  will  be 
grouped  the  international  lawyers  at- 
tending as  an  advisory  committee;  the 
scientists  interested  in  the  study  and 
conservation  of  fish;  those  interested 
in  research  in  the  realms  of  sea  food 
and  Crustacea,  and  those  interested  in 
commercial  fisheries. 

2.  Economic  Entomology.  Dr.  L.  O. 
Howard,  one  of  the  world's  leading  en- 
tomologists, will  be  leader  of  this  group 
and  will  draw  up  the  agenda  to  sub- 
mit to  his  confreres  for  approval. 

3.  Plant  Pathology.  The  leading  au- 
thorities on  this  subject  will  discuss 
plant  diseases  and  it  is  hoped  that  Dr. 
P.  II.  Van  Harreveld  of  Java  may  lead. 

4.  International  Quarantine  Policies. 
Under  this  head  those  interested  in 
plant  and  animal  quarantine  will  formu- 
late their  program.  It  is  hoped  and  ex- 
pected that  Dr.  I.  Kuwana  of  Japan 
may  take  a  leading  part  in  gathering 
this  group. 

5.  Crop  Production  and  Improve- 
ment.  This  group  will  be  organized  un- 
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der  the  direction  of  Dr.  Elwood  Mead,  of 
the  University  of  California.  Dr:  Mead 
is  now  making  a  visit  in  Pacific  lands. 
He  was  for  many  years  instructor  in 
Irrigation  for  the  New  South  Wales 
government  in  Australia. 

6.  Forestry.  Under  this  head  those 
who  have  made  a  study  of  forestry  as 
it  applies  to  agriculture  will  meet  to- 
gether and  the  necessity  of  proper  fores- 
tration  and  reforestration  in  Pacific 
lands  will  be  discussed. 

7.  Climatology.  Under  this  head  the 
representative  of  the  Government 
Weather  Bureaux  of  Pacific  lands  will 
foregather  and  plan  for  better  coopera- 
tive work  for  the  agriculturalist  in  the 
future.  Father  Maso  or  Father  Algue 
of  the  Philippines  weather  bureau,  it  is 
hoped,  will  attend  as  a  leader. 

8.  Transportation  and  Distribution  of 
Food  Products.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  topics  and  efforts  are 
being  made  to  have  a  strong  representa- 
tion from  each  country.  In  China  the 
lack  of  good  roads  leaves  some  starving 
not  fifty  miles  from  regions  of  plenty, 
so  engineers  and  good  roads  men  will 
attend.  In  Siam  nearly  all  transporta- 
tion of  food  is  by  river  and  canal,  so 
that  irrigation  men  will  attend.  Rail- 
way and  steamship  men  will  also  be 
included  in  this  group,  and  perhaps  re- 
presentatives of  motor  freighting.  It 
is  hoped  that  Feng  Tsao  Sun,  Director 
of  Tientsin  Pukow  R.R.,  will  attend  as 
a  leader. 

9.  Topography,  Land  and  Sea.  It  is 
through  a  knowledge  of  the  elevation 
of  the  land  above  sea  level  that  we  can 
gather  an  idea  as  to  the  crops  that  will 
thrive,  and  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
depths  of  the  sea  that  we  know  where 
the  fish  may  breed  in  shallow  places. 
Today  sea  sounding  is  done  by  sound 
and  sea  topography  greatly  simplified. 
Perhaps  from  the  airplane  of  the  future 
topographic  surveys  of  the  land  may 
be  made. 


10.  Animal  Husbandry.  Around  the 
Pacific  the  Director  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  found  a  strong  desire  that  this 
topic  be  added  to  the  agenda,  and  so 
recommends  it  to  those  in  charge  of 
the  program.  Dr.  J.  Douglas  Stewart, 
University  of  Sydney,  is  leading  and  or- 
ganizing this  section. 

The  following  is  a  list,  chiefly  of 
those  with  whom  the  Director  has  per- 
sonally conferred  during  his  six  months' 
visit  to  the  Orient  and  Australasia,  and 
from  whom  in  most  cases  he  has  receiv- 
ed tentative  assurances  that  they  ex- 
pect to  attend  the  Pan- Pacific  Food 
Conservation  Conference  in  July  next 
year. 

IN  JAPAN 

1.  Recognized  Authorities  on  Inter- 
national Law. 

Dr.  Kokuichiro  Masujima.  former 
president  of  Bar  Association  of  Japan. 

Dr.  S.  Yamada,  Tokyo  Imperial  Uni- 
versity. 

2.  Recognized  Authorities  on  Fish 
and  Fisheries. 

Dr.  K.  Kishinouye,  of  the  Tokyo  Im- 
perial University,  with  probably  other 
Japanese  representatives  of  fishery  in- 
terests, as  well  perhaps  as  delegates 
from  the  islands  of  Saghalien  and 
Formosa,  and  Korea.  Mr.  Matsinutsu 
Oshima,  authority  on  Cold  Storage  and 
Preservation  of  Fish  Food,  will  also  at- 
tend, and  Dr.  Chiyomatsu  Ishikawa. 
Tokyo  Imperial  University. 

It  is  hoped  that  recognized  authorities 
on  planckton  and  fish  foods  of  the 
ocean,  including  Crustacea,  will  also  at- 
tend to  meet  and  confer  with  the 
twenty-three  American  scientists  explor- 
ing the  Pacific  and  studying  these  sub- 
jects; they  are  expected  to  attend  the 
conference  as  part  of  the  fishery  section. 

3.  Recognized  Authorities  on  Econo- 
mic Entomology. 

Dr.  Teizo  Ito.  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Entomology,  Tokyo: 

Dr.  Shosaburo  Watase,  of  the  Im- 
perial University,  and  others. 
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4.  Recognized  Authority  on  Plant 
Pathology. 

Dr.  S.  Hori,  Chiba  Horticultural 
College. 

5.  Recognized  Authority  on  Plant 
Quarantine. 

Dr.  I.  Kuwana,  Imperial  Plant  Quar- 
antine Station,  Yokohama. 

6.  Recognized^  Authority  on  Crop 
Production  and  Improvement. 

Dr.  H.  Ando,  Director  Central  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  and  others. 

7.  Recognized  Authorities  on  For- 
estry. 

Dr.  H.  Shirasawa,  Director,  Central 
Forest  Experiment  Station. 

Dr.  M.  Yano,  Director,  Central 
Forest  Experiment  Station. 

8.  Recognized  Authority  on  Clima- 
tology. 

Dr.  T.  Okada,  Director,  Imperial  Ma- 
rine Observatory. 

9.  Recognized  Authorities  on  Food 
Transportation. 

(a)  By  sea — Ryaso  Asano,  Director 
Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  Steamship  Co., 
Tokyo. 

(b)  By  land — Y.  Kynoshita,  former 
director  of  Freight  Department,  Im- 
perial Government  Railways. 

10.  Recognized  Authority  on  Topog- 
raphy of  Land  and  Sea. 

N.  Yamasaki,  Tokyo,  Imperial  Uni- 
versity. 

1 1 .  Recognized  A  uthorities  on  A nimal 
I ndustry — under  consideration. 

12.  Recognized  Authorities  on  Irriga- 
tion, Road-building  and  Transportation, 
Hydraulic  Engineering,  etc. 

Viscount  T.  Inouye,  College  of  En- 
gineering, Tokyo  Imperial  University. 

Sidney  F.  Mashbir,  Engineering 
Specialist,  Tokyo. 

IN  CHINA 

1.  Recognized  Authorities  on  Inter- 
national Law. 

Dr.  Wang  Chung  Hui,  representing 
China  at  the  International  Court,  the 
Hague,  Holland. 


Dr.  W.  W.  Yen,  former  Premier. 

2.  Recognized  Authorities  on  Fish 
and  Fisheries. 

Dr.  C.  Ping,  head  of  Biology  De- 
partment, National  Southeastern  Uni- 
versity, Nanking. 

Dr.  Arthur  De  C.  Sowerby,  Science 
Editor  of  China  Journal  of  Science  & 
Arts,  Shanghai. 

3.  Recognized  Authorities  on  Eco- 
nomic Entomology. 

Dr.  C.  F.  Wu,  Soochow  University. 

Dr.  Edwin  C.  Van  Dyke,  Departr 
ment  of  Entomology  and  Forestry,  Na- 
tional Southeastern  University,  Nan- 
king. 

4.  Recognized  Authorities  on  Plant 
Pathology. 

Dr.  P/W.  Tsou,  Dean  of  College  of 
Agriculture,  National  Southeastern  Uni- 
versity, Nanking. 

Cheung  Cheuk  Kwan,  Canton  Chris- 
tian College. 

5.  Recognized  Authority  on  Plant 
Quarantine. 

Dr.  Wu  Lien  Teh,  Director  of  Plague 
Prevention  Service,  Harbin. 

6.  Recognized  Authority  on  Crop 
Production  and  Improvement. 

Dr.  P.  W.  Kuo,  President  National 
Southeastern  University,  Nanking. 

7.  Recognized  Authorities  on  For- 
estry. 

Ngau  Han,  Forester  for  Peking 
Hangkow  Railway. 

Hen  An,  Department  of  Forestry, 
Peking. 

8.  Recognized  Authority  on  Clima- 
tology. t 

Mr.  Kaolu,  Director  of  Peking  Obser- 
vatory. 

9.  Recognized  Authorities  on  Food 
Transportation. 

Feng  Tsao  Sun,  Directory  of  Tientsin 
Pukow  Railway. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Wang,  Director  of  Chinese 
Eastern  Railways,  Harbin,  Manchuria. 

Dr.  C.  T.  Wang,  Peking. 

10.  Recognized  Authority  on  Topog- 
raphy of  Land  and  Sea. 
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Dr.  V.  K.  Ting,  Director  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  of  China,  Peking. 

ii.  Recognized  Authorities  on  Ani- 
mal Husbandry. 

T.  C.  Wang,  National  Southeastern 
University,  Nanking. 

C.  O.  Levine,  Department  of  Animal 
Husbandry,  Canton  Christian  College. 

IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 

1.  Recognized  Authority  on  Interna- 
tional  Laiv — under  consideration. 

2.  Recognized  Authorities  on  Fisher- 
ies. 

H.  R.  Montalban,  Bureau  of  Science, 
Manila. 

Dr.  Albert  Heree,  Bureau  of  Science, 
Manila. 

3.  Recognized  Authority  on  Economic 
Entomology. 

Dr.  Leopoldo  Uichancko,  Agricul- 
tural College,  Los  Banos,  P.I. 

4.  Recognized  Authority  on  Plant 
Pathology. 

N.  G.  Theodore,  Bureau  of  Science, 
Manila. 

5.  Recognized  Authority  on  Crop 
Production  and  Improvement. 

Dr.  A.  S.  Arguelles,  Bureau  of 
Science,  Manila. 

6.  Recognized  Authorities  on  For- 
estry. 

Louis  Reyes,  Bureau  of  Forestry, 
Manila. 

Arthur  Fischer,  Director  of  Bureau 
of  Forestry,  Manila. 

7.  Recognized  Authority  on  Plant 
Quarantine. 

Dr.  Francisco  Clara,  Bureau  of  Sci- 
ence, Manila. 

8.  Recognized  Authorities  on  Clima- 
tology. 

Father  Miguel  Maso,  Philippine 
Weather  Bureau. 

Father  Algue,  Philippine  Weather 
Bureau. 

9.  Recognized  Authority  on  Food 
Transportation. 

Hon.  Jose  Paez,  Director  of  Bureau 
of  Public  Works,  Manila. 


10.  Recognized  Authority  on  Topog- 
raphy of  Land  and  Sea. 

John  Bach,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey, Manila. 

11.  Recognized  Authority  on  Animal 
Industry. 

Dr.  Stanton  Youngberg. 

IN  MALAYA 

C.  F.  Green,  Director  of  Fisheries,  it 
is  expected  will  attend  the  Conference. 
Col.  J.  C.  Moulton,  Entomologist,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Raffles  Museum,  is  expected, 
while  the  Agricultural  Department  it  is 
hoped  will  send  delegates. 

IN  SIAM 

The  heads  of  the  several  departments 
have  taken  up  the  matter  of  Siam's 
representation,  and  besides  Dr.  Hugh 
M.  Smith,  on  Fisheries,  it  is  expected 
that  several  able  delegates  will  be  sent 
by  the  Siamese  Government.  As  soon 
as  their  names  are  received,  they  will 
be  published  in  the  Pan-Pacific  Bul- 
letin. 

IN  INDO-CHINA 

Mons:  L.  Charles,  Administrator  de 
Colonies,  who  attended  the  Pan-Pacific 
Commercial  Conference  in  1923  as  a 
delegate,  is  placing  the  matter  of  Indo- 
China's  participation  in  the  Food  Con- 
servation Conference  before  his  govern- 
ment, and  there  is  a  prospect  that  other 
delegates  from  Indo-China  will  attend. 

IN  BORNEO  (British  North) 
The  head  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, D.  D.  Wood,  at  Sandakan,  it  is 
hoped  will  send  delegates  or  be  present 
in  person. 

IN  JAVA 

1.  Recognized  Authority  on  Interna- 
tional Law. 

Dr.  I.  Moresco,  Vice-Governor,  and 
delegate  to  the  Disarmament  Confer- 
ence at  Washington,  Batavia,  Dutch 
East  Indies. 

2.  Recognized  Authority  on  Fisheries. 
Dr.  O.  Sunier,  Chief  of  Bureau  of 

Fisheries,  Buitenzorg. 
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3.  Recognised  Authority  on  Ecottomic 
Entomology. 

D.  S.  Leefmans,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Industry,  Buitenzorg. 

4.  Recognised  Authority  on  Crop  Im- 
provement and  Plant  Pathology. 

Dr.  P.  H.  Van  Harreveld,  Director 
of  Sugar  Planters'  Experiment  Station, 
Pasoeroean,  Java. 

5.  Recognised  Authority  on  Forestry. 

Dr.  R.  G.  den  Berger,  Bureau  of  For- 
estry, Forest  Research  Institute,  Buiten- 
zorg\ 

6.  Recognised  Authority  on  Food 
Transportation. 

J.  F.  Van  Weeldern,  State  Railways, 
Batavia,  Java,  and  others  under  consid- 
eration. 

IN  AUSTRALIA 

1.  Recognised  Authorities  on  Interna- 
tional Law. 

John  G.  Latham,  ^lelbourne. 
Hon.  Walter  Marks,  M.P.,  Sydney. 

2.  Recognised  Authorities  on  Fisheries. 
David  Stead,  Department  of  Fisheries, 

Sydney  Museum. 

E.  R.  Waite,  Director,  South  Aus- 
tralia Museum,  Adelaide. 

F.  Aldrich,  Chief  Pearling  Inspector, 
Perth,  West  Australia. 

3.  Recognised  Authorities  on  Eco- 
nomic Entomology. 

T.  Harvey  Johnston,  University  of 
South  Australia,  Adelaide. 

Arthur  M.  Lea,  South  Australian 
Museum,  Adelaide. 

Henry  Tryon,  Government  Entomolo- 
gist, Brisbane. 

Dr.  R.  Pulleine,  President  Royal  So- 
ciety, Adelaide. 

4.  Recognised  Authority  on  Plant 
Pathology. 

Evven  MacKinnon,  Commonwealth  In- 
stitute of  Science  and  Industry,  Mel- 
bourne. 

5.  Recognised  Authority  on  Crop  De- 
velopment and  Improvement. 

Keith  McKeown,  Irrigation  Commis- 
sion, Leeton,  New  South  Wales. 


6.  Recognised  Authorities  on  Forestry. 

H.  Hugh  Corbin,  University  of  Ade- 
laide. 

S.  L.  Kessell,  Conservator  of  Forests, 
Perth. 

7.  Recognised  Authority  on  Plant 
Quarantine. 

Dr.  J.  H.  L.  Cumpston,  Director  of 
Public  Health,  Melbourne. 

8.  Recognised  Authority  on  Clima- 
tology. 

Dr.  T.  Griffith  Taylor,  University  of 
Sydney. 

9.  Recognised  Authorities  on  Food 
Transportation. 

W.  Calder,  Chairman,  Country  Roads 
Board,  Titles  Office,  Melbourne. 

Hon.  J.  Scaddon,  M.L.A.,  Perth,  W. 
Australia. 

10.  Recognised  Authority  on  Topog- 
raphy. 

Sir  Douglas  Mawson,  University  of 
Adelaide,  S.  Australia. 

11.  Recognised  Authorities  on  Animal 
Industry. 

J.  Douglas  Stewart,  University  of 
Sydney. 

A.  O.  Neville,  Perth,  W.  Australia. 
IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

I.  Recognised  Authority  on  Interna- 
tional Law. 

Sir  John  Salmond,  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

2.  Recognised  Authorities  on  Fish- 
eries. 

L.  F.  Ayson,  Director  of  Fisheries. 
Hon.  G.  M.  Thomson,  M.  L.  C. 

3.  Recognised  Authority  on  Economic 
Entomology. 

David  Miller,  Government  Entomolo- 
gist, Wellington. 

4.  Recognised  Authority  on  Plant 
Pathology. 

G.  H.  Cunningham,  Government  Plant 
Pathologist. 

5.  Recognised  Authority  on  Crop 
Production  and  Improvement. 

R.  C.  Aston,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Wellington. 
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6.  Recognized  Authority  on  Forestry. 
Mcintosh  Ellis,  Bureau  of  Forestry, 

Wellington. 

7.  Recognized  Authority  on  Plant 
Quarantine. 

Dr.  R.  J.  Tillyard,  Cawthorn  Institute 
of  Scientific  Research,  Nelson. 

8.  Recognized  Authority  on  Climat- 
ology. 

D.  C.  Bates,  Chief  of  Weather  Bu- 
icau,  Wellington,  N.Z. 

9.  Recognized  Authority  on  Food 
Transportation. 

J.  Aekins,  Department  of  Railways, 
Wellington. 

10.  Recognized  Authority  on  Topog- 
raphy of  Land  and  Sea. 

W.  T.  Neil,  Department  of  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  Wellington. 

11.  Recognized  Authority  on  Animal 
Industry — under  consideration. 

From  Samoa,  Dr.  John  Armstrong  of 
the  Agricultural  Bureau,  has  been  in- 
vited, and  from  Fiji  Mr.  R.  Veitch,  En- 
tomologist, from  the  Colonial  Sugar 
Planters'  Association,  both  of  whom  it 
is  expected  will  attend.  Mr.  G.  Bryce, 
Entomologist  from  Papau,  it  is  also 
hoped  may  be  accredited  as  a  delegate. 

From  Canada  it  is  hoped  that  a  cre- 
ditable delegation  will  attend,  including 
Dr.  C.  M.  Fraser,  Director  of  Biological 
Station,  Nanaimo  and  Vancouver,  the 
leading  fish  authority  in  British  Colum- 
bia. Dr.  T.  C.  Frye,  of  the  University 
of  Washington,  and  Dr.  John  N.  Cobb, 
of  the  School  of  Fisheries,  University 
of  Washington,  are  also  in  the  Fishery 
Department,  as  is  also  Dr.  David  Starr 
Jordan,  Dr.  Barton  Warren  Evermann, 
and  a  select  group  of  American  scientists 
interested  in  the  different  phases  of  the 
fish  problems  in  Pacific  waters. 

A  number  of  American  Food  Conser- 
vationists have  expressed  their  intention 
of  participating  in  the  conference,  and 
in  a  later  bulletin  a  list  of  their  names 
will  be  given.  In  the  meantime  it  is  re- 
quested that  those  who  have  been  invited 
and  have  expressed  a  hope  that  they  may 


attend  the  Conferenc  will  get  in  corres- 
pondence with  each  other,  especially  the 
group  members. 

A  further  list  of  those  who  are  being 
invited  to  attend  the  Pan-Pacific  Food 
Conference  will  be  given  in  the  next 
number  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Bulletin.  The 
first  invitations  have  generally  been  con- 
veyed in  person  by  the  Director  of  the 
Pan- Pacific  Union.  These  are  now 
being  followed  by  invitations  from  Hon. 
Wallace  R.  Farrington,  Governor  of 
Hawaii  and  President  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union.  Following  precedent,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  proper  Department  of  the 
Federal  Government  at  Washington  will 
transmit  the  invitation  of  the  Union 
through  the  several  ambassadors  and  rep- 
resentatives in  Washington  to  the  sev- 
eral Pacific  governments  explaining  that 
the  Conference  Is  unofficial  and  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union, 
and  in  no  way  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Government.  Delegates  will  come  free 
to  express  their  personal  opinions,  and 
any  resolutions  that  it  is  desired  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  any  government  will 
be  referred  after  the  Conference  through 
the  ordinary  channels. 

Governments,  scientific  and  commer- 
cial bodies,  it  is  expected,  will  send  dele- 
gates to  the  Pan-Pacific  Food  Conserva- 
tion Conference,  all  having  equal  stand- 
ing, each  looking  toward  better  under- 
standing and  friendly  cooperation. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  population  lives  in 
lands  tributary  to  the  Pacific;  that  the 
Pacific  area  is  expected  to  make  up  for 
the  future  the  world  shortage  of  food, 
and  that  it  can  abundantly  do  so  if  proper 
conservation  methods  are  brought  into 
action.  The  Pacific  Ocean  can  feed  the 
world  with  fish  for  all  time  to  come  if 
the  habits  of  her  fish  are  properly  studied 
and  scientific  methods  of  propagation 
and  conservation  in  Pacific  waters  put 
into  effect.  On  the  other  hand  another 
generation  of  willful  waste  and  depletion 
will  forever  destroy  the  usefulness  oi 
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the  Pacific  as  a  storehouse  of  fish  food 
supplies  for  the  world. 

Vast  areas  of  China  and  America  have 
been  deforested.  Reforestration  in  China 
may  mean  the  regeneration  of  that  coun- 
try, and  just  as  the  desert  areas  of 
Hawaii  have  been  made  productive  by 
the  importation  of  the  algaroba  tree,  re- 
quiring only  two  inches  of  rain  per  an- 
num, and  giving  heavy  crops  of  forage 
food,  so  vast  millions  of  acres  in  Austra- 
lia's so-called  desert  may  perhaps  be 
transformed  into  the  world's  most  pro- 
lific cattle  raising  area. 


With  the  coming  together  of  the  men 
who  have  made  food  conservation  and 
crop  development  in  Pacific  lands  their 
life  study,  it  is  hoped  that  a  permanent 
organization  may  be  realized  for  the 
complete  survey  of  the  natural  potential 
food  resources  of  the  entire  Pacific  area, 
that  we  may  learn  how  much  the  rest 
of  the  world  may  expect  from  the  Pacific 
toward  replenishing  its  larder  in  the 
future,  and  what  cooperation  the  Pacific 
can  give  to  help  bring  about  this  greatly 
desired  culmination  of  scientific  and 
agricultural  effort. 


Cooperation  in  China 


A  full  list  of  the  names  and  addresses 
of  those  who  are  being  invited  to  attend 
the  Pan-Pacific  Food  Conservation  Con- 
ference will  be  published  in  an  early 
number  of  the  Bulletin.  Already  a  num- 
ber of  advance  papers  are  being  re- 
ceived; the  first  to  arrive  was  one  on 
Forestry  in  China  from  Forsythe  Sher- 
fesee,  forestry  advisor  to  the  Chinese 
Government.  It  is  hoped  that  Dr.  Sher- 
fesee  will  be  present  at  the  Conference 
next  July  to  discuss  his  paper. 

A  number  of  foreigners  and  native 
Chinese  scientists  are  preparing  papers 
and  a  number  will  attend  the  Confer- 
ence. In  Canton  Dr.  G.  W.  Groff,  Prof. 
C.  O.  Levine,  Prof.  Chan  Tak  Wau  and 
Prof.  Cheung  Cheuk  Kwan  are  prepar- 
ing papers,  taking  much  interest  in  the 
Conference  and  it  is  expected  will  attend 
its  deliberations. 

In  Shanghai  Dr.  Arthur  de  C.  Sow- 
erby,  editor  of  the  China  Journal  of  Sci- 
ence and  Art,  and  Dr.  C.  C.  Chen  of  the 
Shanghai  College  are  deeply  interested 
and  it  is  hoped  will  attend  the  Confer- 
ence. In  Nanking  Dr.  H.  C.  Zen,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Science  Society  of  China, 
and  Dr.  C.  Ping,  its  founder,  are  giving 
much  aid,  while  at  the  National  South 
Eastern  University,  Nanking,  its  presi- 
dent, Dr.  P.  W.  Kuo,  Dr.  P.  W.  Tsou, 


Dr.  E.  C.  Van  Dyke,  Prof.  T.  C.  Wang 
and  others  are  among  those  it  is  hoped 
may  attend  the  Conference  and  are  giv- 
ing splendid  cooperation  in  the  matter  of 
interesting  the  Chinese  scientists.  Dr. 
John  B.  Griffing,  Prof.  J.  L.  Buck,  Prof. 
Chang  Ch'wan  Ching  and  others  from 
the  University  of  Nanking  are  aiding. 
Dr.  C.  F.  Wu  of  Soochow  University, 
President  Y.  S.  Tsao  of  Chingwah  Col- 
lege, Peking,  P.  C.  King,  President  of 
the  Agricultural  College,  Peking,  Lim 
Boom  King,  president  of  Amoy  Univer- 
sity, Dr.  K.  H.  Sieh,  Peking  Agricultural 
College,  President  Kuen  Chia  Chiang  of 
Peking  Universtiy,  Dr.  John  Ferguson, 
Dr.  W.  W.  Yen,  C.  T.  Wang,  Prof.  F. 
L.  Light  (Amoy  University),  Prof.  C. 
R.  Kellogg,  Fukien  University,  Foo- 
chow,  and  many  other  Food  Conserva- 
tionists in  China  are  lending  their  aid 
that  China  may  be  well  represented  at 
the  coming  conference. 

In  Siam,  the  brother  of  His  Majesty, 
Rama  VI,  the  Prince  of  Chandaburi  and 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Commerce  and 
Development,  has  taken  a  great  interest 
and  it  is  likely  that  Siam  will  be  well 
represented.  In  Malay,  Mr.  C.  F.  Green, 
Director  of  Fisheries  at  Singapore,  has 
given  much  assistance. 
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The  Second  Pan-Pacific  Scientific 
Conference 


More  than  a  hundred  men  of  science 
from  many  Pacific  lands  met  each  other 
in  Melbourne  and  in  Sydney  during  the 
months  of  August  and  September,  called 
together  at  a  second  Pan-Pacific  Scien- 
tific Congress  by  the  National  Research 
Association  of  Australia. 

This  Conference  was  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor to  the  first  Pan-Pacific  Scientific 
Conference  held  in  Honolulu  three  years 
ago  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union. 

Again  forward  steps  were  taken  to- 
ward organizing  a  permanent  Pan- 
Pacific  Science  Conference  body.  Re- 
solutions were  passed  looking  toward 
this  end,  and  Japan  having  invited  the 
next  Conference  to  be  held  in  Tokyo,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Japanese  delegation. 
Dr.  Joji  Sakurai,  will  have  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  committee  to  draft  the  tenta- 
tive constitution  of  the  permanent  body. 

The  Government  of  Australia  provid- 
ed five  thousand  pounds  towards  the  ex- 
penses of  calling  the  second  Conference 
of  Scientists  of  the  Pacific,  and  Japan 
has  indicated  that  she  will  make  a  much 
larger  appropriation  for  the  holding  in 
Tokyo  of  the  third  Science  Conference 
in  1926. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  takes  just 
pride  in  the  growth  of  the  movement  to- 
ward an  organised  body  of  scientists  in 
the  Pacific  area.  A  number  of  local 
conferences  attended  by  scientists  from 
different  Pacific  countries  prepared  the 
way  for  the  first  Pan-Pacific  Science 
Conference  called  by  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  and  held  in  Honolulu  in  1920. 
The  United  States  Government,  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii,  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, China  and  Siam  all  made  appro- 
priations of  funds  to  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union,  portions  of  which  were  used  in 


calling  the  first  Science  Conference.  The 
Director  of  the  Union  selected  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Conference,  then  stepped 
aside,  turning  the  work  entirely  over  to 
the  scientists  and  merely  directing  the 
finances. 

The  Second  Conference  took  on  more 
body  and  the  arrangements  were  splen- 
didly carried  out  by  the  scientists  of  the 
National  Research  Council  of  Australia. 

The  Federal  and  State  Government* 
of  Australia  provided  railway  transpor- 
tation for  the  delegates  everywhere  in 
the  Commonwealth,  and  a  number  of  re- 
markable excursions  were  carried  out 
that  enlightened  many  of  the  visiting 
scientists  as  to  real  Australia. 

The  Director  of  the  Pan- Pacific  Union 
was  an  invited  delegate  at  the  Confer- 
ence and  received  for  the  Union  from 
the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  at 
the  opening  of  the  Conference  in  Sydney, 
public  thanks  for  services  the  Union  had 
rendered  in  calling  the  first  Conference 
(three  years  ago  in  Honolulu)  that 
brought  the  scientists  of  the  Pacific  to- 
gether into  cooperative  effort  and  laid 
the  foundations  of  a  permanent  organi- 
zation. 

The  scientists  of  the  Pacific  can,  and 
will  do  much  toward  bringing  about 
better  understanding  among  the  leaded 
in  intellectual  thought  in  Pacific  lands. 
The  Pan-Pacific  Union  wishes  them 
God-speed  in  this  and  in  the  program 
they  are  marking  out  for  united  scientific 
research  work  in  the  Pacific.  The  vast 
area  is  large  enough  and  broad  enough 
for  all  men  in  all  lines  of  thought  and 
action  to  keep  busy  for  all  time  in  the 
work  of  advancing  the  great  interest* 
that  are  common  to  all  the  peoples  of  the 
Pacific. 
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Pan-Pacific  Infc 

In  accord  with  the  resolution  passed 
at  the  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Confer- 
ence, a  Committee  on  the  organization  of 
a  Pan-Pacific  Information  Bureau  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Director  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union  with  L.  W.  de  Vis- 
Xorton  as  chairman. 

Mr.  Norton  has  lived  in  Australia, 
Canada  and  the  Orient  making  a  study 
of  Pan-Pacific  travel.  For  ten  years 
he  has  been  the  representative  of  the 
Hawaii  Publicity  Commission  and  is 
splendidly  qualified  to  step  into  the 
broader  field  of  action. 

Commenting  on  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Norton  the  local  press  has  to  say: 

Norton  has  been  one  of  the  chief  pro- 
moters for  years  of  the  Pan-Pacific  In- 
formation Bureau,  in  fact,  this  is  the 
oldest  idea  in  the  tool  box  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union.  It  was  discussed  and  ap- 
proved at  the  first  Pan-Pacific  confer- 
ence in  Honolulu  in  191 1.  The  war 
halted  its  development. 

Within  the  year  Japan  has  eagerly 
taken  hold  of  the  idea  and  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Club  of  Tokyo  has  provided  a 
large  room  in  the  Imperial  hotel  with 
fifty  big  cases,  in  which  are  kept  the 
books  of  information  from  each  of  the 
Pacific  states  and  countries. 

Speaking  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Informa- 
tion Bureau,  Director  Ford  said:  "In 
Australia  the  Pan-Pacific  committee  of 
the  Millions  Club  of  New  South  Wales 
is  calling  a  Pan- Australasia  Information 
Conference  to  convene  in  Sydney.  Every 
Australian  state,  New  Zealand  and  per- 
haps Fiji,  will  send  delegates. 

"In  asking  L.  W.  de  Vis-Norton  to 
accept  chairmanship  of  the  general  com- 
mittee on  Pan-Pacific  information  it  is 
felt  that  this  will  give  his  peculiar  genius 
scope  for  his  best  work  for  Hawaii  and 


mation  Bureaux 

the  Pacific.  Few  men  anywhere  are 
better  informed  on  the  Pacific  as  a  whole 
than  de  Vis-Norton,  and  he  has  a  genius 
for  the  kind  of  work  that  will  be  required 
of  him. 

"Perhaps  the  one  thing  in  this  idea 
that  appeals  most  to  the  leading  business 
men  of  the  Pacific  is  the  plan  for  train- 
ing cadets.  Each  information  bureau  in 
each  Pacific  city  will  be  expected  to  em- 
ploy a  cadet.  He  will  remain  in  each 
office  three  months,  then  move  on  to 
the  next,  until  at  the  end  of,  say  three 
years,  he  has  made  a  round  of  the  Pacific 
and  knows  something  of  the  trade,  com- 
merce and  travel  in  each  land  about  the 
ocean. 

"At  a  meeting  of  our  Pan-Pacific  In- 
formation committee  in  Shanghai  I  ex- 
plained that  these  cadets  might  on  their 
return  to  the  home  city  assume  office 
at  the  head  of  the  local  information 
bureau.  Instantly  Cook's  man  spoke  up 
and  said,  'Mr.  Ford,  there  is  not  a  ghost 
of  a  show  for  you.  Thomas  Cook  & 
Sons  will  outbid  you  in  every  case  and 
get  these  men  when  they  finish  their 
course/ 

"'No  you  won't,'  replied  the  director 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  'We'll 
outbid  you.'  But  the  point  is  they  com- 
pose a  valuable  army,  a  body  of  commer- 
cial agents  and  ministers  of  friendship 
that  will  make  each  community  better  to 
live  in  because  of  their  presence  and 
activities." 

Following  precedent  established  by 
Japan's  premier  hotel,  the  Imperial,  at 
Tokyo  (which  alone  withstood  the  earth- 
quake shock),  the  Alexander  Young 
Hotel  in  Honolulu  has  offered  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Information  Bureau  splendid 
headquarters  in  the  palatial  lobby  of  that 
hotel. 
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WARREN  G.  HARDING 


The  Pan-Pacific  Union  has  sustained 
a  great  loss  in  the  passing  of  its  honor- 
ary president,  Warren  G.  Harding. 

Mr.  Harding  became  a  friend  of  the 
Union  in  191 5  when  he  visited  Hawaii 
as  senator-elect  and  spent  a  month  in 
the  islands.  *He  was  entertained  by  the 
Pan- Pacific  Union  and  became  inspired 
with  the  spirit  of  inter-racial  cooperation 
then  gathering  strength  in  Hawaii  and 
throughout  the  Pacific. 

Mr.  Harding  assumed  honorary  presi- 
dency of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  immedi- 
ately on  his  assumption  of  duties  at  the 
White  House  in  Washington.  At  each 
of  the  conferences  called  by  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union  during  his  occupation  of 
the  White  House,  his  message  of  good- 
will opened  these  meetings  of  men  of 
all  races  from  Pacific  lands.  He  pre- 
sented a  great  silken  flag  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Union,  and  expressed  a 
hope  that  while  President  of  the  United 
States  he  might  visit  each  and  every 
portion  of  his  country,  including  Hawaii. 

Had  President  Harding  lived  and  been 
reelected,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
he  would  have  spent  a  portion  of  the 
summer  of  1925  in  Hawaii  and  that 
there  would  have  then  been  a  friendly 
unofficial  gathering  in  Honolulu  of  the 
presidents  and  premiers  of  Pacific  lands. 

At  this  time  it  seems  fitting  to  repub- 
lish extracts  from  a  correspondence  that 
once  hopefully  looked  forward  to  a  re- 
markable gathering  in  Hawaii,  and  one 
that  later  received  the  friendly  approval 
of  the  heads  of  practically  all  of  the 
countries  about  the  Pacific. 

Writing  to  President  Harding  in 
1921,  the  Director  of  the  Union  asked: 

"Will  you,  Mr.  President,  by  your  presence 
in  Honolulu  during  July  or  August  of  1922, 
make  this  centrally  located  city  of  America 
the  summer  capital  of  the  ^United  States? 
We  can  assure  you  that  the 'heads  of  other 
Pacific  governments,  who  are  the  honorary 
heads  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  hope  to 


visit  Honolulu  during  1922,  so  that  the 
Crossroads  City  of  our  vast  ocean  will  be- 
come for  once,  the  real  summer  capital  of 
the  whole  Pacific." 

To  this  President  Harding  replied: 

"My  dear  Mr.  Ford: 

I  have  been  presented  with  yours  of  June 
14th  in  which  you  invite  me  to  be  present 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  in 
Honolulu  in  July  or  August,  1922.  It  is,  ot 
course,  impossible  to  write  you  a  definite 
reply  to  your  invitation  at  this  time,  but  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  invitation  is 
a  very  appealing  one  that  I  should  be  happy 
to  accept  if  it  proves  possible  for  me  to  do 
so.  I  am  naturally  very  greatly  interested 
in  having  the  Pan-Pacific  states  come  into 
full  understanding  and  the  promotion  of  a 
policy  of  gratifying  concord.  It  is  most  ap- 
propriate, indeed,  to  have  such  a  meeting  at 
Honolulu  and  I  should  be  glad  to  be  in  at- 
tendance and  express  my  good  will  if  the 
circumstances  will  only  make  it  possible. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Warben  G.  Harding." 

Circumstances  made  it  impossible  for 
President  Harding  to  visit  Hawaii  dur- 
ing 1922,  but  he  did  not  relinquish  the 
hopes  of  a  visit  during  his  occupancy  of 
the  White  House.  He  was  able  to  make 
the  Alaska  trip  in  1923;  in  1924  he 
would  have  been  kept  on  the  mainland, 
for  that  is  election  year,  but  during  the 
summer  of  1925,  with  his  re-election, 
there  was  a  prospect  looked  forward  to 
by  the  other  heads  of  Pacific  lands,  who 
are  honorary  heads  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union,  that  they  might  meet,  during  the 
freedom  of  a  summer  vacation,  the  head 
of  the  great  American  Republic  and  that 
informal  but  none  the  less  binding  friend- 
ships would  be  formed  that  would  make 
for  greater  concord  and  amity  through- 
out the  Pacific  area. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  has  lost  a 
sincere  friend  and  co-worker  in  Warren 
Harding,  but  the  good  that  he  has  done 
in  bringing  men  of  all  races  to  better 
understanding  for  permanent  peace  will 
live  forever,  and  his  influence  in  the 
Pacific  will  grow  though  he  has  passed 
on  to  eternal  peace. 
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Pan-Pacific  Day  Around  the 
Great  Ocean 


More  and  more  "Balboa"  or  "Pan- 
Pacific  Day"  is  observed  around  the 
greatest  of  oceans. 

It  was  four  hundred  and  ten  years 
ago,  September  17th,  1513,  that  Balboa, 
the  Portuguese  adventurer,  first  saw  the 
Pacific  ocean  from  the  mountains  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  He  named  it  the 
Southern  Sea  and  years  later  Magellan 
entering  from  the  extreme  point  of 
South  America,  named  the  ocean,  Pacific. 

Four  centuries  after  Balboa's  discov- 
ery, ex-Queen  Liliuokalani  of  Hawaii 
returned  for  an  hour  to  her  palace  and 
throne,  from  which  she  had  been  exiled 
twenty-one  years  before.  Seated  in  re- 
stored majesty  the  ex-queen  received 
the  flags  of  all  Pacific  countries  from  de- 
putations of  their  sons  and  daughters. 
These,  she  later  in  the  day  presented  to 
the  Pan- Pacific  Union  at  the  first  "Bal- 
boa Day"  banquet  ever  held  in  the 
Pacific. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  next  took 
up  the  idea,  then  the  Pan-Pacific 
Association  of  China  was  organized  in 
Sanghai.  and  the  Pan-Pacific  Day  ban- 
quet became  the  event  of  the  year.  San 
Francisco  observed  Balboa  Day  for  the 
first  time  in  1917.  In  1921  the  Congres- 
sional Party,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union,  visited  Japan,  and 
there  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Association  of  Japan,  with 
Prince  I.  Tokugawa  as  President,  and 
this  association  at  once  began  the  obser- 
vation of  Balboa  Day  in  Dai  Nippon. 

Today  there  are  Pan-Pacific  Clubs  in 
several  of  the  larger  cities  of  Japan  that 
observe  Balboa  Day. 

Among:  the  cities  that  planned  Pan- 
Pacific  Day  gatherings  on  Sept.  17th  in 
1923,  were  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles. 


Honolulu,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Perth, 
Bangkok,  Manila,  Canton,  Shanghai, 
Peking,  Seoul,  Vladivostok  and  Tokyo. 

In  each  of  these  cities  it  was  planned 
to  have  a  five  minute  speaker  from  each 
Pacific  land  tell  what  he  and  his  people 
were  doing  to  bring  about  better  re- 
lations between  the  country  of  their  birth 
and  the  country  of  their  adoption. 

In  some  of  the  large  Pacific  cities 
Balboa  Day  celebration  is  an  event  in 
which  Ambassadors,  Ministers,  Trade 
Commissioners  and  sometimes  Presi- 
dents, Premiers  and  Governors  play  a 
prominent  part. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  arrange  for 
the  observation  in  1924  of  Balboa  or 
Pan-Pacific  Day  in  every  large  city  in 
Pacific  lands. 

On  Balboa  Day,  1923,  a  new  honorary 
president  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  was 
announced  at  the  several  gatherings,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Australia,  Hon.  S.  M. 
Bruce,  who  has  succeeded  Prime  Min- 
ister Hughes.  Almost  the  first  act  of 
the  new  honorary  president  of  the 
Union  was  to  suggest  that  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union  call  a  conference  to  con- 
sider the  formation  of  a  Pan-Pacific 
League  of  Nations.  Perhaps  that  may 
be  the  topic  selected  for  discussion  at  the 
various  Pan-Pacific  gatherings  next  Bal- 
boa Day  when  it  is  observed  around  our 
ocean,  September  17,  1924. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  is  preparing  a 
primer  on  the  observation  of  "Balboa 
Day."  and  this  will  be  sent  to  the  various 
organizations  about  the  ocean  that  should 
be  interested  in  the  observation  of  Sep- 
tember 17th  as  a  Pan-Pacific  Day  of  bet- 
ter understanding  and  friendly  coopera- 
tive gatherings,  of  the  leaders  of  Pacific 
races  in  each  of  the  larger  cities  in  the 
Pacific  area. 
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Japan  in  Her  Hour  of  Sorrow 


By  one  unconscious  natural  act  Japan 
allayed  the  suspicions  of  the  world,  and 
proved  that  her  chivalry  and  valor  were 
as  deep  as  the  thoughts  of  the  people 
themselves. 

In  the  supreme  hour  of  her  great  sor- 
row when  her  first  city  lay  in  ruins  and 
the  earth  still  quaked,  the  officials  of 
Japan  rushed  first  aid  to  the  foreigner, 
the  stranger  within  the  gate  was  cared 
for,  even  before  the  native  sufferers 
were  provided  with  first  aid.  It  was  one 
of  the  sublimest  spectacles  that  has  arisen 
from  any  world  disaster. 

Everywhere  in  Tokyo  starving  Japan- 
ese gathered  what  little  food  they  could 
and  took  it  to  offer  to  the  foreigner  that 
he  might  not  suffer  hunger.  Even  in  the 
throes  of  the  first  shock  that  utterly  de- 
stroyed Yokohama,  Japanese  men  left 
their  families  to  serve  and  save  foreign- 
ers who  had  been  caught  in  the  twisted 
burning  ruins. 

The  Japanese  disaster  brought  forth 
all  that  was  gentlest,  noblest  and  truest 
in  a  chivalrous  race. 

Miss  A.  Y.  Satterthwaite,  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union, 
was  in  Tokyo  at  the  hour  of  the  disaster. 
She  was  finishing  the  local  correspond- 
ence of  the  Pan-Pacific  Information 
Bureau,  which  had  its  office  in  the  Im- 
perial Hotel.  Thrown  from  her  seat  she 
was  bruised  by  impact  with  one  of  the 
columns  that  support  the  hotel  struc- 
ture, to  this  she  clung  and  after  the  first 
shock  resumed  her  work  and  completed 
it  before  leaving  the  building,  probably 
the  only  one  in  Tokyo  who  did  not  per- 
mit the  great  earthquake  to  interfere 


with  her  routine.    Miss  Satterthwaite  is 
a  Quaker. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Pan-Pacific  As- 
sociation, Mr.  Y.  Kawai,  was  one  of  the 
first  to  visit  the  hotel  to  inquire  as  to  the 
safety  of  the  young  American  woman, 
who  had  been  assisting  his  work. 

Prince  Tokugawa  was  one  of  the  first 
Miss  Satterthwaite  met  in  the  streets 
after  the  quake ;  he  was  calmly  organiz-  I 
ing  relief  work. 

At  her  place  of  residence  hourly  it 
seemed  that  the  fires  sweeping  from  sev- 
eral directions  would  destroy  the  build- 
ing. Japanese  on  every  side  came  with 
warnings,  to  assist,  and  to  offer  food 
and  raiment. 

The  first  action  of  the  army  was  the 
dispatching  of  army  trucks  to"  the  hotels 
to  transport  the  foreigners  to  places  of 
safety,  and  the  first  action  of  the  navy 
was  to  assign  vessels  as  ships  of  refuge 
for  the  stranger  within  the  gates. 

Is  it  strange  then  that  the  Japanese  of 
Los  Angeles  should  cable  their  subscrip- 
tion to  Tokyo  with  the  resuest  that  it  be 
used  for  the  relief  of  the  foreigners  in 
Japan  ? 

A  greater,  a  grander,  and  a  more  be- 
loved Tokyo  is  rising  from  the  ruins.  A 
true  and  now  trusted  Japan  is  emerging 
from  her  dark  day  of  sorrow.  The 
world  realizes  more  fully  now  that  one 
touch  of  nature  makes  the  world  akin. 
The  civilization  of  two  great  races,  the 
Norman  and  the  Japanese,  is  built  on 
chivalry  and  these  two  civilizations  will 
stand  forever.  Japan  has  proved  her 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
Let  us  gladly  yield  it  to  her;  it  is  our 
pride  that  she  is  one  of  us  in  this  family 
of  nations  around  the  Pacific. 
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THE  PAN-PACIFIC  UNION 

An  organization  not  in  any  way  an  agency  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  other  Pacific  Government,  but  having  their  good-will  in  bringing 
about  friendly  and  unofficial  gatherings  of  the  leaders  from  the  peoples  of 
Pacific  lands  in  different  lines  of  thought  and  action  that  there  may  grow 
throughout  the  Pacific  area  better  understanding  with  real  cooperation  for  the 
advancement  of  the  interests  of  all  Pacific  peoples. 

The  invitations  to  participate  in  the  Pan-Pacific  Conferences  are  forwarded 
through  Federal  or  other  channels,  and  Government  appropriations  are  some- 
times made  to  aid  these,  but  the  Conferences  are  held  entirely  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Union  and  not  under  those  of  any  government.  An  entire  freedom  of 
discussion  exists  that  would  be  difficult  to  secure  at  an  official  conference  or  at 
>one  called  in  an  official  manner.  Affiliated  or  working  with  the  Union  are  Edu- 
1  (rational  and  Scientific  bodies,  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  kindred  bodies,  striv- 
ing for  the  advancement  of  Pacific  Communities,  and  for  a  greater  cooperation 
among  and  between  the  people  of  all  races  in  Pacific  lands.  Its  central  office  is 
in  Honolulu  at  the  ocean  crossroads. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  is  incorporated  with  an  International  Board  of 
Trustees,  representing  the  different  races  of  the  Pacific. 

The  following  are  the  main  objects  set  forth  in  the  charter  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union: 

1.  To  call  in  conference  delegates  from  all  Pacific  peoples  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  and  furthering  the  interests  common  to  Pacific  nations. 

2.  To  maintain  in  Hawaii  and  other  Pacific  lands  bureaus  of  information 
and  education  concerning  matters  of  interest  to  the  people  of  the  Pacific,  and  to 
disseminate  to  the  world  information  of  every  kind  of  progress  and  opportunity 
in  Pacific  lands,  and  to  promote  the  comfort  and  interests  of  all  visitors. 

3.  To  aid  and  assist  those  in  all  Pacific  communities  to  better  understand 
each  other,  and  to  work  together  for  the  furtherance  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
land  of  their  adoption,  and,  through  them,  to  spread  abroad  about  the  Pacific 
the  friendly  spirit  of  inter-racial  cooperation. 

4.  To  assist  and  to  aid  the  different  races  in  lands  of  the  Pacific  to  co- 
operate in  local  fairs,  to  raise  produce,  and  to  create  home  manufactured  goods. 

5.  To  own  real  estate,  erect  buildings  needed  for  housing  exhibits,  pro- 
vided and  maintained  by  the  respective  local  committees. 

6.  To  maintain  a  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Museum,  and  Art  Gallery. 

7.  To  create  dioramas,  gather  exhibits,  books  and  other  Pan- Pacific  material 
of  educational  or  instructive  value. 

8.  To  promote  and  conduct  a  Pan-Pacific  Exposition  of  the  handicrafts  of 
the  Pacific  peoples,  of  their  works  of  art,  and  scenic  dioramas  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful bits  of  Pacific  Jands,  or  illustrating  great  Pacific  industries. 

9.  To  establish  and  maintain  a  permanent  college  and  "clearing  house"  of 
information  (printed  and  otherwise)  concerning  the  lands,  commerce,  peoples, 
and  trade  opportunities  in  countries  of  the  Pacific,  creating  libraries  of  commer- 
cial knowledge,  and  training  men  in  this  commercial  knowledge  of  Pacific  lands. 

10.  To  secure  the  cooperation  and  support  of  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments, chambers  of  commerce,  city  governments,  and  of  individuals. 

11.  To  enlist  for  this  work  of  publicity  in  behalf  of  Alaska,  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines,  Federal  aid  and  financial  support,  as  well  as 
similar  cooperation  and  support  from  all  Pacific  governments. 

12.  To  bring  all  nations  and  peoples  about  the  Pacific  Ocean  into  closer 
friendly  and  commercial  contact  and  relationship. 
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The  Pan-Pacific  Weekl] 

The  Pan-Pacific  luncheons  are  held 
on  Mondays  at  the  Alexander  Young 
Hotel.  A  fifty  cent  lunch  is  served,  and 
usually  a  hundred  or  more,  sometimes 
several  hundred  men  of  all  Pacific 
races,  attend  these  weekly  gatherings. 

To  illustrate  the  topics  discussed  at 
these  lunches,  which  may  perhaps  give 
suggestions  to  Pan-Pacific  Clubs  in 
other  lands,  the  following  excerpts  are 
taken  from  the  post-card  invitations 
sent  out  weekly. 

September  24.  Reception  to  Alex- 
ander Hume  Ford,  the  Director  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union,  who  is  returning 
from  a  six-months  tour  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Orient  and  of  the  South 
Pacific.  He  will  relate  his  experiences 
and  observations. 

October  L  Topic — Pan- Pacific  Bu- 
reaux for  Interchange  of  Information. 
Discussion  led  by :  L.  W.  de  Vis  Norton, 
Hawaii  Publicity  Commission;  Dr.  I. 
Mori,  Vice-President  Pan-Pacific  Un- 
ion; Stanley  McKenzie,  Vice-President, 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

October  8.  Five-minutes  speakers  on 
topics  to  be  discussed  at  the  Pan-Pacific 
Food  Conservation  Conference  next 
year: 

International  Law,  Honorable  W.  F. 
Frear.  Fisheries,  H.  L.  Kelly.  Ento- 
mology, Fred  Muir.  Plant  Pathology, 
H.  L.  Lyon.  Forestry,  C.  S.  Judd.  Plant 
and  Animal  Quarantine,  J.  M.  West- 
gate.  Crop  Improvement,  F.  G.  Krauss. 
Climatology,  Thomas  A.  Blair.  Topo- 
graphy, A.  O.  Burkland.  Food  Trans- 
portation, Walter  F.  Dillingham.  Ani- 
mal Industry,  Louis  Henke.  H.  P.  Agee 
and  D.  L.  Crawford  in  charge  of  meet- 
ing. 

October  15.  A  continuation  of  the 
Food  Conservation  Luncheon  of  the 
week  before. 

October  22.  Honolulu  delegates  to 
the  Second  Pan-Pacific  Scientific  Con- 
ference, Australia,  will  give  accounts  of 


Luncheons  in  Honolulu 

the  meeting  and  trip.  Speakers  arid 
guests :  Gerrit  P.  Wilder,  O.  H.  Swezey, 
E.  M.  Ehrhorn,  Alexander  Hume  Ford, 
D.  T.  Fullaway,  C.  Montague  Cooke. 

October  29.  "Shall  Hawaii  Have  a 
Pan-Pacific  Radio  Broadcasting-  Sta- 
tion?" Bring  a  radio  fan  to  hear  mes- 
sages from:  Frank  Atherton,  Pres. 
Honolulu  Chamber  of  Commerce ;  Rob- 
ert Newton  Lynch,  San  Francisco  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce;  Dr.  H.  F.  Marriott, 
of  London  Imperial  College.  Also  brief 
talks  from  L.  A.  Thurston,  Riley  H. 
Allen,  W.  F.  Mulrony,  Radio  Engineer, 
Cyril  O.  Smith,  and  perhaps  others. 
What  do  you  think? 

November  5.  Professor  Thomas  Jag- 
gar  will  be  the  principal  speaker.  He  is 
returning  from  Japan  where  he  was  de- 
tailed to  study  the  causes  and  effects  of 
the  recent  earthquake.  Unusual  oppor- 
tunities for  studying  the  disaster  were 
extended  to  him  by  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment. His  account  will  be  interest- 
ing and  accurate. 

November  6th,  the  Director  of  the 
Union  entertained  about  seventy  visit- 
ing members  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  of  the  Jap- 
anese and  Chinese  Chambers  in  Hono- 
lulu. 

November  13.  The  visiting  members 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce will  lunch  with  our  Oriental  cit- 
izens and  business  men.  Come  and 
bring  a  friend  to  meet  our  guests  from 
Southern  California. 

November  19.  At  this  lunch  Freder- 
ick Muir,  C.  E.  Pemberton,  and  O.  H. 
Swezey,  of  the  Honolulu  Sugar  Planters' 
Association  Experiment  Station ;  H.  F. 
Willard  of  the  Federal  Experiment  Sta- 
tion; D.  L.  Crawford  of  the  University 
of  Hawaii ;  and  D.  T.  Fullaway  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  will  tell  us  some- 
thing of  the  miracles  of  modern  Ento- 
mology. You  should  bring  others  to 
this  intellectual  feast. 
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Australia  and  the 

(The  Director  of  the  Union 

The  Second  Pan-Pacific  Science  Con- 
ference was  a  great  success  and  its  lead- 
ers have  promised  their  hearty  coopera- 
tion and  support  in  getting  the  proper 
delegates  to  attend  the  Food  Conserva- 
tion Conference  in  Honolulu  next  July. 
Practically  all  of  my  time  in  Sydney  was 
given  up  to  seeing  and  conferring  with 
prospective  delegates.  Then  the  prem- 
iers and  under  secretaries  of  each  state 
had  to  be  visited,  for  I  am  asking  for 
two  delegates  at  least  from  each  state 
besides  those  sent  by  the  Commonwealth, 
and  those  who  attend  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, of  whom  there  are  several. 

Food  conservation  is  a  subject  that 
seems  to  interest  Australasia  most  vital- 
ly, and  it  is  probable  that  a  very  strong 
delegation  will  attend.  All  of  our  old 
friends  are  helping.  Sir  Harry  Braddon, 
president  of  the  English  Speaking 
Union,  had  me  as  his  guest  at  the  lunch 
in  honor  of  the  delegates  and  will  be  a 
great  aid.  With  Sir  Douglas  Mawson, 
the  discoverer  of  the  southern  magnetic 
pole,  I  was  a  guest  of  honor  at  a  banquet 
given  by  Sir  Arthur  Rickard,  president 
of  the  Millions  Club.  Needless  to  say  I 
am  urging  Sir  Douglas  to  attend  as 
leader  of  the  Topography  Section  of  the 
Food  Conservation  Conference.  Dr.  El- 
wood  Mead  promises  to  be  with  us  to 
organize  the  Crop  Improvement  group, 
and  other  world  known  men  will  aid  in 
organizing  sections  at  the  Food  Conser- 
vation Conference  in  which  they  are  par- 
ticularly interested. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Andrews  of  Sydney  Uni- 
versity has  won  great  praise  for  his  work 
in  bringing  about  the  Second  Pan- Pacific 
Science  Congress,  and  is  really  one  of 
the  big  men  of  Australasia.  I  am  earn- 
estly in  hopes  that  we  can  have  him  in 
Hawaii  next  summer  to  aid  our  work. 
He  is  a  true,  sincere  friend  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union  and  always  has  been. 
A  number  of  the  delegates  go  back 


Pan-Pacific  Union 

before  the  Pan-Pacific  Club.) 

from  the  Science  Congress  to  urge  at- 
tendance on  the  Food  Conservation  Con- 
ference next  year.  Many  of  those  who 
attend  will  later  cooperate  with  the  per- 
manent Pan-Pacific  Science  body,  others 
with  the  Pan-Pacific  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce when  it  is  formed,  and  the  likeli- 
hood is  that  it  will  be  formed  and  call 
the  Second  Pan-Pacific  Commercial 
Conference. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  has  several 
urgent  requests  for  conferences  to  be 
called  within  the  next  few  years,  and 
it  seems  now  that  the  Pacific  lands  will 
give  support  to  the  Union  for  the  call- 
ing of  unofficial  conferences  that  may 
pave  the  way  to  later  governmental  co- 
operative effort  in  the  Pacific  area.  For 
instance  when  entertained  in  Perth,  the 
last  port  of  departure  for  London,  by 
some  of  our  Union  workers,  Prime  Min- 
ister Bruce  of  Australia  again  put  forth 
his  declaration  in  favor  of  a  Pan-Pacific 
League  of  Nations.  He  announced  to 
the  federal  parliament  that  he  had  dis- 
cussed this  with  the  director  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union  and  that  body  might  at 
his  request  call  an  unofficial  conference 
to  take  the  first  steps  toward  urging  the 
governments  of  the  Pacific  to  seriously 
consider  the  formation  of  a  Pan-Pacific 
League  of  Nations.  He  will  discuss  the 
matter  at  the  Empire  Conference  in  Lon- 
don, and  report  to  us  when  he  visits 
Honolulu  next  March. 

We  have  just  had  visits  from  the 
San  Francisco  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Chambers  of  Commerce.  Their  dele- 
gates have  been  entertained  by  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Club,  and  both  these  Chambers 
will  send  adequate  delegations  to  the 
Pan-Pacific  Food  Conservation  Confer- 
ence. They  will  cooperate  in  urging 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  to  send 
their  ablest  scientists  on  food  problems 
to  participate  in  the  conference  in 
Honolulu. 
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Pan-Pacific  Broadcasting  from  Honolulu 

(From  the  Honolulu  Advertiser) 


A  movement  looking  toward  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  powerful  radio  broad- 
casting station  in  Honolulu,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union, 
which  shall  serve  all  Pacific  countries 
in  the  transmission  of  oral  messages 
and  other  communications,  was  launch- 
ed at  a  Pan-Pacific  luncheon  in  the 
Blue  Room  of  the  Young  Hotel. 

The  plan  was  outlined  by  Alexander 
Hume  Ford,  director  of  the  Union, 
who  presided,  and  discussed  by  speak- 
ers who  have  an  especial  interest  in 
radio  and  Pacific  unity. 

Mr.  Ford  named  a  committee,  which 
was  ratified  by  the  Union  member- 
ship present,  to  investigate  the  pos- 
sibilities of  setting  up  such  a  great 
central  station  and  insuring  its  opera- 
tion. This  committee  consists  of  L.  A. 
Thurston,  president  of  The  Advertiser 
Publishing  Company;  Riley  Allen, 
editor  of  the  Star  Bulletin ;  J.  A.  Balch, 
of  the  Mutual  Telephone  Company ;  Dr. 
Cyril  O.  Smith,  of  the  Territorial  Edu- 
cational Department;  W.  F.  Mulrony, 
radio  expert  and  director  of  KGU  sta- 
tion in  The  Advertiser  building;  A.  W. 
T.  Bottomley  of  the  Sugar  Planters' 
Association;  Frank  Atherton,  president 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Herbert 
Slocum,  of  the  Hawaiian  Electric  Com- 
pany; G.  A.  Burns,  superintendent  of 
the  Radio  Corporation  of  America; 
Col.  Arthur  S.  Cowan,  Signal  Corps, 
U.  S.  A. ;  Lieut.  Commander  Robert 
Laughlin  of  the  Navy;  and  Walter  F. 
Dillingham,  president  of  the  Oahu 
Railway  &  Land  Company. 

The  attitude  of  a  majority  of  the 
speakers  was  that  in  the  beginning  the 
plan  should  be  limited  to  a  Pan-Hawaii 
project  which  should  serve  the  islands 
of  the  group  and  eventually  be  develop- 
ed into  a  plant  which  will  link  up  all 
countries  bordering  on  the  Pacific. 


In  laying  the  matter  before  the  lunch- 
eon party,  Ford  read  a  paper  explaining 
the  inception  of  his  idea  and  the  scope 
eventually  hoped  for  it. 

Riley  Allen,  speaking  for  the  Star- 
Bulletin,  and  Lorrin  A.  Thurston,  for 
The  Advertiser,  referred  to  the  work  of 
the  papers  in  giving  the  people  of  the 
Territory  the  advantages  of  their  broad- 
casting stations.  They  agreed,  however, 
that  the  papers,  having  pioneered  the 
way,  would  welcome  such  a  plan  as  a 
Pan-Pacific  or  at  all  events  a  Pan- 
Hawaii  station  and  would  cooperate  to 
that  end. 

M.  A.  Mulrony,  naval  radio  expert, 
who  has  had  years  of  experience  in  wire- 
less in  all  its  phases,  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Thurston,  and  while  touching  brief- 
ly on  the  more  technical  phases  of  the 
matter  told  his  hearers  that  the  Pan- 
Pacific  idea,  in  his  opinion,  was  entire- 
ly feasible. 

Cyril  O.  Smith  devoted  himself  to  a 
discussion  of  a  general  central  station 
here  to  serve  Hawaii  only,  citing  numer- 
ous instances  of  the  great  service  such 
a  plant  could  render  the  territory  in  dis- 
seminating useful  information  to  schools, 
plantations  and  the  public  generally. 
He  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  Pan- 
Pacific  plan  was  rather  too  ambitious 
at  present. 

A  letter  from  Robert  Newton  Lynch, 
vice-president  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  was  unable 
to  attend  the  luncheon,  endorsing  the 
Pan-Pacific  plan  and  pledging  the  sup- 
port of  his  organization,  was  read. 

Acting  Governor  Brown,  who  was 
present,  announced  that  he  had  receiv- 
ed a  letter  from  President  Coolidge  ac- 
cepting the  presidency  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union.  The  announcement  was 
greeted  with  a  round  of  cheers. 
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Director  Ford's  paper,  outlining  his 
plan  for  the  Pan- Pacific  broadcasting 
station,  was  in  part  as  follows: 

"More  than  two  years  ago  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Press  Conference  passed  resolu- 
tions, which  were  referred  to  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union,  urging  that  they  take  up 
with  the  governments  of  the  Pacific  the 
matter  of  bringing  about  radio  com- 
munications between  the  peoples  of  all 
races  in  the  Pacific  area  at  a  rate  so 
reasonable  that  they  might  learn  daily 
of  each  other's  doings  and  so  know  and 
trust  each  other  more  and  more. 

"Again  at  the  Pan-Pacific  commercial 
conference  a  year  ago  such  a  resolution 
was  again  unanimously  adopted  and 
again  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  was  urged 
to  bring  about  better  radio  communica- 
tion between  Pacific  peoples.  Follow- 
ing this  up  on  his  tour  around  the 
Pacific,  the  director  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  held  meetings  with  the  leading 
radio  men  of  the  different  Pacific  coun- 
tries and  secured  the  appointment  of 
committees  in  each  of  these  Pacific 
lands  that  will  follow  up  this  work  of 
bringing  about  closer  radio  communica- 
tion between  the  peoples  of  the  Pacific. 

"In  Japan  the  matter  was  taken  up 
of  persuading  the  government  to  per- 
mit students  and  others  to  install  radio 
apparatus  and  receive  messages  from 
different  parts  of  Japan  and  from 
abroad.  Japan  is  now  granting  this  per- 
mission and  this  great  country  of  sixty 
million  people  will  be  opened  up  to  the 
broadcasting  stations  that  can  reach 
Japan. 

"In  China,  after  a  conference  in 
Peking,  Mr.  Schwerin,  president  of  the 
Radio  Corporation  of  America,  offered 
the  Pan-Pacific  Union  free  radio  service 
for  two  years  after  their  great  power 
j  tation  is  erected  in  China.  This  was  in 
recognition  of  the  good  work  of  bring- 
ing about  cooperation  among  Pacific 
peoples. 

"In  Siam  the  king  is  one  of  the  most 
progressive  monarch s  of  the  world  and 
his  ministers  are  doing  everything  in 


their  power  to  bring  Siam  up  to  the  in- 
tellectual level  of  other  countries  and 
there  will  be  no  question  about  permits 
being  given  for  her  people  to  receive 
messages  that  are  sent  out  by  amateurs 
and  others. 

"In  Java  free  radio  messages  are  re- 
ceived daily  from  Toulon  in  France  that 
are  sent  out  by  the  government. 

"In  Australia  licenses  are  now  being 
given  to  amateurs  to  receive  radio 
broadcasting  and  New  Zealand  is  fol- 
lowing suit  so  that  all  around  the 
Pacific  at  last  the  people  are  awakening 
to  the  fact  that  no  country  can  be  closed 
to  this  great  modern  method  of  dis- 
seminating good  will  and  information. 

"The  Pan-Pacific  Union,  having  fol- 
lowed out  the  suggestions  of  two  of  its 
great  conference  bodies,  has  appointed 
a  radio  committee  in  each  Pacific  coun- 
try to  co-operate  with  each  other  and 
is  now  preparing  to  appoint  a  kindred 
committee  here  in  Honolulu.  This  com- 
mittee will  report  back  to  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union  suggestions  as  to  the 
best  methods  of  obtaining  and  main- 
taining in  Honolulu  a  great  central 
broadcasting  station  that  may  be  used 
in  sending  out  daily  messages  of  good 
will  and  interesting  programs  that  will 
be  instructive  or  enlightening  to  the 
peoples  about  the  Pacific. 

"The  workers  in  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  have  looked  forward  for  years  to 
using  Honolulu  as  the  great  broadcast- 
ing information  center  of  the  Pacific 
and  have  been  in  communication  with 
those  around  the  Pacific  who  are  also 
interested  in  such  a  plan.  Here  in  Ha- 
waii many  of  our  leading  citizens  have 
been  working  in  the  same  direction. 

"There  must  be  a  central  committee 
here  in  Hawaii  for  here  is  the  great 
service  station  of  the  Pacific.  Here  was 
established  the  first  commercial  tele- 
phone service  in  the  world,  the  first  com- 
mercial radio  service  in  the  world,  and 
here  must  be  established  the  first  great 
inter-racial  and  inter-national  broad- 
casting station. 
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"I  believe  that  the  Pan-Pacific  Union 
can  be  of  great  service  to  such  a  com- 
mittee for  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  will 
not  hesitate  to  ask  of  the  navy,  for  the 
use  of  such  committee,  the  permanent 
loan  or  the  use  of  any  part  of  its  great 
powerful  broadcasting  apparatus  that  is 
not  in  actual  use,  and  I  believe  from  the 
fact  that  the  navy  department  has  given 
such  splendid  co-operation  to  the  work 
of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  that  such  a 
request  will  be  freely  and  gladly 
granted. 

"The  Pan-Pacific  Union  would  desire 
to  be  in  a  position  to  give  assurance  to 
every  country  of  the  Pacific  that  from 
the  central  Pan-Pacific  broadcasting 
station  no  messages  would  be  sent  forth 
that  would  be  objectionable  to  the 
peoples  or  governments  of  the  Pacific. 
Certainly  no  utterances  that  are  anti- 
British  would  be  welcome  in  Australia, 
New  Zealand  or  Canada.  No  anti- Jap- 
anese message  would  be  willingly  receiv- 
ed in  Dai  Nippon  and  no  criticism  of 
things  that  are  happening  in  China  will 
be  welcome  in  that  country. 

"Through  the  commercial  radio  news 
of  a  sensational  character  might  find  its 
natural  outlet  but  not  through  a  free 
Pan-Pacific  radio  station  erected  main- 
ly to  bring  the  peoples  of  the  Pacific 
into  better  and  more  friendly  co- 
operation. 

"Acting  for  the  Pan- Pacific  Union  in 
asking  this  committee  to  serve  and 
formulate  possible  plans  for  a  Pan- 
Pacific  radio  station  in  Honolulu,  there 
are  no  instructions  to  give.  Just  a  re- 
quest that  you  get  together  and  advise 
how  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  may  serve 
you  in  aiding  in  the  establishment  of 
such  a  station  here  at  the  cross-roads  of 
our  great  ocean." 

Dr.  H.  F.  Marriott,  Great  Britain's 
representative  at  the  Second  Pan-Pacific 
Science  Conference  in  Australia,  sent  a 
message  to  the  gathering.  When  the 
Australian  steamers  did  not  have  the 
proper  apparatus  for  listening  in  on 


radio  concerts,  Dr.  Marriott  rigged  up 
his  own  set  in  his  stateroom  before  the 
porthole  and  heard  all  that  was  broad- 
casted from  Honolulu.  Dr.  Marriott 
states  that  what  is  said  today  may  be 
radioed  to  the  world  and  no  one  could 
prevent.  His  twelve-year  old  boy  built 
a  receiving  apparatus  for  $2.25  that 
hears  words  uttered  thousands  of  miles 
away.  A  boy  companion  in  London, 
not  having  the  necessary  pound  to  pay 
for  his  license,  put  up  antennae  across 
from  his  four  bed  posts  and  nightly 
listened  to  concerts  in  Paris,  regardless 
of  the  paternal  admonition  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government,  that  by  the  way  re- 
mained in  total  ignorance  of  his  es- 
capade. Dr.  Marriott  states  that  similar 
evasions  will  be  accomplished  in  every 
Pacific  country  if  the  Governtnents  do 
not  cooperate  with  the  radio  fans.  He 
has  done  great  work  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  in  making  those  countries 
see  the  light. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  is  already  at 
work  appointing  committees  that  will 
handle  certain  sections  of  the  radio  pro- 
gram. First  a  Pan-Hawaii  service  will 
be  given,  and  then  Pan-Pacific. 

It  is  proposed  to  broadcast  informa- 
tion from  all  classes  of  peoples.  The 
schools  will  be  given  a  certain  number 
of  minutes  one  evening  a  week;  the 
athletic  organizations  will  have  their 
period;  market  reports  will  be  broad- 
casted daily.  There  will  be  certain 
periods  when  Hawaiian  music  will  be 
sent  forth,  and  at  other  periods  the 
latest  classical  and  the  latest  topical 
music  will  be  broadcasted.  The  men 
who  made  the  history  of  Hawaii  will 
talk  to  those  who  listen  in  with  radio 
outfits,  and  men  who  are  familiar  with 
life  in  each  Pacific  land  will  give  in- 
teresting discourses  at  set  periods. 
There  will  be  educational  courses,  news 
service,  concerts,  and  information  from 
different  parts  of  the  Pacific  will  be 
re-broadcasted.  Suggestions  as  to  pro- 
grams suitable  for  Pan-Pacific  broad- 
casting are  solicited. 
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Japan  and  Her  Pan-Pacific  Delegation 

(Director's  remarks  at  Pan-Pacific  Club,  Honolulu) 


'Talking  of  coincidences,  at  the 
last  luncheon  I  attended  of  our  Pan- 
Pacific  Club  in  Tokyo,  I  ran  into  the 
American  Minister  to  Siam,  E.  E, 
Brodie,  in  the  city  for  a  couple  of  days, 
on  his  way  to  America,  and  as  I  was 
speaking  to  him,  Dr.  Hugh  M.  Smith, 
for  thirty-five  years  head  of  the  Fishery 
Service  in  the  United  States,  hailed  me. 
He  had  arrived  from  America  within  the 
hour.  'I  am  on  my  way  to  my  new  post 
in  Siam  at  last/  he  explained.  While  he 
spoke  a  daughter  of  Minister  Yada  ap- 
proached me  in  the  lobby  of  the  Imperial 
Hotel  and  said,  'Won't  you  give  father 
this  package  when  you  see  him  in 
Bangkok?' 

"Each  of  the  four  of  us  was  leaving 
Tokyo  within  the  hour.  However,  Mr. 
Smith  and  I  talked  together  long  enough 
for  him  to  say  that  he  believed  he  could 
be  at  our  Conservation  Conference  in 
July,  1924. 

"Talking  of  fish  men,  our  old  friend 
Dr.  Kishinouye  was  at  the  luncheon  and 
will  attend  our  Conservation  Conference, 

"Dr.  Rokuichiro  Masujima,  ex-presi- 
dent of  the  International  Bar  Associa- 
tion, is  taking  a  great  interest  in  our 
Club  and  will  attend  the  Conservation 
Conference.  He  is  one  of  the  world's 
foremost  authorities  on  international  law. 
His  speech  before  the  International  Bar 
Association  in  San  Francisco  last  year 
was  the  event  oi  that  session.  He  was 
once  president  of  the  organization.  It 
is  probable  that  there  will  be  a  distin- 
guished authority  on  international  law 
from  each  Pacific  country  at  the  Con- 
servation Conference,  and  not  only  will 
they  help  draft  laws  for  the  protection 
and  conservation  of  fish  in  the  Pacific 
area,  but  will  suggest  other  laws  of  an 
international  scope  to  protect  other  in- 
terests in  the  Pacific. 


"Dr.  I.  Kuwana,  the  expert  on  Plant 
Quarantine,  expects  to  come  and  will 
probably  be  sent  by  his  government,  as 
a  request  to  this  effect  has  been  sent  in. 
He  is  one  of  Japan's  foremost  entomo- 
logists and  is  well  known  in  Hawaii 
where  he  lived  and  worked  for  some 
time. 

"Efforts  are  being  made  to  have  Mr. 
Y.  Kynoshita,  former  head  of  railway 
traffic,  attend  the  conference,  to  take 
part  in  the  discussions  on  the  trans- 
portation of  food  products,  and  Ryazo 
Asano  of  the  T.K.K.  line  will  attend  or 
send  a  substitute. 

"My  old  friend  Hyobayashi  of  Osaka 
will  send  a  delegate  who  is  an  authority 
on  fish,  and  there  are  hopes  that  Mr. 
Frazar,  head  of  the  large  fish  packing 
interests  will  attend.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  will  probably  send  a 
select  body  of  men  who  are  recognized 
authorities  on  Economic  Entomology. 
Plant  Pathology,  Methods  of  Crop  Im- 
provement, Irrigation,  Forestry,  and 
kindred  subjects.  There  are  strong  hopes 
that  on  Topography  Y.  Yamasaki  of  the 
Tokyo  Imperial  University  will  represent 
Japan.  He  is  one  of  our  Pan-Pacific 
Club  workers. 

"The  live  wire  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Weekly  Luncheon  Club  of  Tokyo  i> 
Sidney  F.  Mashbir,  advisor  in  Engineer- 
ing to  the  Mayor  of  Tokyo.  He  speaks 
Japanese  like  a  native  and  expects  to 
attend  the  conference,  and  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  the  newly  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Pan-Pacific  Club  of  Tokyo. 
Viscount  T.  Inouye,  will  attend.  He 
was  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Manchur- 
ian  Railway.  I  am  to  pick  him  out  a 
private  secretary  from  the  Shinko  Club, 
and  another  for  Mashbir.  They  will 
both  have  to  give  part  time  to  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Information  Bureau  Work,  and 
to  the  Club." 
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The  Scientific  Luncheon  Series 


The  Pan-Pacific  Club  of  Honolulu 
which  will  have  much  of  the  entertain- 
ing of  the  delegates  to  the  Pan-Pacific 
Food  Conservation  Conference  in  Aug- 
ust has  inaugurated  a  series  of  Monday 
luncheons  at  which  the  principal  topics 
to  be  discussed  at  the  Conference  will 
be  taken  up  by  those  most  qualified  to 
talk  on  these  subjects.  It  is  suggested 
that  perhaps  some  of  the  other  luncheon 
clubs  in  different  Pacific  cities  may  find 
a  similar  course  of  luncheons  of  in- 
terest. 

Discussing  the  first  of  these  lunch- 
eons, which  was  on  the  general  topics  of 
the  Conference,  the  Honolulu  Advertiser 
had  to  say : 

Out  of  the  conference  of  scientists 
who  will  convene  in  Honolulu  in  July, 
1924,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union  to  discuss  food  conserva- 
tion, may  be  launched  movements  which 
may  attain  universal  importance  through 
cooperation  of  nations  in  establishing  co- 
operative laws  to  develop  land  and  sea 
resources,  decrease  the  almost  incredible 
ruin  caused  by  insects  upon  food  prod- 
ucts and  intensify  production  and  stab- 
ilize the  life  of  certain  agricultural 
products. 

Science,  as  presented  at  that  confer- 
ence, is  to  be  no  prosy,  dry,  dreary  and 
weary  series  of  topics,  judging  by  the 
brief  addresses  delivered  yesterday  by 
scientists  of  Honolulu,  for  they  were 
breezy,  snappy,  replete  with  human  in- 
terest, and  revealed  a  vision  of  the  close- 
ness of  science  to  everything  that 
humans  do,  that  indicated  the  confer- 
ence will  draw  big  audiences. 

It  was  revealed  that  there  is  more 
value  in  an  acre  of  ocean  than  an  acre 
of  land ;  that  insects  and  plant  diseases 
destroy  billions  upon  billions  of  dollars 
of  human  effort  in  producing  products 
that  are  life  sustaining ;  that  old  age  and 
not  disease  may  be  the  factors  which 


destroy  some  of  our  types  of  sugar  cane ; 
that  there  is  always  serious  danger  to  a 
country  which  specializes  in  one  variety 
of  a  given  food  product,  instead  of  hav- 
ing another  type  in  reserve. 

International  law  was  brought  into 
the  discussion  and  it  may  be  possible 
that  the  coming  conference,  judging  by 
what  was  said  yesterday,  will  cause 
more  nations  to  get  together  to  formu- 
late laws  governing  the  nebulous  "No- 
Man's  Land"  out  beyond  the  three-mile 
limit  of  the  ocean  and  thereby  preserve 
the  food  and  fur-bearing  denizens  of  the 
deep  that  are  being  gradually  destroyed, 
one  species  after  another,  until  extinc- 
tion brings  humans  face  to  face  with  a 
grim  reality  of  a  loss  of  one  source  of 
food. 

Yesterday's  luncheon  session  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union,  convened  to  hear  the 
first  of  the  proposed  program  of  topics 
to  be  discussed  at  the  coming  conven- 
tion, was  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  kind  ever  held  here. 

Alexander  Hume  Ford,  organizer  and 
directing  genius  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union;  H.  P.  Agee,  director  of  the 
Sugar  Planters'  Association;  Maj.-Gen. 
C.  P.  Summerall,  U.S.A.;  Prof.  F.  P. 
Krauss,  Dr.  J.  M.  Westgate,  Dr.  Harold 
Lyon,  E>r.  Frederick  Muir  and  Judge 
Walter  F.  Frear,  contributed  phases  of 
science  in  topics  that  will  later  be  form- 
ulated into  a  program  for  the  confer- 
ence. 

To  indicate  the  scope  of  the  session 
and  the  coming  conference,  Ford  said  in 
opening  the  meeting  which  he  later  turn- 
ed over  to  Mr.  Agee: 

"At  the  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Con- 
ference last  fall,  attended  by  delegates 
from  every  Pacific  land,  it  was  recom- 
mended that  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  call 
a  conference  of  reorganized  authorities 
on  food  conservation  in  the  Pacific  area. 
The  call  has  gone  out  for  this  confer- 
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ence  and  it  is  hoped  that  each  Pacific 
country  will  send  not  one  delegate,  but 
a  qualified  delegate  on  each  of  the  eight 
or  ten  topics  up  for  discussion. 

"The  conference  will  convene  in 
Honolulu  July  31,  1924,  and  hold  ses- 
sions until  August  14th.  The  topics  to 
be  discussed  are  International  Law, 
especially  as  it  may  be  made  to  apply  to 
some  method  of  international  agreement 
whereby  the  fish  and  fisheries  of  the 
Pacific  area  may  be  protected;  Pan- 
Pacific  fisheries  will  be  discussed  by  so 
large  a  group  of  recognized  authorities 
from  practically  every  Pacific  land  that 
in  all  probability  this  may  become  a 
separate  conference.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  entomological  section,  for 
these  two  groups  will  evidently  take  the 
lead  at  the  conference. 

"It  is  hoped  with  good  reason  that 
there  may  be  ten  complete  groups  rather 
than  one,  and  that  while  the  ten  groups 
meet  as  one,  each  will  have  its  own 
particular  session. 

"From  the  interest  shown  by  the 
many  Pacific  countries,  this  conference 
promises  to  be  the  most  important  and 
serious  yet  called  by  the  Union.  An 
interesting  feature  of  the  conference 
promises  to  be  a  full  representation  in 
all  the  groups  of  food  conservationists 
and  scientists  from  Japan,  China  and 
Philippines  and  possibly  Siam,  the 
Oriental  workers  attending  in  force  to 
meet  those  from  the  Occident  Pacific 
who  are  interested  in  the  great  problem 
of  food  conservation. 

"Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  the  world's  lead- 
ing entomologist,  will  visit  Hawaii  to 
preside  at  the  First  Pan-Pacific  Food 
Conservation  conference.  Each  Pacific 
country  is  appointing  its  representatives 
who  are  to  attend  the  conference  and  to- 
day the  Union  is  asking*  those  who  wilt 
most  likely  head  up  the  different  groups 
in  Hawaii,  to  outline  something  of  the 
importance  of  the  topics  that  have  been 
selected  to  make  up  the  agenda.  1  am 
therefore  turning  over  this  session  of 
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the  Pan-Pacific  club  to  Mr.  H.  P.  Agee, 
chairman,  and  Mr.  D.  L.  Crawford,  sec- 
retary of  the  local  Pan-Pacific  Food 
Conservation  committee  of  the  confer- 
ence." 

Chairman  Agee  said  it  was  time  to 
turn  attention  to  food  conservation. 

Judge  Frear  spoke  of  international 
law  in  its  relation  to  food  conservation. 
A  conference,  properly  planned,  cannot 
fail  on  a  subject  of  this  sort  and  prove 
of  greatest  value,  he  said.  One  way  was 
to  arouse  each  nation  to  proper  action 
for  its  own  interest;  for  co-operation 
through  mutual  understanding,  and 
finally  to  bring  out  formal  agreements 
or  treaties  for  cooperation  to  conserve 
food  products,  he  continued. 

The  movement  for  conservation,  first 
for  forests  and  then  of  inland  waters 
launched  by  Gifford  Pinchot  and  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  were  referred  to.  The 
work  should  spread  for  all  products,  he 
said.  In  the  ocean,  jurisdiction  of  na- 
tions extend  only  three  miles.  Beyond 
is  a  nebulous  waste,  a  "No  man's  land." 
Only  by  mutual  treaties  of  all  nations 
can  the  resources  there  be  conserved, 
he  said.  In  his  opinion  it  was  time 
action  be  taken. 

Frederick  Muir,  of  the  planters'  ex- 
periment station,  talked  on  economic  en- 
tomology. Ten  per  cent  of  the  farm 
products  in  America  are  destroyed  by 
insects,  totalling  a  loss  of  $16,000,000,- 
000,  he  said.  This  was  the  toll  against 
human  effort.  Vast  amounts  are  paid 
by  countries  to  combat  insect  attacks. 
The  figures  of  destruction,  in  money,  are 
colossal  and  unbelievable.  They  attack- 
ed the  trees  and  the  timber  in  the  houses, 
clothes  and  what  humans  ate.  Poli- 
ticians and  diplomats  should  turn  their 
efforts  toward  adopting  means  to  com- 
bat insects,  he  thought.  If  accomplish- 
ed it  would  add  vastly  to  the  resources 
and  riches  of  the  world.  It  would  aid 
Hawaii  tremendously. 

Dr.  Lyon  spoke  on  plant  pathology, 
which  he  explained,  is  the  science  of 
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plant  diseases,  and  this  he  sajd  takes 
tremendous  toll  of  human  effort.  Such 
diseases  are  caused  by  unseen  microbes. 
Unlike  animals,  plants  have  no  blood 
to  develop  a  toxin,  nothing  to  throw  off 
attacks  of  diseases. 

He  told  of  the  destruction  by  insidi- 
ous diseases  of  the  coffee  industry  of 
Ceylon  and  Java.  The  latter  produced 
such  a  high  grade  of  coffee  that  Java  is 
referred  to  everywhere  for  high-grade 
description,  although  it  may  be  South 
American  coffee  nowadays.  Wheat  rust 
took  fearful  toll  in  the  wheat  districts 
of  South  America.  Lahaina  sugar  cane, 
in  some  parts  of  Hawaii,  he  said,  has 
been  eliminated  by  disease,  and  disease 
is  threatening  the  standard  variety  of 
cane  in  Java. 

The  pineapple  industry  of  Hawaii  is 
threatened,  for  a  similar  reason,  as 
Hawaii  has  confined  itself  to  one  variety 
of  pineapple.  If  anything  happens  to 
that  variety  there  is  nothing  to  take  its 
place,  hence  vital  necessity  for  having 
more  than  one  variety. 

J.  M.  Westgate,  director  of  the  United 
States  Experiment  Station  in  Hawaii, 
spoke  on  plant  and  animal  quarantine 
measures.  The  importance  of  keeping 
OUt  pests  is  vitally  recognized  by  the 
sugar  planters  in  importing  parasites  to 
prey  upon  destructive  insects. 

Reports  of  the  United  States  agricul- 
tural department  show  that  pests  have 
been  intercepted  from  90  countries  out- 
side the  United  States.  Each  country 
should  have  a  clear  knowledge  of  pests 
of  other  countries,  and  such  information 
can  be  disseminated  through  the  Pan- 
Pacific  conference.  He  urgently  rec- 
ommended a  commission  to  be  establish- 
ed at  the  coming  conference ;  a  coopera- 
tive quarantine  commission  representing 
each  of  the  Pan-Pacific  countries. 

General  Summerall  spoke  of  trans- 


portation of  food  supplies,  and  his  re- 
marks applied  to  transportation  of  food 
for  the  civic  as  well  as  army  populations 
indicated  that  transportation  was  a  first 
factor.  He  illustrated  by  referring  to 
James  Hill  and  other  railroad  builders, 
who  visualized  the  future  and  vast  food- 
producing  areas  which  could  be  success- 
ful only  through  transportation. 

He  traced  the  system  of  transporta- 
tion during  the  world  war  when  1,000,- 
000  men  in  France  were  fed  daily,  trac- 
ing the  start  of  the  supplies  from  Am- 
erican fields  and  factories,  over  railroad 
lines,  upon  ships,  to  France  and  then 
by  trains  leaving  bases  each  day  for  35 
combat  divisions.  Transportation  saved 
a  situation  in  Japan,  following  the  earth- 
quake, for  immediately  ships  left  ports 
with  supplies  so  that  there  was  little 
suffering  from  lack  of  food. 

Professor  Krauss  of  the  University 
of  Hawaii,  speaking  on  crop  improve- 
ments, spoke  of  what  science  has  told 
men  about  plants  in  a  hundred  years — 
that  there  was  sex  in  plants  as  in 
animals.  In  his  opinion,  Lahaina  cane 
may  be  suffering  from  old  age,  due 
possibly,  in  cases,  to  over-intensity  in 
production,  and  not  to  disaese  as  be- 
lieved. He  felt  that  Hawaii  was  for- 
tunate in  being  isolated,  as  there  were 
opportunities  for  breeding  types  of  cane 
and  other  products  without  danger  of 
introduction  of  strains  not  wanted. 

These  luncheon  meetings  of  the  lo- 
cal scientists  interested  in  Food  Con- 
servation are  being  kept  up  with  great 
success.  At  almost  every  Monday  lunch- 
eon startling  and  dramatic  statements 
are  made  by  men  of  science  that 
awaken  the  ordinary  man  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  fact  that  science  is  but  after 
all  exact  knowledge  on  any  given  sub- 
ject, and  that  always  truth  is  stranger 
than  fiction. 
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The  Pan-Pacific  Conferences 


(Extract  from  address  by  Alexander  Hume 
Ford  to  Pan-Pacific  Club,  Honolulu,  on  re- 
turn from  Second  Pan-Pacific  Science  Con- 
ference, Australia.) 

"The  Second  Pan-Pacific  Science 
Conference  called  by  the  Australian  Na- 
tional Research  Council  was  held  in 
Melbourne  and  in  Sydney  during  August 
and  September  (1923).  The  first  con- 
ference was  called  by  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  and  held  in  Honolulu  three  years 
ago. 

"How  many  of  you  know  that  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  made  that  first 
Conference  possible?  Yet  such  is  the 
fact.  When  the  Hawaiian  Legislature 
voted  $10,000  to  the  Pan-Pacific  Union 
it  was  with  the  string  that  three  other 
Pacific  countries  also  appropriate  funds. 
As  Director  of  the  Union  I  cabled  our 
branch  clubs  and  a  quick  response  came 
from  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  They 
at  once  appropriated  funds  to  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union  and  the  United  States 
Government  followed  suit  with  $9,000. 
The  appropriations  were  to  •  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union  for  the  calling  of  its  con- 
ference, and  it  financed  the  First  Scien- 
tific Conference. 

"I  claim  my  share  of  credit,  for  when 
Father  Pigot,  the  great  seismologist  of 
Australia,  visited  Hawaii  for  a  day  and 
called  on  me,  I  telephoned  out  to  the 
Bishop  Museum  to  a  scientist,  a  recent 
arrival,  and  had  the  two  meet.  I  sized 
up  the  new  man  and  appointed  Herbert 
E.  Gregory  as  chairman  of  a  Pan- 
Pacific  Scientific  Conference  as  a  part 
of  the  work  of  the  Union.  He  accepted 
and  the  Governor  of  Hawaii,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Union,  approved  my  choice 
and  we  introduced  Herbert  E.  Gregory 
as  a  leader  of  things  scientific  in  the 
Pacific,  and  this  man  from  Yale  made 
good.  He  proved  himself  a  remorseless 
worker,   and   next  perhaps^  to   E.  C. 


Andrews  of  Sydney  University  did  most 
toward  bringing  about  the  Second  Pan- 
Pacific  Scientific  Conference. 

"I  was  invited  as  a  delegate  to  this 
conference  by  the  Australian  National 
Research  Council  and  was  cordially  re- 
ceived, the  Governor  of  New  South 
Wales  thanking  the  Union  and  its  Direc- 
tor at  the  opening  of  the  sessions  at 
Sydney  University  for  their  part  in  in- 
augurating a  great  science  body  of  the 
Pacific. 

"I  am  glad  to  say  that  in  all  likeli- 
hood this  child  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union 
is  to  become  a  permanent  organization. 
It  will  meet  in  1926  in  Japan  for  final 
adoption  of  such  plans.  The  Union  is 
seeking  now  to  have  all  of  the  confer- 
ence bodies  it  has  started,  organize  their 
own  permanent  conference  bodies.  The 
Pacific  is  broad  enough  and  great  en- 
ough for  all  of  us  to  get  together  and 
work  for  our  common  interests  and  ad- 
vancement. 

"Japan  supplied  the  one  real  orator 
at  the  Science  Conference  in  Australia, 
Dr.  Joji  Sakurai,  one  of  our  Union 
workers  in  Japan,  who  will  be  the  head 
of  the  next  conference  in  1926.  Dr.  W. 
H.  Hobbs,  who  had  the  United  States 
Cruiser  Milwaukee  brought  to  Sydney 
to  demonstrate  the  value  of  tonic 
soundings,  was  the  foremost  American 
speaker,  and  our  own  Dr.  Kauka  Wilder 
the  most  interesting. 

The  courtesy  of  the  people  of  Mel- 
bourne and  Sydney  was  unbounded. 
The  delegates  were  entertained  at  the 
homes  of  the  leading  citizens,  and  the 
government  and  people  vied  with  each 
other  as  to  which  could  be  of  greater 
service  to  the  visitors.  It  was  a  visit 
never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  be  delegates 
to  the  Conference. 
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Editors  of  the  China  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  Miss  Clarice  S.  Molse,  Dr.  John  C 
Ferguson  and  Dr.  Arthur  de  C.  Sowerby. 


The  China  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts 


The  China  Journal  of  Science  and 
Arts  is  the  outcome  of  a  movement 
set  on  foot  by  Mr.  Arthur  de  C.  Sower- 
by, naturalist,  explorer,  author  and  art- 
ist, who  is  in  China  collecting  biological 
material  for  the  United  States  National 
Museum,  to  form  a  Chinese  biological 
society  with  a  publication  of  its  own. 

For  many  years,  ever  since  1907,  Mr. 
Sowerby  has  traveled  about  in  China 
investigating  the  fauna  of  that  country, 
and  making  extensive  collections,  first 
for  the  British  Museum,  and  latterly 
(since  1909)  for  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. He  has  written  and  published  a 
number  of  books,  both  popular  and 
technical,  and  is  now  considered  the 
highest  all  round  authority  on  the 
natural  history  of  China  and  neighbor- 
ing regions. 

In  trying  to  form  a  biological  society, 
it  was  realized  that  there  were  not 
enough  biologists  in  China  to  keep  such 
an  organization  going,  or  to  bear  the  ex- 
pense of  a  publication,  and  there  the 
matter  stood  till  Mr.  Sowerby  lit  upon 


the  idea  of  forming  a  society  of  a  much 
wider  scope,  one  that  would  embrace 
all  the  sciences  and  arts,  and  which 
should  have  for  its  objects  the  encour- 
agement of  original  research  work  in 
China,  and  the  raising  and  furthering 
of  interest  in  all  matters  of  an  intellec- 
tual nature  to  do  with  the  country  and 
neighboring  regions. 

About  this  time  he  met  Miss  Clarice 
S.  Moise  of  San  Francisco,  who  was 
traveling  in  the  Orient.  She  expressed 
interest  in  the  undertaking,  and  sug- 
gested ways  and  means  of  financing  it. 
The  upshot  was  that  she  consented  to 
remain  in  China  for  a  while  to  under- 
take the  financing  and  management  of  a 
journal,  which  though  remaining  a 
privately  owned  concern,  the  proprie- 
tors undertaking  all  financial  risk  and 
responsibility,  would  yet  be  the  official 
organ  of  a  society  which  Mr.  Sowerby 
and  some  of  his  friends  would  form. 
An  agreement  would  be  entered  into 
between  the  Society  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  proprietors  on  the  other,  where- 
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by  part  of  the  annual  subscription  of 
members  of  the  society  should  go  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  journal,  who  in  turn 
should  undertake  to  supply  each  mem- 
ber with  a  copy  of  the  journal  as  each 
issue  should  make  its  appearance.  The 
business  of  the  society  was  to  be  con- 
ducted through  the  pages  of  the  journal. 
The  proprietors  of  the  journal  should  be 
entitled  to  supply  copies  to  subscribers 
outside  the  society,  and  the  running  and 
policy  of  the  journal  should  be  entirely 
in  their  hands  as  was  the  financial  risk. 

Miss  Moise,  who  is  a  graduate  of 
Stanford  University,  and  a  woman  of 
considerable  business  experience,  hav- 
ing organized  and  systematized  several 
large  concerns  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of 
America,  was  eminently  suited  to  un- 
dertake her  share  in  the  launching  of 
what  was  considered  by  many  a  hazard- 
ous undertaking,  it  being  felt  by  many 
business  men,  as  well  as  journalists  and 
others  engaged  in  catering  to  public 
needs  in  matters  of  an  intellectual  na- 
ture, that  science,  literature  and  art 
were  a  drug  on  the  market  in  business- 
like, money-making  China.  In  spite 
of  this  general  belief,  Miss  Moise  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  all  the  big  adver- 
tisers in  Shanghai  and  many  in  other 
treaty  ports  in  China  to  support  the 
venture,  so  that  before  the  first  issue 
went  to  the  press  the  year's  financial 
obligations  were  so  far  met  as  to  justify 
the  highest  hopes  of  success. 

Meanwhile  it  had  been  necessary  to 
make  sure  of  the  subject  matter  of  the 
journal  itself,  and  while  Mr.  Sowerby 
felt  confident  that  he  could  look  after 
all  contributions  of  a  scientific  nature, 
as  well  as  those  to  do  with  travel,  and 
other  such  subjects,  he  was  not  in  a 
position  to  handle  those  upon  Chinese 
art,  literature,  history  and  the  like,  all 
of  which  come  under  the  heading  of 
Sinology,  and  which  require  a  lifetime 
of  study  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
Chinese  classics  and  the  written  lan- 
guage. 


The  two  originators  of  the  scheme 
called  upon  Dr.  John  C.  Ferguson,  offi- 
cial advisor  to  the  Chinese  President, 
a  sinologue  (or  sinologist)  of  consider- 
able standing,  and  probably  the  highest 
authority  in  the  world  on  Chinese  pic- 
torial art,  in  his  home  in  Peking.  They 
were  received  with  the  greatest  courtesy 
and  kindness,  and  were  given  consider- 
able valuable  information,  especially  in 
regard  to  what  had  already  been  done 
in  the  line  upon  which  they  were  adven- 
turing. Copies  of  the  old  "China  Re- 
view" were  taken  down  from  their 
shelves  and  gone  over;  names  of  likely 
contributors  were  suggested;  pitfalls 
were  pointed  out.  Dr.  Ferguson,  a 
Canadian  by  birth,  but  American  by 
adoption,  has  long  been  connected  with 
journalistic  work  in  China,  having  start- 
ed at  least  two  newspapers  in  China, 
one  of  which,  the  Sin  Wan  Pao,  is  today 
the  leading  native  paper  in  China  with 
a  circulation  running  into  hundreds  of 
thousands  daily.  He  also  edited  the 
"Journal  of  the  North  China  Branch  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society"  for  a  number 
of  years.  Ever  since  the  year  1902  he 
has  acted  in  an  advisory  capacity  to 
some  branch  or  other  of  the  Chinese 
Government,  and  previous  to  that  year 
was  first  President  of  the  Nanking 
University,  and  then  of  the  Nanyang 
College  in  Shanghai. 

Before  the  interview  in  his  study  was 
concluded,  Dr.  Ferguson  offered  to  help 
the  new  venture  along  in  any  way  he 
could,  and  it  was  decided  that  he  should 
undertake  to  go  over  all  contributions 
bearing  on  Chinese  art,  literature  and 
kindred  subjects,  and  that  his  name 
should  appear  jointly  with  Mr.  Sower- 
by 's  as  honorary  co-editor  of  the  jour- 
nal. 

Thus  in  January,  1923,  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  "China  Journal  of  Science 
and  Arts"  was  issued.  It  became  an 
instant  success,  being  pronounced  by 
long  odds  the  finest  magazine  of  its 
kind  that  had  ever  been  produced  in  the 
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Far  East,  and  one  which  for  its  get- 
up,  contents,  authenticity  and  general 
appearance,  could  hold  its  own  with 
any  publication  in  the  world.  It  was 
greeted  with  enthusiasm  by  the  Press, 
both  in  China  and  elsewhere;  and  the 
subscription  list  increased  with  gratify- 
ing rapidity.  What  had  been  consid- 
ered the  impossible  had  been  accom- 
plished, and  China  and  the  world  at 
large  has  becgme  the  richer  by  a  thor- 
oughly sound  journal  containing  a  happy 
blend  of  articles  and  papers  of  highly 
technical  and  popular  nature.  Cover- 
ing a  considerable  range  of  subjects 
the  journal  has  proved  of  interest  to 
a  wide  public,  zoology,  chemistry,  phil- 
osophy, travel,  ceramics,  Chinese  litera- 
ture, drama,  medicine,  ancient  coins, 
geology,  paleontology,  botany,  painting, 
ethnology — all  have  been  dealt  with  in 
the  pages  of  the  journal  by  acknowl- 
edged experts.  Original  descriptions 
of  new  species  of  Chinese  animals  have 
appeared,  as  well  as  reports  of  original 
scientific  research  in  the  country. 
Shortly  after  its  appearance,  the  journal 
was  made  the  official  organ  of  the 
Shanghai  Chemical  Society. 

The  China  Society  of  Science  and 
Arts  is  still  in  the  process  of  forma- 
tion. The  first  President,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, officers  and  committee  will  be 


elected  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
by  1924  the  Society  will  be  in  being. 
Its  aims  are  to  be  the  furthering  of 
the  interests  of  Science  and  Art  in  China 
by  every  possible  means,  the  encourage- 
ment of  original  research  in  the  coun- 
try, the  establishment  of  museums,  art 
galleries,  biological  and  other  research 
stations,  and  reference  libraries;  and 
the  general  stimulating  and  rousing 
of  public  interest  in  intellectual  matters 
in  China. 

It  is  believed  that  many  of  the  read- 
ers of  the  Pan-Pacific  Bulletin  will  be 
interested  in  this  double  venture,  and 
for  their  information  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  annual  sum  of  $10.00  Mex. 
(G  $6.00  in  U.  S.  A.  or  Canada)  covers 
the  subscription  to  the  Journal,  and, 
if  desired,  membership  to  the  Society. 
Subscriptions  or  inquiries  should  be 
forwarded  to  the  Editor  or  Manager  of 
The  China  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts, 
102  The  Ben  Building,  25  Avenue  Ed- 
ward VII,  Shanghai,  China — subscrip- 
tions being  made  payable  to  same.  The 
journal  is  issued  bi-monthly  (six  num- 
bers a  year),  and  is  profusely  illus- 
trated. Subscribers  wishing  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  society  should  definitely  in- 
timate as  much  when  sending  in  their 
subscriptions. 


President  Coolidge  Heads  Pan-Pacific  Union 


President  Coolidge,  accepting  the 
honorary  presidency  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union,  adds  another  to  the  many  evi- 
dences that  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  be- 
coming what  the  orators  like  to  call  it, 
"the  theater  of  world  events." 

The  President  does  not  put  it  so  spec- 
tacularly, but  his  comment  is  no  less 
significant:  "Convinced  as  I  am  that 
this  association  of  the  countries  border- 
ing on  the  Pacific  has  already  proved 
itself  a  most  useful  influence  in  that 
great  area  of  the  world,  and  that  there 
is  every  prospect  for  its  increasing  use- 


fulness in  the  future,  I  have  pleasure  in 
accepting  the  position.  My  services 
will  always  be  enlisted  in  behalf  of  the 
cause  of  peace  and  good  neighborship, 
to  which  the  Union  is  devoted." 

'Good  neighborship'  exactly  expresses 
the  spirit  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union.  Mr. 
Coolidge  has  grasped  the  essence  of  the 
movement,  and  his  willingness  to  be 
its  honorary  chief  is  proof  that  he  be- 
lieves that  the  Pan-Pacific  Union's  pro- 
gram is  practical.  He  does  not  link 
himself  to  chimeras. — (Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin. 
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The  Pan-Pacific  Food  Conservation  Conference, 
Honolulu,  July  3 1  to  August  1 4,  1 924 


AGENDA 

International  Law. 

Fish  and  Fisheries. 

Economic  Entomology. 

Plant  Pathology. 

Plant  and  Animal  Quarantine. 

Crop  Production  and  Improvement. 

Forestry  and  Climatology. 

Food  Transportation  and  Distribution. 

Topography,  Land  and  Sea. 

Animal  Industry. 


The  Governor  of  Hawaii,  Hon.  Wal- 
lace R.  Farrington,  as  President  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union,  has  transmitted  the 
invitation  of  the  Union  to  various  or- 
ganizations and  individuals  in  Pacific 
lands  whose  aid  is  required  in  making  a 
success  of  the  First  Pan-Pacific  Food 
Conservation  Conference,  called  by  the 
Union  and  to  convene  and  hold  its  ses- 
sions in  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  from  July 
31st  to  August  14th,  1924.  These  are 
the  tentative  dates  which  may  be  chang- 
ed a  few  days  one  way  or  the  other  in 
the  event  of  change  of  schedule  of 
trans-Pacific  steamers. 

Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  Chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Entomology  in  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  has  been  asked  by 
the  Union  to  act  as  chairman  to  open 
the  Conference,  and  has  accepted.  He 
will  probably  also  lead  the  entomologi- 
cal section. 

It  is  suggested  that  morning  sessions 
be  held  at  Iolani  Palace,  in  the  Throne 
Room,  of  all  delegates  and  that  after- 
noon group  sessions  be  held  in  several 
rooms  of  the  Palace.  The  final  program 
however,  will  be  arranged  by  the  dele- 
gates after  the  Conference  is  convened. 

The  President  of  the  Union,  Governor 
Farrington,  has  discussed  the  plans  of 
the  Conference  in  Washington,  where  it 
has   hearty   promises  of  cooperation, 


while  the  Director  of  the  Union,  Alex- 
ander Hume  Ford,  has  visited  the  coun- 
tries of  Australasia  and  the  Orient, 
securing  the  assurances  of  cooperation 
from  Government  and  individuals  of 
Pacific  lands. 

Dr.  Howard  suggests  a  slight  change 
in  date  of  the  Conference  for  the  reason 
that  there  is  to  be  a  summer  meeting  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  in  Buffalo  toward 
the  end  of  August,  immediately  preced- 
ing the  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at 
Toronto.  Many  of  the  scientific  men  in 
America  would  like  to  attend  the  Con- 
ference in  Hawaii  and  also  the  meetings 
in  Buffalo  and  Toronto.  It  is  very  like- 
ly also  that  some  of  the  delegates  to 
Hawaii  from  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land will  desire  to  proceed  immediately 
at  its  conclusion  to  the  Toronto  confer- 
ence. 

There  is  a  steamship  arrival  scheduled 
from  Sydney,  due  at  Honolulu  on  July 
22nd,  but  the  liner  leaving  Sydney  and 
calling  at  both  Auckland  and  Suva 
reaches  Honolulu  on  August  1st.  The 
weekly  steamer  to  San  Francisco  leaves 
Honolulu  on  Wednesday,  August  13th, 
reaching  San  Francisco  on  Tuesday  the 
19th.  It  is  then  four  days  train  travel 
to  either  Buffalo  or  Toronto,  so  that 
those  attending  these  conferences  could 
easily  reach  their  destination  by  the  23rd 
or  24th  of  August,  and  still  attend  prac- 
tically all  of  the  sessions  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Food  Conservation  Conference 
in  Honolulu. 

Generous  response  has  been  received 
from  around  the  Pacific  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  Pan-Pacific  Food  Con- 
servation Conference  will  be  the  most 
largely  attended  and  useful  of  any  of 
the  series  of  conferences  inaugurated 
by  the  Union. 
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THE  PAN-PACIFIC  UNION 

An  organization  not  in  any  way  an  agency  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  other  Pacific  Government,  but  having  their  good-will  in  bringing 
about  friendly  and  unofficial  gatherings  of  the  leaders  from  the  peoples  of 
Pacific  lands  in  different  lines  of  thought  and  action  that  there  may  grow 
throughout  the  Pacific  area  better  understanding  with  real  cooperation  for  the 
advancement  of  the  interests  of  all  Pacific  peoples. 

The  invitations  to  participate  in  the  Pan-Pacific  Conferences  are  forwarded 
through  Federal  or  other  channels,  and  Government  appropriations  are  some- 
times made  to  aid  these,  but  the  Conferences  are  held  entirely  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Union  and  not  under  those  of  any  government.  An  entire  freedom  of 
discussion  exists  that  would  be  difficult  to  secure  at  an  official  conference  or  at 
one  called  in  an  official  manner.  Affiliated  or  working  with  the  Union  are  Edu- 
cational and  Scientific  bodies,  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  kindred  bodies,  striv- 
ing for  the  advancement  of  Pacific  Communities,  and  for  a  greater  cooperation 
among  and  between  the  people  of  all  races  in  Pacific  lands.  Its  central  office  is 
in  Honolulu  at  the  ocean  crossroads. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  is  incorporated  with  an  International  Board  of 
Trustees,  representing  the  different  races  of  the  Pacific. 

The  following  are  the  main  objects  set  forth  in  the  charter  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union: 

1.  To  call  in  conference  delegates  from  all  Pacific  peoples  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  and  furthering  the  interests  common  to  Pacific  nations. 

2.  To  maintain  in  Hawaii  and  other  Pacific  lands  bureaus  of  information 
and  education  concerning  matters  of  interest  to  the  people  of  the  Pacific,  and  to 
disseminate  to  the  world  information  of  every  kind  of  progress  and  opportunity 
in  Pacific  lands,  and  to  promote  the  comfort  and  interests  of  all  visitors. 

3.  To  aid  and  assist  those  in  all  Pacific  communities  to  better  understand 
each  other,  and  to  work  together  for  the  furtherance  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
land  of  their  adoption,  and,  through  them,  to  spread  abroad  about  the  Pacific 
the  friendly  spirit  of  inter-racial  cooperation. 

4.  To  assist  and  to  aid  the  different  races  in  lands  of  the  Pacific  to  co- 
operate in  local  fairs,  to  raise  produce,  and  to  create  home  manufactured  goods. 

5.  To  own  real  estate,  erect  buildings  needed  for  housing  exhibits,  pro- 
vided and  maintained  by  the  respective  local  committees. 

6.  To  maintain  a  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Museum,  and  Art  Gallery. 

7.  To  create  dioramas,  gather  exhibits,  books  and  other  Pan-Pacific  material 
of  educational  or  instructive  value. 

8.  To  promote  and  conduct  a  Pan-Pacific  Exposition  of  the  handicrafts  of 
the  Pacific  peoples,  of  their  works  of  art,  and  scenic  dioramas  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful bits  of  Pacific  lands,  or  illustrating  great  Pacific  industries. 

9.  To  establish  and  maintain  a  permanent  college  and  "clearing  house"  of 
information  (printed  and  otherwise)  concerning  the  lands,  commerce,  peoples, 
and  trade  opportunities  in  countries  of  the  Pacific,  creating  libraries  of  commer- 
cial knowledge,  and  training  men  in  this  commercial  knowledge  of  Pacific  lands. 

10.  To  secure  the  cooperation  and  support  of  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments, chambers  of  commerce,  city  governments,  and  of  individuals. 

11.  To  enlist  for  this  work  of  publicity  in  behalf  of  Alaska,  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines,  Federal  aid  and  financial  support,  as  well  as 
similar  cooperation  and  support  from  all  Pacific  governments. 

12.  To  bring  all  nations  and  peoples  about  the  Pacific  Ocean  into  closer 
friendly  and  commercial  contact  and  relationship. 
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Chairmen  of  Tentative  Group  Committees  of 
the  Pan-Pacific  Food  Conservation  Conference 
Honolulu,  July  31  -  August  14, 1924 


General  Chairman — Dr.  L.  O.  How- 
ard, Entomologist,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  following  prospective  delegates 
have  been  asked  to  act  as  chairmen  in 
their  own  countries  of  the  national 
groups  of  delegates  it  is  expected  will 
attend  the  conference.  Most  of  these 
gentlemen  have  been  visited  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  during 
1923,  have  given  their  assurance  of 
hearty  cooperation,  and  have  expressed 
a  desire  or  intention  to  be  present  and 
participate  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
conference : 

In  Japan — Y.  Kawai,  Secretary  House 
of  Peers,  Secretary  Pan-Pacific  Asso- 
ciation, Japan. 

In  China— II.  C.  Zen,  President  Sci- 
ence Society  of  China,  Nanking. 

In  Philippines — Teodoro  Yangco, 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Manila,  P.  I. 

In  Siam— H.  R.  H.  Prince  Chanda- 
buri,  President  Development  Board. 

In  Malaya  and  Singapore — Dr.  C.  F. 
Green,  Director  of  Fisheries,  Singapore. 

In  Java— Dr.  P.  H.  Van  Harreveld, 
Director  Sugar  Planters'  Experiment 
Station,  Pasoeroean,  Java. 

In  Australia— Dr.  David  Stead,  Dept. 
of  Fisheries,  Sydney  Museum. 

In  New  Zealand — Dr.  B.  C.  Aston, 
Dept.  Agriculture,  Wellington. 

In  Canada — Dr.  C.  M.  Fraser,  Uni- 
versity of  British  Columbia,  Vancouver, 
B.  C. 

In  Washington — Dr.  John  N.  Cobb, 
Dean,  College  of  Fisheries,  University  of 
Washington,  Seattle. 

In  Oregon — Wm.  McMurray,  Gener- 


al Passenger  Agent,  Union  Pacific  Sys- 
tem, Portland. 

In  California — Robt.  Newton  Lynch, 
Vice  Pres.  San  Francisco  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

In  Hawaii — H.  P.  Agee,  Director  Ha- 
waiian Sugar  Planters  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Honolulu. 

In  Indo  China — Mons.  L.  Charles,  Di- 
rector of  Finance,  Hanoi,  Indo  China. 

In  Siberia— Col.  B.  V.  Davidoff,  Di- 
rector of  Hydrographic  Office,  Vladi- 
vostok. 

In  Mexico— Sr.  Dn.  Ramon  P.  DeNe- 
gri,  Sec.  of  Agriculture,  Mexico  City. 

In  Guatemala — Sr.  Dn.  Salvador  Her- 
rera,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

In,  Salvador — Sr.  Dn.  Marcos  A.  Le- 
tona,  Sub-secretary  of  Agriculture. 

In  Peru — Sr.  Dn.  Dio  Max  Medina, 
Ministro  de  Fomento,  Lima. 

In  Chili — Senor  Don  Alfredo  Santan- 
der,  Chilean  Nitrate  Co.,  Casilla  1002, 
Valparaiso. 

In  Fiji— Hon.  T.  E.  Fell,  Colonial 
Secretary,  Suva. 

The  following  have  been  asked  to  act 
as  tentative  chairmen  of  the  several  spe- 
cial group  committees  and  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  leading  men  in  their  own 
lines  of  thought  and  action  in  the  sev- 
eral Pacific  lands,  especially  with  those 
who  will  or  who  should  attend  the  Con- 
ference : 

1.  International  Law — Dr.  R.  Masu- 
jima,  former  president  of  International 
Bar  Association,  55  Zaimokucho,  Azabu, 
Tokyo;  Vice-Chairman,  Dr.  Wang 
Chung  Ilui,  International  Court,  Hague, 
Holland. 
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2.  Fish  and  Fisheries — Dr.  Barton 
Warren  Evermann,  Director  of  Museum, 
California  Academy  of  Sciences,  San 
Francisco;  Vice-Chairman,  Dr.  Hugh 
M.  Smith,  Chief  of  Fisheries  Dept., 
Bangkok,  Siam. 

3.  Economic  Entomology — Dr.  L.  O. 
Howard,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.  C. ;  Vice-Chair- 
man, Frederick  Muir,  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Planters'  Experiment  Station,  Honolulu. 

4.  Plant  Pathology— Dr.  P.  H.  Van 
Harreveld,  Director  Sugar  Planters  Ex- 
periment Station,  Pasoeroean,  Java; 
Vice-Chairman,  Prof.  E.  C.  Stakman, 
University  of  Minnesota. 

5.  Plant  and  Animal  Quarantine — 
Prof.  H.  H.  Dean,  Ontario  Agricultural 
College;  Vice-Chairman,  Prof.  C.  O. 
Levine,  Canton  Christian  College,  Can- 
ton. 

6.  Crop  Production  and  Improve- 
ment— Dr.  Elwood  Mead,  University  of 
California;  Vice-Chairman,  Dr.  A.  S. 
Arguelles,  Bureau  of  Science,  Manila. 

7.  Forestry — Dr.  Lin  Dao  Yang,  For- 
estry Board,  Tsingtao,  Shantung;  Vice- 
Chairman,  Dr.  R.  G.  den  Berger,  Forest 
Research  Institute,  Buitenzorg,  Java. 

8.  Climatology — Father  Miguel  Ma- 
so,  Philippine  Weather  Bureau;  Vice- 
Chairman,  E.  A.  Beals,  U.  S.  Weather 
Bureau,  San  Francisco. 

9.  Food  Transportation  and  Distribu- 
tion— Robert  J.  Aekins,  Department  of 
Railways,  Wellington,  N.  Z. ;  Vice- 
Chairman,  Robert  Newton  Lynch,  V.-P. 
San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

10.  Topography — Dr.  Wm.  Bowie, 
U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
Washington;  Vice-Chairman,  Sir  Doug- 
las Mawson,  University  of  Adelaide,  S. 
Australia. 

11.  Animal  Industry — Prof.  J.  Doug- 
las Stewart,  University  of  Sydney ;  Vice- 
Chairman,  Dr.  Stanton  Youngberg,  Bu- 
reau of  Agriculture,  Manila. 

12.  Irrigation  and  Hydraulic  Engi- 


neering— Viscount  T.  Inouye,  College 
of  Engineering,  Tokyo  Imperial  Univer- 
sity; Vice-Chairman,  Keith  McKeown, 
Leeton,  New  South  Wales. 

In  Hawaii  the  following  local  chair- 
men of  group  committees  are  seeking  to 
get  in  touch  with  those  interested  in 
their  several  groups  and  invite  corre- 
spondence. Advance  papers  may  also 
be  sent  to  these  men. 

General  Chairman  of  Local  Commit- 
tee— H.  P.  Agee,  Director  of  Hawaiian 
Sugar  Planters  Experiment  Station,  Ho- 
nolulu. 

International  Law — Hon.  Walter  F. 
Frear,  ex-Governor  of  Hawaii  and  ex- 
Chief  Justice  of  Supreme  Court,  Vice- 
President  Pan-Pacific  Union. 

Fish  and  Fisheries — Dr.  L.  A.  Dean, 
President,  University  of  Hawaii. 

Economic  Entomology — Frederick  C. 
Muir,  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters  Experi- 
ment Station. 

Plant  Pathology — Dr.  Harold  Lyon. 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters  Experiment 
Station. 

Plant  and  Animal  Quarantine — E.  M. 
Ehrhorn,  Board  of  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry; Dr.  Herbert  B.  Elliott,  Hilo, 
Hawaii. 

Crop  Production  and  Improvement— 
J.  M.  Westgate,  Agronomist,  XT.  S.  Ag- 
ricultural Experiment  Station. 

Forestry — C.  F.  Judd,  Board  of  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

Climatology— T.  A.  Blair,  U.  S. 
Weather  Bureau. 

Food  Transportation  and  Distribution 
—Sam  T.  Hill,  Oahu  Ice  &  Cold  Stor- 
age Co. 

Topography — A.  O.  Burkland,  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey. 

Animal  Industry — Prof.  Louis  Henke, 
University  of  Hawaii. 

Suggestions  from  any  part  of  the  Pa- 
cific will  be  welcomed  by  the  Pan-Pa- 
cific Union  and  these  suggestions  will  be 
placed  before  those  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject matter. 
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The  Minnesota  Pacific  Expedition 

One  outgrowth  of  the  First  Pan-Pacific  Scientific  Conference  is  a  perman- 
ent organization  of  Pacific  scientists.  Another  is  a  body  of  investigators  who  will 
cruise  around  the  great  ocean  studying  fish  and  fish  food  of  Pacific  waters.  It  is 
expected  that  there  will  be  twenty-three  trained  scientists  in  this  expedition,  men 
who  understand  their  subject  and  are  interested  in  conservation  and  propagation 
of  fish  in  the  Pacific  area.  This  band  of  investigating  scientists  expects  to  attend 
the  Pan-Pacific  Food  Conservation  Conference  in  a  body  next  summer. 

The  following  is  a  brief  account  of  the  mission,  prepared  by  one  of  its 
members : 


The  First  Pan-Pacific  Scientific  Con- 
ference was  held  in  Honolulu,  August  2 
to  20,  1920,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union.  One  hundred  in- 
vitations were  sent  out  to  institutions 
and  individuals  in  countries  bordering 
the  Pacific,  and  in  response  delegates 
were  in  attendance  from  Japan,  China, 
the  Philippines,  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, Hawaii,  Canada,  United  States 
and  England. 

It  was  the  work  of  each  delegate  to 
endeavor  to  outline  the  present  status 
of  his  particular  scientific  subject  in  the 
Pacific;  to  prepare  a  bibliography  of 
publications  dealing  with  the  subject;  to 
state  what  problems  are  yet  to  be  solv- 
ed; and  to  indicate  the  method  of  at- 
tack. Miss  Josephine  E.  Tilden,  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  was  asked  to 
prepare  a  plan  for  the  study  of  marine 
plants,  the  organisms  which  form  the 
ultimate  food  of  marine  animals.  Such 
a  plan  was  drawn  up  and  presented  be- 
fore the  Biological  Sections,  and  pam- 
phlets entitled,  "Bibliography  of  the 
Literature  relating  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
Algae,"  printed  especially  for  this  oc- 
casion, were  given  to  each  member. 

In  the  plan  proposed,  it  was  suggested 
that  an  expedition  including  two  groups 
undertake  a  reconnaissance  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  to  be  completed  in  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  months'  time,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  distribution 
and  extent  of  plant  life  in  the  ocean  and 
the  food  relations  of  marine  plants  and 


animals.  The  plan  devised  was  fully 
discussed  and  in  the  end  unanimously 
approved  by  the  members  of  the  Biolo- 
gical Section. 

Early  in  the  fall  of  1920,  following 
the  Conference  in  Honolulu,  two  groups 
of  scientific  workers  were  selected  to 
make  up  the  Expedition.  Since  that 
time  the  members  of  the  "West  Pacific 
group,"  all  of  whom  are  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  have  been  working 
in  cooperation,  preparing  themselves  in 
every  possible  way  for  the  problems  to 
be  met.  Since  this  is  the  first  time  that 
the  food  relations  of  plants  and  animals 
have  been  made  the  subject  of  particular 
study,  the  plan  of  organization  and  pro- 
cedure of  this  expedition  is  necessarily 
much  different  from  that  of  former 
ones. 

The  Expedition  is  made  up  of  two 
divisions,  one  (the  East  Pacific  Group) 
having  for  its  field  of  observation  the 
North  and  South  American  shores  from 
Cape  Horn  to  Bering  Strait;  the  other 
(the  West  Pacific  Division)  the  island 
groups  of  the  Pacific,  the  shores  of  New 
Zealand,  and  the  Eastern  coast  of  Aus- 
tralia. Possibly  the  two  divisions  will 
distribute  the  work  along  the  Asiatic 
shores  as  seems  most  expedient.  It  is 
proposed  to  make  as  complete  a  survey 
as  possible  in  a  stay  of  from  two  to  six 
weeks  in  a  locality,  or  from  two  to  four 
months  in  each  country.  Twelve  people 
working  for  three  months  in  a  country 
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could  do  as  much  as  one  person  working 
two  years  in  that  country. 

Dr.  Henry  A.  Erikson,  Chairman  of 
the  Physics  Department,  University  of 
Minnesota,  is  the  leader  of  the  "West 
Pacific  Division/'  while  Dr.  Theodore 
C.  Frye,  head  of  the  Botany  Depart- 
ment, University  of  Washington,  is  the 
leader  of  the  "East  Pacific  Division." 
Each  party  includes  a  physicist,  a  chem- 
ist, a  physiologist,  a  geologist,  several 
zoologists,  and  several  botanists. 

The  two  outstanding  things  about  the 
Expedition  are:  (1)  the  fact  that  the  im- 
portant problem  to  be  attacked  is  the 
food  relations  of  marine  organisms,  and 
(2)  the  fact  that  the  method  of  study  is 
by  means  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
a  group  of  scientific  specialists. 

Marine  algae,  like  other  plants,  make 
their  own  food  from  inorganic  ma- 
terials, and — since  all  animals  are  de- 
pendent upon  plants  for  their  food, 
either  directly  or  indirectly — they  manu- 
facture the  basal  food  for  all  marine 
animals  as  well.  The  process  of  the 
formation  of  food  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  processes  in  nature. 

Under  action  of  the  sun's  rays  which 
supply  the  energy,  the  chlorophyll 
bodies  in  the  cells  of  the  plant  act  as 
machines  which  transform  raw  materials 
— carbon  dioxide  and  water — into  the 
desired  food.  Therefore,  the  first  need 
of  the  Expedition  is  a  physicist  who  will 
understand  how  to  detect  the  particular 
rays  of  light  which  are  absorbed  by  the 
different  kinds  of  marine  plants  and 
which  rays  are  rejected  by  them;  and 
how  to  measure  the  intensity  of  light 
above  the  surface  of  the  water  and  at 
different  depths  under  water  where  the 
various  kinds  of  plants  grow.  But  the 
problem  demands  cooperation  from  the 
physiologist  and  algologist.  The  geo- 
logist will  make  a  study  of  the  rocks  to 
which  the  plants  and  many  animal 
forms  attach  themselves.  The  zoo- 
logists and  algologists  will  try  to  dis- 
cover which  particular  species  of  plants 


are  used  for  food  by  certain  animals, 
and*  which  animals  are  eaten  by  certain 
other  animals.  Thus,  every  member  of 
the  party  has  a  part  in  the  study  of  each 
organism. 

One  or  both  divisions  of  the  Expedi- 
tion expect  to  leave  the  United  States 
either  April  first  or  June  first,  1924,  and 
to  return  in  September,  1925. 

The  experts  selected  for  monograph- 
ing the  plant  and  animal  groups  are  not 
limited  to  the  United  States.  It  is  hoped 
that  specialists  in  European  countries, 
as  well  as  those  in  Pacific  countries,  will 
assist  in  this  work. 

The  animals  known  as  "Foramini- 
fera,"  of  interest  to  those  drilling  for 
oil,  will  be  sent  for  determination  to  Dr. 
Joseph  A.  Cushman,  Director  of  the 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  who 
will  work  upon  them  and  publish  the  re- 
sults. At  each  collecting  place  the 
parties  will  use  instruments  known  as 
"bull-dog  snappers,"  made  of  nickel- 
plated  bronze,  to  dredge  sand  and  mud 
containing  these  minute  organisms  from 
the  sea-bottom. 

The  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  have  promised  to 
loan  to  each  party  a  small  automatic  tide 
gauge  for  making  tidal  observations, 
and  they  will  work  up  the  results  from 
the  observations  obtained.  There  are 
also  instruments  which  make  a  continu- 
ous record  of  air  temperature  and  the 
temperature  of  the  water;  and  others 
which  make  a  continuous  record  of  the 
relative  humidity  of  the  air.  Records  of 
all  sorts  or  chemical  and  physical  tests 
will  be  most  carefully  kept  and  the  re- 
sults worked  up  later  by  specialists. 

Dr.  Albert  Mann,  of  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitution, Washington,  D.C.,  will  take 
charge  of  the  collections  of  Diatoms, 
microscopic  plants  which  form  the  food 
of  vast  numbers  of  marine  animals. 
These  minute  plants  are  the  "grass  of 
the  sea."  "They  surpass  in  bulk,  or 
animal  productiveness,  all  the  other 
aquatic  plants  a  thousandfold." 
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The  purpose  of  the  expedition  is 
primarily  to  study  and  collect  marine 
plants.  Inasmuch  as  all  marine  animals 
depend,  either  directly  or  indirectly  upon 
marine  plants  for  their  food  supply,  a 
thorough  investigation  of  these  plants, 
their  habits,  food  value,  and  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  live,  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  work  connected 
with  food  fishes. 

The  work  of  the  expedition  will  be 
conducted  according  to  the  following 
plan : 

(a)  Fifty  sets  of  plants  will  be  col- 
lected, carefully  dried,  and  mounted  ac- 
cording to  standard  herbarium  practice. 

(b)  Each  form  will  be  described  in 
the  field  and  photographed  in  situ 
wherever  possible.  Microphotographs 
and  drawings  will  be  made  from  fresh 
material. 

Each  algal  specimen  collected  will  be 
accompanied  by  a  printed  record  sheet, 
having  blanks  filled  in  by  the  various 
collectors  of  the  party  and  signed  by 
them  individually.  A  written  descrip- 
tion of  all  observations  and  the  results 
of  all  tests  will  be  included  on  this  sheet 
and  the  photographs  and  drawings  will 
be  attached  to  it. 

(c)  Systematic  tests  will  be  made  in 
the  localities  visited,  to  determine  the 
factors  influencing  algal  growth  and  dis- 
tribution; including  temperature,  salin- 
ity, acidity,  oxygen  content  and  chemical 
composition  of  the  sea  water;  light  in- 
tensity ;  and  the  presence  of  bacteria. 

Incidentally  observations  will  be  made 
on  ocean  currents,  depths  of  water,  tide 
levels,  atmospheric  electrical  conditions 
and  geological  formations.  Data  will 
be  gathered  on  vertical  and  geological 
distribution  of  plant  and  animal  forms. 
Motion  pictures  will  be  made  of  the 
plant  and  animal  associations  as  well  as 
of  the  life  phenomena  of  the  microscopic 
forms  (cinema-photomicrographs). 

(d)  Special  collections  of  preserved 
plant  and  animal  material  for  morpho- 
logical and  cytological  investigation,  or 


museum  purposes,  will  be  prepared  upon 
order. 

(e)  Specially  prepared  specimens  of 
marine  plants  and  animals,  stomach  con- 
tents, and  rock  samples  will  be  sent  for 
determination  to  experts,  each  one  an 
authority  on  the  group.  It  is  proposed 
to  enlist  the  aid  of  as  many  specialists 
as  possible,  and,  to  insure  prompt  re- 
sults, the  work  of  each  one  will  be  con- 
fined to  a  single  order,  or  family,  or 
genus.  It  is  desirable  that  all  the  re- 
ports appear  in  the  same  publication,  but 
it  is  intended  to  leave  monographers  as 
free  as  possible  to  publish  whenever 
ready. 

(f)  A  central  "clearing  .house,,  ^or 
algal  and  zoological  collections  is  to  be 
established.  Dr.  Marshall  A.  Howe, 
Curator  of  the  Museums,  New  York 
Botanical  Garden,  will  take  charge  of 
the  algal  collections.  At  intervals  ma- 
terial, as  collected,  will  be  sent  to  the 
different  experts  selected  for  mono- 
graphing the  several  groups,  together 
with  a  mimeographed  copy  of  the  record 
sheet. 

The  great  scientific  value  of  an  ex-  * 
pedition  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  as  a  con- 
tribution to  our  present  scant  knowl- 
edge of  marine  animals  (an  important 
source  of  human  food)  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. 

Unless  our  attention  be  specifically 
called  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  as  a  food 
producer,  we  are  apt  to  have  little 
thought  of  it  as  such. 

Fish  and  Game  Commissions  and  Con- 
servation Commissions  are  just  begin- 
ning scientific  studies  of  lakes,  ponds 
and  streams.  It  is  not  surprising  to 
learn  that  a  similar  study  of  the  ocean 
has  as  yet  had  little  consideration. 

A  little  thought  will  show  that  every 
species  of  marine  plant  and  animal  must 
bear  some  direct  or  indirect,  more  or 
less  important  relation  to  the  marine 
fishes.  One  scarcely  needs  to  mention 
the  importance  of  the  fish  industry  and 
its   by-products — an   industry  of  such 
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magnitude  as  to  warrant  the  existence 
of  a  Bureau  of  Fisheries  in  our  Federal 
Department  of  Commerce. 

The  important  study  of  our  island 
bodies  of  fresh  water  is  in  its  infancy 
and  already  the  results  are  equally  sur- 
prising and  gratifying.  They  give  a 
clue  to  what  may  be  expected  from 
oceanic  investigations.  It  has  already 
been  proved  that  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  marine  animals  is  governed  to  a 
great  degree  of  oceanic  currents,  as,  for 
instance,  the  Humboldt  Current,  the 
Gulf  Stream,  and  the  Brazil  Current. 
Temperature  is  the  big  factor  concerned. 
At  certain  points  along  the  Peruvian 
coast  a  counter  current  of  tropical  water, 
known  by  the  natives  as  "El  Nino",  kills 
thousands  of  fish  because  of  sudden 
change  in  temperature.  As  a  result, 
fish-eating  birds  either  starve  outright 
or  lose  their  vitality  to  such  a  degree 
that  they  fall  prey  to  infectious  pulmon- 
ary diseases.  From  the  death  of  these 
birds  there  results  a  great  reduction  in 
the  production  of  guano,  an  extremely 
valuable  natural  fertilizer. 

Cod  fishermen  of  Iceland  maintain 
their  fisheries  often  a  hundred  miles 
from  the  spawning  grounds,  the  fish 
eggs  floating  to  that  point  before  hatch- 
ing, because  of  ocean  currents.  Certain 
species  of  eels  develop  at  a  distance  as 
great  as  three  thousand  miles  from  the 
place  where  the  eggs  are  deposited.  The 
dstribution  of  mollusks  of  certain  kinds 
shows  a  remarkable  coincidence  with 
the  ocean  currents  washing  the  shores 
where  they  are  found. 

There  is  apparently  great  uniformity 
in  temperature,  salinity,  and  food  sup- 
ply, the  chief  factors  in  the  environment 
of  marine  animals.  Since  more  than 
forty  species  of  mollusks  are  consumed 
as  food  by  important  freshwater  fishes, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  ma- 
rine mollusks  serve  as  food  for  marine 
fishes.  These  fish  in  turn  are  eaten  by 
other  fishes.  As  has  already  been  stated 
a  large  portion  of  the  food  eaten  by  the 


mollusks  consists  of  marine  plants, 
known  as  algae.  Certain  algae,  Pedias- 
trum,  Cosmarium,  Clathrocystis,  and 
Coelosphaerium,  are  eaten  by  the  mus- 
sel, Ajiodonta  grandis.  This  mussel 
forms  the  most  important  food  of  the 
food  fishes :  red  horse,  channel-cat,  long- 
eared  sunfish,  pumpkinseed,  and  sheeps- 
head.  Aquatic  vegetation  is  of  prime 
importance  to  the  fish  problem.  Food, 
shelter  and  breeding  opportunities  are 
the  big  factors  in  the  propagation  of 
fish.  If  the  proper  algal  food  is  lacking, 
mussels  will  not  be  found.  Without 
mussels  the  fish  can  not  live.  It  is 
known  that  a  certain  species  of  "midge" 
feeds  entirely  upon  a  species  of  fila- 
mentous alga,  Mougeotia  genuflexa. 
The  midge  forms  an  important  food  of 
the  "large-mouthed  black  bass." 

The  algae,  therefore,  form  the  founda- 
tion, as  far  as  food  is  concerned,  of  all 
marine  life.  The  surface  layers  and  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  may  then 
be  understood  to  be  an  enormous  "pas- 
ture" made  up  of  plants  which  form, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  the  source 
of  food  for  all  animals  contained  therein. 

The  expedition  is  to  be  taken  with  the 
idea  of  making  a  scientific  study  of  the 
food  relations  of  these  plants  and 
animals.  The  question  is  a  complicated 
one.  Numerous  practical  applications 
of  considerable  economic  importance 
may  be  expected  to  be  discovered. 

In  order  to  complete  the  work  in  as 
short  a  time  as  possible,  so  that  it  may 
be  carried  on  under  the  same  set  of  con- 
ditions, the  expedition  is  to  be  divided 
into  two  groups  each  one  including 
specialists  in  certain  fields:  several 
botanists,  a  physicist,  a  chemist,  a  phy- 
siologist and  a  geologist.  These  special- 
ists will  all  work  on  the  same  general 
problem  ,  attacking  it  from  different 
angles.  This  problem  is :  "Marine  plants 
and  animals  and  their  food  relations." 
Invaluable  data  will  be  secured,  data 
which  will  make  the  material  collected 
many  times  more  useful  than  it  other- 
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wise  would  be.  Laboratory  studies  are 
important  and  necessary  but  they  do  not 
compare  in  value  with  those  made  in  the 
field  under  natural  conditions. 

It  is  a  fact  that  many  economically 
important  marine  animals  are  becoming 
extinct  and  as  a  result  there  is  a  slump 
in  certain  industries.  A  biological  study 
of  the  environment  of  these  animals  and 
a  practical  application  of  the  knowledge 
thus  grained,  may  prevent  the  extinction 
of  these  animals  and  save  certain  failing 
industries.   By  the  same  methods  other 


industries  may  be  much  increased.  Re- 
search work  has  already  shown  that  for 
years  we  have  been  wasting  various  sea 
products  because  we  did  not  know 
enough  to  utilize  them  on  a  practical 
scale. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  that  marine 
resources  will  in  time  be  depleted  just 
as  have  been  natural  resources  on  land, 
as  plant,  animal  and  bird  life,  forests 
and  mineral  deposits.  It  took  a  long 
time  for  people  to  realize  that  they  could 
not  take  toll  of  their  cultivated  lands 
without  putting  something  back. 


Science  Seeks  Fish  Diet  Data 

(Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times) 


The  coast  of  California  and  almost 
every  country  bordering  the  Pacific 
Ocean  is  soon  to  be  explored  by  scient- 
ists from  the  University  of  Minnesota 
in  order  to  investigate  the  vegetarian 
diet  of  fish.  Many  fisheries  are  now 
being  exterminated  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  diminishing  food  supply  for 
the  fish.  The  scientists  hope  to  learn 
how  to  replenish  this  supply  through  a 
knowledge  of  the  seaweed  and  other 
ocean  growths  which  the  fish  prefer. 

But  there  are  other  things  which  they 
hope  to  learn  by  study  and  research  as 
well.  They  will  investigate  the  effects 
of  eating  seaweed  to  combat  goiter  and 
the  value  of  various  fish  oils  not  now  on 
the  market. 

The  party  which  will  visit  the  Calif- 
ornia coast  is  headed  by  Dr.  Theodore 
C.  Frye.  He  will  also  explore  the 
coasts  of  Washington,  Oregon,  Mexico, 
Central  America,  Colombia,  Ecuador, 
Peru,  Chile,  Mindanao,  China,  Northern 
Japan,  Kamchatka,  the  Aleutian  Islands 
and  Alaska. 

Miss  Josephine  Tilden,  professor  of 
botany  of  the  university,  is  now  on  her 
way  to  Australia.    Dr.  Henry  A.  Erick- 


son  of  the  physics  department,  will  lead 
a  party  which  will  visit  the  Society  and 
Cook  Islands,  the  Samoan  Islands, 
Tonga  and  Fiji  groups  and  scores  of 
other  out-of-the-way  places. 

While  the  scientific  report  of  the  ex- 
pedition may  read  in  a  stereotyped  man- 
ner, it  is  certain  that  many  adventures 
will  be  encountered  by  the  explorers. 
They  will  frequently  have  to  depend  on 
the  natives  of  various  island  groups  for 
aid.  There  will  be  danger  from  sharks 
and  shipwreck. 

The  work  is  to  be  financed  by  persons 
in  Minnesota  interested  in  the  objects 
sought  by  the  scientists.  It  is  said  that 
the  fish  taken  from  the  Pacific  Ocean 
are  valued  at  $1,000,000  a  day  and, 
therefore,  all  countries  bordering  on  the 
Pacific  are  interested  in  the  questions 
which  the  investigators  seeks  to  answer. 

According  to  Miss  Tilden,  commer- 
cial fish,  like  salmon,  are  carnivorous 
and  eat  smaller  fish.  The  smaller  fish, 
in  turn,  eat  other  and  tinier  fishes.  But 
the  very  small  fish  eat  seaweed  and  other 
ocean-algae.  Therefore,  the  scientists 
seek  to  discover  the  perfect  baby  food 
for  fish. 
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Science  and  the  Food  Conservation  Conference 

By  DR.  WILLIAM  E.  RITTER  and  DR.  ALBERT  HERRE 


Two  distinguished  scientists  were  re- 
cent speakers  at  the  Pan-Pacific  Club  in 
Honolulu,  both  of  whom  expect  to  at- 
tend the  Pan-Pacific  Food  Conservation 
Conference  in  August.  One,  Dr.  Albert 
Herre,  is  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisher- 
ies in  the  Philippines,  the  other,  Dr. 
William  E.  Ritter,  head  of  the  Scripps 
Biological  Institute  in  Southern  Calif- 
ornia. 

Dr.  Ritter  said  in  part : 

"My  own  work  has  been  on  scientific 
research  in  connection  with  problems  of 
the  Pacific  and  a  large  part  of  that  has 
been,  directly  and  indirectly,  related  to 
this  problem  now  coming  up  here,  name- 
ly the  conservation  of  the  food  that  can 
be  and  is  being  produced  in  the  Pacific. 
I  think  the  subject  of  the  Conference 
should  have  been  the  utilization  and  con- 
servation of  food  because  the  two  things 
are  inseparable,  bound  together  from  a 
scientific  standpoint,  and  that  would  per- 
haps tend  to  give  it  the  scope  that  it 
really  deserves,  namely  the  problem  of 
utilizing  the  vast  resources  of  all  this 
Pacific  region;  not  only  the  lands  but 
the  sea. 

"I  have  been  down  to  Australia  at- 
tending the  meeting  of  Scientific  dele- 
gates and  wish  to  say  just  a  word  as  to 
why  the  Australians  were  willing  to  put 
the  amount  of  money  and  energy  into 
the  arrangements  for  this  conference 
that  they  did. 

"The  program  was  made  up  by  the 
National  Research  Council  of  Australia, 
largely  of  biologists,  and  the  program 
was  all  for  Australia.  I  think  perhaps 
that  was  the  right  thing  to  do ;  those  of 
us  who  were  there  as  delegates  go  back 
to  our  various  countries  and  we  shall 
have  an  appreciation  of  what  their  prob- 
lems are  and  how  their  problems  are 
common  with  the  problems  of  other 


countries.  I  think  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant things  that  will  come  out  of  the 
Congress  here  and  the  one  there  will  be 
the  united  effort  of  these  entomologist 
and  parasitologist  people  everywhere 
against  the  hauling  about  of  these  pests, 
and  methods  of  dealing  with  them  when 
they  are  there. 

"When  you  get  into  science  you  begin 
to  see  how  genuinely  universal  it  is  with 
its  problems.  There  is  nothing  theoreti- 
cal about  it.  Bunch  disease  in  bananas 
is  the  same  thing  in  the  Hawaiian  Isl- 
ands, Fiji  Islands,  Samoan  Islands,  and 
in  the  other  south-western  Islands,  so  it 
is  a  question  of  getting  together  in 
reality  and  not  theoretically. 

"We  have  made  a  little  start  in  Cali- 
fornia in  predicting  what  the  weather 
will  be  next  summer  and  fall ;  we  shall 
have  a  pretty  good  hold  on  the  problem 
of  when  California  is  going  to  have  a 
dry  winter  and  when  it  is  going  to  have 
a-wet  one  some  five  or  six  months  in 
advance.  So  there  is  absolutely  no  end 
to  the  extent  to  which  human  welfare 
is  dependent  utterly  on  scientific  re- 
search. But  after  all  is  said  it  is  only  a 
beginning  of  the  significance  of  science 
on  the  problems  of  the  Pacific. 

"About  this  matter  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  and  its  various  subsidiaries.  I 
want  to  say  that  it  is  a  great  accomplish- 
ment and  it  is  due  very  largely  to  Mr. 
Ford.  I  suppose  he  doesn't  perceive  the 
full  scope  of  it,  nobody  can  see  where 
the  great  idea  is  going  to  land  in  the 
centuries  and  generations  to  come,  but 
comparing  our  own  present  situation  in 
the  Pacific  with  the  conditions  in  the 
Atlantic,  there  have  been  many  thought- 
ful men  who  have  said  that  European 
civilization  is  on  the  down  grade.  There 
is  no  fundamental  reason  why  Europe 
should  stand  at  the  center,  through  all 
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time,  of  the  culture  and  civilization  of 
the  world. 

"When  you  attempt  to  narrow  down 
scientific  research  to  the  interests  of  one 
individual,  or  one  community,  one  city, 
one  nation,  one  race,  you  throw  it  in 
the  face  of  scientific  conception.  Science, 
we  have  been  told  for  many  years,  is 
simply  common  sense.  We  can  revise 
that  somewhat  in  the  light  of  psycho- 
logical research  and  say  it  this  way 
science  is  merely  intelligence  at  its  best, 
applied  to  the  solution  of  human  prob- 
lems in  the  interest  of  human  welfare." 

Dr.  Herre  said  in  part : 

"In  the  Philippines  where  we  have 
vast  mountain  lakes,  great  rivers  miles 
in  length  and  enormous  stretches  of 
prairie,  we  have  coastwise  fish,  river 
fish,  and  lake  fish  which  you  do  not 
have  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  in 
addition  we  have  salt  deep  sea  fish.  It 
is  with  these  sardines,  tunas,  mackerels 
and  the  like  that  we  join  hands  with 
Japan,  Formosa,  with  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  with  the  British,  with  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  and  all  the  peoples  of  the 
Pacific  because  these  fish  do  not  have 
any  settled  abode.  They  wander  in 
groups  their  whereabouts  being  controll- 
ed by  the  plankton  or  microscopic  plants 
and  animals  on  which  they  feed.  The 
sardines  as  well  as  the  plankton  wander 
here  and  there,  and  the  bigger  fish  feed- 
ing upon  the  sardines  wander  after  them. 


Until  we  know  the  life  history  and  can 
work  these  things  out,  we  cannot  suc- 
cessfully establish  canneries  in  the 
Philippines  or  on  the  deep  seas.  The 
Philippines  are  in  the  monsoon  country, 
a  sort  of  broken  trade  wind  which  blows 
one  direction  part  of  the  year  and  then 
in  the  other  direction,  so  that  our  great- 
est fishing  grounds  have  a  flood  of  fish 
during  one  monsoon  and  nothing  the 
next.  There  are  also  seasonal  varia- 
tions, so  that  some  of  the  grounds  dur- 
ing one  whole  year  or  even  two  will  re- 
ceive nothing.  We  believe,  some  of  us, 
that  we  can  solve  eventually  part  of  the 
difficulty  by  establishing  floating  can- 
neries and  floating  fish  sheds  and  follow 
these  migrations  during  the  different 
months  from  one  part  of  the  sea  to  an- 
other. But  that  again  demands  that  we 
know  the  life  history  of  the  fish  we 
seek.  I  know  of  no  way  to  get  those 
things  except  through  international  co- 
operation. 

"I  might  say  that  in  Formosa  in  1910 
the  fisheries  were  in  exactly  the  same 
condition  as  those  of  the  Philippines  to- 
day. In  1920,  the  Japanese  had,  by  gov- 
ernment direction  and  assistance,  a 
great  economic  development.  For  a 
number  of  years  Japan  has  ranked  with 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  in 
fisheries,  but  they  all  have  the  funda- 
mental weakness  of  not  knowing  the  life 
history  of  the  deep  sea  fish. 


The  Pan-Pacific  Students'  Association 


Georgetown   University  Organizes 
First  Chapter 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  heartily  ap- 
proves of  the  plan  of  a  Pan-Pacific  Stu- 
dents' Association  and  has  written  to 
the  students  of  Georgetown  University 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  assuring  them  of 
effective  cooperation. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  delegation  of  stu- 


dents from  the  School  of  Foreign  Ser- 
vice in  Georgetown  University  will  be 
able  to  attend  the  Pan-Pacific  Food  Con- 
servation Conference  in  August  as  ob- 
servers. 

The  following  is  the  letter  from 
Georgetown  University  on  which  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union  has  passed  its  ap- 
proval and  offers  its  hearty  cooperation 
in  the  project  planned. 
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Georgetown  University, 

Washington,  D.C., 

To  Pan-Pacific  Union : 

"I  am  deeply  interested  in  the  ideas 
and  aims  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  and 
in  cooperation  for  such  work,  I  wish  to 
submit  the  following  statement. 

"I  am  a  student  of  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity and  I  am  planning  to  found  a 
Pan-Pacific  Students'  Association  in 
the  School  of  Foreign  Service,  the  pur- 
pose and  aims  of  which  will  be  pattern- 
ed after  those  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union. 
The  School  of  Foreign  Service  as  I  may 
inform  you  and  which  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  you,  is  preparing  students  for 
overseas  trade  both  in  the  consular  and 
commercial  services.  The  student  body 
is  represented  by  twenty-five  nations  and 
the  Faculty  itself  is  a  mixture  of  French, 
Germans,  Russians,  Spaniards,  Portu- 
guese, Chinese,  Italians,  etc.  I  there- 
fore deem  it  very  fitting  that  a  Pan- 
Pacific  Students.'  Association  should  ex- 
ist in  the  School  of  Foreign  Service  in 
order  to  inculcate  among  the  interna- 
tional students  the  spirit  of  friendly  and 
intellectual  understanding  inducive  to 
lasting  peace. 

"Already,  there  is  a  Pan-American 
Students'  Association  founded  by  a  stu- 
dent just  last  year,  the  aims  of  which 
are  in  cooperation  with  the  aims  of  the 
Pan-American  Union.  The  association 
has  drawn  great  interest  among  the 
Latin  American  countries  and  happily 
to  say,  at  the  inauguration  of  the  asso- 
ciation all  the  Latin  American  countries 
were  represented  by  the  members  of  the 
Diplomatic  Corps,  including  prominent 
men  of  the  government.  Two  months 
after  the  inauguration,  a  Mexican  night 
was  held  at  the  National  Museum.  The 
Mexican  presentation  was  very  success- 
ful and  this  year  one  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  is  preparing  for  her 
night  decidedly  to  surpass  the  Mexican 
night.  As  an  evidence  of  the  Univer- 
sity's sanction  upon  the  aims  of  the  As- 
sociation, the  School  of  Foreign  Service 


offered  one  permanent  scholarship  to 
each  of  the  twenty  Latin  American  re- 
publics. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  substantiate 
any  further  the  importance  of  organiz- 
ing a  Pan-Pacific  Students'  Association 
in  the  School  of  Foreign  Service,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Pan-Pacific  Union, 
with  the  Pan-American  Union  and  with 
the  whole  world  at  large.  I,  therefore, 
before  plunging  into  activity,  wish  to 
submit  to  your  approval  the  above  plan 
and  seek  your  hearty  cooperation  in  the 
same  spirit  and  interest  you  have  in  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union.  Also  may  I  ask  you 
to  indorse  the  plan  to  the  diplomatic  re- 
presentatives of  the  nations  of  the 
Pacific  here  in  Washington,  D.C.  Upon 
their  interest  and  cooperation  will  de- 
pend largely  the  success  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

"You  may  be  interested  to  know  that 
the  Rev.  W.  Coleman  Nevils,  the  Re- 
gent of  the  School  of  Foreign  Service, 
is  now  touring  the  continent  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  University  for  a  $5,000,000 
endowment  fund.  Upon  his  return,  he 
expects  to  locate  in  Washington  the  site 
for  the  "Hall  of  the  Nations."  The  Hall 
of  the  Nations  will  be  the  future  home 
of  the  School  of  Foreign  Service.  It  is 
called  the  Hall  of  the  Nations  because 
each  Hall  will  be  named  after  one  na- 
tion. All  nations  will  be  represented  in 
this  greatest  institution  and  the  main 
aim  will  be  "International  Peace  through 
Education."  When  this  plan  comes  into 
realization,  I  hope  to  see  the  Pan- Pacific 
Students'  Association  the  leader  in 
carrying  out  the  gospel. 

"If  the  above  plan  shall  have  been  ap- 
proved by  you  and  by  the  authorities 
of  the  University,  may  we  be  honored 
by  placing  your  name  in  the  column  of 
"Honorary  Presidents"? 

"Hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon  and 
wishing  you  the  best  of  success  of  the 
year,  I  remain, 

"Yours  very  sincerely, 

"GIL  L.  SULIT." 
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Destroying  the  Rats 

At  a  recent  Pan-Pacific  lunch  in  Hono- 
lulu, C.  E.  Pemberton,  entomologst,  told 
of  the  wonderful  progress  being  made 
in  Hawaii  to  stamp  out  the  rat  that  des- 
troys the  sugar  cane  and  spreads  bu- 
bonic plague. 

"We  know  fairly  well  how  much  our 
population  is  in  this  country,  how  many 
horses,  cows,  dogs,  and  chickens,  but 
we  have  no  idea  about  rats  and  mice. 
There  has  been  work  going  on  during 
the  last  two  years  on  the  Island  of 
Hawaii  which  has  shown  fairly  definitely 
what  the  rat  population  is.  These  data 
have  shown  that  the  rat  population  is 
simply  enormous,  that  it  is  actually  vast- 
ly greater  than  we  begin  to  think. 

In  1900  they  started  intensive  trap- 
ping to  get  the  rats  on  the  Island  of  Ha- 
waii from  Olaa  to  Waipio  Valley.  From 
1915  to  1922  inclusive,  with  about  4000 
traps  daily  operating  in  that  region, 
they  have  caught  about  1,300,000  rats. 
That  is  about  142,000  rats  every  year 
actually  caught.  They  are  each  individ- 
ually sent  into  the  Hilo  Board  of  Health 
to  be  examined  for  bubonic  plague. 

In  one  field  of  sugar  cane  of  50 
acres  where  rats  were  known  to  be 
rather  abundant  the  plantation  placed 
iooo  traps  operating  them  for  two 
months.  They  were  daily  examined  and 
rats  taken  out.  In  that  50  acres  there 
were  3961  rats.  When  you  ride  through 
that  country  and  see  the  enormous  fields 
and  realize  that  50  acres  is  only  a  spot, 
think  what  we  could  get  if  we  had  4000 
traps  on  every  50  acre  piece  all  through 
that  country.  Being  there,  they  all  have 
to  eat  and  they  feed  on  what  we  use, 
the  sugar  cane.  The  damage  to  the 
sugar  cane  is  very  conservatively  esti- 
mated at  $100,000  per  year  on  one  plan- 
tation. The  damage  throughout  the 
United  States  has  been  estimated  at 
about  $200,000,000  a  year.  The  loss  in 
the  city  of  Honolulu  must  be  very 
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large  also  because  every  storekeeper  and 
everyone  who  has  a  warehouse  will  tell 
you  they  have  an  annual  loss  by  rats 
which  is  very  large.  Anything  done  to 
control  rats  in  the  city  as  well  as  on  the 
farm  is  very  important  in  connection 
with  the  conservation  of  food. 

"At  Honokaa  we  have  been  working 
on  methods  to  control  rats  and  ultim- 
ately one  or  two  poisons  have  been 
shown  to  be  vastly  better  than  any  of 
the  others  and  are  now  being  concen- 
trated on.  A  natural  control  is  coming 
about  so  that  this  year  the  damage 
amounted  to  about  4%  in  the  sugar 
cane  while  last  year  it  amounted  to  19%. 
After  months  and  months  of  work  we 
have  found  that  poisoning  rats  will  do 
the  work.  I  think  this  method,  which 
has  proven  successful  at  Honokaa,  will 
be  adopted  not  only  on  the  plantations 
but  perhaps  in  the  cities  as  well. 

"I  believe  if  a  campaign  were  car- 
ried on  in  this  city  we  could  reduce  the 
rat  population  70%  and  would  see  very 
little  damage.  Now  they  are  allowed  to 
run  rampant;  we  have  a  few  cats  and 
a  few  traps,  but  it  is  only  a  drop  in  the 
bucket.  I  think  poisoning  is  really  the 
solution  of  the  rat  problem  and  I  hope 
to  see  the  day  when  we  more  extensive- 
ly spread  it  around  the  Island  than  at 
present.  Some  other  plantations  are 
taking  it  up. 

"The  poisons  which  we  use  are  most- 
ly strychnine  and  a  chemical  known  as 
barium  carbonate.  It  only  costs  $60  for 
a  ton  and  it  only  takes  a  very  small 
part  of  a  grain  to  kill  a  mouse  and  about 
one  grain  to  kill  a  rat.  It  is  very  fine 
and  can  be  mixed  with  rolled  grain.  It 
costs  Honokaa  Plantation  about  $5000 
a  year  now  to  save  them  perhaps  $70,- 
000.  That  is  a  saving  that  is  worth 
while  and  it  is  easy  to  do.  It  takes 
only  a  few  men  to  cover  thousands  of 
acres." 
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The  Pan-Pacific  Club  in  Tokyo 


In  Tokyo  the  weekly  luncheons  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Club,  interrupted  during  the 
summer,  were  resumed  on  Friday,  Nov- 
ember 9th,  1923,  with  over  eighty  pre- 
sent. Although  the  greater  number  of 
foreigners  were  still  absent  from  the 
city,  there  was  a  splendid  representation 
of  the  different  nationalities  and  a  new 
warmth  of  feeling  and  friendship  was 
strongly  in  evidence. 

The  Chairman,  Viscount  lnouye,  re- 
marked in  his  introductory  speech  that 
the  late  catastrophe  had  made  the  Pan- 
Pacific  idea  penetrate  the  hearts  of  the 
Japanese.  While  the  Washington  Con- 
ference had  cleared  away  the  clouds 
hanging  over  the  Pacific,  he  said,  the 
ideal  of  the  Conference  was  scarcely 
grasped  outside  of  intellectual  circles, 
and  the  recent  aid  that  had  come  to 
Japan  from  overseas  had  created  a  depth 
of  feeling  among  all  classes  that  could 
scarcely  have  come  about  in  any  other 
way. 

The  Pan-Pacific  luncheons  are  open 
to  all,  being  held  every  Friday  from 
12.30  to  1.30  at  the  Imperial  Hotel.  The 
first  meeting  after  the  quake  was  in  part 
a  farewell  to  Mr.  Sidney  Mashbir,  who 
has  since  the  earthquake  been  doing 
volunteer  relief  work  in  connection  with 
the  American  Embassy  and  is  now  re- 
turning to  America  for  a  time.  Mr. 
Mashbir  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Club  in  Tokyo  and  took  oc- 
casion to  rehearse  its  ideals,  which  have 
now  gained  a  new  meaning,  together 
with  its  gratifying  achievements  during 
last  year,  the  first  of  its  existence. 

When  the  organization  of  the  Club 
was  first  proposed,  everyone  said  it 
couldn't  be  done.  After  its  formation, 
however,  its  success  was  soon  acknowl- 
edged. Thirteen  meetings  were  held, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  approx- 
imately ninety.  Among  the  speakers 
were    such    men    as   the  Minister  of 


Foreign  Affairs;  Admiral  Baron  Kato; 
Mr.  Frederick  Moore,  Adviser  to  the 
Foreign  Office;  and  Mr.  Tsurumi,  Hon. 
Walter  Marks,  M.P.,  from  Australia, 
and  many  distinguished  overseas  visit- 
ors. One  purpose  of  the  Club  is  to  in- 
vite as  speakers  eminent  authorities  in 
their  own  country  in  the  fields  of  litera- 
ture, philosophy,  science  and  various 
other  forms  of  culture,  religion  and 
politics  being  barred. 

The  aim  of  the  Pan- Pacific  Club,as  set 
forth  by  Mr.  Mashbir,  is  in  cooperation 
with  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  to  build  up 
in  the  countries  of  the  Pacific  an  under- 
standing of  one  another.  From  under- 
standing will  come  tolerance,  and  from 
tolerance  friendship, — a  friendly  spirit 
which  will  tend  to  perpetuate  the  peace 
of  the  Pacific. 

"We  have  found  that  adversity  builds 
up  friendship,"  Mr.  Mashbir  said.  "A 
fine  Pan-Pacific  spirit  has  been  shown 
since  the  disaster  here  of  September  1. 
To  quote  from  Edgar  A.  Guest: 

"'Tis  seldom  trouble  comes  alone, 
It  always  brings  a  friend  along." 
Mr.  Mashbir  paid  a  high  tribute  to  die 
Japanese,  in  view  of  the  courage  they 
had  shown  in  meeting  the  crisis  and 
their  kindness  to  sufferers  of  all  na- 
tionalities. As  an  example,  he  told  of 
the  humble  folk  bringing  out  tea  and 
food  for  the  crowds  of  refugees  filing 
by.  "If  human  nature  is  the  sum  of  our 
experiences,"  he  said,  "and  the  nation 
the  sum  of  its  individuals,  then  the  brav- 
ery and  fortitude  which  I  have  seen  go 
to  show  that  the  Japanese  nation  will 
long  endure  among  the  galaxy  of  the 
nations  of  the  earth."  He  concluded  by 
quoting  from  "Carry  On,"  which  the 
members  of  the  club  took  in  part  to 
apply  to  their  continuing  his  work  for 
the  club. 

Dr.  Charles  Beard,  Adviser  to  the 
Board  of  Reconstruction,  then  spoke. 
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250  Members  Added  to  Pan-Pacific  Club 

(Honolulu  Advertiser,  Dec.  18,  1923) 


Expansion  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Club's 
activities  reached  an  acute  stage  yester- 
day when,  at  the  weekly  luncheon  of  the 
club,  Alexander  Hume  Ford  announced 
that  the  time  had  come  to  divorce  the 
club  from  the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  stand 
it  on  its  own  feet,  and  then,  with  the 
union,  take  over  the  entire  second  floor 
parlor  section  of  the  Young  Hotel.  At 
the  close  of  the  luncheon  Ford  announc- 
ed he  had  250  members  listed  at  $10  a 
year. 

The  250  members'  fees  will  insure  the 
payment  of  the  rental  for  1924,  and 
leave  a  little  for  administration.  The 
listing  of  members  will  continue  active- 
ly among  the  white  population,  and  then 
a  drive  will  be  undertaken  among  the 
Orientals,  who  have  many  clubs  affiliat- 
ed with  the  Pan-Pacific  Club,  until  the 
membership  reaches  1000. 

After  January  1  the  Pan-Pacific  Club 
will  occupy  the  parlor  and  several  other 
rooms  adjacent  to  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union. 

Recently,  the  office  of  the  Hawaii 
Publicity  Commission  in  the  corner  of 
the  lobby  of  the  hotel  was  enlarged  to 
accommodate  the  Pan-Pacific  Informa- 
tion Bureau,  with  L.  de  Vis-Norton  ap- 
pointed as  chairman. 

Following  the  example  of  Tokyo, 
Shanghai,  Melbourne  and  other  Pacific 
cities,  the  Pan-Pacific  Club  of  Honolulu 
is  being  organized  as  a  self-controlling 
body  co-operating  with  the  Pan^Pacific 
Union  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  local 
work  planned  by  the  union. 

The  club  will  take  a  prominent  part 
in  the  entertainment  of  the  delegates  to 
the  Pan-Pacific  Food  Conservation  Con- 
ference next  August.  The  Monday  lun- 
cheons conducted  by  the  scientists  in- 
terested in  the  subjects  to  be  discussed 
at  the  conference  will  be  continued  and 


there  will  be  scheduled  a  weekly  Pan- 
Pacific  dinner  during  which  stereopticon 
and  motion  picture  lectures  will  be  given 
on  the  industrial  advancement  of  Pacific 
lands. 

The  several  club  rooms  probably  will 
be  used  during  the  conference  by  the 
group  sessions,  the  main  morning  ses- 
sions being  scheduled  to  be  held  in  the 
throne  room  of  lolani  Palace. 

The  Chinese,  Japanese,  Korean, 
Anglo-Saxon  and  other  good  relation 
clubs  of  the  Union  will  use  the  several 
rooms  as  places  of  meeting  around  the 
festive  board. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Club  of  Honolulu  is 
the  local  expression  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union,  which  is  an  international  or- 
ganization working  to  bring  about  bet- 
ter relations  among  the  nations  and 
peoples  of  the  great  Pacific  area. 

Many  "good  relations"  clubs  are 
growing  in  Honolulu,  Ford  informed 
the  session.  They  greatly  need  united 
community  cooperation,  and  are  prepar- 
ing to  give  the  best  that  is  in  their  mem- 
bers for  the  good  of  the  community  in 
which  they  live.  States  clubs  are  form- 
ing and  need  a  central  place  of  gather- 
ing. Many  welfare  organizations  need 
a  central  place  for  meeting  such  as  it  is 
the  purpose  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Club  to 
provide  with  its  own  roomy  quarters. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  is  an  or- 
ganization that  calls  conferences  of  the 
leaders  from  Pacific  lands  in  different 
lines  of  thought  and  action,  and  organ- 
izes them  into  working  forces  for  the 
advancement  of  Pacific  interests.  It  is 
international,  and  is  governed  by  a 
board  of  trustees  made  up  of  men  of 
different  Pacific  nationalities.  The  heads 
of  all  Pacific  governments  are  honorary 
presidents. 

It  is  proposed  to  inaugurate  a  cam- 
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paign  this  year  to  secure  from  the  sev- 
eral Pacific  countries  future  support  of 
the  union,  eventually  making  the  club 
the  locally  supported  section  of  the 
work  of  the  union. 

It  is  proposed  to  include  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Club  the  heads  of  the  several  racial 
"good  relations"  clubs.  A  strong  driv- 
ing committee  of  the  most  energetic  men 
of  the  Pacific  races  is  being  organized 
to  make  a  success  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Club  and  its  local  work  among  the  races 
in  bringing  them  together  into  better 
friendly  understanding. 

Briefly,  the  outline  of  objects  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  clubs  established  in  other 
Pacific  cities  is  as  follows: 

To  cooperate  with  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  in  carrying  out  locally  its  plans 
and  ideals. 

To  hold  weekly  meetings  of  the  local 
leaders  from  all  Pacific  races  around 
the  luncheon  or  dinner  table  to  promote 


better  interracial  friendly  understanding 
and  cooperation. 

To  hold  an  annual  Pan-Pacific  ban- 
quet on  Balboa  or  Pan-Pacific  day,  Sep- 
tember 17,  at  which  speakers  from  each 
Pacific  race  will  be  asked  to  express 
themselves. 

To  listen  to  leading  thinkers  from  the 
many  lands  of  the  Pacific. 

To  entertain  distinguished  visitors. 

To  make  known  to  the  world  the 
truth  about  your  country. 

To  help  make  your  city  better  be- 
cause "you  live  in  it." 

To  make  your  commercial  and  other 
advantages  better  known  to  the  world. 

To  avoid  the  discussion  of  politics  or 
religion  and  to  find  common  ground  for 
agreement. 

T0  develop  public  speakers  in  the 
club  who  can  later  be  of  service  abroad. 

To  exchange  speakers  with  kindred 
clubs  throughout  the  Pacific  area. 


First  Meeting  of  Pan-Pacific  Club  of 
Honolulu  in  Its  New  Headquarters 


On  December  31st  the  Pan-Pacific 
Club  of  Honolulu  served  its  first  lunch 
in  its  new  headquarters  in  the  Alexander 
Young  Hotel.  The  hallway  adjoining 
the  club  rooms  was  draped  with  the 
flags  of  all  Pacific  countries,  and  there 
was  a  speaker  from  each  Pacific  land. 

Ex-President  of  the  Hawaiian  Repub- 
lic, Sanford  B.  Dole,  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Club,  and  the  following 
board  elected : 

Secretary,  Mrs.  L.  P.  Cooper;  treas- 


urer, L.  de  Vis  Norton;  managing  di- 
rector, Alexander  Hume  Ford. 

Vice-Presidents :  Dr.  Dai  Yen  Chang, 
C.  N.  Kurokawa  and  K.  C.  Leebrick. 

Directors:  W.  E.  Givens,  born  in  U. 
S.  A.;  T.  S.  Lee,  born  in  Korea;  C.  Li- 
got,  born  in  Philippines;  Dr.  C.  F.  Rep- 
pun,  born  in  Siberia;  Nat  S.  Mullan, 
born  in  Canada ;  John  Lane,  born  in  Ha- 
waii;  A.  S.  Jupp,  born  in  New  Zealand; 
T.  Wadana,  born  in  Siam;  E.  C.  Smith, 
born  in  Australia ;  D.  L.  Crawford,  born 
in  Mexico. 
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THE  PAN-PACIFIC  UNION 


An  organization  not  in  any  way  an  agency  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  other  Pacific  Government,  but  having  their  good-will  in  bringing 
about  friendly  and  unofficial  gatherings  of  the  leaders  from  the  peoples  of 
Pacific  lands  in  different  lines  of  thought  and  action  that  there  may  grow 
throughout  the  Pacific  area  better  understanding  with  real  cooperation  for  the 
advancement  of  the  interests  of  all  Pacific  peoples. 

The  invitations  to  participate  in  the  Pan-Pacific  Conferences  are  forwarded 
through  Federal  or  other  channels,  and  Government  appropriations  are  some- 
times made  to  aid  these,  but  the  Conferences  are  held  entirely  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Union  and  not  under  those  of  any  government.  An  entire  freedom  of 
discussion  exists  that  would  be  difficult  to  secure  at  an  official  conference  or  at 
one  called  in  an  official  manner.  Affiliated  or  working  with  the  Union  are  Edu- 
cational and  Scientific  bodies,  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  kindred  bodies,  striv- 
ing for  the  advancement  of  Pacific  Communities,  and  for  a  greater  cooperation 
among  and  between  the  people  of  all  races  in  Pacific  lands.  Its  central  office  is 
in  Honolulu  at  the  ocean  crossroads. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  is  incorporated  with  an  International  Board  of 
Trustees,  representing  the  different  races  of  the  Pacific. 

The  following  are  the  main  objects  set  forth  in  the  charter  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union: 

1.  To  call  in  conference  delegates  from  all  Pacific  peoples  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  and  furthering  the  interests  common  to  Pacific  nations. 

2.  To  maintain  in  Hawaii  and  other  Pacific  lands  bureaus  of  information 
and  education  concerning  matters  of  interest  to  the  people  of  the  Pacific,  and  to 
disseminate-  to  the  world  information  of  every  kind  of  progress  and  opportunity 
in  Pacific  lands,  and  to  promote  the  comfort  and  interests  of  all  visitors. 

3.  To  aid  and  assist  those  in  all  Pacific  communities  to  better  understand 
each  other,  and  to  work  together,  for  the  furtherance  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
land  of  their  adoption,  and,  through  them,  to  spread  abroad  about  the  Pacific 
the  friendly  spirit  of  inter-racial  cooperation. 

4.  To  assist  and  to  aid  the  different  races  in  lands  of  the  Pacific  to  co- 
operate in  local  fairs,  to  raise  produce,  and  to  create  home  manufactured  goods. 

5.  To  own  real  estate,  erect  buildings  needed  for  housing  exhibits,  pro- 
vided and  maintained  by  the  respective  local  committees. 

6.  To  maintain  a  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Museum,  and  Art  Gallery. 

7.  To  create  dioramas,  gather  exhibits,  books  and  other  Pan-Pacific  material 
of  educational  or  instructive  value. 

8.  To  promote  and  conduct  a  Pan- Pacific  Exposition  of  the  handicrafts  of 
the  Pacific  peoples,  of  their  works  of  art,  and  scenic  dioramas  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful bits  of  Pacific  lands,  or  illustrating  great  Pacific  industries. 

9.  To  establish  and  maintain  a  permanent  college  and  "clearing  house"  of 
information  (printed  and  otherwise)  concerning  the  lands,  commerce,  peoples, 
and  trade  opportunities  in  countries  of  the  Pacific,  creating  libraries  of  commer- 
cial knowledge,  and  training  men  in  this  commercial  knowledge  of  Pacific  lands. 

10.  To  secure  the  cooperation  and  support  of  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments, chambers  of  commerce,  city  governments,  and  of  individuals. 

11.  To  enlist  for  this  work  of  publicity  in  behalf  of  Alaska,  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines,  Federal  aid  and  financial  support,  as  well  as 
similar  cooperation  and  support  from  all  Pacific  governments. 

12.  To  bring  all  nations  and  peoples  about  the  Pacific  Ocean  into  closer 
friendly  and  commercial  contact  and  relationship. 
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Agenda  Suggested  for  the  Group  Sections  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Food  Conservation  Conference,  Honolulu, 
July  3 1  to  August  1 4,  1 924 


THE  local  scientific  agriculturalists 
under  the  chairmanship  of  H.  P. 
Agee,  Director  of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Planters  Experiment  Station,  have  been 
preparing  tentative  agenda  and  sugges- 
tions to  be  submitted  to  the  general 
chairman  of  the  Conference,  Dr.  L.  O. 
Howard,  in  Washington,  and  to  the  va- 
rious delegates  in  the  several  groups  that 
will  make  up  the  conference. 

Some  of  these  brief  papers  and  sug- 
gestions are  printed  in  the  Bulletin  of 
the  Pan-Pacific  Union  with  the  request 
that  those  interested  will  communicate 
suggestions  and  additional  data  to  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union  in  Honolulu,  that  this 
material  may  be  digested  and  prepared 
for  the  consideration  of  all  the  delegates 
immediately  on  their  arrival  at  the  Con- 
ference. 

It  is  also  suggested  that  the  chairmen 
of  the  group  committees  in  the  several 
Pacific  countries  communicate  with  each 
other,  and  that  those  interested  write  to 
these  chairmen. 

The  following  brief  papers  were  read 
at  a  meeting  of  the  local  Hawaiian  Pan- 
Pacific  Food  Conservation  Committee 
after  a  brief  address  of  Honorary  Presi- 
dent of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  Prime 
Minister  William  F.  Massey,  of  New 
Zealand,  who  was  a  guest  of  the  com- 
mittee : 

Agenda  suggested  for  discussion  at 
the  Entomological  Section. 
Submitted  by  Mr.  Fred  Muir,  Ento- 
mologist, H.  S.  P.  A.  Station 

The  entomological  aspects  of  the  pro- 
duction, conservation  and  transportation 
of  food  are  many  and  various  and  can 
be  approached  from  many  angles. 

The  following  headings  will  serve  to 
draw  attention  to  some  of  those  aspects 
which  it  is  hoped  will  be  brought  up  for 


discussion  but  they  do  not  rule  out  other 
subjects  of  interest  to  the  aims  of  the 
congress,  viz.,  food  production,  conser- 
vation and  transportation. 

From  an  international  or  circum-Pa- 
cific  aspect,  quarantine  is  of  great  im- 
portance as  it  is  a  mutual  protection  to 
guard  one  another  against  an  inter- 
change of  pests  in  the  Pacific,  and  a  pro- 
tection against  extra-Pacific  pests  enter- 
ing the  Pacific. 

While  it  must  be  as  effective  as  pos- 
sible it  must  have  due  regard  for  inter- 
national commerce,  upon  which  the  pros- 
perity of  the  nations  around  the  Pacific 
depends.  Cooperation  and  good  will  are 
the  keynote  to  this  work  and  can  be  ar- 
rived at  by  honest  discussion.  To  allow 
of  a  quarantine  founded  upon  scientific 
principles  it  is  necessary  to  know  more 
about  the  insect  faunas  of  many  parts  of 
the  Pacific  than  we  do  at  present.  Com- 
munities that  will  not '  carry  out  this 
work  may  eventually  find  many  avenues 
of  commerce  closed  to  them  as  other 
communities  will  not  take  the  risks  of 
receiving  shipments  of  plants,  fruits, 
etc.,  from  places  of  which  they  know 
nothing  of  the  insect  fauna. 

The  relationship  of  scientific  research 
and  the  value  of  systematic  work  to 
quarantine  and  other  economic  entomo- 
logical problems  is  fundamental  and 
should  be  emphasized. 

1.  Quarantine,  especially  within  the 
Pacific,  and  a  mutual  understanding 
for  such. 

2.  Arrangements  for  distributing  infor- 
mation as  to  pests  in  the  various 
countries  around  the  Pacific  which 
have  commercial  intercourse  with 
one  another. 

3.  Building  up  a  better  knowledge  of 
the  insect  faunas  of  the  Pacific  re- 
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gion,  especially  insects  affecting 
economic  plants  and  animals. 

4.  The  relationship  of  systematic  work 
and  scientific  research  to  applied  en- 
tomology. 

5.  Pests  attacking  growing  crops,  and 
means  of  control. 

6.  Pests  attacking  stored  products  and 
means  of  control. 

7.  Insects  in  relation  to  health  of  man 
as  a  factor  in  food  production. 

8.  Cooperation  in  the  use  of  parasites 
for  insect  control. 

9.  Distribution  of  knowledge  of  plant 
varieties  resistant  to  insect  pests  in 
Pacific  regions. 

10.  The  possibility  of  an  entomological 
"clearing  house"  through  which 
workers  around  the  Pacific  can  ex- 
change information  and  ideas. 


Agenda  suggested  for  discussion  at 
the  Plant  Quarantine  Section. 

Submitted  by  E.  M.  Ehrhorn,  Plant 
Inspector,  Honolulu 

1 —  The  need  of  thorough  understand- 
ing by  all  Pacific  countries  of  the  im- 
portance of  spreading  the  knowledge 
officially  of  the  appearance  of  dangerous 
insect  pests  and  plant  diseases  in  any 
of  these  countries. 

2 —  The  importance  of  obtaining  as  far 
as  possible  uniform  regulations  regard- 
ing declaration  by  the  trans-Pacific  trav- 
eller of  agricultural  products  in  his  bag- 
gage. 

3 —  To  what  extent  can  the  cataloging 
of  serious  plant  pests  be  accomplished 
so  as  to  facilitate  plant  quarantine  in  the 
Pacific  area? 

4 —  Along  what  lines  should  we  work 
to  get  a  thorough  insect  pest  and  plant 
disease  survey  of  the  Pacific  region,  and 
would  the  beneficial  results  derived  from 
this  warrant  the  cost  and  labor  involved 
in  obtaining  it? 


Agenda  suggested  for  discussion  at 
the  Plant  Pathology  Section. 
Submitted  by  Dr.  H.  L.  Lyon,  Plant 
Pathologist  H.  S.  P.  Exp. 
Sta.,  Honolulu 

It  is  hoped  that  each  of  the  phytopath- 
ologists  attending  this  conference  will 
present  papers  contributing  to  the 
knowledge  of  one  or  more  diseases  at- 
tacking economic  plants. 

The  Conference  should  discuss: 

1.  Means  of  obtaining  and  dissemi- 
nating an  exact  knowledge  of  the  nature 
and  geographical  distribution  of  diseases 
of  economic  plants  in  lands  within,  and 
bordering  on,  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

2.  Avenues  and  agencies  through 
which  diseases  of  economic  plants  are 
transferred  from  one  geographical  re- 
gion to  another. 

3.  Practical  measures  for  the  protec- 
tion of  economic  plants  in  one  region 
against  the  diseases  prevalent  on  these 
same  plants  in  other  regions. 

If  it  proves  to  be  mutually  agreeable 
to  the  phytopathologists  attending  this 
conference,  a  Pan-Pacific  Phy  to patholog- 
ical Association  might  be  organized  to 
expedite  the  circulation  of  phytopatho- 
logical  knowledge  among  its  members. 

Organize  on  diseases  of  various  crops 
— sugar  cane,  rice,  pineapples,  citrus 
fruits;  emphasize  quarantine. 


Agenda  suggested  for  discussion  at 
the  Crop  Production  and  Improvement 
Section. 

Submitted  by  Prof.  F.  J.  Krauss, 
University  of  Hawaii 

Your  Committee  on  Crop  Production 
and  Improvement  begs  to  report  con- 
cerning the  problems  with  which  the 
forthcoming  conference  might  profitably 
concern  itself  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  aim  of  this  section  shall 
be  to  foster  an  interchange  of  the  most 
reliable  and  up-to-date  information  be- 
tween all  those  working  in  these  field? 
and  also  to  promote  general  interest  in 
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these  subjects  among  the  lay  public  with 
the  object  of  obtaining  their  intelligent 
cooperation,  both  morally  and  financially. 

It  is  proposed  that  there  be  estab- 
lished a  permanent  bureau  or  clearing 
house  to  facilitate  an  exchange  of  this 
information,  and  that  such  an  institution 
could  possibly  be  most  efficiently  con- 
ducted in  connection  with  the  Pan-Pa- 
cific Union  or  the  University  of  Hawaii 
in  Honolulu.  In  this  connection  it  would 
be  well  to  have  the  delegates  from  the 
various  countries  to  be  represented  pre- 
pared to  contribute  at  the  July-August, 
1924,  meeting  information  on  the  fol- 
lowing points: 

a.  List  of  leading  investigators  in 
crop  production  and  plant  breeding,  to- 
gether with  outstanding  practical  agri- 
culturists who  are  aiding  in  the  devel- 
opment of  improved  agriculture  in  their 
respective  countries.  Special  emphasis 
should  be  laid  upon  those  workers  who 
are  engaged  in  plant  breeding. 

This  "Who's  Who"  in  technical  and 
applied  agronomy  and  genetics  should 
contain  a  full  but  brief  resume'  of  the 
investigational  work  done  and  contem- 
plated by  the  respective  workers  listed. 
Likewise  should  there  be  compiled  as 
complete  a  bibliography  as  possible  cov- 
ering technical  papers  and  other  original 
sources  of  information  pertaining  to  the 
subject  in  hand.  It  is  especially  recom- 
mended that  here  at  the  cross-roads  of 
the  Pacific  there  be  established  the  best 
possible  reference  library  pertaining  to 
agricultural  subjects,  especially  of  the 
Tropics  and  the  Pacific  area.  The  new 
Library  building,  soon  to  be  erected 'on 
the  University  of  Hawaii  campus,  would 
appear  to  be  the  logical  place  to  house 
this  valuable  material.  Much,  if  not  all, 
of  the  valuable  references  now  scattered 
about  the  various  agricultural  institu- 
tions of  the  Territory  might  well  be  col- 
lected at  this  central  and  easily  acces- 
sible point.  An  agricultural  museum 
might  in  time  form  a  valuable  adjunct 
to  this  project. 

b.  That  a  careful  survey  and  com- 


plete inventory  be  made  of  the  Pacific 
agricultural  area  of  crop  and  economic 
plants  both  indigenous  and  exotic;  also 
constantly  revised  information  of  new 
introductions  and  especially  of  work  un- 
der way  for  their  improvement  through 
breeding  and  selection.  Reliable  seed- 
men  should  be  encouraged  to  establish 
trial  grounds  to  test  out  their  wares  be- 
fore offering  them  for  sale.  Possibly 
this  organization  could  in  time  establish 
extensive  trial  grounds  and  breeding 
farms  for  agricultural  crops.  In  any 
event,  the  active  support  of  the  Union 
members  would  prove  a  valuable  aid  in 
establishing  high  standards. 

Listed  with  seedmen,  should  be  also 
the  names  of  fertilizer  manufacturers, 
implement  manufacturers,  etc.  Each  of 
these  important  factors  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  superior  agriculture,  which  is 
the  basis  of  a  better  civilization,  should 
be  given  every  possible  encouragement 
by  the  Pan-Pacific  Union. 

2.  That  the  subject  matter  of  ad- 
dresses to  be  presented  and  the  projects 
to  be  undertaken  be  carefully  planned 
well  beforehand  and  that  at  the  time  of 
their  presentation  at  the  conference  or 
some  time  previous,  there  be  distributed 
to  all  those  interested,  full  and  carefully 
prepared  syllabuses  covering  the  sub- 
jects in  hand.  It  might  be  well  to  inter- 
leaf with  blank  sheets  these  outlines  to 
facilitate  note  taking. 

3.  The  following  subjects  in  some 
form  or  another,  handled  by  recognized 
authorities,  might  well  have  considera- 
tion on  the  program  to  be  presented  at 
the  conference  in  Honolulu  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1924: 

a.  Qimate  and  Soil  Types  in  Their  Re- 

lation to  Crop  Plants. 

b.  Tillage  and  Cultural  Methods  Includ- 

ing Agricultural  Implements  and 
Labor  Saving  Machinery. 

c.  Soil  Physics,  Soil  Chemistry  and  Soil 

Bacteriology  in  Their  Relation  to 
Crop  Production. 

d.  Chemical     Commercial  Fertilizers, 

Natural  Manures  and  Green  Crops 
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in  Their  Relation  to  Crop  Produc- 
tion and  as  a  Means  for  Maintain- 
ing Soil  Fertility. 

e.  Crop  Rotations  and  Cropping  Sys- 

tems as  They  Affect  the  Fertility 
of  the  Soil,  Markets,  Distribution 
of  Labor,  etc. 

f.  Forestry  in  Relation  to  Agriculture. 

g.  Irrigation  and  Draining  Studies  in 

Relation  to  Crop  Production,  Sani- 
tation, etc. 

h.  Soil  Erosion  Control. 

i.  Crop  Improvement  by  Breeding  and 

Selection.  (Every  Possible  Phase 
of  Genetics  in  Relation  to  Crop 
Plants — as  Well  as  Practical  Crop 
Improvement  by  Breeding.) 

j.  Utilization  of  Crop  By-Products. 

k.  Transportation  and  Marketing  of 
Crops,  Including  Preparation  for 
Shipment. 

1.  Soil  Fertility,  Crop,  Machinery  and 
Labor  Conservation  in  General. 

m.  Determination  of  Standards  by  Which 
Efficiency  in  Agriculture  May  Be 
Judged. 

n.  Possibilities  of  Increasing  Crop 
Yields,  (a)  Actually,  and  (b)  Eco- 
nomically. 

o.  Agricultural  Economic  Problems. 

p.  Farm  and  Plantation  and  Manage- 
ment Problems. 

q.  Physical,  Commercial  and  Agricul- 
tural Geography  of  the  Pacific 
Area. 

r.  Importance  and  Value  of  Pooling 
the  Agricultural  Interests  of  the 
Pacific  Area. 

s.  Establishment  of  Research  Scholar- 
ships in  the  Universities  Bordering 
the  Pacific. 


Agenda  suggested  for  discussion  at 
the  Animal  Industry  Section. 
Submitted  by  L.  A.  Henke,  Prof,  of 
Agriculture,  University  of 
Hawaii 

As  chairman  of  the  committee  to  ar- 
range a  tentative  suggestive  program 
for  the  Live  Stock  Section  of  the  Food 


Conservation  Congress  next  August,  I 
have  been  in  correspondence  or  personal 
consultation  with  some  dozen  live  stock 
men  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  and 
about  three  or  four  of  these  have  made 
definite  suggestions  which  are  included 
in  the  tentative  program  below. 

1.  Dry  Land  Grasses  and  Fodders  for 

Live  Stock. 

2.  Live  Stock  Parasites. 

3.  Means  of  Improvement  in  Animal 

Breeding. 

4.  Possibilities  of  a  Hog  Trade  in  the 

Pacific  Area. 

5.  The  Vitality  of  Live  Stock  in  the 

Tropics. 

6.  Sugar  Cane  Manufacture  By-Prod- 

ucts as  a  Feed  for  Live  Stock. 

7.  Pineapple  Cannery  By-Products  as 

a  Feed  for  Live  Stock. 

8.  Contagious  Abortion. 

9.  Tuberculosis. 

10.  Liver  Fluke  and  Its  Control. 

11.  The  Place  of  Live  Stock  on  a  Plan- 

tation. 

12.  Problems  in  the  Transportation  of 

Live  Stock  Across  the  Pacific. 

13.  The  Role  of  the  Products  of  the 

Dairy  Cow  in  the  Health  of  the 
People. 

14.  The  Milk  Supply  of  a  Large  City. 

15.  The  Pure  Bred  Dairy  Cattle  Busi- 

ness in  the  Pacific  Area. 

16.  Protein  Supplements  with  Different 

Roughages  for  Fattening  Cattle. 

17.  The  Effect  of  Age  Upon  the  Rate  of 

Economic  Gains  With  Beef  Steers. 

18.  The  Effect  of  Age  Upon  the  Rate  of 

Economic  Gains  With  Hogs. 

19.  Mineral  Matter  as  a  Supplement  in 

Hogging  Down  Corn. 

20.  Economical  Rations  for  Dairy 

Calves. 

The  suggested  topics  are  probably 
more  than  can  be  discussed  during  the 
time  of  the  conference  and  no  doubt 
there  are  many  other  subjects  that  may 
be  of  even  greater  interest  than  these 
suggested  here.  We  are  waiting  to  hear 
from  the  various  delegates  on  this  mat- 
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ter  before  suggesting  that  this  program 
be  adopted  as  final. 


Agenda  suggested  for  discussion  at 
the  Meteorological  and  Climatological 
Sections. 

Submitted  by  Thomas  A.  Blair, 
Director  U.  S.  Weather 
Bureau,  Honolulu 
Meteorological  "Centers  of  Action" 
in  the  north  Pacific: 

1.  Causes  of  their  variation  in  position 

and  intensity. 

a.  Relation  to  position,  velocity,  and 
temperature  of  ocean  currents, 
particularly  the  Kuroshiwo  and 
Oyashiwo. 

b.  Relation  to  Siberian  air  pressures. 

2.  Interrelations  between  the  variations 
of  the  "Highs"  and  Lows." 

a.  Resulting  correlations  between 
weather  in  different  parts  of  the 
world. 

3.  Effects  of  their  variation  in  position 

and  intensity. 

a.  Effects  on  weather  in  United 
States  and  Canada. 

1.  Relation   to   water  tempera- 
tures along  California  coast. 

b.  Effects  on  weather  of  Japan. 
Relations  between  Climate,  Weather, 

and  Crops: 

1.  Rainfall  and  wheat  yield  in  Austra- 
lia and  California. 

2.  Rainfall  and  number  of  sheep  or 
cattle  per  acre  in  Australia,  and  west- 
ern United  States. 

3.  Temperature  and  rice  yield  in  Japan, 
a.  Relation  of  temperature  to  centers 

of  action,  to  ocean  temperatures,  to 
ice  in  Bering  Sea. 

4.  Sunshine,  temperature,  cane  growth, 

and  sugar  yield  in  Hawaii. 

Improvement  and  Extension  of  Ma- 
rine Weather  Records  by  Ships. 

Twice  Daily  Radio  Weather  Reports 
by  Ships: 

1.  Extension  to  all  ships. 

2.  International  cooperation  in  sending 
and  exchanging  reports. 


Ocean  Currents  and  Surface  Water 
Temperatures : 

1.  Possibility  of  season  weather  fore- 
casts on  basis  of  ocean  surface  tem- 
peratures.   Necessary  to  find  out 

a.  How  changes  in  water  tempera- 
tures originate  and  move,  and 

b.  How  these  changes  control  atmos- 
pheric pressure  and  winds. 

2.  Tropical  Cyclones  in  northeast  Pa- 
cific between  Hawaii  and  Mexico. 

Tropical  Cyclones  in  Australia,  the 
Philippines,  and  the  South  Pacific  and 
Indian  Oceans. 

Their  origin. 

Tracks. 

Frequency. 

Monthly  distribution. 

Rate  of  progress. 


Agenda  suggested  for  discussion  at 
the  Fishery  Section. 

Submitted  by  C.  H.  Edmondson,  Pro- 
fessor of  Zoology,  University 
of  Hawaii 

Here  follow  a  few  topics  worthy  of 
consideration  by  those  interested  in  the 
investigation  and  conservation  of  the 
fish  and  fisheries  of  the  Pacific. 

1.  In  what  respects  are  the  fisheries 
of  the  Pacific  international  problems  and 
in  what  respects  local? 

2.  The  need  of  investigations  to  de- 
termine the  life  histories  of  the  most  im- 
portant food  fishes. 

Investigations  leading  to  this  end  in- 
volve long  and  far  reaching  researches. 
Some  of  the  things  to  be  determined  in 
this  connection  are  the  time  and  place 
of  spawning,  the  habits  of  the  young, 
their  food,  the  range  and  distribution  of 
adults,  their  food,  their  enemies  and 
their  relative  value  as  a  food  product. 

3.  Upon  what  evidence  may  we  con- 
clude that  overfishing  or  depletion  from 
other  causes  has  taken  place? 

4.  What  are  rational  protective  meas- 
ures which  states  or  nations  may  impose 
for  the  protection  of  marine  fishes  and 
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upon  what  information  should  they  be 
imposed  ? 

5.  The  service  of  Biological  Stations 
located  in  various  countries  bordering  on 
the  Pacific. 

6.  Investigations  to  determine  the 
quantity  and  distribution  of  plankton  in 
various  parts  of  the  ocean. 

7.  How  international  cooperation  may 
be  brought  about  in  the  investigation 
and  conservation  of  food  fishes. 


Agenda  suggested  for  discussion  at 
the  Forestry  Section. 

Submitted  by  C.  S.  Judd,  Superintend- 
ent of  Forestry,  Honolulu,  T.  H. 

1.  Forestry  related  to  crop  production  by : 

a.  Conserving  the  water  supply  used 
for: 

1.  Irrigation  of  crops. 

2.  Domestic  supply  for  agricultur- 
ists. 

3.  Moving  crops  (fluming  cane,  nav- 
igation). 

b.  Preventing  erosion  and  the  washing 
of  soil  from  agricultural  fields  by 
holding  floods  back  at  their  source 
on  the  mountains. 

c.  Providing  protection  to  crops  in  the 
form  of  windbreaks. 

d.  Production  of  wood  material  for 
containers  such  as  butter  boxes, 
crates,  packing  boxes,  baskets,  wood, 
pulp  cartons,  etc. 

2.  Protection  forests. 

a.  Presentation  of  representative  pro- 
tection forests  in  Pacific  lands. 

1.  Efficacy  in  conserving  the  water 
flow. 

2.  Deleterious  influences. 

3.  Remedial  measures  to  counteract 

(2). 

4.  Methods  of  management  and  re- 
sults. 


b.  Presentation  of  species  of  trees  for 
windbreaks,  methods  of  planting, 
management  and  results. 

3.  Supply  forests. 

a.  Presentation  of  location  of  areas 

producing  wood  materials  used  in 

moving  crops. 
2.  Woods  suitable  for  certain  uses, 

amount  available,  accessibility. 


Agenda  suggested  for  discussion  at 
the  Food  Distribution  and  Transporta- 
tion Section. 

Submitted  by  Mr.  Samuel  T.  Hill,. 
Oahu  Ice  and  Cold  Storage  Co. 

1.  Food  Production  of  Pacific  Area: 

a.  Compilation  of  data  and  classifica- 
tion on  present  production. 

b.  Investigation  of  possible  new  food 
production. 

2.  Distribution. 

a.  Summary  of  present  facilities. 

b.  Study  and  recommendation  for 
additional  facilities. 

3.  Refrigeration. 

a.  Refrigeration  Plants. 

b.  Storage  at  Ports. 

c.  Reserve  Depot  for  exchange  of 
commodities. 

4.  Transportation. 

a.  International  Problems. 

b.  Co-ordination  of  Transportation 
Facilities. 

c.  Study  of  and  recommendations  for 
adjustment  of  refrigeration  freight 
rates. 


Dr.  R.  Masujima,  President  of  the 
Japan  Bar  Association,  Tokyo,  is  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  International 
Law,  and  it  is  expected  that  he  and  his 
confreres  will  draw  up  agenda  suitable 
for  the  section  on  International  Law. 
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Good  Relations  Clubs  Plan  Conferences 


The  several  Good  Relations  Clubs  in 
Honolulu  are  actually  entertaining  each 
other  and  are  bringing  about  better  un- 
derstanding and  cooperation  among  the 
many  races  of  people  in  Hawaii. 

They  have  chosen  Thanksgiving  night 
as  their  occasion  for  an  annual  banquet 
at  which  plans  for  joint  effort  for  the 
coming  year  will  be  discussed. 

The  following  from  the  report  of  this 
meeting  in  one  of  the  local  newspapers 
should  be  of  interest  to  all  Pan-Pacific 
workers : 

At  the  Thanksgiving  gathering  of  the 
leaders  of  the  several  Good  Relations 
clubs  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  a 
Korean,  C.  P.  Kim,  told  how  in  Seattle 
he  had  helped  to  bring  about  better 
understanding  between  the  Japanese 
and  Americans  of  the  northwest.  The 
gathering  of  Americans,  Chinese,  Jap- 
anese, Koreans,  Filipinos,  Siamese, 
British  Colonials  and  others  rose  as  a 
man  and  gave  three  cheers  for  Korea 
and  the  Koreans,  and  the  voice  of  the 
Japanese  consul  was  not  the  most  sub- 
dued in  the  outpouring. 

This  was  the  first  occasion  when  the 
Koreans  were  represented  at  one  of  the 
get-together  functions  of  the  Good  Re- 
lations Club,  for  the  Korean  Club  was 
organized  only  last  week,  but  it  is  al- 
ready taking  the  lead  in  good  fellow- 
ship example. 

"This  gathering  was  the  most  im- 
portant and  helpful  Pan-Pacific  meet- 
ing ever  held  in  any  Pacific  land  or 
<;ity.  This  meeting  of  the  young  men 
of  all  Pacific  races  was  suggested 
by  the  Shinko  or  Japanese  Good  Rela- 
tions Club,  indorsed  immediately  by  the 
Korean  Club  at  its  first  meeting,  then 
by  the  Chinese  and  the  American-Col- 
onial Good  Relations  Club.  It  means 
that  the  young  men  of  the  Pacific  are 
awakening  to  their  powers ;  they  are  our 
giants  of  today  and  tomorrow." 


"Each  of  the  Good  Relations  Clubs 
had  speakers,  each  speaker  demonstrat- 
ed that  the  young  Oriental  and  Occiden- 
tal in  Hawaii  have  equally  splendidly 
developed  faculties  of  initiative  and 
leadership. 

"The  President  of  the  Japanese  Club, 
C.  N.  Kurokawa,  outlined  the  work  of 
his  organization  along  constructive  lines, 
and  urged  the  calling  by  the  young  men 
of  the  Pacific  of  a  Pan-Pacific  Voca- 
tional Conference  to  discuss  the  possible 
commercial  future  of  the  young  men  of 
all  races  about  our  ocean. 

"The  President  of  the  Chinese  Club, 
Archibald  Y.  F.  Mark,  urged  the  calling 
of  a  conference  of  students  from  Pacific 
lands  and  stated  that  through  the  Good 
Relations  Clubs  the  Chinese  Students' 
Alliance  was  calling  a  general  meeting 
of  students  of  all  races  in  Hawaii  to  or- 
ganize a  Pan-Pacific  Students'  Alliance, 
that  the  students  of  all  races  may  be 
brought  together  for  cooperative  effort 
looking  toward  better  government  in  the 
future  of  their  local  communities. 

"The  President  of  the  American  and 
Colonial  Good  Relations  Club,  L.  W.  de 
Vis-Norton,  announced  that  the  English 
Speaking  Union  had  merged  into  this 
organization  and  in  future  it  would  be 
the  Anglo-Saxon  section  of  the  Good 
Relations  Clubs  to  take  the  lead  in 
entertaining  distinguished  Anglo-Saxon 
visitors,  and  bring  them  in  close  touch 
with  the  leaders  of  all  Pacific  races  in 
Hawaii. 

"The  Japanese  Club,  having  inaugur- 
ated the  gathering  last  night,  provided 
an  orchestra  and  other  music.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  arrange  for  an 
annual  Thanksgiving  gathering  and  to 
bring  about  friendly  cooperation  in  the 
observance  of  all  national  holidays  of 
the  Pacific  peoples,  including  Rizal  Day 
of  the  Filipinos  in  December,  and  Wash- 
ington's Birthday  in  February. 
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The  Pan-Pacific  Radio  Service 

(From  the  Honolulu  Advertiser) 


With  prominent  men  of  the  city  as 
speakers,  the  first  Pan-Pacific  radio 
program  was  broadcasted  from  KGU 
last  night. 

All  of  the  speakers  expressed  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  new  venture  of  the 
P.  P.  U. — the  arrangement  of  radio 
programs  which  will  be  of  interest  to 
all  people  of  the  Pacific. 

Greetings  were  given  by  Raymond 
C.  Brown,  acting  governor  of  the  Ter- 
ritory ;  Lorrin  A.  Thurston  of  the  Ad- 
vertiser Publishing  Co.;  Frank  C.  Ath- 
erton,  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

"I  congratulate  the  Pan-Pacific  Union 
on  its  enterprise  and  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate #ie  people  of  Hawaii  on  the 
progress  we  have  made  in  the  wonders 
of  radio,"  Acting  Governor  Brown  said. 

"The  Pan-Pacific  Union  will  regu- 
larly give  something  valuable  and  he  is 
fortunate  indeed  who  has  a  receiving 
set  that  will  bring  to  his  home  the  good 
things  to  be  broadcast  by  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union." 

Lorrin  A.  Thurston,  president  of  the 
Advertiser  Publishing  Co.,  spoke  of 
the  appeal  of  radio  to  the  imagination, 
and  of  the  remarkable  strides  this  sci- 
ence is  making. 

Speaking  of  the  "get-together  move- 
ment," Frank  C.  Atherton,  president 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  said  that 
the  Pan-Pacific  Union  had  done  much 
towards  bringing  people  of  different 
races  together,  and  that  further  work 
along  this  line  would  be  done  through 
radio  broadcasting. 

"The  races  around  the  Pacific  will 
profit  by  the  Pan-Pacific  broadcasting 
programs,  and  I  wish  Mr.  Ford  the  ut- 
most success  in  the  new  venture  in 
radio,"  Atherton  said. 


An  interesting  speaker  of  the  evening 
was  Thomas  A.  Blair  of  the  weather 
bureau.  He  spoke  on  "Climate  in  Ha- 
waii and  the  Pacific." 

"Climatology  is  fundamental  in  the 
industries,  arts  and  sciences,  and  in  daily 
life,  but  it  is  generally  taken  for  gran- 
ed,  like  other  fundamentals,"  Blair  said. 
"The  climate  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
has  been  determined  by  the  corps  of 
faithful  and  loyal  cooperative  observers 
of  the  Weather  Bureau,  now  numbering 
over  200,  many  of  whom  have  main- 
tained a  daily  record  for  20  years.  Their 
work  is  supervised  and  the  results  pub- 
lished by  the  Weather  Bureau.  It  is  this 
body  of  data  which  is  the  basis  of  all 
correct  and  accurate  statements  of  the 
climate  and  weather  of  these  islands. 

Another  talk  of  interest  to  people  of 
the  Pacific  was  a  brief  sketch  of  his 
recent  trip  to  the  Orient  and  Australia 
by  A.  H.  Ford,  director  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union.  It  was  largely  through 
the  efforts  of  the  various  Pan-Pacific 
clubs  that  radio  broadcasting  and  re- 
ceiving were  recognized  in  the  Orient 
and  Australia. 

Capt.  Berger  opened  the  evening's 
program  with  one  of  his  own  composi- 
tions. His  closing  number  was  "Hawaii 
Ponoi,"  Hawaii's  national  anthem  which 
he  composed  at  the  request  of  King 
Kalakaua. 

Verne  Waldo  Thompson's  rendition 
of  Rachmaninoff's  Prelude  in  C  sharp 
minor  was  well  received.  His  other 
contribution  to  the  program,  "The  Flat- 
terer," was  equally  well  rendered. 

The  Oahu  Teachers'  Glee  Club  pre- 
sented a  number  of  songs.  "I  Love  You 
Honolulu,"  "I'm  Waiting  for  Ships  that 
Never  Come  In,"  "The  Carnival  of 
Venice,"  Hawaiian  selection  and  "When 
Shall  We  Meet  Again." 
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The  Pan-Pacific  Conferences 


The  Pan-Pacific  Union  is  doing  for 
the  Pacific  what  the  Pan-American 
Union  has  done  for  Latin  America. 
Hawaii,  because  of  its  position,  is  rapid- 
ly becoming  the  center  of  conferences 
called  by  the  leaders  in  all  lines  of 
thought  and  action  in  the  Pacific  area. 

The  first  Pan-Pacific  Conference  held 
in  Hawaii  was  that  of  the  scientists 
called  by  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  a 
little  more  than  three  years  ago.  Then 
rapidly  followed  the  Pan-Pacific  Educa- 
tional, Press,  and  Commercial  Confer- 
ences, each  called  by  the  Union.  Last 
summer  a  most  successful  Pan-Pacific 
Educational  Group  Conference  was  held 
in  San  Francisco.  The  Union  was  re- 
quested by  the  National  Educational 
Association  to  permanently  conduct  its 
Pan-Pacific  sections  of  future  confer- 
ences of  that  body,  and  accepted  this 
trust.  Recently  the  Hawaii  Educa- 
tional Association  invited  the  National 
Education  Association  to  hold  its  con- 
ference of  1927  in  Honolulu,  and  the 
conference  will  naturally  assume  a  Pan- 
Pacific  educational  aspect. 

Some  years  ago  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  planned  calling  a  conference  of 
the  Y.M.C.A.  secretaries  of  Pacific 
lands.  The  cooperation  of  General  Sec- 
retary Paul  Super  was  secured  as  well 
as  the  approval  and  endorsement  of 
John  R.  Mott,  head  of  the  International 
Y.M.C.A.  George  Fitch,  a  leader  in 
China,  and  many  others  in  the  Orient 
and  Australasia  gave  their  support,  but 
this  being  primarily  a  religious  confer- 
ence, the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  a  non- 
religious  body,  interested  the  local  Y.M. 
C.A.  in  taking  over  and  carrying  on 
the  work  of  the  actual  calling  and  hold- 
ing of  this  conference,  formal  announce- 


ment of  which  will  soon  be  made.  Sev- 
eral directors  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union- 
are  on  the  Central  Committee  issuing 
the  call  but  not  as  such. 

Out  of  the  first  Scientific  Confer- 
ence called  by  the  Union  to  meet  in 
Honolulu,  has  grown  a  permanent  and 
independent  Science  Conference  body 
that  meets  every  three  years  in  some 
Pacific  land.  Out  of  the  Commercial 
Conference  is  growing  a  Pan-Pacific 
Chamber  of  Commerce  that  it  is  ex- 
pected will  call  and  finance  its  own 
future  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Con- 
ferences. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  is  blazing  the 
way  toward  great  achievements  and  out 
of  the  coming  Pan-Pacific  Food  Con- 
servation Conference  to  be  held  here 
next  August  should  grow  a  permanent 
International  Commission  that  may  well 
do  great  things  toward  bringing  about 
permanent  conservation,  protection,  and 
development  of  the  food  resources  of 
the  Pacific.  The  men  behind  this  are 
already  planning  a  ten-year  program 
along  these  lines. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  is  working 
unselfishly  and  freely  gives  of  the  fruits 
of  its  efforts  to  those  who  can  and  will 
use  them  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
community  and  better  relations  among 
the  races.  It  is  the  pioneer  and  path- 
finder in  bringing  men  in  all  lines  of 
thought  and  action  in  the  Pacific  area 
into  better  understanding  and  coopera- 
tive effort. 

It  is  expected  that  in  cooperation 
with  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  a  Pan- 
Pacific  Red  Cross  and  Medical  Con- 
ference may  be  called  together  in  the 
near  future. 
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The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Pan-Pacific  Conference, 
Honolulu,  1925 


Tentative  statement  concerning  a  pro- 
posed Pan-Pacific  Conference  on  a 
Christian  program  for  the  Pacific  area 
to  be  held  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  Febru- 
ary, 1925,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations. 

Objective. 

To  consider  the  problems  of  the  Pa- 
cific area  from  a  Christian  standpoint 
having  in  view: 

1.  The  Facts. 

What  are '  the  present  conditions 
which  challenge  Christian  life  and 
ideals  in  the  various  countries  around 
the  Pacific? 

2.  The  Reasonable  Goals. 

What  are  the  reasonable  goals  which 
should  be  set  before  all  Christian  men 
as  possible  applications  of  the  Chris- 
tian spirit  toward  the  solution  of  these 
problems  ? 

3.  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 

ciation Part. 
What  part  should  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  take  in  attaining 
these  goals  through  its  program  and 
organization  ? 

Possible  Program  Material. 

The  topics  listed  below  are  only  ten- 
tative and  suggestive.  It  is  expected  and 
hoped  that  they  will  undergo  modifica- 
tion and  enlargement  by  comment  and 
additional  material  from  other  coun- 
tries. They  represent  Hawaiian  view- 
points, supplemented  by  correspendence 
and  conference  with  many  Association 
leaders. 

1.  Religious. 

The  Program  of  Christianity  as  a 
World  Religion.  What  modifications  of 
distinctly  Western   Christian  methods 


and  ideas  are  desirable  for  adaptation 
to  the  Orient? 

What  common  ground  may  Christi- 
anity find  with  other  religions? 

What  is  the  best  Christian  approach 
to  the  Orient  today? 

2.  Educational. 

Can  patriotism  be  taught  in  such  a 
way  as  to  lead  to  an  appreciation  of 
other  races  and  nations  also? 

What  is  the  educational  function  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion? 

How  can  the  interchange  of  students 
be  safeguarded  and  made  to  contribute 
to  the  highest  life  of  each  country? 

What  is  the  outstanding  boy  problem 
in  each  country  of  the  Pacific? 

3.  Racial  Contacts. 

How  Christianize  race  contacts  and 
avoid  race  conflicts  about  the  Pacific? 

The  assimilation  of  Orientals  in  Ha- 
waii. 

Biological  and  cultural  inheritances 
as  factors  in  assimilation  of  aliens. 

What  can  Christian  men  about  the 
Pacific  do  to  maintain  permanent  peace 
in  the  Pacific? 

4.  Miscellaneous. 

How  can  men  of  various  nations 
about  the  Pacific  cooperate  to  make  the 
spirit  of  Jesus  obtain  in  commerce  and 
industry  ? 

Could  Hawaii  serve  as  a  training  cen- 
ter for  Christian  workers  destined  for 
.service  in  Pacific  countries? 

What  unwholesome  elements  in  Wes- 
tern civilization  should  the  Orient 
avoid? 

Exchange  of  experience  among  lay 
leaders  on  common  problems  of  Asso- 
ciation work. 
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Some  Pan-Pacific  Club  Activities  in  Honolulu 


The  Anglo-Saxon  Good  Relations  Club 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Good  Relations  Club 
of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  was  formally 
organized  recently  at  a  dinner  given 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Club 
in  the  Young  Hotel.  The  Chinese, 
Korean  and  Japanese  Good  Relations 
Clubs  have  been  meeting  weekly  at 
luncheons  or  dinners  for  more  than  a 
year. 

It  was  their  request  that  the  young 
men  of  Anglo-Saxon  parentage  also 
form  a  good  relations  club  that  would 
work  with  them  in  bringing  about  bet- 
ter cooperation  and  good  relations 
among  the  young  men  of  all  races  now 
growing  up  in  Hawaii. 

There  were  a  number  of  enthusiastic 
speakers  and  it  was  the  unanimous  vote 
of  the  forty  young  men  present  that 
they  act  as  charter  members  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Good  Relations  Clubs  and 
throw  the  club  open  to  further  member- 
ship. It  was  voted  to  accept  as  mem- 
bers younger  business  men  of  the  com- 
munity, college  men  and  students  in 
the  high  schools. 

The  new  club  was  offered  the  use 
of  the  Pan-Pacific  Club  rooms  for  its 
meetings  and  dinners.  There  was 
spirited  voting  for  officers  of  the  club 
and  the  following  ticket  was  elected: 

Dyfrig  Forbes,  president,  University 
of  Hawaii,  with  the  following  vice  presi- 
dents acting  as  a  board  of  directors: 
Stanley  Schmidt,  McKinley  High 
School;  Theodore  Hall,  Jr.,  Punahou; 
Norman  Godbold,  Jr.,  St.  Louis  Col- 
lege; Montgomery  Clark,  University 
of  Hawaii;  A.  B.  Scott,  Honolulu  Mili- 
tary Academy;  Werner  Smith,  Jr.,  C. 
Brewer  &  Co.,  and  Douglas  Ormiston, 
secretary. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Club  Lunches 

The  following  is  a  fair  sample  of 
the  weekly  luncheon  programs  of  the 


Pan-Pacific  Club  in  Honolulu.  These 
are  held  in  the  club  rooms  in  the  Alex- 
ander Young  Hotel : 

Monday,  January  7. — Professor  L.  A. 
Henke,  University  of  Hawaii,  Chair- 
man.   Talks  on  Animal  Industry. 

Monday,  January  14. — Mr.  J.  M. 
Westgate,  Director  U.  S.  Agricultural 
Station,  Chairman.  Talks  on  Crop  Im- 
provement. 

Monday,  January  21. — Mr.  E.  M. 
Ehrhorn,  Plant  Inspector,  Chairman. 
Talks  on  Plants  and  Animal  Quaran- 
tine. 

Monday,  January  28. — Mr.  C.  F. 
Judd,  Superintendent  of  Forestry,  Chair- 
man.   Talks  on  Forestry. 

To  particularize,  the  lunch  on  Mon- 
day, January  14th,  was  in  charge  of 
J.  M.  Westgate,  director  of  the  U.  S. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  The 
topic  discussed  was  "Crop  Improve- 
ment in  Hawaii,"  and  the  following 
spoke : 

"Pineapple  Improvement  Problems," 
R.  E.  Doty,  Director  of  Pineapple  Ex- 
periment Station;  "Some  Results  of 
Sugar  Cane  Improvement  Work,"  H. 
P.  Agee,  Director,  H.  S.  P.  A.  Experi- 
ment Station;  "Breeding  Up  the  Pigeon 
Pea  for  Hawaii,"  F.  G.  Krauss,  Agro- 
nomist, University  of  Hawaii;  "Im- 
proving Our  Fruit  Crops,"  W.  T.  Pope, 
Horticulturist,  U.  S.  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station. 

These  programs  are  suggested  to  the 
Pan-Pacific  Clubs  in  other  cities.  They 
all  center  on  the  topics  to  be  discussed 
in  August  at  the  Pan-Pacific  Food  Con- 
servation Conference. 

From  time  to  time  distinguished 
guests  from  Pacific  lands  visiting  or 
passing  through  Honolulu  are  entertain- 
ed by  the  Club.  Advance  notice  of  their 
arrival  is  appreciated. 
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Work  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Club  of  Tokyo  for  1 923 

Mr.  Y.  Kawai,  Chief  Secretary  of  regular  weekly  luncheon  meetings  were 
the  House  of  Peers,  and  of  the  Pan-  resumed  on  November  9th  with  an  aver- 
Pacific  Club  of  Tokyo,  sends  a  most  age  attendance  of  79,  and  two-thirds  of 
interesting  statement  of  the  activities  Tokyo  wiped  out  of  existence  by  fire, 
of  the  Club  during  1923,  from  its  or-  And  this  attendance  kept  up  until  the 
ganization  last  April.  Christmas  season. 

A  summer  vacation  was  taken  toward       Mr.  Kawai's  reports  is  as  follows: 
the  end  of  July,  then  came  the  earth-       Meetings  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Club  of 
quake,    but    notwithstanding   this    the    Tokyo  during  1923 : 

No.  in 

No.  Date  Chairman  Guests  and  Speakers  Attend. 

1.  Sun.,  April  21 — Mr.  Ford  Mr.  Kamada,  Minister  of  Education, 

Viscount  Goto,  Mayor  of  Tokyo ;  Mexican  Minister,  Peruvian  Minister, 
Chinese  charge  d'affaires,  etc  11 1 

2.  Fri.,  April  27 — Mr.  Ford  Marks,  Australian  M.  P.;  de  For- 
est, Pierce,  etc  104 

3.  Fri.,  May  4 — Prince  Tokugawa.... Prince  Tokugawa;  Kasuya,  Pres. 
House  of  Representatives;  Baron  Ijuin,  Gov.-Gen.  of  Kwanto;  Adm. 
Kato,  Gardener,  Uchida,  Gov.  Gen.  of  Formosa   120 

4.  Fri.,  May  11 — Mexican  Minister;  Mexican  Minister,  Prince  Tokugawa  77 

5.  Fri.,  May  18 — Mr.  Ford  Ford  (farewell)  ;  Filipino  Congress- 
men; Dr.  Soyeda    97 

6.  Fri.,  May  25 — Viscount  Inouye.~.Dr.  Sawayanagi,  Member  House  of 
Peers,  Dr.  Masujima,  Gulick,  Cynn    66 

7.  Fri.,  June  1 — Viscount  Inouye  Reifschneider,  Morgan,  Deputy  Ta- 

naka,  Dr.  Mori    53 

8.  Thurs.,  June  7 — Prince  Tokugawa....Dr.  Sakurai,  Member  House  of 
Peers ;  Pharmacian  Hoshi,  Coleman,  Inomata,  Tourist  Bureau ;  Young, 
Chinese  legation    72 

9.  Fri.,  June  15. — Mr.  Fleisher  Dr.  Omori  _  76 

10.  Fri.,  June  22 — Viscount  Inouye  Frank  Crane   105 

11.  Fri.,  June  29 — Prince  Tokugawa.... Moore,  Consul  Nakamura   91 

T2.  Thurs.,  July  5 — Prince  Tokugawa....Nagata,  Mayor  of  Tokyo ;  Dr.  Masu- 
jima, Count  Yoshii,  Member  House  of  Peers,  before  visit  to  Australia; 
Dr.  Baron  Takagi,  Member  House  of  Peers   *   36 

13.  Fri.,  July  13 — Viscount  Inouye  Dr.  Tanakadate,  Major-General  Tsu- 

noda,  Deputy    68 

14.  Fri.,  Nov.  9 — Viscount  Inouye  Dr.  Beard,  Mashbir    78 

15.  Fri.,  Nov.  16 — Prince  Tokugawa..  Caff  ery,  Charge  d' Affaires,  Dr.  Fuji- 
sawa    40 

16.  Thurs.,  Nov.  22 — Viscount  Inouye... .Dr.    Sakurai,    Member    House  of 

Peers,  Hattori,  Hawaii    84 

17.  Fri.,  Nov.  30 — Viscount  Inouye  Viscount  Goto,  Dr.  Sakurai,  Archi- 
tect, Saito,  Consul-General  to  New  York    81 

18.  Fri.,  Dec.  7 — Viscount  Inouye  Burnett,  Viscount  Shibusawa,  Clark, 

Griggs    62 

19.  Fri.,  Dec.  14 — Prince  Tokugawa.... Wang,  Chinese  Statesman,  Dr.  Sa- 
wayanagi, Member  House  of  Peers    77 

Average  about  79 
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The  Pan-Pacific  Fisheries  Conference 


The  following  letter  explains  itself: 

California  Academy  of  Sciences, 
San  Francisco,  California. 

My  dear  Mr.  Ford: 

Inclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  which 
I  am  sending*  out  to  about  two  hundred 
people  interested  in  fisheries. 

You  will  note  that  I  tell  them  that 
further  information  will  be  sent  them 
from  time  to  time.  I  hope  your  office 
can  do  this.  I  will  send  you  in  due 
time  a  list  of  addresses  to  which  I  have 
sent  this  letter. 

I  hope  this  letter  meets  your  approval 
as  a  starter. 

I  hope  to  see  you  when  you  pass 
through  San  Francisco. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Barton  Warren  Evermann. 

"Dear  Sir: 

"The  Director  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  has  asked  me  to  write  you  re- 
garding the  Food  Conservation  Con- 
gress which  is  to  be  held  in  Honolulu, 
July  31  to  August  14,  1924,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union. 

"One  of  the  most  important  conser- 
vation problems  which  will  be  discussed 
at  that  meeting  is  that  of  the  fishery 
resources  of  the  sea,  particularly  those 
of  the  Pacific.  The  natural  resources 
of  the  sea  are  many;  they  include  not 
only  the  fishes  but  also  the  fur  seals,  sea 
otters,  sea  lions,  whales,  sea  turtles, 
mollusks,  crustaceans,  various  other  in- 
vertebrates, and  sea  weeds.  Many  of 
these  are  already  seriously  depleted, 
some  to  the  point  of  commercial  extinc- 
tion. Others,  as  the  sea  weeds  and  cer- 
tain invertebrates,  have  never  been  prop- 
erly developed.  Most  of  those  which 
have  been  developed  have  already 
reached  the  danger  point  and  can  be 


saved  only  through  international  co- 
operation. Those  which  have  been  com- 
mercially exterminated  can  be  restored 
and  made  permanently  productive  only 
through  concerted  action  among  the 
maritime  nations  of  the  world. 

"Just  what  the  details  of  the  problems 
are  and  how  the  permanent  conserva- 
tion and  proper  utilization  of  these  re- 
sources can  be  brought  about,  will  be 
among  the  important  questions  that  will 
engage  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 

"The  problems  are  so  vastly  important 
as  to  require  for  their  solution  the  best 
thought  of  the  ablest  experts  of  all  the 
countries  interested  in  the  resources  of 
the  sea — and  what  country  is  not? 

"Assurances  have  already  been  re- 
ceived that  practically  every  country 
bordering  on  the  Pacific  will  be  repre- 
sented at  the  Congress  by  one  or  more 
delegates. 

"On  behalf  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union 
a  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  you 
to  attend  this  Congress,  to  present  at 
least  one  paper  on  some  phase  of  the 
question  in  which  you  are  especially 
interested,  and  to  take  part  in  the  gen- 
eral discussions. 

"A  trip  to  Honolulu — the  Cross  Roads 
of  the  Pacific — is  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful that  can  be  taken  anywhere.  A 
fortnight's  stay  in  Honolulu  and  else- 
where among  the  Islands  will  prove  de- 
lightful and  interesting.  The  charming 
hospitality  of  the  people  is  known  the 
world  over. 

"It  is  earnestly  hoped  you  will  at- 
tend this  important  Congress.  Kindly 
let  me  know  at  your  early  convenience 
if  you  will  be  there.  Literature  regard- 
ing the  meeting  will  be  sent  you  from 
time  to  time. 

"Very  respectfully, 

"Barton  Warren  Evermann, 
"Chairman  Fisheries  Committee." 
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Distinguished  Guests  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Clubs 

(From  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin) 


A  gospel  of  enterprise  and  hard  work 
was  expounded  by  W.  F.  Massey,  prime 
minister  of  New  Zealand,  who  was 
guest  of  honor  at  a  luncheon  given  by 
the  Pan-Pacific  Club  in  the  Young 
Hotel. 

"There  is  no  depression  nor  any  un- 
employment in  New  Zealand,"  said  Mr. 
Massey.  "We  have  recovered  from  the 
war  and  trade  is  developing.  New  Zea- 
land exported  £48,000,000  worth  of 
goods  last  year.  It  sent  £18,000,000 
worth  of  butter  and  cheese  to  England. 

"We  have  the  most  prosperous  of  all 
the  British  dominions,  although  we  are 
the  youngest,  the  country  having  been 
developed  almost  entirely  since  1880. 
Prior  to  1840,  there  was  scarcely  a 
European  in  New  Zealand.  We  never 
know  from  one  year  to  another  what 
is  going  to  happen  but  we  never  miss 
any  chances." 

Massey  told  of  the  56,000  dairy  farms 
of  New  Zealand,  of  the  poultry  farms 
which  have  been  developed  recently,  and 
of  the  raising  of  sheep.  He  attributed 
the  increase  in  farm  products  to  the 
fact  that  many  soldiers  became  farmers 
after  the  war  instead  of  going  back  to 
other  occupations. 

He  touched  on  the  importance  of  co- 
operation in  the  protection  of  fisheries. 
He  proposed  that  football  games  be 
played  between  teams  of  Hawaii  and 
New  Zealand.  Massey  was  accompa- 
nied by  his  secretary,  F.  D.  Thomson. 

Judge  Sanford  B.  Dole  greeted  the 
visitor  and,  incidentally,  pointed  out 
some  of  the  fine  things  about  Hawaii. 
The  first  prohibition  laws  were  decreed 
by  King  Kamehameha  I,  and  Hawaii 
also  led  the  world  in  abolishing  slavery. 


Alexander  Hume  Ford  introduced  the 
speakers.  A  report  was  made  by  H.  P. 
Agee,  chairman  of  the  conservation  con- 
ference committee. 

On  January  26th  the  Premier  of 
Queensland,  E.  G.  Theodore,  one  of 
the  Honorary  Vice-Presidents  of  the 
Union,  arrived  on  the  "Niagara"  from 
Australia  and  was  the  guest  of  the 
Union  for  the  day. 

The  next  distinguished  guest  of  the 
Union  arrived  on  February  15th,  in  the 
person  of  the  Prime  Minister,  S.  M. 
Bruce  of  Australia,  who  recently  ac- 
cepted an  Honorary  Presidency  of  the 
Union  and  suggested  the  calling  of  a 
conference  to  discuss  the  possibility  of 
a  Pan-Pacific  League  of  Nations.  Mr. 
Bruce  is  keenly  interested  in  the  work 
of  the  Union. 

Besides  these  distinguished  Austral- 
asians, the  Union  will  entertain  several 
distinguished  Americans  it  has  induced 
to  visit  Hawaii.  One  of  these  is  Frank 
G.  Carpenter.  It  has  taken  two  years 
to  persuade  him  to  visit  Pacific  lands 
for  the  purpose  of  writing  travel*  arti- 
cles for  his  syndicate  of  newspapers. 
He  will  spend  some  time  in  Hawaii  and 
will  confer  with  the  Union  officials 
concerning  a  promised  Pan-Pacific 
geographical  reader  he  will  prepare 
after  his  voyage  to  Pacific  lands  is 
completed. 

Another  distinguished  American 
guest  of  the  Union  will  be  Irenee  Du 
Pont,  president  of  the  Du  Pont  de  Ne- 
mours Company,  and  one  of  America's 
foremost  chemists.  Mr.  Du  Pont  has 
been  contemplating  this  visit  and  cor- 
responding with  the  Union.  His  brother 
visited  Honolulu  some  years  ago. 
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THE  PAN-PACIFIC  UNION 


An  organization  not  in  any  way  an  agency  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  other  Pacific  Government,  but  having  their  good-will  in  bringing 
about  friendly  and  unofficial  gatherings  of  the  leaders  from  the  peoples  of 
Pacific  lands  in  different  lines  of  thought  and  action  that  there  may  grow 
throughout  the  Pacific  area  better  understanding  with  real  cooperation  for  the 
advancement  of  the  interests  of  all  Pacific  peoples. 

The  invitations  to  participate  in  the  Pan-Pacific  Conferences  are  forwarded 
through  Federal  or  other  channels,  and  Government  appropriations  are  some- 
times made  to  aid  these,  but  the  Conferences  are  held  entirely  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Union  and  not  under  those  of  any  government.  An  entire  freedom  of 
discussion  exists  that  would  be  difficult  to  secure  at  an  official  conference  or  at 
one  called  in  an  official  manner.  Affiliated  or  working  with  the  Union  are  Edu- 
cational and  Scientific  bodies,  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  kindred  bodies,  striv- 
ing for  the  advancement  of  Pacific  Communities,  and  for  a  greater  cooperation 
among  and  between  the  people  of  all  races  in  Pacific  lands.  Its  central  office  is 
in  Honolulu  at  the  ocean  crossroads. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  is  incorporated  with  an  International  Board  of 
Trustees,  representing  the  different  races  of  the  Pacific. 

The  following  are  the  main  objects  set  forth  in  the  charter  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union : 

1.  To  call  in  conference  delegates  from  all  Pacific  peoples  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  and  furthering  the  interests  common  to  Pacific  nations. 

2.  To  maintain  in  Hawaii  and  other  Pacific  lands  bureaus  of  information 
and  education  concerning  matters  of  interest  to  the  people  of  the  Pacific,  and  to 
disseminate  to  the  world  information  of  every  kind  of  progress  and  opportunity 
in  Pacific  lands,  and  to  promote  the  comfort  and  interests  of  all  visitors. 

3.  To  aid  and  assist  those  in  all  Pacific  communities  to  better  understand 
each  other,  and  to  work  together  for  the  furtherance  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
land  of  their  adoption,  and,  through  them,  to  spread  abroad  about  the  Pacific 
the  friendly  spirit  of  inter-racial  cooperation. 

4.  To  assist  and  to  aid  the  different  races  in  lands  of  the  Pacific  to  co- 
operate in  local  fairs,  to  raise  produce,  and  to  create  home  manufactured  goods. 

5.  To  own  real  estate,  erect  buildings  needed  for  housing  exhibits,  pro- 
vided and  maintained  by  the  respective  local  committees. 

6.  To  maintain  a  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Museum,  and  Art  Gallery. 

7.  To  create  dioramas,  gather  exhibits,  books  and  other  Pan- Pacific  material 
of  educational  or  instructive  value. 

8.  To  promote  and  conduct  a  Pan-Pacific  Exposition  of  the  handicrafts  of 
the  Pacific  peoples,  of  their  works  of  art,  and  scenic  dioramas  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful bits  of  Pacific  lands,  or  illustrating  great  Pacific  industries. 

9.  To  establish  and  maintain  a  permanent  college  and  "clearing  house"  of 
information  (printed  and  otherwise)  concerning  the  lands,  commerce,  peoples, 
and  trade  opportunities  in  countries  of  the  Pacific,  creating  libraries  of  commer- 
cial knowledge,  and  training  men  in  this  commercial  knowledge  of  Pacific  lands. 

10.  To  secure  the  cooperation  and  support  of  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments, chambers  of  commerce,  city  governments,  and  of  individuals. 

11.  To  enlist  for  this  work  of  publicity  in  behalf  of  Alaska,  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines,  Federal  aid  and  financial  support,  as  well  as 
similar  cooperation  and  support  from  all  Pacific  governments. 

12.  To  bring  all  nations  and  peoples  about  the  Pacific  Ocean  into  closer 
friendly  and  commercial  contact  and  relationship. 
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At  a  Pan-Pacific  Club  Luncheon  in  Honolulu 


Every  Monday  noon  at  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Club  Luncheon  in  Honolulu  a 
hundred  or  more  interested  in  the  plans 
for  the  coming  Pan-Pacific  Food  Con- 
servation Conference  attend  meetings 
that  are  very  like  the  group  sessions 
of  the  conference  to  be  held  in  August. 

In  suggesting  to  the  Pan-Pacific 
Gubs  in  Tokyo  and  other  Pacific  cities 
that  they  interest  the  delegates  from 
their  respective  regions  in  conducting 
a  series  of  kindred  luncheon  sessions, 
the  following  report  from  the  daily 
press  of  Honolulu  is  given  of  a  recent 
Pan-Pacific  Club  luncheon,  and  these 
are  repeated  weekly,  each  week  a  dit- 
ferent  topic  to  be  brought  before  the 
conference  being  taken  up  for  discus- 
sion by  experts  in  that  particular  line. 

"Within  a  cloth-covered  tower  that 
resembles  an  ancient  Hawaiian  prayer 
temple,  in  the  sugar  planters'  experi- 
ment station  on  Wilder  avenue,  minute 
experiments  in  which  a  camel's  hair 
brush  is  being  used  to  rub  the  polkn 
from  one  sugar  cane  tassel  flower  upon 
another,  are  being  demonstrated  in  the 
hope  that  there  may  be  developed  a 
cane  with  disease-resisting  qualities. 

At  the  luncheon  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Club  yesterday  noon,  when  attention 
was  devoted  to  fruits  and  agricultural 
products  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  H. 
P.  Agee,  director  of  the  sugar  plant- 
ers' experiment  station,  gave  interest- 
ing and  startling  information  of  ex- 
periments that  may  result  in  a  change 
of  the  cane  industry. 

"If  an  inch  could  be  added  to  the 
cane  stalks  grown  in  the  territory, 
the  consequent  financial  returns  would 
be  an  increase  of  half  a  million  dol- 
lars, the  audience  was  informed  by  J. 
R.  Westgate,  director  of  the  United 
States  experiment  station. 

"The  sugar  planters,  to  gain  what 
they  do  and  preserve  a  type  of  cane 
that  gives  the  highest  sucrose  con- 


tents, work  against  tremendous  ad- 
verse conditions,  said  Agee.  They  must 
control  insects  and  diseases,  success- 
fully supply  the  best  fertilizers  from 
distant  parts  of  the  world,  and  furnish 
the  required  amount  of  water  for  ir- 
rigation. 

"After  discussing  the  many  varieties 
of  cane  raised  in  the  islands  and  at 
different  elevations  and  in  non-irrigat- 
ed districts.  Agee  spoke  of  a  variety 
which,  heretofore,  has  been  given  little 
consideration  and  almost  ignored.  It 
has  been  known  as  the  Japanese  va- 
riety. 

"It  has  been  discovered,  however, 
that  this  type,  which  is  spindly,  and, 
in  its  younger  days  has  the  appearance 
of  elephant  grass,  is  strangely  immune 
to  the  usual  plant  diseases.  Porto  Rico 
has  found  that  it  resists  diseases  that 
attack  all  its  other  types  of  cane. 

"So,  within  the  'prayer-tower'  are 
being  grown  samples  of  the  'Japanese' 
type  of  cane.  Every  day  scientists  go 
out  in  autos  to  distant  cane  fields  and 
return  with  tassels  of  cane,  and  put 
them  in  the  'dissecting*  rooms,  and  then 
take  the  pollen  over  to  the  'prayer- 
tower.'  Using  a  magnifying  glass  to 
discover  the  flower  on  the  growing 
cane,  the  scientists  pollenize  it  from 
the  other  tassels  with  a  camel's  hair 
brush. 

"Then  comes  the  wait  to  determine 
whether  the  new  'child'  is  to  be  lusty 
or  otherwise.  The  scientists  are  on 
the  qui  vive  over  the  possibilities,  he 
said. 

"But  the  new  type  of  cane  may  be 
known  the  world  over  as  the  'Cin- 
derella,' for  one  day,"  said  Agee,  a  re- 
porter of  The  Honolulu  Advertiser 
dropped  in  on  Agee  looking  for  news. 
Agee  was  mauling  over  reports  and 
suggested  that  the  Japanese  cane  might 
have  a  story  to  it,  and  so  the  reporter, 
Jared  G.  Smith,  wrote  a  story,  dubbed 
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the  type  as  the  'Cinderella/  and  the 
story  has  been  published  around  the 
world. 

"So  tender  are  the  experiments  that, 
owing  to  winds  breaking  the  tassels 
within  the  'prayer-tower/  the  scientists 
have  developed  a  'splint'  made  from 
split  bamboo  to  hold  them  in  place. 

"Gerrit  P.  Wilder,  who  dubbed  him- 
self the  'unpaid  amateur  scientist/  open- 
ed the  meeting  by  telling  of  the  im- 
portation into  Hawaii  about  1800  of 
many  kinds  of  fruits,  still  bearing  in 
Hawaii,  by  Don  Francisco  Paola  de 
Marin,  known  among  the  early  Ha- 
waiians  as  'Manini/  There  was  the 
mulberry,  the  peach  and  mango.  He 
turned  the  meeting  over  to  Mr.  West- 
gate. 

"R.  E.  Doty,  director  of  the  Ha- 
waiian pineapple  experiment  station, 
gave  interesting  details  of  the  work 
at  his  station  to  develop  another  va- 
riety of  pineapple  that  might  be  used 
some  day  to  take  the  place  of  the 
smooth  Cayenne,  which  is  now  the 
staple  type  in  Hawaii. 

"The  planters  are  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  smooth  Cayenne,  said  Doty, 
but  not  being  able  to  foresee  a  safe 
future  for  that  variety,  the  planters 
want  to  be  on  the  safe  side  and  have 
a  new  type,  as  good  or  better,  in  re- 
serve, to  'slap  into  the  breach/ 

"  'The  smooth  Cayenne  pineapple  is 
the  aristocrat  among  fruits/  said  Doty, 
'but  even  the  Cayenne  does  not  hold 
up  under  certain  conditions. 

"  'You  can  understand  how  discour- 
aging it  is  to  wait  for  results/  said 
Doty,  'when  it  takes  ten  years  to  pro- 
duce one  acre  of  plants  raised  from 
seedlings.' 

"Willis  Pope,  of  the  U.  S.  experi- 
ment station,  talked  about  Hawaiian 
fruits.  He  referred  to  70  varieties  of 
fruits,  but  had  listed  only  about  35  of 
these  as  really  worthy  of  attention.  Of 
these,  possibly  12  could  be  developed 
into  an  industry,  and  of  these  there 
are   three   or    four   main    types — the 


breadfruit,  avocado  or  alligator  pear, 
and  the  Hawaiian  orange,  which  is  dis- 
tinct from  the  California  type. 

"The  object  of  giving  so  much  at- 
tention to  Hawaiian  fruits,"  said  Pope, 
is  to  develop  a  better  tasting  fruit  for 
local  consumption  and  tourist  trade." 

"The  breadfruit  trees  of  Hawaii  are 
dwindling  in  number  as  they  are 
dwindling  all  over  the  Pacific.  Xew 
people  coming  in,  not  used  to  the 
methods  of  growing  them  and  not  be- 
ing acquainted  with  the  fruit,  have 
done  nothing  to  encourage  more  the 
growths  of  trees. 

"To  the  breadfruit,  Willis  attributes 
the  former  fine  physique  of  all  Poly- 
nesians. With  the  decline  of  the  Poly- 
nesian peoples  came  the  decline  of  the 
breadfruit  tree.  Gerrit  Wilder,  he  said, 
had  recently  contributed  nine  new  va- 
rieties to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and 
these  were  now  being  propagated,  suc- 
cessfully, he  hoped. 

"The  orange  of  Hawaii  is  distinct 
from  the  California  navel,  with  thin 
skin,  seedless  and  luscious  in  taste.  It 
is  known  as  the  Kona  orange.  He  be- 
lieves the  industry  could  be  developed 
best  in  the  Kona  district. 

"He  hoped  that  all  this  interest  in 
development  of  Hawaiian  fruits  would 
lead  to  the  organization  of  a  Hawaiian 
horticultural  society.  This  would  en- 
able members  to  market  their  products. 

"As  to  avocados,  he  believed  that  if 
measures  are  taken  to  propagate  trees 
so  that  there  will  be  fruit  on  the  mar- 
ket every  month  in  the  year,  alligator 
pears  will  be  sold  for  about  15  cents. 
For  fruit  development  in  Hawaii,  ther-- 
are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres,  he 
said,  which  are  now  overgrown  with 
guavas. 

"Prof.  F.  G.  Krauss  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Hawaii,  styled  the  'best  farmer 
in  Hawaii/  spoke  of  the  pigeon  pea 
and  varieties  of  rotating  crops  of  this 
nature  in  the  Islands." 
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The  World  Conference  on  Education 

By  FRANK  F.  BUNKER, 
Former  Executive  Secretary  Pan-Pacific  Union 


While  regional  conferences  of  educa- 
tors, of  international  character,  have 
been  held  before,  notably,  in  recent 
years,  the  First  Pan-Pacific  Educational 
Conference,  held  in  Honolulu  in  1921, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union,  yet  the  conference  which  con- 
vened in  San  Francisco,  June  28  last, 
was  the  first  successful  effort  in  history 
to  bring  together  representative  educa- 
tors from  all  the  world  to  consider  how 
peace  and  goodwill  among  nations 
might  be  promoted.  The  movement 
was  initiated  by  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  of  the  United  States 
working  through  its  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  of  which  Dr.  Aug- 
ustus O.  Thomas,  State  Commissioner 
of  Education,  Augusta,  Maine,  was  the 
Chairman.  In  response  to  the  invita- 
tion of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States,  distin- 
guished delegates  from  many  parts  of 
the  world  assembled  and  for  a  week 
an  earnest  discussion  was  held  which 
centered  about  the  theme  of  setting  up 
and  maintaining  world  peace  through 
education. 

The  work  of  the  Conference  was  car- 
ried forward  on  the  sub-conference 
plan.  Eight  of  these  groups  were  or- 
ganized, each  dealing  with  a  giv^n 
aspect  of  the  general  theme.  It  was 
in  the  intimate  discussions  of  these 
groups  that  definite  conclusions  were 
reached  which,  in  the  form  of  resolu- 
tions, were  reported  out  to  the  plenary 
sessions  for  final  action.  Certain  even- 
ings were  reserved  for  joint  sessions 
with  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion which  conducted  its  daily  programs 
simultaneously  with  those  of  the  World 
Conference,  but  across  the  Bay  in  Oak- 
land. These  joint  sessions,  which  were 
attended  by  audiences  numbering  5000 
or  more  persons,  were  held  in  the  great 


Exposition  Auditorium  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  were  ably  presided  over  by 
Dr.  William  B.  Owen,  President  of  the 
N.E.A. 

While  the  major  countries  of  the 
world,  and  many  of  the  smaller  ones, 
were  represented  at  the  Conference  by 
distinguished  educators,  the  countries 
of  the  Pacific  had  numerically  the  larg- 
est representation.  Moreover,  except 
for  the  United  States,  of  Pacific  coun- 
tries Japan  and  China  had  the  largest 
delegations,  each  sending  ten  persons. 
The  Japanese  delegation  was  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  M.  Sawayanagi,  Pres- 
ident of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation of  Japan  and  Member  of  the 
House  of  Peers,  while  the  Chinese  dele- 
gation was  headed  up  by  Dr.  P.  W. 
Kuo,  President  Southeastern  Univer- 
sity (Nanking).  Among  the  states  and 
territories  of  the  United  States,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  California, 
Hawaii  had  the  largest  representation 
in  proportion  to  teacher  population. 

In  the  task  of  bringing  the  Confer- 
ence to  the  interested  attention  of  the 
educators  of  the  Pacific,  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  offered  the  assistance  of  its  staff 
and  organization.  This  offer  was 
promptly  accepted  by  Dr.  Thomas. 
Since  January  this  organization  carried 
on  an  extensive  correspondence  rela- 
tive to  the  Conference  with  its  con- 
tacts about  the  Pacific.  In  addition, 
through  its  official  bulletin,  which  is 
issued  monthly,  a  wide  circle  of  read- 
ers was  made  acquainted  with  the  pur- 
poses and  aims  of  the  Convention.  The 
Director  also,  on  his  recent  trip  to  the 
Orient  and  to  the  countries  of  Austra- 
lasia, in  his  interviews  with  government 
officials,  also  urged  that  strong  bodies 
of  representative  delegates  be  detailed 
to  attend  the  sessions.  The  conse- 
quence of  the  cooperative  activity  of 
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all  agencies  was  that  the  Pacific  region 
was  splendidly  represented  at  the  World 
Conference. 

Probably  the  most  far  reaching  ac- 
tion taken  at  the  World  Conference  was 
the  creation  of  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion to  be  called  the  World  Federation 
of  Educational  Associations.  Dr.  Aug- 
ustus O.  Thomas,  who  headed  up  the 
activities  of  the  session  just  held,  was 
made  president,  and  Dr.  C.  H.  Williams 
of  the  University  of  Missouri  was  elect- 
ed secretary.  The  plan  of  permanent 
organization  calls  for  a  board  of  direc- 
tors upon  which  each  of  the  stffiliating 
educational  associations  shall  have  two 
members. 

Any  nation-wide  organization  of  edu- 
cators may  affiliate  with  the  federation. 
In  countries  with  no  nation-wide  or- 
ganization of  educators,  smaller  or- 
ganizations may  affiliate.  The  board 
of  directors  is  to  judge  which  organiza- 
tions are  entitled  to  join.  Temporary 
headquarters  of  the  organization  are  to 
be  in  the  United  States. 

The  full  scope  of  objects  is  set  out 
in  the  temporary  constitution  adopted 
by  the  Conference  as.  follows: 

"The  objects  of  this  federation  shall 
be  to  secure  international  cooperation 
in  educational  enterprises,  to  foster  the 
dissemination  of  information  concern- 
ing education  in  all  its  forms  among 
nations  and  peoples,  to  cultivate  inter- 
national good  will  and  to  promote  the 
interests  of  peace  throughout  the 
world." 

In  the  division  of  the  federation  into 
sections  the  affiliation  of  associations 
from  Australia  and  other  places  was 
left  to  their  own  determination.  As 
they  desire,  they  may  affiliate  with  the 
American,  European  or  Asiatic  sections. 
The  original  plan  offered  by  the  com- 
mittee made  one  section  of  America, 
another  of  Europe  and  a  third  of  "Asia 
and  the  rest  of  the  world."  As  adopt- 
ed, the  constitution  merely  calls  for 
meetings  in  Europe,  America  and  Asia 


and  the  associations  may  attend  such 
section  as  they  desire. 

The  officers  of  the  new  association, 
recognizing  that  already  in  the  Pacific 
region,  in  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  or- 
ganization, there  exists  the  machinery 
for  carrying  forward  its  activities,  in- 
vited the  latter  to  act  for  the  Associa- 
tion as  agent  among  Pacific  countries. 
It  was  proposed  that  arrangements  be 
made  whereby  all  the  activities  of  the 
new  Wrorld  Association,  so  far  as  they 
have  to  do  with  the  countries  of  the 
Pacific,  be  handled  through  Pan-Pacific 
Union  channels  and  connections.  The 
details  of  this  arrangement  are  yet  to 
be  worked  out  as  the  purposes  of  the 
World  Association  become  more  clearly 
defined.  Without  doubt,  however,  a 
working  arrangement  can  be  evolved 
which  will  be  satisfactory  to  both  or- 
ganizations. 

Another  proposal  of  interest  was  one 
submitted  by  the  Chinese  delegation 
which  called  for  the  establishment  and 
celebration  of  a  "World  Good  Will 
Day."  As  finally  adopted  the  Confer- 
ence recommended  that  May  18  of  each 
year  be  designated  as  "International 
Good  Will  Day,"  that  date  commemor- 
ating the  opening  of  the  first  Hague 
Conference.  It  was  further  proposed 
that  on  this  day  the  flag  of  each  nation, 
bordered  in  white,  should  be  flown  as 
an  international  flag. 

Among  other  projects  of  consequence 
which  the  World  Conference  approved 
of  are:  The  setting  up  of  a  permanent 
international  bureau  of  research  and 
publicity  which  would  serve  as  a  clear- 
ing house  of  world  ideas  on  education ; 
the  appointment  of  some  educator  from 
each  nation  to  a  committee  that  would 
attempt  to  formulate  a  series  of  stand- 
ard text  books  designed  to  inculcate  in- 
ternational understanding;  the  adoption 
of  means  for  disseminating  information 
about  health  among  the  nations  of  the 
world;  the  creation  of  a  world  univer- 
sity which  shall  give  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  study  of  international  and 
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of  inter-racial  questions;  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  library  bureau  in 
each  country  and  of  a  world  .library 
bureau,  this  to  furnish  any  nation  with 
books,  pamphlets,  magazines,  and  maps 
for  use  on  any  subject;  the  exchange 
of  teachers  and  professors  among  va- 
rious countries  through  an  international 
placement  bureau;  the  placing  of  edu- 
cational attaches  at  the  embassies  and 
legations  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
world;  the  organization  of  a  drive  to 
eliminate  illiteracy  from  the  world; 
and,  finally,  in  all  the  schools  of  the 
world  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
world  is  no  longer  an  aggregation  of 
separate  parts  but  an  organic  whole. 

It  was  good  to  have  been  at  the  Con- 
ference and  to  have  mingled  with  the 
eager  and  enthusiastic  educators  from 
around  the  world;  with  men  and  wo- 
men who  are  beginning  to  think  in 
terms  of  the  world  as  a  whole. 

Valuable  as  were  the  discussions,  the 
conclusions  reached,  and  the  plans 
formulated,  nevertheless,  perhaps  the 
thing  after  all  of  greatest  value  which 
came  from  the  Conference  was  the  op- 
portunity of  forming  those  inter-racial 
friendships  which  teach  one  that  the 
terms  "superior"  and  "inferior,"  as 
applied  to  individuals,  turn  not  upon 
the  color  of  the  skin,  the  shape  of  the 
head,  the  stature,  or  upon  which  side 
of  a  given  racial  line  one  stands,  but 
upon  qualities  of  mind  and  heart. 

Again,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  conse- 
quence that  at  this  Conference  it  was 
pointed  out  to  the  school  in  a  clear  and 
emphatic  way  that  it  can  render  human- 
ity a  notable  service  by  becoming  an 
agent  for  the  promotion  of  interna 
tionalism. 

Strangely  enough  the  school  has  never 
thought  of  itself  as  being  a  factor  in 
determining  what  world  relationships 
among  nations  shall  be.  It  is  only  since 
the  Great  War  brought  home  to  us 
what  the  horrible  possibilities  are  of  a 
world  at  war  that  people  anywhere  have 
given  the  matter  of  international  unity 


and  friendliness  the  consideration  which 
it  deserves,  and  it  cannot  be  wondered 
at  that  the  school,  which  has  never 
been  a  leader  in  initiating  great  move- 
ments, has  been  unaware  of  its  oppor- 
tunities in  this  field. 

Traditionally  the  school  as  an  insti- 
tution is  a  follower  and  not  a  leader. 
It  reflects  what  has  already  been  thought 
and  done.  It  does  not  create.  Its  chief 
function  is  to  "dig  in",  to  consolidate 
srains,  to  assist  in  holding  civilization's 
line  of  advance.  It  has  never  been  a 
Moses  going  forward  with  glorified 
vision  leading  the  children  of  men  out 
into  hitherto  undiscovered  lands  of 
thought  and  action.  Indeed,  in  the  en- 
tire history  of  the  school,  no  success- 
ful reform  anywhere  has  ever  been 
initiated  by  it;  though  many  attempts 
have  been  made.  However,  despite  the 
failure  of  the  school  in  the  role  of 
leader,  and  quite  apart  from  its  func- 
tion of  passing  on  to  successive  gen- 
erations the  accumulated  store  of 
knowledge,  it  can  exert  a  powerful  in- 
fluence in  giving  a  bent  and  set  to  the 
mind  and  thought  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration in  respect  to  its  neighbors,  near 
and  far. 

Finally,  it  is  gratifying  to  recognize 
that  although  the  world  situation  today 
is  fraught  with  grave  and  dangerous 
possibilities,  the  seriousness  of  which 
the  delegates  did  not  attempt  to  mini- 
mize, nevertheless  the  atmosphere  of 
the  Conference  was  distinctly  one  of 
hopefulness  and  of  determination.  Never 
before  has  it  come  home  to  the  educa- 
tor so  clearly  that  in  education  lies  the 
hope  of  drawing  the  peoples  of  the 
earth  together  into  harmonious  adjust 
ment,  for,  it  is  through  education  and 
through  education  alone  that  entrance 
can  be  gained  into  that  growing  group 
of  kindred  spirits  of  whatever  race, 
known  as  citizens  of  the  world — a 
group  that  is  increasing  in  number  as 
education  advances,  and  which  will' ul- 
timately bring  the  entire  world  within 
its  embrace. 
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The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Pan-Pacific  Conference 


Mr.  Fred  B.  Smith,  of  New  York, 
writes  regarding  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Pan- 
Pacific  Conference : 

"Permit  me  to  say  that  I  do  not  know 
of  anything  more  important  than  the 
proposed  conference  on  the  Pan-Pacific 
question  which  you  are  contemplating 
for  February,  1925.  The  whole  world 
is  utterly  upset.  Nobody  seem  to  know 
what  may  or  may  not  happen  in  the 
years  ahead  of  us.  The  issues  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  are  simply  tremendous. 
They  can  only  be  met  by  the  wisest 
Christian  statesmanship.  Honolulu  is 
the  pivot,  it  is  the  hope,  it  is  the  right 
place  for  such  a  conference.  I  am  pro- 
foundly grateful  that  this  meeting  is  to 
be  convened." 

Dr.  Sherwood  Eddy  of  the  Y.M.C.A. 
International  Committee  writes: 

"I  am  glad  to  know  that  it  was  agreed 
at  Portschach  that  the  National  Com- 
mittees of  the  countries  bordering  on 
the  Pacific  are  to  call  a  conference  to 
meet  in  Hawaii  in  February,  1925.  I 
am  glad  to  know  that  this  conference 
is  to  be  primarily  one  for  Christian 
laymen,  although  secretaries  from  all 
countries  will  be  in  attendance.  I  feel 
that  there  are  overwhelming  problems  in 
the  world  but  that  these  can  only  be 
solved  according  to  the  principles  of 
Christ.  The  Y.M.C.A.  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  the  men  and  boys  of  our  gen- 
eration in  helping  them  meet  these  prob- 
lems. The  Association  is  peculiarly 
fitted  to  help  both  as  a  movement  and 
as  an  organization  in  these  tremendous 
days  because  of  its  interdenominational, 
interracial  and  international  character. 
Many  of  the  present  day  problems  and 
those  of  the  future  will  center  in  the 
Pacific  Area.  I  have  visited  Hawaii  a 
number  of  times  and  feel  that  its  stra- 
tegic position  at  the  crossroads  of  the 
Pacific  where  East  meets  West,  together 
with  its  missionary  background  and  its 


spirit  of  interracial  goodwill  and  co- 
operation make  it  a  fitting  place  to  hold 
such  a  conference.  I  hope  the  group 
of  strong  Christian  laymen  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  advance  of  the  Kingdom 
will  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
to  confer  with  like-minded  men  from 
China,  Korea,  Japan,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  the  Philippines.  rvi«\  Mexxo. 
Canada  and  the  United  States/' 


Galen  M.  Fisher,  Executive  Secretary. 
Commission  on  Social  and  Religious 
Surveys,  New  York,  and  author  of 
"Creative  Forces  in  Japan,"  writes 
"The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Pan-Pacific  Confer- 
ence has  appealed  to  me  from  the  first 
as  an  occasion  of  large  potentialities. 
If  it  did  nothing  more  than  bring  to- 
gether the  men  who  are  grappling  with 
the  problems  of  young  men  in  all  the 
countries  bordering  the  Pacific  it  would 
be  worth  while.  But  its  value  will  be 
greatly  enhanced,  if,  as  is  proposed,  the 
attention  of  the  Conference  is  fixed 
upon  some  specific  problem,  like  In- 
terracial Relations,  which  is  common 
to  all  the  nations  to  be  represented. 
That  problem  has  never  been  of  more 
acute  concern  to  all  religious  leaders, 
educators  and  publicists  than  now. 

I  happen  to  know  three  eminent  men 
who  are  preparing  volumes  on  the  sub- 
ject. One  of  them  is  an  English  editor, 
one  a  New  York  administrator  and  the 
other  a  California  educator  and  scien- 
tist. Many  other  thinkers  and  organi- 
zations are  working  at  the  same  prob- 
lem, some  by  research,  others  by  prac- 
tical experimentation.  It  is  peculiarly 
fortunate  that  the  Orientals  Survey  re- 
cently inaugurated  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
will  probably  have  reached  such  a 
stage  before  the  Pan-Pacific  Conference 
that  its  data  will  be  available  for  pre- 
liminary study  by  the  delegates  and  for 
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pointed  discussion  during  the  Confer- 
ence. 

If  racial  problems  are  to  be  given  a 
central  place  in  the  discussions,  then 
the  choice  of  Hawaii  as  the  seat  of 
the  Conference  is  most  fitting,  furnish- 
ing, as  it  does,  an  object  lesson  in  the 
harmonious  mingling  of  many  races 
and  cultures.  It  will  give  the  delegates 
the  feeling  of  studying  the  problem  in 
a  racial  laboratory.  The  thing  which, 
above  all  else,  has  distinguished  the 
racial  contacts  in  Hawaii  has  been  the 
dominance  of  a  spirit  of  Christian  good 
will  and  friendliness,  as  asset  generated 
by  the  early  missionaries,  maintained 
by  their  children  and  supplemented  in 
recent  years  by  scientific  research  and 
democratic  education. 


Program  Suggested 

The  Honolulu  committee  which  is  do- 
ing the  preliminary  work  on  the  pro- 
gram for  the  Y.M.C.A.  Pan-Pacific  Con- 
ference to  be  held  February,  1925,  has 
prepared  the  following  tentative  outline 
of  the  Conference  program:  How  can 
Christianity  be  made  to  dominate  and 
permeate  the  life  of  the  Pacific? 

I.  Religious.  How  can  Christianity  be- 
come the  religion  of  the  Pacific  countries? 

II.  Commercial.  How  may  the  Christian 
spirit  be  made  to  prevail  in  economic  and 
commercial  life? 

III.  Social.  How  may  the  social  ideals  of 
Jesus  become  effective? 

IV.  Political.  Can  the  Christian  spirit 
control  international  politics? 

V.  Educational.  How  can  education  and 
religion  cooperate? 

VI.  Y.M.C.A.  What  part  should  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  play  in  this  program  of  Christian 
progress  ? 

Method  of  the  Conference 

Devote  the  first  two  days  to  the  pres- 
entation of  the  six  problems  indicated 
above  by  six  addresses  by  six  stimulat- 
ing speakers  who  can  give  the  vision  of 
the  fields  and  stimulate  thought  and  dis- 
cussion. 

Divide  into  six  discussion  groups 
with  schedule  to  allow  one  to  attend 
two  groups.    Have  a  leader  and  secre- 


tary for  each  group  and  one  man  who 
will  digest  the  discussion  and  be  pre- 
pared in  the  closing  sessions  to  sum- 
marize the  work  and  progress  of  the 
section. 

Close  the  Conference  with  these  sum- 
maries and  finally  the  presentation  of 
program  for  future  work  and  investi- 
gation. 

I.  Religious  Aspect  of  the  Problem. 

A.  What  are  the  facts  of  Christianity 
which  should  be  made  to  prevail? 

1.  Christianity  as  a  way  of  life 

2.  Christianity  as  a  spiritual  life. 

3.  Christian  theology — sects. 

B.  What  shall  be  done  with  other  re- 
ligions? 

1.  Shall  we  seek  to  build  on  what 
already  exists  of  religious  life? 

2.  Must  other  religions  be  extermi- 
nated? 

C.  What  should  be  the  program  of 
religious  work?  Cooperation. 

II.  Commercial  and  Economic  Aspects  of 
the  Problem. 

k.  What  are  the  facts  of  the  present 
commercial  and  economic  situation 
in  the  contacts  of  Pacific  peoples? 

1.  What  are  economic  conditions  in 
the  several  countries?    E.g.,  food 

supply,  housing,  employment,  leis- 
ure, etc. 

2.  How  is  international  trade  being 
conducted  ? 

3.  Has  Christianity  a  work  to  perform 
in  these  relations? 

B.  Do  the  more  prosperous  nations  owe 
anything  to  the  less  fortunate  and 
progressive?   If  so,  what? 

C.  How  should  commerce  and  industry 
be  conducted  to  make  the  spirit  of 
Christ  prevail? 

III.  Social  Aspects  of  the  Problem. 

A.  What  are  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant moves  which  have  an  ethi- 
cal or  religious  aspect? 

1.  Marriage  and  divorce. 

2.  Family  loyalty — a  great  ethical 
principal  of  the  Orient. 

3.  Care  of  poor,  defectives,  sick,  etc. 

4.  Crime  and  its  treatment. 

5.  Differences  in  habits  of  dress, 
family  life,  etc.,  should  not  be  bar- 
riers to  mutual  understanding  and 
appreciation. 

B.  How  far  should  Christianity  attempt 
to  modify  the  customs  and  institu- 
tions of  various  peoples?  The  un- 
fortunate effects  of  emphasizing  non- 
essentials. 
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C.  What  methods  of  social  work  should 
Christianity  adopt  to  forward  its 
great  purpose?  E.g.,  hospitals,  food, 
sports,  etc. 

IV.    Political  Aspect*  of  the  Problem. 

A.  What  is  international  justice?  What 
-  is  meant  by  racial  self-determination 

and  is  it  always  desirable? 

B.  What  is  the  Christian  ideal  in  in- 
ternational dealings? 

C.  Immigration  and  assimilation. 

1.  Should  immigration  be  allowed  if 
assimilation  is  impossible,  with  a 
resulting  permanently  alive  group. 

2.  Biological  aspects  of  assimilation. 


3.  Treatment  of  "foreigners." 
D.  International  peace. 

V.  Educational  Aspects  of  the  Problem. 

A.  What  does  Christianity  call  for  by 
way  of  educational  opportunity? 

B.  How  should  ethical  and  religious 
matters  be  taught? 

C.  The  exchange  of  students. 

D.  The  teaching  of  patriotism  and  in- 
ternationalism. 

E.  Research  as  an  essential  feature  of 
Christian  progress. 

F.  Knowledge  and  religion  must  coop- 
erate for  a  truly  Christian  progress. 

VI.  What  is  the  Specific  Job  of  the  Y.M. 
C.A.  with  light  of  I  V? 


Pan-Pacific  Radio  Program  Notes 


The  Pan-Pacific  Club  in  Honolulu  has 
taken  active  hold  of  the  broadcasting 
of  interesting  programs  from  the  cen- 
tral broadcasting  station  in  Honolulu. 
Every  Monday  night,  together  with  the 
concert,  there  is  a  talk  on  the  history 
of  Hawaii  by  one  of  the  men  who  made 
history  in  the  past.  On  Thursdays  there 
is  an  interesting  and  instructive  talk  be- 
tween the  musical  numbers  by  men  who 
have  lived  in  various  Pacific  lands. 

The  following  is  an  item  on  one  of 
the  Monday  night  programs  from  the 
local  press  of  Honolulu: 

"A  short  talk  on  Hawaiian  history 
preceding  the  overthrow  of  the  mon- 
archy, a  description  of  interesting  trails 
on  Oahu,  and  a  descriptive  talk  of 
Kilauea  Volcano  were  features  in  the 
Pan-Pacific  radio  program,  broadcast 
from  KGU  last  night. 

"Judge  Sanford  B.  Dole,  ex-presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii,  inter- 
estingly told  of  the  election  of  King 
Kalakaua  and  the  subsequent  riot  by 
supporters  of  Queen  Emma.  He  then 
detailed  the  first  period  of  Kalakaua's 
reign  when  the  King  usurped  powers. 

"The  League  of  Hawaii,  that  secret 
organization  which  had  as  its  purpose 
the  protecting  of  the  interest  of  the 
people,  was  explained  and  the  one  day 
of  real  warfare  when  guns  were  fired 


and  men  killed  described.  The  'One 
Day  War'  was  instigated  by  R.  W.  Wil- 
cox, who  wanted  to  dethrone  Kalakaua 
and  crown  Liliuokalani  in  his  place. 
Judge  Dole's  talk  was  the  first  of  a 
series  of  reminiscences  of  Hawaiian  his- 
tory by  men  who  helped   to  make  it. 

"R.  J.  Baker,  former  president  of  the 
Trail  and  Mountain  Club,  described 
many  of  the  trails  in  the  vicinity  of 
Honolulu  and  those  on  the  other  side 
of  the  island. 

Kilauea  Volcano,  ever  an  interesting 
topic  in  Hawaii,  was  discussed  by  L. 
De  Vis-Norton.  He  compared  Kilauea 
in  size  with  other  of  the  world's  well 
known  volcanoes. 

"Hawaiian  music,  and  popular  mel- 
odies were  included  in  the  musical  pro- 
gram, presented  by  the  Musical  Deck- 
ers. The  quartet  included  Mrs.  Ann 
Trowbridge,  Harry  Decker,  Clarence 
Decker,  and  Theodore  Decker.  Mrs. 
Trowbridge  played  piano  accompani- 
ment, while  her  brothers  entertained 
radio  fans  with  guitars  and  ukuleles. 

"Raymond  C.  Brown,  acting  governor 
of  the  Territory,  urged  radio  fans  to 
support  the  fund  for  the  Harding  Mem- 
Pacific  Conference: 

It  is  hoped  in  the  near  future  that 
new  inventions  will  make  it  quite  pos- 
sible for  the  Pan-Pacific  programs  to  be 
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broadcasted  to  every  country  around 
the  greatest  of  oceans.  It  is  hoped  that 
all  Pacific  countries  will  cooperate  in 
making  it  possible  for  radio  fans  to 


equip  themselves  with  receiving  instru- 
ments that  they  mav  receive  nightly  the 
goodwill  messages  in  the  air  from  every 
part  of  the  world. 


The  Second  Pan-Pacific  Science  Conference 

By  PROF.  WM.  HERBERT  HOBBS, 
University  of  Michigan 


The  Pan-Pacific  Science  Congresses 
have  been  held  on  the  initiative  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union  with  headquarters  at 
Honolulu,  where  the  first  of  such  gath- 
erings met  August  2-20,  1920.  The 
second  has  been  held  August  13  to  Sep- 
tember 3  of  the  year  1923  under  the 
special  auspices  of  the  Australian  Na- 
tional Research  Council,  with  its  presi- 
dent, Sir  David  "Orme  Masson,  presi- 
dent of  the  Congress.  A  considerable 
number  of  "assisted  passages"  were  of- 
fered to  distinguished  scientists  in  over- 
seas Pacific  countries,  and  to  this  in- 
ducement were  added  free  railway  trans- 
portation and  housing  while  in  Australia. 

In  all,  between  eighty  and  ninety 
over-seas  delegates  attended,  the  list  in- 
cluding Sir  Gerald  Lenox-Conyngham 
and  Dr.  Haddon  among  others  from  the 
British  Isles;  Drs.  Brock,  McMurrich 
and  Fraser  from  Canada;  Dr.  Saktirai, 
and  Professors  Omori,  Yamasaki  and 
Oshima  in  a  strong  delegation  from 
Japan;  Drs.  van  Romburgh,  van  Leeu- 
wen,  Brouwer,  Braak  and  others  from 
the  Netherlands.  From  New  Zealand 
came  Professors  Kirk,  Marshall,  Speight 
and  Benson  and  Mr.  Morgan. 

The  delegation  from  the  United 
States  was  exceptionally  large — sixteen 
from  the  States,  six  from  the  Hawaiian 
and  four  from  the  Philippine  Islands. 
The  States  delegation  was  as  follows: 
In  agriculture,  Babcock,  Mead  and  Stak- 
man;  in  physics,  Benfield,  Moore  and 
Wait;  in  geology,  Brooks,  Hobbs,  Hovey 
and   Vaughan;  in   geography,  Fenne- 


man  and  Huntington;  in  zoology,  Pills- 
bury  and  Ritter;  and  in  hygiene,  Sayers. 
Professor  Gregory,  the  president  of  the 
first  congress,  was  in  the  Hawaiian 
delegation,  and  Merrill  and  Selga  in 
that  from  the  Philippines. 

The  program  was  one  of  exceptional 
interest  to  students  of  Pacific  prob- 
lems. In  addition  to  a  number  of  gen- 
eral sessions  to  hear  important  papers 
of  general  interest,  there  were  special 
sections  in:  I,  agriculture;  II,  an- 
thropology; III,  botany;  IV,  entomo- 
logy; V,  forestry;  VI,  geodesy  and 
geophysics;  VII,  geography  and  ocean- 
ography; VIII,  geology;  IX,  hygiene: 
X,  veterinary  science,  and  XI,  zoology. 

The  geologists  assembled  in  unusual 
strength  both  from  Australia  and  from 
overseas,  and  their  programs  were  con- 
tributed to  by  a  considerable  number  of 
authorities  in  special  fields.  The  topics 
included:  The  structure  of  the  Pacific 
region;  Post  Mesozoic  volcanic  activity 
within  it;  the  distribution  of  ores,  oil 
and  water  resources;  the  correlation  of 
the  Tertiary  formations;  the  Permo- 
Carboniferous  and  Permian  problem, 
geological  surveys,  and  a  symposium  on 
the  origin  of  coral  reels  and  atolls.  In 
connection  with  this  symposium  Profes- 
sor Sir  Edgeworth  David,  who  pre- 
sided at  the  Sydney  sessions  and  who  is 
widely  and  lovingly  known  as  the  grand 
man  of  Australia,  presented  a  most  im- 
portant report  on  the  Royal  Society's 
borings  at  Funafuti.  The  half-cores 
from  this  boring  and  other  illustrative 
exhibits  were  displayed. 
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A  dramatic  event  of  the  meeting  was 
the  arrival  at  Sydney  on  the  eve  of 
the  meeting  in  that  city  of  the  new 
United  States  scout  cruiser  "Milwau- 
kee," equipped  with  the  sonic  depth 
finder  and  prepared  to  exhibit  a  new 
set  of  sounding  taken  on  its  voyage 
across  the  Pacific  from  Puget  Sound. 
Her  commander,  Captain  W.  C.  Asser- 
son,  came  as  a  delegate  to  the  Congress 
from  the  United  States  Navy  Depart- 
ment and  presented  a  paper  in  joint 
session  on  the  principle  of  construction 
and  use  of  the  depth  finder.  On  his 
invitation  the  Australian  Navy  Depart- 
ment sent  an  officer  from  Melbourne 
to  attend  a  demonstration,  and  on  like 
invitation  the  Ministry  of  Trade  and 
Customs  sent  for  the  same  purpose 
Captain  John  K.  Davis,  the  commissioner 
of  navigation  and  widely  known  as  the 
master  of  vessels  of  Antartic  explorers. 
Each  clay  during  the  visit  of  the  cruiser 
parties  from  the  Congress  were  taken 
on  board  for  demonstrations.  A  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  was  taken  to  be  presented 
to  the  United  States  Navy  Department 
through  Captain  Asserson.  The  friendly 
visit  to  Sydney  of  this  modern  warship, 
the  first  since  that  of  the  great  fleet 
under  Admiral  Sperry,  aroused  much 
popular  enthusiasiam  and  approval. 

Many  resolutions  of  importance  were 
passed.  These  related  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  insect  pests ;  to  measures  to  pre- 
vent the  early  extinction  of  the  native 
Pacific  races;  for  cooperation  in  botani- 
cal surveys;  for  systematic  treatment 
of  the  tectonic  features;  for  aeroplane 
and  other  surveys  of  coral  reef  areas, 
and  especially  that  of  the  Great  Barrier 
Reef  of  Australia;  for  an  international 
bureau  of  animal  health;  and  for  the 
conservation  of  the  marine  mammals  of 
the  Pacific. 

It  was  further  recommended  that 
there  be  formed  a  permanent  organiza- 


tion of  the  scientific  institutions  and 
individuals  engaged  in  research  on  the 
scientific  problems  of  the  Pacific  region, 
and  the  president  of  the  third  Congress 
was  requested  to  take  the  initial  steps 
for  this  organization. 

Both  during  and  after  the  congress 
excursion  of  great  interest  were  par- 
ticipated in  by  large  groups  of  dele- 
gates, the  longest  being  those  to  the 
Broken  Hill  mining  district  and  to  the 
Great  Barrier  Reef  of  Australia,  the 
latter  in  a  government  vessel  for  a 
period  of  three  weeks  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  sessions. 

Upon  cordial  invitation  submitted  by 
the  Japanese  delegation  it  was  decided 
to  hold  the  third  Pan-Pacific  Science 
Congress  in  Japan  in  1926.  The  invita- 
tion had  already  been  accepted  by  the 
Council  of  the  Congress,  but  before  com- 
ing before  the  general  session  for  action 
news  was  received  of  the  terrible  de- 
vastation and  general  destruction  of 
Tokyo  and  Yokohama  wrought  by  earth- 
quake and  following  seismic  seawave. 
In  this  difficult  situation  the  Japanese 
delegation  decided  to  stand  by  its  in- 
vitation, and  the  invitation  was  accepted 
with  full  understanding  of  the  situation. 

The  hospitality  of  the  Australians 
was  most  generous  and  cordial,  and  the 
over-seas  delegates  were  warm  in  their 
praise  of  their  hosts  for  their  skilful 
management.  As  one  who  has  attended 
many  Congresses  of  an  international 
character,  the  writer  feels  warranted  in 
saying  that  such  generous  hospitality  has 
been  seldom  equaled.  The  sentiment 
found  such  frequent  expression  that  noth- 
ing could  do  so  much  to  promote  inter- 
national good-will  and  so  make  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  in  the  Pacific  as 
meetings  of  this  character.  The  United 
States  Navy  came  in  for  much  praise 
for  the  ways  in  which  it  has  contributed 
to  scientific  research. 
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The  Pan-Pacific  Club  Drive  for  Membership 


The  Pan-Pacific  Club  of  Honolulu  has 
moved  into  its  new  headquarters  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  Alexander  Young 
Hotel.  On  the  first  floor  in  the  lobby 
is  the  newly  established  Pan-Pacific  In- 
formation Bureau.  All  visitors  to  Ha- 
waii or  those  passing  through  are  in- 
vited to  make  use  of  the  service  of  the 
Information  Bureau,  the  Club,  or  the 
Union  itself,  which  has  offices  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  hotel,  adjoining  the 
Club  rooms. 

Pan-Pacific  Club  directors  have  be- 
gun a  membership  drive.  There  are 
about  300  members  who  pay  annual  dues 
of  ten  dollars  each.  It  is  hoped  to  in- 
crease the  total  to  1000.  The  different 
committees  of  the  club  and  affiliated  or- 
ganizations of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  are 
making  use  of  the  rooms  for  their  lun- 
cheon and  dinner  meetings. 

The  following  were  appointed  on  the 
membership  campaign  for  the  different 
countries : 

Japanese  committee — Hon.  K.  Yama- 
saki,  C.  X.  Kurokawa,  T.  Onodera. 

Chinese  committee — Dr.  Dai  Yen 
Chang,  C.  K.  Ai,  S.  C.  Lee. 

Korean  committee — T.  S.  Lee  ;  to  ap- 
point his  own  committee. 

Filipino  committee — Senor  C.  Ligot, 
H.  W.  Metcalf. 

Australasian  committee — E.  C.  Smith, 
Mrs.  J.  Jorgensen,  Mrs.  Fishbourne,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  S.  Jupp. 

Hawaiian  committee — John  C.  Lane, 
Henry  A.  Xye. 

Canadian  committee — Xat.  S.  Mullan, 
Arthur  T.  Short,  Phil  Poirier. 


New  England  committee — Mrs.  F.  E. 
Steere;  to  appoint  her  own  committee. 

Southern  s  t  a  te  s  committee  —  Mrs. 
George  Mellon;  to  appoint  her  own 
committee. 

Middle  states  committee — Mrs.  Elsie 
Kuhn  Brown;  to  appoint  her  own  com- 
mittee. 

Rocky  Mountain  states — Mrs.  A. 
Rasch;  to  appoint  her  own  committee. 

Great  Lakes  states — Miss  M.  Bom- 
stead;  to  appoint  her  own  committee. 

Iowa,  Kansas  and  Nebraska — Mrs.  O. 
H.  Swezey;  to  appoint  her  own  com- 
mittee. 

Missouri  committee — Mrs.  H.  L.  Stet- 
tin; to  appoint  her  own  committee. 

California  committee — Mrs.  L.  J. 
Warren,  to  appoint  her  own  committee. 

It  was  shown  that  the  managers  of 
the  three  big  hotels  were  all  born  in 
Canada.  They  are  American  citizens 
now,  but  have  fond  remembrances  of 
their  birthplace  and  those  who  come 
from  there. 

It  was  decided  to  go  ahead  at  once 
with  the  organization  of  the  different 
state  clubs.  Many  of  these  are  already 
preparing  for  their  monthly  dinners. 

Sanford  B.  Dole  is  the  honorary 
president  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Club.  Alex- 
ander Hume  Ford,  the  director,  has  left 
for  a  two-months'  visit  on  the  main- 
land, obtaining  delegates  to  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Food  Conservation  Conference, 
and  hopes  that  on  his  return  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Club  will  have  a  membership  of 
1000. 
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The  Minnesota  Pacific  Exposition 


The  Minnesota  Pacific  Expedition  is 
preparing  to  send  twenty-three  scient- 
ists entirely  around  the  Pacific  studying 
the  food  on  which  fish  live  and  thrive. 
These  twenty-three  scientists  are  ex- 
pected as  delegates  at  the  Fishery  Sec- 
tion of  the  Pan-Pacific  Food  Conserva- 
tion Conference. 

1.  The  algae  form  the  primitive  food 
of  fishes,  therefore  an  extensive  study 
of  these  plants  should  be  made.  No 
particular  attention  will  be  given  to  rare 
forms,  though  these  will  of  course  be 
collected  and  described  when  found.  It 
is  the  algae  which  occur  in  great  quan- 
tities and  which,  therefore,  must  be  the 
most  useful  as  food  of  animals  that  will 
be  considered  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  this  work.  A  regular  series  of  ob- 
servations and  daily  tests  will  be  made 
on  the  plants  themselves  and  on  their 
environmental  conditions.  The  beauti- 
fully prepared  dried  specimens,  in  na- 
tural colors,  will  form  the  "illustra- 
tions" in  part,  in  the  volumes  which  will 
embody  the  results  of  the  work  of  the 
expedition. 

2.  The  greatest  and  most  important 
problem  to  be  attacked  by  the  expedi- 
tion workers  is  the  "relation",  particu- 
larly the  "food  relation",  between  ma- 
rine plants  and  animals.  All  the  in- 
formation gathered  should  be  of  the 
greatest  use  in  the  work  of  the  fisheries. 
It  will  also  add  to  the  store  of  knowl- 
edge in  zoology  and  botany. 

With  the  aid  of  sunlight  the  alga 
makes  its  own  food  from  inorganic  ma- 
terials. The  shoals  of  one-celled,  mic- 
roscopic, floating  algae,  inhabiting  the 
surface  layer  (300  feet  deep)  of  the 
ocean,  from  the  polar  regions  to  the 
equator,  together  with  the  thick  fringe 
of  coast  algal  vegetation,  which  includes 
the  well-known  "seaweeds"  and  the 
giant  "kelps,"  make  up  the  vast  pas- 
tures of  the  sea,  on  which  feed  those 


organisms  which  themselves  constitute 
the  food  of  the  larger  fishes. 

The  mussel  consumes  the  alga,  the  fish 
eats  the  mussel,  and  man  eats  the  fish — 
but  he  cooks  it  first,  thereby  changing  it 
both  chemically  and  physically.  Man's 
digestive  apparatus  is  still  more  compli- 
cated, but  probably  perfectly  equipped  to 
cope  with  his  natural  food.  The  number 
of  nutrition  diseases  to  which  man  is 
subject  makes  it  seem  possible  that 
cooked  food  may  not  be  as  easily  taken 
care  of  by  his  system  as  uncooked  food. 
A  question  to  be  solved  is  indicated.  All 
wild  animals,  on  land  and  in  the  sea, 
eat  living  plant  protoplasm  or  living 
animal  protoplasm.  Civilized  man  alone, 
of  all  the  animals,  cooks  plant  and 
animal  food  before  consuming  it.  Is 
cooked  food  the  food  to  which  the  sto- 
mach of  man  is  adapted? 

Therefore,  in  fishery  matters,  the 
algae  form  the  basis  of  a  pyramid  of 
which  man  is  the  apex. 

3.  The  relation  of  the  fish  to  the 
algae.  It  is  possible  that  there  is  a 
definite  relation  of  the  quantity  of  fish 
to  the  quantity  of  algae,  irrespective  of 
the  different  species.  There  may  also 
exist  such  a  relation  between  specific 
species  of  fish  and  specific  species  of 
algae.  All  data  of  this  kind  would  yield 
the  most  valuable  information  regard- 
ing the  distribution  of  fishes. 

4.  European  investigators  have  ascer- 
tained the  amount  of  fish  that  a  single 
acre  of  seawater  will  produce.  Such 
data  are  unknown  for  the  Pacific  region. 
The  present  expedition  will  collect  most 
valuable  data  which  will  materially  help 
in  the  accumulation  of  this  very  neces- 
sary knowledge  to  be  applied  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  fishes  in  the  future. 

5.  It  is  known  that  the  pigments 
which  give  the  characteristic  yellow 
color  to  butter  are  derived  directly  from 
the  plants  eaten  by  the  cow.   These  pig- 
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ments  pass  unchanged  into  the  milk.  The 
physiological  chemists  in  the  two  parties 
will  make  special  studies  of  the  pig- 
ments produced  by  the  algae  and  those 
present  in  marine  animal  tissues. 

6.  A  study  of  the  types  of  food  found 
in  the  fish  stomachs  and  in  the  diges- 
tive tracts  of  the  lower  marine  animals 
will  aid  much  in  the  problems  relating 
to  the  economic  side  of  the  fisheries 
question.  From  such  data  it  will  be 
possible  to  determine  whether  it  is  feas- 
ible to  transplant  species  from  one  part 
of  the  Pacific  to  another. 

7.  Fats  and  oils  represent  the  most 
concentrated  source  of  body  fuel,  a  fact 
that  has  an  important  bearing  on  the 
food  transportation  problem  and  on  the 
cost  of  food  to  the  consumer.  Cod-liver 
oil  has  long  been  known  in  medicine 
especially  in  the  treatment  of  tubercu- 
losis and  other  wasting  diseases.  Recent 
experimental  studies  deal  with  its  iodine 
content  to  which  its  therapeutic  value 
has  been  attributed  by  some.  These  in- 
vestigations, in  which  it  has  been  found 
that  crude  cod-liver  oil  is  two  hundred 
and  fifty  times  as  potent  as  butter  fat, 
will  bring  about  a  more  general  use  of 
cod-liver  oil  as  a  food  fat.  It  is  well 
assimilated  and  the  flavor  is  easily 
masked. 

The  so-called  "vitamines"  of  cod-liver 
oil  are  obtained  from  the  food  of  the 
fish — from  marine  algae  in  fact.  An  im- 
portant fact  about  vitamines  must  be 
noted.  They  are  manufactured  only  by 
green  plants — in  the  ocean  by  algae. 
Animal  organisms  can  not  produce  them. 

At  the  present  time  the  cod  and  the 
shark  are  the  sources  of  supply  of  the 
oil  which  is  stored  in  the  livers  of 
fishes.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  many 
other  fish  might  contribute  such  oil, 
laden  with  vitamines  and  rich  nutriment. 
The  fish  specialists  of  the  two  parties 
plan  to  collect  fish  liver  and  oil  ma- 
terial which  will  be  sent  to  nutritional 
laboratories  for  investigation  by  highly 
trained  research  workers. 


8.  The  distribution  of  fishes  due  to 
currents  in  the  ocean  and  depths  of 
water  near  the  shore  is  known  to  some 
degree,  but  a  vastly  greater  amount  of 
information  is  needed.  The  distribution 
of  fish  has  made  possible  the  settlement 
of  a  territory.  The  guano  beds  of  South 
American  countries  are  the  direct  result 
of  the  distribution  of  fish  due  to  the 
Humboldt  Current. 

9.  The  food  value  of  all  the  sea  fishes 
is  not  yet  known.  Only  a  few  years 
ago  the  tuna  or  albicore  was  caught 
for  sport  and  for  no  other  reason.  Now 
this  fish  has  a  distinct  economic  value 
and  a  great  new  industry  has  grown  up. 

Until  recently  sharks  were  consider- 
ed to  be  worthless  but  processes  have 
been  devised  to  make  use  of  the  skin 
and  a  leather  of  an  exceedingly  durable 
sort  is  the  result.  The  hides  are  sold 
for  shoe  leather,  suit-cases,  pocket- 
books,  and  other  leather  products.  The 
liver  is  boiled  down  for  the  rich  oil  it 
contains  and  the  fins  are  shipped  to  the 
Orient  where  they  are  considered  a 
great  delicacy. 

10.  Physicians  know  that  where  there 
is  a  deficiency  of  iodine  in  the  food,  the 
disease  know  as  goitre  is  prevalent.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  a  fact  that  people 
who  have  access  to  sea  food  which  con- 
tains iodine  are  not  subject  to  goitre. 

Seawater  itself  contains  a  minute 
quantity  of  iodine  per  volume.  Algae 
are  able  to  absorb  iodine  directly  from 
the  sea  water  surrounding  them  and  they 
store  it  in  considerable  quantity  in  their 
tissues.  Animals,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  not  take  in  iodine  from  sea  water 
directly,  but  they  obtain  it  from  the 
plants  which  they  eat.  While,  there- 
fore, animal  sea  food  contains  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  iodine,  plant  sea  food 
contains  a  much  greater  amount.  Since 
marine  algae  are  far  richer  in  iodine 
than  marine  animals,  they,  as  well  as 
ordinary  sea  food,  should  become  an  im- 
portant source  of  iodine  in  the  diet. 
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Tentative  Agenda  for  the  Pan-Pacific  Food  Conservation  Conference 
Honolulu,  July  3 1  -August  1 4,  1 924 


The  following  are  the  outstanding 
topics  so  far  suggested  for  discussion  at 
the  Pan-Pacific  Food  Conservation  Con- 
ference': 

International  Law  regarding  fishery 
treaties  in  the  Pacific  area  and  its  ex- 
tension. Possible  international  agree- 
ments affecting  the  Pan-Pacific  area 
that  might  be  entered  into  by  the  na- 
tions and  colonies  in  and  about  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

Fishery  Section.  Local  and  interna- 
tional problems  of  Pacific  fisheries.  In- 
vestigation of  life  history  of  the  most 
important  food  fishes.  Evidence  of 
harm  of  overfishing  and  depletion.  Ra- 
tional protective  measures.  The  ser- 
vice of  biological  stations  bordering  on 
the  Pacific.  Quantity  and  distribution  of 
plankton.  International  investigation 
and  conservation  of  food  fishes. 

Entomological  Section.  Quarantine. 
Distribution  of  information  concerning 
pests.  Knowledge  of  insect  fauna  of 
the  Pacific.  Systematic  work  and  scien- 
tific research  to  applied  entomology. 
Pest  Control.  Insects  in  relation  to 
health  of  man.  Use  of  parasites  for 
insect  control.  An  entomological  clear- 
ing house  of  information. 

Plant  Quarantine  working  with  En- 
tomological Section.  A  thorough  in- 
sect pest  and  plant  disease  survey  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Plant  Pathology  Section.  Geographic 
distribution  of  diseases  of  economic 
plants.  Agencies  of  transference  of 
diseases  from  one  region  to  another. 
Protection  in  one  region  against  dis- 
eases in  another. 

Crop  Production  and  Improvement 
Section.  Establishment  of  a  Pan- 
Pacific  clearing  house  of  information. 
Plant  breeding  and  selection.  A  refer- 
ence library.  Agricultural  museums. 
Trial  grounds  and  breeding  farms.  Fer- 
tilizers.   Climate  and  soil  types.  Till- 


age. Labor  saving  machinery.  Soil 
chemistry,  etc.  Crop  rotations.  Irriga- 
tion. Forestry  in  relation  to  agricul- 
ture. Drainage.  Soil  erosion  control. 
Crop  by-products.  Soil  fertility.  Stan- 
dards. Pooling  agricultural  interests  of 
Pacific  area.  Research  scholarships  in 
Pan-Pacific  universities. 

Animal  Husbandry  Section.  Feed  and 
fodders.  Breeding.  Hog  trade.  Vitality 
in  tropics.  Sugar-cane  feed.  Pine- 
apple by-products  as  feed.  Contagious 
abortions.  Tuberculosis.  Liver  fluke. 
Transportation.  Dairy  cows.  Milk 
supply.  Protein.  Effects  of  age  upon 
rate  of  economic  gains  with  beef  steers 
and  hogs.  Mineral  matter  as  supple- 
ment in  hogging  down  corn.  Economic 
rations  for  dairy  calves. 

Meteorological  and  Climatogical  Sec- 
tion. Meteorological  "Centers  of  Action" 
in  North  Pacific.  Causes.  Inter-rela- 
tion. Effects.  Rainfall  and  wheat  yield 
in  Australia  and  California.  Sheep 
raising.  Temperature  and  rice  yield  in 
Japan.  Sunshine  and  sugar  cane. 
Weather  records  by  ships.  Radio 
weather  reports.  International  coop- 
eration.   Tropical  cyclones. 

Forestry  Section.  Conservation  of 
water  supply.  Prevention  of  erosion. 
Wind-breaks.  Wood  material  for  con- 
tainers, etc.  Protection  of  forests.  L^se- 
ful  woods. 

Food  Transportation  and  Distribution 
Section.  Food  transportation  by  land 
and  sea.  Good  roads.  Refrigerating 
plants  on  ships.  Refrigerator  cars  and 
cold  storage  warehouses  in  Pacifc 
ports.  Reserve  depots  for  exchange  of 
commodities. 

Topography  of  Land  and  Sea  will  also 
be  taken  up  in  relation  to  the  need  of  ac- 
curate relief  maps  in  predicting  what 
kinds  of  crop  may  be  grown  at  certain 
land  elevations  and  what  hope  there  is 
in  finding  food  fish  in  the  ocean  shal- 
lows and  depths. 
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THE  PAN-PACIFIC  UNION 


An  organization  not  in  any  way  an  agency  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  other  Pacific  Government,  but  having  their  good-will  in  bringing 
about  friendly  and  unofficial  gatherings  of  the  leaders  from  the  peoples  of 
Pacific  lands  in  different  lines  of  thought  and  action  that  there  may  grow 
throughout  the  Pacific  area  better  understanding  with  real  cooperation  for  the 
advancement  of  the  interests  of  all  Pacific  peoples. 

The  invitations  to  participate  in  the  Pan-Pacific  Conferences  are  forwarded 
through  Federal  or  other  channels,  and  Government  appropriations  are  some- 
times made  to  aid  these,  but  the  Conferences  are  held  entirely  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Union  and  not  under  those  of  any  government.  An  entire  freedom  of 
discussion  exists  that  would  be  difficult  to  secure  at  an  official  conference  or  at 
one  called  in  an  official  manner.  Affiliated  or  working  with  the  Union  are  Edu- 
cational and  Scientific  bodies,  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  kindred  bodies,  striv- 
ing for  the  advancement  of  Pacific  Communities,  and  for  a  greater  cooperation 
among  and  between  the  people  of  all  races  in  Pacific  lands.  Its  central  office  is 
in  Honolulu  at  the  ocean  crossroads. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  is  incorporated  with  an  International  Board  of 
Trustees,  representing  the  different  races  of  the  Pacific. 

The  following  are  the  main  objects  set  forth  in  the  charter  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union: 

1.  To  call  in  conference  delegates  from  all  Pacific  peoples  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  and  furthering  the  interests  common  to  Pacific  nations. 

2.  To  maintain  in  Hawaii  and  other  Pacific  lands  bureaus  of  information 
and  education  concerning  matters  of  interest  to  the  people  of  the  Pacific,  and  to 
disseminate  to  the  world  information  of  every  kind  of  progress  and  opportunity 
in  Pacific  lands,  and  to  promote  the  comfort  and  interests  of  all  visitors. 

3.  To  aid  and  assist  those  in  all  Pacific  communities  to  better  understand 
each  other,  and  to  work  together  for  the  furtherance  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
land  of  their  adoption,  and,  through  them,  to  spread  abroad  about  the  Pacific 
the  friendly  spirit  of  inter-racial  cooperation. 

4.  To  assist  and  to  aid  the  different  races  in  lands  of  the  Pacific  to  co- 
operate in  local  fairs,  to  raise  produce,  and  to  create  home  manufactured  goods. 

5.  To  own  real  estate,  erect  buildings  needed  for  housing  exhibits,  pro- 
vided and  maintained  by  the  respective  local  committees. 

6.  To  maintain  a  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Museum,  and  Art  Gallery. 

7.  To  create  dioramas,  gather  exhibits,  books  and  other  Pan-Pacific  material 
of  educational  or  instructive  value. 

8.  To  promote  and  conduct  a  Pan-Pacific  Exposition  of  the  handicrafts  of 
the  Pacific  peoples,  of  their  works  of  art,  and  scenic  dioramas  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful bits  of  Pacific  lands,  or  illustrating  great  Pacific  industries. 

9.  To  establish  and  maintain  a  permanent  college  and  "clearing  house"  of 
information  (printed  and  otherwise)  concerning  the  lands,  commerce,  peoples, 
and  trade  opportunities  in  countries  of  the  Pacific,  creating  libraries  of  commer- 
cial knowledge,  and  training  men  in  this  commercial  knowledge  of  Pacific  lands. 

10.  To  secure  the  cooperation  and  support  of  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments, chambers  of  commerce,  city  governments,  and  of  individuals. 

11.  To  enlist  for  this  work  of  publicity  in  behalf  of  Alaska,  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines,  Federal  aid  and  financial  support,  as  well  as 
similar  cooperation  and  support  from  all  Pacific  governments. 

12.  To  bring  all  nations  and  peoples  about  the  Pacific  Ocean  into  closer 
friendly  and  commercial  contact  and  relationship. 
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The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Pan-Pacific  Conference 

Extracts  from  a  few  letters  regarding  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Pan-Pacific 
Conference  to  be  held  in  Honolulu  in  February,  1925. 


WALLACE  R.  FARRINGTON,  Gov- 
ernor of  Hawaii: 

"The  conferences  already  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union 
have  established  the  value  of  Hawaii 
as  an  appropriate  and  pleasant  meet- 
ing place  with  ample  accommodations, 
with  steadily  improving  transportation 
facilities  and  with  a  wonderful  setting 
of  inter-racial  population  moving  for- 
ward on  terms  of  friendship  and  co- 
operation. 

"The  service  rendered  by  your  Con- 
ferences that  will  have  a  far  reaching 
influence  is  found  in  the  friendly  con- 
tacts that  will  be  established.  The 
Pacific  area  is  in  the  preliminary  stages 
of  a  wonderful  development  and  Ha- 
waii has  rendered  a  definite  service  in 
assisting  that  development  to  proceed 
along  friendly  lines.  We  have  an  op- 
portunity to  profit  by  the  mistakes  of 
Europe  and  establish  practical  methods 
for  avoiding  those  sad  mistakes." 

WALTER  WILLIAMS,  President  Press 
Congress  of  the  World,  Dean  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism. 

"I  earnestly  hope  for  the  success  of 
the  movement  to  hold  a  Pan-Pacific 
Conference  of  Christian  Laymen  at 
Honolulu.  Such  a  conference  would  do 
much  to  promote  the  solution  of  the 
problems  of  the  Pacific,  upon  the  right 
solution  of  which  so  largely  depends 
the  world's  peace.  It  would  do  more, 
however,  in  bringing  together  for  dis- 
cussion, acquaintanceship  and  better 
understanding  Christian  leaders  of  Pan- 
Pacific  countries  and  thereby  aid  im- 
measurably in  bringing  about  the  in- 
crease of  Christianity  in  these  coun- 
tries. 


"Honolulu  is  ideally  situated  for 
such  a  conference.  The  fine  spirit  of 
cooperation  shown  by  the  various 
Oriental  peoples  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  the  cordial  hospitality  of  the 
leaders,  the  missionary  atmosphere  and 
high  ideals  prevailing  would  contribute 
towards  the  fine  success  of  a  meeting 
fraught  with  so  much  value." 

JOHN  R.  MOTT,  General  Secretary, 
International  Committee,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

"Your  geographical  location  in  the 
center  of  the  Pacific,  your  promotion 
for  a  number  of  years  of  a  community 
of  interest  among  the  peoples  in  the 
Pacific  basin,  and  the  progress  which 
you  have  made  in  the  development  of 
inter-racial  understanding  and  good- 
will make  it  eminently  fitting  that  the 
Honolulu  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation should  take  the  initiative  in 
calling  the  conference.  Such  a  confer- 
ence in  the  near  future  will  be  most 
timely  and  will  have  large  possibilities 
in  creating  a  better  understanding  be- 
tween the  Orient  and  the  Occident." 

K.  YAMASAKI,  His  Imperial  Japanese 
Majesty's  Consul  General,  Honolulu. 

"You  will  no  doubt  agree  with  me 
when  I  say  that  Honolulu  is  one  of  the 
places  which  are  most  suitable  to  con- 
vene such  a  conference.  Hawaii  being 
the  cross  roads  of  the  Pacific  and  the 
melting  pot  of  different  races,  the  as- 
sembling in  Honolulu  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Y.M.C.A.  of  not  only  min- 
isters but  of  prominent  men  in  all 
walks  of  life  in  various  countries  of 
the  Pacific  will  certainly  advance  better 
understanding  between  different  nations 
and  help  promote  peace  of  the  Pacific. 
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"I  heartily  endorse  the  plan  of  hold- 
ing the  Y.M.C.A.  conference  in  Hono- 
lulu and  would  like  to  enlist  your  sup- 
port to  make  the  Pan-Pacific  conference 
a  great  success." 

MR.  FRANK  C.  ATHERTON,  Chair- 
man of  the  Territorial  Committee, 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of 
Hawaii,  and  a  member  of  the  North 
American  International  Committee,  has 
written  to  the  196  members  of  the  In- 
ternational Committee  as  follows: 

"I  am  writing  to  you  as  a  fellow 
member  of  the  International  committee 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  Pan-Pacific 
Y.M.C.A.  Conference  which  is  to  be 
held  in  Honolulu  in  February,  1925. 

"The  holding  of  such  a  Christian 
Conference  has  received  the  careful 
consideration  of  many  prominent  Chris- 
tian leaders  both  in  the  United  States 
and  the  Orient  for  the  past  two  years 
and  has  been  heartily  endorsed  by 
them.  It  has  also  been  approved  by 
the  National  Committees  of  the  coun- 
tries bordering  the  Pacific  and  they 
have  pledged  their  hearty  cooperation. 

"We  are  very  hopeful  that  it  will 
bring  together  in  Honolulu  at  least 
two  hundred  Christian  laymen  from 
America,  Australia,  Japan,  China,  Korea 
and  the  Philippines.  It  seems  hardly 
necessary  to  point  out  the  increasing 
importance  of  the  Pacific  area  and  the 
challenge  it  makes  to  our  Christian 
forces  to  preserve  peace  and  a  spirit 
of  goodwill  among  these  nations  whose 
populations  number  more  than  half  of 
the  human  race. 

"I  feel  sure  the  significance  and 
value  of  such  a  conference  will  appeal 
to  your  imagination.  All  who  have 
given  the  matter  serious  thought  be- 
lieve that  Hawaii,  at  the  crossroads  of 
the  Pacific,  is  the  most  strategic  place 
in  which  to  hold  such  a  gathering.  We 


still  have  the  valuable  heritage  from 
the  many  decades  of  missionary  work 
in  these  Islands,  and  we  believe  that 
nowhere  else  in  the  world  do  the 
peoples  of  so  many  races  mingle  on 
such  a  friendly  basis  as  here  in  Hawaii. 

"In  the  past  four  years  there  have 
been  successful  scientific,  educational, 
press  and  commercial  conferences  held 
here  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union.  It  would  therefore  seem 
opportune  for  the  Christian  forces  in 
these  Pacific  countries  to  hold  a  con- 
ference under  the  auspices  of  such  an 
interdenominational  organization  as  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association." 


Noted  "Y'  Worker  Says  Hawaii's  Place 
Unique 

Fletcher  S.  Brockman,  Associate 
General  Secretary  of  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  in 
addressing  a  group  of  over  one  hun- 
dred men  at  the  Nuuanu  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
said : 

"Honolulu  and  this  Pan-Pacific  Con- 
ference will  help  to  achieve  a  clearer 
idea  of  the  great  problems,  not  only  of 
the  Pacific,  but  of  the  world." 

He  further  declared  that  Honolulu  is 
in  the  position  of  a  "broadcasting  sta- 
tion" for  the  ideas  of  settling  world 
problems  in  the  Christian  spirit. 

Changes  in  the  Orient 

Secretary  Brockman  spoke  interest- 
ingly of  the  changes  he  has  seen  take 
place  in  the  Orient.  He  stated,  "The 
Chinese  student  is  the  most  modern 
student  in  the  world  today — not  neces- 
sarily the  best  educated,  but  the  most 
modern  in  the  ideas  he  has  and  the 
things  which  he  is  asking  questions 
about. 
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Some  of  the  Aims  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union 
and  the  Weekly  Luncheon  Clubs 


The  object  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union 
is  to  create  a  patriotism  of  the  Pacific. 
It  is  an  unofficial  organization  repre- 
senting no  nation,  yet  supported  finan- 
cially by  many  of  the  governments  of 
the  Pacific  and  with  the  head  of  every 
country  of  the  Pacific  as  an  honorary 
president. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  seeks  to  ad- 
vance the  common  interests  of  the 
Pacific  area  through  the  calling  in  con- 
ference of  the  leading  men  in  all  lines 
of  thought  and  action  in  the  Pacific 
area.  In  this  way  have  been  created 
autonomous  bodies  of  scientists,  educa- 
tors, press  men,  commercial  leaders,  and 
other  groups  that  now  either  call  their 
own  Pan-Pacific  Conferences,  or  request 
the  Union  to  act  for  them. 

The  Union  has  been  instrumental  in 
having  Pan-Pacific  Associations  formed 
in  most  of  the  lands  about  our  great 
ocean,  and  through  these  associations, 
weekly  luncheon  clubs  that  bring  to- 
gether in  the  larger  communities  those 
of  different  Pacific  races  who  wish  to 
meet  together  for  better  acquaintance 
and  cooperative  effort  in  advancing  the 
interests  of  their  community  and  in 
making  known  to  each  other  the  ad- 
vantages of  their  respective  countries. 

In  Japan  Prince  I.  Tokugawa,  Presi- 
dent of  the  House  of  Peers,  heads  the 
Pan-Pacific  Association,  and  appointed 
a  committee  of  twelve  to  take  up  the 
matter  of  organizing  the  weekly  lunch- 
eon Pan-Pacific  Club  in  Tokyo,  which 
is  now  in  the  second  year  of  its  ac- 
tivities. 

In  other  cities  about  the  Pacific 
similar  clubs  exist.  Their  constitutions 
are  alike,  though  their  by-laws  vary. 
Pan-Pacific  clubs  in  America,  Austra- 
lasia, China,  and  the  Philippines  are 
affiliated  with  the  work  of  the  Pan- 


Pacific  Union  and  their  aims  are  gener- 
ally expressed  as  follows : 

The  Pan-Pacific  Club  is  organized  to 
assist  in  creating  a  real  patriotism  of 
the  Pacific  and  a  just  pride  in  this 
future  theatre  of  the  world's  commerce 
— the  Pacific  ocean  and  the  lands  about 
it  where  dwell  some  two-thirds  of  the 
world's  population. 

The  objects  of  the  Club  are: 

1.  To  maintain  an  organization  meet- 
ing weekly  and  affiliated  with  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Association  of  our  country  and 
through  it  with  the  Pan-Pacific  Union, 
the  membership  open  to  any  men  of  any 
Pacific  race  who  wish  to  come  together 
for  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of 
Pacific  area,  and  to  bring  about  better 
understanding  among  those  from  Pacific 
lands  residing  in  our  city. 

2.  To  invite  leaders  in  all  lines  of 
thought  and  action  visiting  from  Pacific 
countries  to  address  the  club  members 
and  to  entertain  as  guests  and  speakers 
distinguished  men  of  our  own  city  and 
country. 

3.  To  cooperate  with  the  Pan-Pacific 
Association  in  entertaining  distinguish- 
ed visitors  from  abroad. 

4.  To  study  the  best  methods  of  mak- 
ing known  to  the  world  the  progress 
of  our  country. 

5.  To  bring  together  in  friendly  gath- 
erings and  cooperative  work  all  those 
of  the  community  of  every  race  who 
wish  to  do  something  to  make  this  city 
and  our  country  better  because  they 
have  lived  in  it. 

6.  To  make  the  advantages  of  the 
Pacific  area  better  known  to  the  world. 

7.  To  eschew  all  politics  and  religious 
matters  at  the  gatherings  of  the  club 
and  to  work  earnestly  for  the  attain- 
ment of  any  object  that  is  either  for  the 
good  of  our  country  or  the  Pacific  at 
large. 
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8.  To  discover  and  develop  speakers 
in  the  club  whose  services  may  in  the 
future  be  of  value  to  the  best  interests 
of  our  country  and  her  cordial  relations 
with  all  other  Pacific  lands. 

9.  To  keep  in  touch  with  kindred 
clubs  throughout  the  Pacific  area,  to 
exchange  speakers  with  these  and  to 
promote  the  bringing  about  of  Pan- 
Pacific  conventions  and  gatherings  of 
the  leading  men  from  Pacific  lands  in- 
terested in  the  establishment  of  friend- 
ly relations  and  cooperative  effort 
throughout  the  great  Pacific  area. 

10.  To  cooperate  each  year  with  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union  in  the  success  of  its 
annual  Pan-Pacific  gatherings  in  the 
larger  cities  about  our  ocean  on  Pan- 
Pacific  or  Balboa  Day,  September  17th. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with 
the  leading  hotels  in  many  cities  to 
serve  luncheons  for  the  Club,  at  a  fifty- 
cent  gold  rate.  It  is  always  suggested 
that  a  simple  lunch  at  a  very  moderate 
price  be  served.  This  has  been  the  rule 
so  far  in  all  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Clubs, 
for  there  are  many  intellectual  and  use- 
ful men  in  every  community  who  cannot 
afford  weekly  elaborate  and  expensive 
lunches. 

That  the  regular  gatherings  of  the 
Club  be  on  a  fixed  day  of  the  week  is 
most  important.  Each  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Clubs,  even  those  that  now  have 
weekly  gatherings  of  hundreds,  have 
gone  through  a  period  when  but  few 
there  were  at  the  tables.  That  period  is 
inevitable  and  should  not  be  discourag- 
ing. Persistence  and  perseverance  will 
build  up  an  organization  that  will  be 
useful  to  your  city  and  to  the  who'e 
Pacific,  and  of  which  you  will  be  justly 
proud. 

With  a  fixed  day  a  week  for  meeting, 
some  will  come  one  week,  some  another, 


and  when  there  is  a  great  speaker, 
many  will  come.  If  it  be  necessary  on 
occasion  to  change  the  day  of  meeting 
because  of  the  arrival  of  some  distin- 
guished visitor,  a  pack  of  post  cards 
can  accomplish  this,  and  the  next  week  1 
the  luncheon  be  held  on  the  accustomed 
day  of  the  week. 

When  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  was 
born  years  ago  Woodrow  Wilson  be- 
came its  first  honorary  president.  He 
believed  in  a  World  League  of  Nations, 
but  a  member  of  his  cabinet,  the  late 
Franklin  K.  Lane,  believed  and  stated  | 
that  any  World  League  of  Nations 
would  have  its  birth  in  the  Pacific,  for 
here  our  traditions  have  ever  been  the 
traditions  of  peace.  Our  very  name 
means  peaceful.  Senator  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  Woodrow  Wilson's  greatest  op- 
ponent, stated  in  asking  for  the  first  ap- 
propriation made  by  America  to  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union,  that  only  in  the 
Pacific  could  a  real  league  of  nations 
have  its  birth  and  inception,  and  that  he 
believed  in  a  Pan-Pacific  League  of 
Nations  first.  While  the  Pan-Pacific 
Club  in  Tokyo  was  being  assembled,  in 
Australia  an  honorary  President  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union,  Prime  Minister 
Bruce,  called  for  the  organization  of  a 
Pan-Pacific  League  of  Nations  that 
would  protect  and  promote  the  common 
interests  of  the  Pan-Pacific  area. 

Today  the  whole  world  turns  to  the 
Pacific,  tributary  to  whose  shores  live 
two-thirds  of  this  earth's  population, 
where  meet  the  old  civilization  and  the 
new,  where  men  in  every  land  are  striv- 
ing to  come  to  agreement  by  mutual  un- 
derstanding. Let  us  in  every  Pacific 
land  do  our  part  toward  this  great 
achievement.  Why  not  a  Pan-Pacific 
.League  of  Nations — the  child  that  will 
be  father  to  the  Parliament  of  the 
World,  of  which  great  men  dream? 
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The  Pan-Pacific  Association  in  Australia 


At  the  inaugural  lunch  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Association  of  Australia  in  Mel- 
bourne on  Balboa  Day,  September  17th, 
an  interesting  letter  was  read  by  Sir 
James  Barrett,  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. There  was  a  speaker  from  each 
Pacific  country,  but  at  the  last  moment 
the  American  Trade  Commissioner,  J. 
\V.  Sanger,  who  was  to  have  spoken, 
was  detained  by  illness.  However,  he 
sent  the  following  communication: 

"It  has  been  my  privilege  to  have 
lived  in  or  traveled  in  thirteen  of  the 
countries  facing  on  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  there  is  not  one  of  them  but  that 
would  benefit  by  a  better  understanding 
of  the  problems  and  viewpoint  of  the 
other,  and  by  the  friendliness  and  the 
cooperation  which  is  forecast  by  the 
far-flung  influence  of  such  a  body  as 
the  Pan-Pacific  Union.    While  patriot- 
ism and  the  love  of  one's  own  country 
is  and  must  remain  a  strong  impulse 
among  its  own  citizens,  there  is  none 
the  less  among  forward-thinking  men  a 
growing  sense  of  the  obligation  and  the 
privilege  of  coming  to  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  feelings  and  the 
reasons  that  move  other  men  to  give 
allegiance  and  support  to  another  coun- 
try than  our  own.   And  it  is  out  of  the 
growth  of  this  understanding  that  fric- 
tion, jealousy,  suspicion  and  conflict  be- 
tween individuals  and  nations  will  final- 
ly disappear.    Such  bodies  as  the  Pan- 
American    Union,    which  informally 
binds    together    twenty    countries  of 
Xorth,  Central  and  South  America,  have 
done  much  in  this  direction,  and  like- 
wise has  the  English-Speaking  Union 
helped  greatly  to  draw  together  the 
members    of    the    English  -  speaking 
peoples.    And   now   comes   the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union  asking  Australia  to  join 
with  the  other  countries  of  the  Pacific 
in  coming  to  a  better  understanding 
with  one  another. 

Looking  back  over  the  centuries  we 
see  the  time  when  the  commerce  of  the 


world  centered  in  the  Mediterranean, 
thence  moving  gradually  to  the  Atlantic, 
until  in  our  day  there  is  clear  evidence 
that  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  on  the  very 
verge  of  finding  itself  the  focal  point 
of  world  commercial  activities.  And  it 
is  for  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  that 
we  who  are  living  our  lives  in  this  area 
should  consider  it  our  privilege  and 
make  it  our  duty  to  do  our  share  in 
bringing  about  a  clearer  and  more  sym- 
pathetic insight  into  the  other  man's 
viewpoint  and  problems. 

"I  sincerely  hope  that  Australia  will 
join  with  Japan  and  Canada,  with 
China,  New  Zealand  and  America,  and 
the  other  trans-Pacific  countries  in  lend- 
ing its  hearty  support  to  a  movement 
such  as  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  which 
with  its  common  bond  of  friendliness 
can  do  so  much  to  create  good  will  and 
foster  harmony  among  the  peoples 
whose  interests  are  bound  up  in  the 
progress  of  these  Pacific  countries." 

The  representatives  in  Melbourne  of 
each  and  every  Pacific  country  voiced 
kindred  views.  The  Japanese,  Chinese, 
Spanish  (from  South  America),  Cana- 
dians, Americans,  and  New  Zealanders, 
sat  down  together  and  exchanged 
views. 

In  Sydney  the  Millions  Club,  having 
been  born  fifteen  years  ago  as  a  part  of 
the  Pan-Pacific  movement,  observes 
Balboa  Day,  inviting  its  own  speakers 
from  Pacific  lands.  In  Washington  a 
Pan-Pacific  Club  observes  the  17th  of 
September  in  a  fitting  manner,  while 
in  Auckland  Balboa  Day  is  celebrated 
by  the  Rotary  Club.  In  Perth,  West 
Australia,  the  Pan-Pacific  Club  has 
celebrated  its  tenth  birthday  and  looks 
forward  to  continued  active  work. 
Throughout  Australasia,  or  Anzaconia, 
Pan-Pacific  Clubs  have  been  organized, 
and  they  are  doing  much  to  bring  about 
better  understanding  between  their 
peoples  and  those  from  other  Pacific 
lands  who  are  residing  among  them. 
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Seeking  Fish  Food  in  the  Pacific— -A  Pan-Pacific 
Scientific  Expedition 


Interest  in  the  Pan-Pacific  Food  Con- 
servation Conference  is  being  awaken- 
ed not  only  in  every  part  of  the  Pacific 
area,  but  even  at  points  thousands  of 
miles  distant  from  its  actual  waters. 

President  Coffman  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota  College  of  Science,  Liter- 
ature, and  the  Arts,  Minneapolis,  writes : 

"It  is  expected  that  the  members  of 
the  Minnesota-Pacific  Expedition  will 
attend  the  Conference  in  a  body. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  very  per- 
sonal disappointment  to  me  that  the 
University  of  Minnesota  is  not  in  a 
position  to  assist  with  the  financing  of 
this  expedition. 

"A  number  of  other  institutions,  in 
most  instances  older  institutions,  have 
been  the  recipients  of  benefactions,  the 
interest  from  which  they  were  privil- 
eged to  use  for  the  conduct  of  scientific 
investigations  anywhere  throughout  the 
world.  Minnesota  has  not  been  so  for- 
tunate. We  are  still  compelled  to  rely 
pretty  largely  upon  the  Legislature  for 
our  support.  The  gifts  that  have  been 
made  to  us  have,  in  nearly  every  in- 
stance, been  made  with  a  specific  pur- 
pose in  mind. 

"Science,  of  course,  needs  encourage- 
ment and  support,  and  it  must  be  priv- 
ileged to  carry  on  its  activities  any- 
where and  everywhere  throughout  the 
world.  The  results  of  science  are  not 
limited  by  geographic  boundaries. 

"Furthermore,  students  who  are 
trained  in  scientific  investigation  in  one 
locality  become  the  teachers  and  leaders 
of  science  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Inland  institutions,  like  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  should  be  encouraged  to 
carry  on  scientific  work  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  partly  because  of  the  con- 
tributions which  their  leaders  might 
make  to  science  and  partly  to  prevent 
them  from  becoming  provincial  in  con- 
cept and  in  practice." 


Miss  Josephine  Tilden,  who  repre- 
sented the  University  of  Minnesota  at 
the  First  Pan-Pacific  Scientific  Confer- 
ence called  by  the  Union  three  years 
ago,  will  attend  the  Food  Conservation 
Conference,  and  she  has  interested  some 
twenty-three  scientists  who.  expect  to 
accompany  her  and  then  continue  their 
explorations  entirely  around  the  Pacific 
studying  the  fish  food  in  the  waters  of  ' 
the  greatest  of  oceans. 

The  following  paragraphs  from  the  ] 
prospectus  of  these  workers  will  give 
some  idea  of  a  portion  of  their  work: 

The  work  of  the  expedition.  How 
it  is  to  be  carried  on.    Daily  routine — 

The  working  hours  of  the  student  of 
marine  biology  depend  upon  the  tidev 
He  must  be  on  hand  in  his  bathing 
suit,  with  all  of  his  collecting  imple- 
ments, a  full  hour  at  least  before  low 
tide,  and  this  means  many  times  by  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  fish  specialist  must  first  of  all 
photograph  and  paint  the  live  fish,  j 
Then  he  sketches  the  various  parts,  re- 
cords numerous  measurements,  and 
finally  preserves  the  body  for  future 
study.  The  digestive  apparatus,  or  at 
least  the  stomach,  is  preserved  separ- 
ately, for  the  stomach  contents  must  be 
sent  to  an  expert.  In  each  case  a  field 
study  also  is  made  of  the  stomach  con- 
tents in  order  that  the  exact  species  of 
plant  or  animal  food  contained  may  be 
determined  for  this  particular  fish. 

The  object  of  the  study  of  the  fishes 
is  not  merely  to  collect  and  classify  dif- 
ferent species  of  the  shore  fishes.  Ex- 
tensive surveys  of  this  sort  have  been 
made  in  most  of  the  Pacific  waters.  The 
investigations  are  to  be  concerned  with 
the  food  of  the  shore  fishes  and  especi- 
ally the  food  of  thoce  species  having 
an  economic  value. 
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An  Olympiad  of  Native  Pacific  Games 


For  several  years  a  project  has  been 
mooted  for  the  holding  of  a  Pan-Pacific 
Olympiad  of  sports,  ancient  and  mod- 
ern, but  particularly  looking  forward 
to  a  revival  and  preservation  of  the 
sports  and  games  of  Pacific  races. 

The  success  of  the  Far  Eastern 
Championship  Games  encouraged  the 
hope  that  the  psychological  moment  is 
near  when  it  may  be  wise  to  announce 
a  date  and  issue  invitations  to  a  Pan- 
Pacific  Olympiad  of  Sports,  and  to  ar- 
range for  their  triennial  continuance, 
each  country  of  the  Pacific  taking  its 
turn  as  host. 

From  the  report  of  the  Sixth  Far 
Eastern  Championship  Games,  held  in 
Osaka,  Japan,  the  following  extracts 
are  quoted: 

China,  the  Philippines  and  Japan 
have  again  met  in  their  bienniel  test 
of  athletic  skill.  The  Sixth  Far  Eastern 
Championship  Games  were  held  during 
the  week  of  May  21st  at  the  new  city 
stadium  of  Osaka,  Japan.  These  Games, 
bringing  together  the  three  great  na- 
tions of  the  Far  East,  have  an  interna- 
tional influence  second  in  importance 
only  to  the  Olympic  Games  themselves. 
For  six  days  over  five  hundred  athletes 
competed  in  track  and  field  sports, 
swimming,  tennis,  baseball,  soccer,  bas- 
ketball and  volleyball  and,  quoting 
from  the  Japan  Advertiser,  "not  one 
case  of  glaring  unsportsmanship  has 
been  shown;  in  fact,  the  entries  have 
extended  themselves  to  give  their  op- 
ponents every  possible  chance."  No  one 
who  knows  the  intensity  of  international 
feeling  in  the  Far  East  will  miss  the 
significance  of  such  a  statement. 

It  was  evident  on  the  first  day  that 
Japan  had  made  the  most  rapid  ad- 
vancement of  the  three  countries  since 
the  Fifth  Games  at  Shanghai  two  years 
ago.  As  always,  the  track  and  field 
sports  held  the  center  of.  the  stage,  and 
it  was  the  first  time  since  the  Far  East- 


ern Athletic  Association  was  organized 
in  1913  that  this  championship  was  not 
won  by  Uncle  Sam's  proteges.  The  Jap- 
anese are  very  proud  of  the  temporary 
possession  of  the  beautiful  new  cup 
presented  by  Governor-General  Wood, 
particularly  as  it  was  a  hard  won  vic- 
tory. That  the  oriental  athletes  believe 
in  progress  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  seventeen  events  on  the 
track  and  field  program  eleven  records 
were  broken  and  one  equalled,  and  this 
in>  spite  of  the  two  days  of  hard  rain. 
All  three  countries  shared  in  the  record 
smashing.  The  Philippines  and  China 
had  swimming  teams  that  far  surpassed 
their  representatives  of  two  years  ago, 
but  the  Japanese  won  nearly  all  the 
places  in  every  race  and  broke  every 
Far  Eastern  record.  The  Japanese 
tennis  players,  Toba,  Harada,  Abe  and 
Kawazuma,  took  every  match  in  both 
singles  and  doubles,  though  the  Japan 
Davis  Cup  team  was  in  America. 

In  the  four  team  sports,  however,  the 
Chinese  and  Filipinos  showed  marked 
superiority,  though  the  Japanese  did  get 
second  in  baseball.  The  Chinese  took 
the  football  championship  for  the  fifth 
consecutive  time,  while  the  Filipinos 
came  first  in  baseball,  basketball  and 
volleyball. 

Prince  Chichibu,  the  second  son  of 
the  Emperor,  acted  as  Chief  Patron 
and  showed  himself  a  true  sportsman 
by  his  continuous  presence. 

The  Osaka  municipality  erected  a 
splendid  concrete  stadium,  enclosing  a 
cinder  running  track  400  meters  in  cir- 
cumference. At  one  end  of  this  field 
is  a  new  concrete  swimming  pool  fifty 
meters  long,  with  its  own  grand  stands. 
The  stadium,  with  its  track,  athletic 
field  and  swimming  pool,  now  forms  a 
permanent  city  recreational  plant. 

The  games  drew  an  average  attend- 
ance of  over  forty  thousand  a  day  for 
six  davs. 
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Ancient  Hawaiian  Methods  of  Fishing 


Recently  at  one  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
weekly  luncheons  an  ancient  Hawaiian 
fisherman,  more  than  ninety  years  old, 
who  spoke  no  word  of  English,  told 
through  an  interpreter  how  the  ancient 
Hawaiians  did  their  fishing.  As  old 
Poepoe  spoke,  so  will  his  remarks  be 
translated. 

"I  will  first  take  up  the  fish  known 
as  the  aku  (tuna),"  he  said. 

"In  the  old  days  they  took  shell  from 
the  back  of  a  turtle  and  fashioned  that 
into  a  hook,  with  the  bright  circle  of 
the  turtle's  back  to  attract  the  aku  and 
because  of  the  brightness  of  this  bait 
the  fish  would  bite. 

"Then  we  have  the  flank  fish.  We 
had  different  ways  of  catching  it  but 
the  usual  way  was  to  go  out  in  a  good 
many  canoes  and  then  drop  the  net. 
One  man  had  to  float  in  the  water  with 
one  end  of  the  net  and  a  canoe  on  the 
other  end;  then  the  canoes  would  go 
around  and  herd  them  in  like  cattle, 
slapping  the  water.  The  man  who  was 
floating  would  dive  down  and  tie  up 
the  mouth  of  the  bag.  Nowadays 
people  shoot  instead  of  slapping  fhe 
water.  Sometimes  the  fish  would  leap 
right  over  the  net  and  get  away,  so  we 
had  to  drive  them  steadily  and  not  too 
fast,  but  while  a  few  got  away  we  gen- 
erally got  a  bag  full. 

"The  mullet  is  believed  by  some  to  be 
the  best  eating  fish  in  the  Hawaiian 
waters.  We  had  three  names  for  the 
same  fish, — when  they  were  very  young 
we  called  them  pua,  then  when  they  got 
a  little  larger  we  called  them  kahaha. 

•  "Then  we  have  the  mullet  ponds  of 
course  where  we  conserved  the  fish  for 
rough  days  when  we  could  not  get 
them.  We  fed  them  sometimes  with 
moss,  sometimes  with  taro  peelings,  and 
sometimes  with  other  foods  such  as 
pumpkin  and  potatoes.  They  were  all 
ready  so  we  could  go  out  and  catch 


them, — it  was  just  like  catching  a 
chicken  in  your  back  yard. 

"Ulua  is  our  best  game  fish  in  the 
waters  of  the  Territory.  In  the  old 
days  when  we  went  out  fishing  for 
ulua  we  had  to  be  sure  our  hooks  were 
strong  and  our  lines  put  on  right,  other- 
wise we  lost  them.  A  good  fisherman 
can  tell  whether  ulua  is  fighting  or 
some  other  fish.  If  it  is  kalua  you 
have  to  get  them  quick,  if  it  is  ulua  you 
have  to  play  a  while  longer,  and  some- 
times you  accidentally  catch  a  shark. 
A  shark  will  play  for  a  long  time  but 
not  as  long  as  the  ulua  because  it  is  a 
strong  fish  and  will  fight  for  a  long 
time.  A  shark  is  easier  drowned, — the 
water  gets  into  a  shark's  gills  and  it  is 
killed  easily,  but  the  ulua  is  the  hardest 
fish  to  kill  ever  caught. 

"The  dolphins  travel  in  schools.  The 
fishing  for  the  dolphins  is  almost 
similar  to  that  of  the  aka.  You  have 
to  throw  out  your  small  fish  not  only 
to  attract  them  but  to  keep  them  to- 
gether, and  you  have  to  do  it  pretty 
lively  because  the  dolphin  is  a  verv 
fast  fish.  We  use  the  opela  as  the  main 
bait  and  the  dolphin  fights  in  pretty 
nearly  the  same  way  as  the  ulua  fights. 

"Then  there  is  the  opela  fish,  a  small 
fish  similar  to  the  mackerel,  and  the 
Hawaiians  use  pumpkin  for  bait.  Be- 
fore the  season  opens  they  go  out  and 
thrown  out  some  of  the  pumpkin 
ground  up;  they  throw  this  on  the  fish- 
ing grounds  for  weeks,  sometimes 
months.  As  soon  as  the  season  is  open 
they  go  out  with  the  bags  that  will 
open  up  readily  when  the  string  is 
pul'ed.  The  fishing  nets  are  about  four 
fathoms  long  and  four  fathoms  deep, 
when  you  pull  the  net  open  the  fish  will 
flock  into  the  net  and  you  just  double 
up  the  mouth  and  haul  the  fish  into 
your  canoe.  It  is  an  easy  way  of  fish- 
ing, but  at  the  same  time  you  have  to 
watch  the  school  and  keep  feeding  them 
so  they  will  all  be  in  that  one  spot." 
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Marine  Fishery  Problems  in  the  Pacific 

By  PROF.  C.  H.  EDMONDSON, 
Of  the  University  of  Hawaii,  befpre  the  Pan-Pacific  Club  of  Honolulu 


We  know  practically  nothing  about 
marine  fish,  though  we  have  been  kill- 
ing marine  fish  for  hundreds  of  years, 
I  suppose.  We  have  been  counting 
their  fins,  we  have  been  giving  them 
names,  we  pickle  them  away  in  alcohol, 
we  see  our  ships  coming  in  loaded  with 
fish  and  we  eat  all  we  can  and  can  what 
we  can't,  and  usually  it  stops  at  that. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  we  have  not  studied 
marine  fishes  to  any  great  extent.  By 
this  I  mean  obtain  the  whole  and  en- 
tire information  which  might  possibly 
be  obtained.  There  has  never  been, 
with  few  exceptions,  the  entire  life  cycle 
of  any  of  our  marine  fishes  studied  and 
made  known.  Dr.  Barton  Warren 
Evermann  in  1905  listed  441  species  of 
fishes  from  our  coastal  waters,  but  of 
those  441  we  do  not  know  the  whole 
life  cycle  of  a  single  one. 

We  know  our  land  insects  and  lead- 
ing plant  insects  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  But  to  know  an  insect  by  sight 
and  by  name  is  entirely  inadequate.  We 
must  know  intimately  the  whole  life 
cycle  of  that  insect  in  order  to  conserve 
the  plant  with  which  it  is  associated. 
And  so  I  say,  to  know  the  fish  thor- 
oughly it  is  not  sufficient  to  know  its 
name  or  even  its  distribution,  but  we 
must  dig  deeper  and  get  into  the  life 
history  of  that  organism. 

You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  the 
great  fishing  grounds  of  the  world  are 
in  coastal  waters  and  in  shallow  seas. 
The  largest  fishing  ground  of  the 
world,  the  North  Sea,  is  within  the  200 
meter  depth  of  water.  We  are  not  so 
situated  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  but 
are  surrounded  by  great  depths  of 
ocean.  So  the  best  we  can  hope  to 
do,  I  think,  is  to  maintain  an  increas- 
ing food  supply  for  our  increasing 
population. 


Another  reason  why  a  broad  and  com- 
prehensive investigation  of  the  ocean 
fisheries  is  called  for,  I  believe,  is  on 
account  of  the  conflicting  opinions  re- 
garding the  distribution  of  certain  food 
fishes.  There  are  those  who  will  tell  us 
that  the  sea  cannot  be  exhausted,  that 
man  has  not  the  power  completely  to 
exterminate  a  species  in  the  ocean. 
There  are  others  who  just  as  emphatic- 
ally claim  that  man  has  the  power  ta 
exterminate  certain  food  fishes  and 
other  organisms  of  the  ocean.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  we  have  several  very 
marked  instances  where  food  fishes 
have  been  greatly  decreased  and  ap- 
parently almost  exterminated  by  man's 
fishing  alone.  That  is  the  reason  why 
we  should  call  forth  and  carry  out  an 
extensive  investigation  of  marine  fishes,, 
to  determine  that  very  point,  whether 
or  not  certain  food  fishes  are  being  or 
can  be  depleted  and  exterminated. 

Another  reason  why  such  an  inves- 
tigation is  necessary  is  on  account  of 
the  marked  fluctuation  in  supply  of 
ocean  food  fishes.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  our  commercial  fishermen  here 
have  noticed  that  there  is  sometimes  a 
weekly,  sometimes  a  monthly,  or  a  sea- 
sonal, or  even  a  yearly  fluctuation  of 
very  marked  degree  in  our  food  fishes. 
The  canneries  of  Southern  California 
during  the  months  of  January,  Febru- 
ary, and  March,  which  are  the  im- 
portant sardine  canning  months  of  the 
year,  have  a  total  capacity  of  800  tons 
per  day.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  total 
yearly  production  of  those  canneries  is 
usually  about  400  tons  per  day.  That 
means  labor  employed  for  a  time,  ma- 
chinery in  action  for  a  time,  and  lying 
idle  the  rest  of  the  time.  That  makes 
for  a  very  expensive  product  to  the 
consumer  or  it  makes  for  loss  of  profit 
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for  the  producer,  or  both.  That  is  due 
to  this  rather  marked  fluctuation  in  the 
supply  of  sardines  at  certain  periods  of 
the  year. 

The  halibut  on  the  Northwest  coast 
of  America  was  known  a  few  years  ago 
to  fluctuate  very  markedly.  An  inves- 
tigation of  that  resulted  in  the  discov- 
ery that  there  was  no  depreciation  of 
the  halibut  whatsoever,  but  it  was  due 
to  a  rather  definite  migration  of  those 
fishes. 

The  herring  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  a 
number  of  years  ago,  almost  totally  dis- 
appeared for  a  long  period  of  time. 
That  disappearance  has  never  been  ex- 
plained. 

We  know  that  in  the  North  Sea  there 
are  marked  fluctuations  of  fishes,  sea- 
sonal or  monthly,  and  those  things 
should  be  investigated.  Here  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  three  years  ago  we 
had  what  apparently  was  a  very  mark- 
ed decrease  in  the  spawning  of  the 
mullet.  We  had  reports  from  fishermen 
from  all  over  these  Islands  saying  that 
no  young,  or  very  few  young  mullet 
could  be  taken.  It  was  our  conclusion, 
after  a  microscopic  examination  of  the 
reproduction  organs  of  the  mullet,  that 
it  was  a  pathological  condition  which 
prevented  the  mullet  from  spawning. 

We  know  that  parasites  are  very  de- 
structive of  certain  fishes.  If  you  have 
ever  examined  the  internal  organs  of 
''^e  mahimahi  you  know  that  it  is  liter- 
ally riddled  with  parasites.  That  doesn't 
mean  that  these  parasites  get  into  the 
muscles  of  the  fish.  We  are  not  cer- 
tain of  that,  but  they  are  through  and 
through  the  internal  organisms.  Per- 
haps that  does  not  do  any  damage  to 


the  flesh,  the  muscles  of  the  fish,  but 
they  are  there  nevertheless. 

We  find  that  our  fishermen  have  to 
go  farther  and  farther  for  their  supply 
of-  fish, — to  Palmyra  perhaps,  or  to 
French  Frigate  Shoals,  long  distances 
due  to  the  fluctuations  of  these  fishes. 
Oftentimes  they  come  back  empty- 
handed,  other  times  with  their  boats 
loaded  with  fish.  Then  we  criticize  the 
markets  here,  we  criticize  the  fish  deal- 
ers for  high  prices.  Until  we  know 
more  completely  the  life  histories  of  out 
common  food  fishes  we  cannot  intelli- 
gently conserve  those  animals. 

The  fishermen  of  California  are  go- 
ing at  the  present  time  far  down  in  the 
Mexican  waters  for  their  supply.  Is  it 
due  to  a  depletion  of  California  fishes 
or  is  it  due  to  migrations  of  fishes,  or 
due  to  something  else?  Those  are 
questions  which  investigation  of  oceanic 
fishes  may  answer. 

I  believe  that  some  cooperating 
scheme  between  the  governments  of  the 
Pacific  and  other  countries  of  the  world 
will  have  to  be  employed  in  order  to 
bring  about  this  most  needed  investiga- 
tion of  our  food  fishes.  The  California 
Fish  and  Game  Commission  have  un- 
dertaken an  investigation  of  the  Calif- 
ornia food  fisheries.  It  can  do  a  great 
deal,  but  in  all  countries  many  of  those 
fishes  of  the  California  coast  are  very 
widely  distributed  and  perhaps  extend 
through  great  distances  in  the  ocean. 
It  needs  an  international  investigation 
and  it  needs  very  great  cooperation  be- 
tween different  governments  of  the 
world  in  order  to  carry  out  and  com- 
plete such  an  investigation  as  I  have  in 
mind.  I  hope  that  may  be  accomplish- 
ed sometime. 
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Follow-up  Work  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Commercial 

Conference 


Each  country  of  the  Pacific  has  been 
asked  to  appoint  a  committee  on  fol- 
low-up work  for  each  of  the  fourteen 
chief  resolutions  passed  at  the  First 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference. 
Many  of  the  Pacific  countries  have  al- 
ready taken  action  on  this  subject,  and 
considerable  interest  is  being  aroused 
among  the  commercial  colleges.  George- 
town University  in  Washington,  D.C., 
has  suggested  the  formation  of  a  Pan- 
Pacific  Commercial  Students'  League 
and  this  is  being  actively  taken  up  by 
other  universities  in  the  Pacific  area. 

From  Harvard  University  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration  we 
publish  the  following  communication 
and  invite  response: 

"I  am  glad  to  have  your  letter  of 
October  25  with  its  enclosures  concern- 
ing the  work  of  the  Food  Conservation 
Conference  and  the  follow-up  work  in 
connection  with  the  Commercial  Con- 
ference. 

"The  idea  of  an  exchange  of  profes- 
sors in  the  Schools  of  Business  Admin- 
istration, if  carried  out,  would  certain- 
ly be  of  very  great  benefit  to  all  the 
Universities  and  countries  concerned.  I 
have  been  giving  a  course  on  Far  East- 
ern markets  and  trade  for  several  years. 
When  I  was  at  the  Wharton  School  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1910 
I  introduced  such  a  course  which  I  be- 
lieve was  one  of  the  first  courses  on  the 
Far  East  offered  in  a  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration.  I  am  giving  a 
course  here  at  the  Harvard  School  on 
the  same  subject.  We  desire  to  keep 
in  touch  with  movements  in  the  Pacific 
and  a  plan  by  which  it  might  be  pos- 
sible for  us  to  have  an  exchange  of 
professors  would  be  of  very  great  ad- 
vantage both  to  the  individuals  con- 
cerned and  to  the  nature  of  the  courses 
offered.    The  chief  difficulty,  as  I  see 


it,  lies  in  the  financing  of  such  ex- 
changes. That  would  apply  particularly 
to  the  Universities  here  in  the  East. 
The  distances  to  the  Far  East  are  great 
and  the  expense  of  travel  very  high.  I 
presume  that  some  of  the  Universities 
would  be  able  partly  to  finance  such  a 
movement,  but  the  carrying  out  of  it 
effectively  could  be  done  probably  only 
through  some  agency  that  could  ad- 
vance special  funds  for  these  purposes. 
I  shall  be  very  much  interested  in  being 
kept  informed  as  to  progress  that  is 
made  along  this  line,  for  I  feel  very 
sure  that  this  school  would  like  to  par- 
ticipate in  any  exchange  arrangements. 

"Sincerely  yours, 

"G.  B.  ROORBACH, 
"Professor  of  Foreign  Trade." 

The  main  points  of  the  fourteen  most 
important  resolutions  passed  at  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Commercial  Conference  are:  (1) 
endorsement  of  the  calling  of  a  Pan- 
Pacific  Food  Conservation  Conference 
in  1924;  (2)  the  creation  of  a  Pan- 
Pacific  Economic  Commission;  (3)  the 
creation  of  a  commission  on  scientific 
study  of  Pan-Pacific  natural  resources; 
(4)  conservation  of  Pan-Pacific  fish- 
eries; (5)  government  appropriation  of 
funds  to  support  the  work  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union;  (6)  creation  of  Pan- 
Pacific  Commercial  Museums;  (7)  crea- 
tion of  a  Pan-Pacific  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; (8)  bringing  about  uniform  cur- 
rency in  the  Pacific  area;  (9)  creation 
of  Pan-Pacific  Information  Bureaux; 
(10)  bringing  together  of  Commercial 
Colleges  in  the  Pacific  area  for  better 
cooperation;  (11)  exchange  of  educa- 
tional films;  (12)  a  round-the-Pacific 
business  cruise;  (13)  lower  Pan-Pacific 
radio  press  rates;  (14)  creation  of  a 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Council  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union. 
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A  Pan-Pacific  Geographical  Text-Book 


In  view  of  Frank  G.  Carpenter's  visit 
to  Pacific  lands  seeking  material  for 
his  syndicate  letters  to  the  important 
leading  newspapers  of  America,  extracts 
from  one  of  the  papers  read  before  the 
Pan-Pacific  Regional  Group  of  the  re- 
cent International  Educational  Congress 
in  San  Francisco  will  prove  interesting. 

Discussing  the  topic  "How  can  text- 
book publishing  firms  best  promote  in- 
ternational friendliness,"  Mr.  L.  E. 
Armstrong  of  the  American  Book  Com- 
pany said: 

"The  relation  of  the  text-book  pub- 
lishing companies  to  this  problem  is 
fairly  obvious,  in  a  broad  way.  If  free 
intercourse  could  be  provided  for  all 
the  children  of  the  world,  there  might 
not  be  so  great  a  need  for  books.  Prac- 
tically, however,  nearly  all  the  children 
of  the  world  must  get  acquainted  with 
their  cousins  in  other  lands  through 
books.  So  big-souled  men  and  women 
of  all  countries  must  travel  throughout 
the  world,  especially  among  the  chil- 
dren. Then,  from  an  understanding 
based  on  love  and  sympathy,  they  can 
bring  to  the  children  of  their  own  coun- 
tries a  wholesome  interpretation  of  the 
children  and  adults  of  other  lands.  It 
is  significant  that  Christ's  commandment 
to  "love  one  another"  was  addressed  to 
adults.  This  commandment  is  hardly 
necessary  for  children  untouched  by 
adult  prejudices.  Present  the  good  in 
other  lands  to  the  children  of  the  world, 
and  we  shall  soon  have  a  generation 
that  will  think  easily  beyond  their  own 
national  frontiers — a  generation  more 
truly  civilized  than  the  present.  Teach 
American  children  the  virtues  of  other 
children:  the  filial  respect  of  the  Chi- 
nese, the  politeness  and  perseverance  of 
the  Japanese,  the  thrift  of  the  French, 
the  square  dealing  of  the  English,  the 
patience  of  the  Indians,  the  art  appre- 
ciation of  the  Italians,  the  courtesy  of 
the  South  American  children.  These 


are  of  more  importance  than  tea,  net 
cotton  manufactures,  laces,  dresses, 
steam  engines,  ivory,  silk,  emeraJds,  and 
chocolate.  In  addition  to  trade-routes 
for  all  these  material  things,  a  good 
book  should  establish  trade  routes  oi 
the  soul  for  the  spiritual  products  oi 
justice,  kindness,  respect,  thrift,  persev- 
erance, square  dealing,  and  courtesy,  & 
embodied  in  real  people. 

In  a  broad  way  it  would  seem  thai 
Carpenter's  books  show  the  feasibility 
of  geographical  readers  and  literary 
readers  on  an  international  basis.  With 
certain  modifications  and  corrections 
from  leading  educators  in  the  several 
countries  of  the  Pacific,  it  seems  clear 
that  a  very  serviceable  geographical 
reader  could  be  produced.  And  the 
compilation  of  a  series  of  literary  read- 
ers, presenting  the  best  literature  of 
the  several  countries,  would  seem  to  be 
practicable.  Through  the  agency  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union,  or  through  machin- 
ery established  by  the  present  World 
Conference  on  Education,  satisfactory 
translations  into  the  several  languages 
could  be  provided  for,  and  steps  taken 
for  the  proper  observance  of  copyrights 

Some  two  years  ago  Mr.  Frank  G. 
Carpenter  assured  the  Director  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union  that  he  would  visit 
Pacific  lands  and  in  Hawaii  he  would 
confer  with  the  trustees  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union  looking  toward  his  issu- 
ing a  series  of  readers  and  geographies 
on  Pacific  lands  that  might  be  translated 
into  the  several  languages  of  Pacific 
lands  and  used  in  their  schools  as  text 
books. 

Mr.  Carpenter  is  now  arranging  hif 
tour  around  the  Pacific  and  it  is  hopec 
that  educators  in  the  countries  about 
the  greatest  of  oceans  will  keep  in  view 
the  fact  that  extracts  from  his  writing 
may  form  the  foundation  of  Pan-Pacific 
text  books  submitted  for  use  in  certain 
grades  of  the  public  schools. 
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Pan-Pacific  Bar  Association 


Dr.  R.  Masujima,  originator  of  the 
International  Bar  Association,  and 
president  of  the  Bar  Association  of 
Japan,  has  accepted  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Pan-Pacific  group  section  of 
members  of  the  bar  who  will  attend 
the  Pan-Pacific  Food  Conservation  Con- 
ference to  advise  and  cooperate  with 
the  delegates  in  their  desire  to  bring 
about  mutual  understanding  that  will 
pave  the  way  for  international  law  in 
the  Pacific  area  for  the  conservation 
and  protection  of  the  natural  resources 
of  the  sea,  and  even  of  the  land. 

With  this  sentence  as  long  as  a  legal 
document  we  wish  to  announce  our 
hope  that  these  gentlemen  of  the  bar 
gathering  from  every  country  about  our 
great  ocean  will  formulate  and  organize 
an  effective  Pan-Pacific  Bar  Association 
that  will  from  time  to  time  point  out 
to  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  just  how  far 
it  may  hope  that  the  countries  and 
colonies  of  the  Pacific  may  step  forward 
to  the  ultimate  goal  of  a  Pan-Pacific 
League  of  Nations. 

It  might  be  pointed  out  what  the 
Americas  are  doing  in  the  direction  of 
marching  a  pace  nearer  the  legal  possi- 
bility of  a  Pan-American  League  of  Na- 
tions, and  once  a  Pan-American  and  a 
Pan-Pacific  League  of  nations  are  form- 
ed it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  that  they 
unite  and  the  great  step  toward  a  real 
World  League  of  Nations  is  taken. 

The  following  is  from  a  recent  num- 
ber of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Union,  and  might  well  be  considered 
as  an  example  by  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Bar  who  gather  at  Hono- 
lulu next  August: 

Three  Governments  have  communicat- 
ed to  the  Pan  American  Union  the 
names  of  their  representatives  on  the 
International  Commission  of  Jurists,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Fifth  Inter- 


national Conference  of  American  States, 
held  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923. 

The  commission,  which  is  to  meet  at 
Rio  de  Janerio  in  1925  on  the  date  to 
be  determined  by  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  in  agree- 
ment with  the  Government  of  Brazil, 
was  originally  created  by  the  Third  In- 
ternational Conference  of  American 
States,  which  adopted  a  convention  pro- 
viding for  an  international  commission 
of  jurists,  to  prepare  a  draft  of  a  code 
of  private  international  law  and  one  of 
public  international  law.  The  commis- 
sion met  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  from  June 
26  to  July,  1912,  with  delegates  of  16 
countries  in  attendance. 

The  commission  then  adjourned  to 
meet  again  in  1914,  but  owing  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  European  war  this 
meeting  never  took  place,  nor  has  any 
meeting  been  held  since  that  time. 

With  the  object  of  continuing  the 
work  started  in  1912,  the  Fifth  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  American  *  States 
adopted  a  resolution  reorganizing  the 
commission  and  requesting  each  Gov- 
ernment of  the  American  Republics  to 
appoint  thereon  two  delegates.  The 
commission  has  been  intrusted  by 
the  Santiago  Conference  with  a  num- 
ber of  additional  functions,  among 
them  consideration  of  the  status  of 
children  of  foreigners  born  within  the 
the  American  Republics;  the  rights  of 
aliens  resident  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  of  these  Republics;  and  the  study 
of  the  project  submitted  by  the  Costa 
Rican  delegation  for  the  creation  of  a 
permanent  American  court  of  justice. 
The  resolutions  of  the  commission  will 
be  submitted  to  the  Sixth  International 
Conference  of  American  States,  to  meet 
at  Habana,  Cuba,  in  order  that,  if  ap- 
proved, they  may  be  communicated  to 
the  respective  Governments  and  incor- 
porated in  conventions. 
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A  Sugar  Section  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Food  Conservation 

Conference 


The  following  letter  has  been  sent 
to  sugar  cane  investigators  throughout 
the  entire  globe: 

"The  Pan-Pacific  Union  will  hold  in  Hono- 
lulu, July  31  to  August  14,  1924,  a  Food  Con- 
servation Conference.  From  present  indi- 
cations representative  delegates  from  all 
the  important  Pacific  communities  will  as- 
semble to  confer  on  the  scientific  phases  of 
food  production,  as  follows: 

"International  Law  regarding  Fishery 
Treaties,  Fisheries,  Economic  Entomology, 
Plant  Pathology,  Plant  and  Animal  Quar- 
antine. Crop  Production  and  Improvement, 
Forestry,  Climatology,  Food  Transportation 
and  Distribution,  Topography  of  Land  and 
Sea,  and  Animal  Husbandry. 

"Steps  are  now  being  taken  to  organize  a 
Cane  Sugar  Section  of  this  conference,  and 
in  doing  this  we  are  extending  the  field  be- 
yond the  immediate  Pacific  area  and  are  at- 
tempting to  include  all  parts  of  the  cane 
sugar  world. 

"We  will  be  very  glad  indeed  to  have 
your  interest  and  support  in  making  ar- 
rangements for  what  will  be  the  first 
world  convention  of  cane  sugar  investi- 
gators, and  we  sincerely  hope  that  you  can 
meet  with  us  in  Honolulu  next  summer. 

"We  will  greatly  appreciate  the  favor  if 
you  win  carefully  review  the  list  of  names 
handed  you  herewith  and  add  to  this  list 
the  names  of  others  who  would  be  interest- 
ed in  this  convention. 

"We  would  ask  you,  further,  to  review 
the  tentative  agenda  for  the  proposed  con- 
vention, enclosed  herewith,  and  to  give 
your  suggestions  with  the  view  of  making 
it  a  comprehensive  program. 

"Also,  may  we  ask  you  to  give  a  prompt 
reply  saying  that  you  will  be  here.  We  be- 
lieve the  thing  that  will  draw  others  more 
than  anything  else  will  be  the  promise  of 
attendance  of  such  men  as  yourself. 

"It  has  been  suggested  that  many  will 
be  prepared  to  go  to  the  necessary  ex- 
pense of  cabling  us  in  order  to  let  us 
know  that  they  will  come.  If  this  is  done 
it  will  enable  us  to  announce  to  others,  in 
the  very  near  future,  a  list  of  those  who 
will  attend. 

"You  will  receive,  in  due  course,  a  formal 
invitation  to  the  conference  from  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Hawaii." 

Yours  very  truly, 
HONOLULU  COMMITTEE 
CANE  SUGAR  SECTION 
PAN-PACIFIC  FOOD  CONSERVA- 
TION CONFERENCE. 

H.  P.  AGEE. 


TENTATIVE  AGENDA 

1.  SUGAR  CANE  INSECT  PESTS  AND 

THEIR  CONTROL 
Stalk  borers 
Leaf  hoppers 
Root  grubs 

Aphis  and  scale  insects 
Army  worms,  etc. 
Locusts 

Miscellaneous  pests 

2.  RODENT  PESTS  OF  THE  SUGAR 

PLANTATION  AND  THEIR  CONTROL 

3.  SUGAR  CANE  DISEASES  AND  THEIR 

CONTROL 
Mosaic 
Sereh 

Fiji  disease 
Gumming  disease 
Root  disease 
Miscellaneous  diseases 

4.  IMPROVEMENT  OF  SUGAR  CANE 
The  propagation  of  seedlings. 
Breeding  for  disease  resistance,  general 

hardiness,  and  ability  to  ratoon. 

Methods  of  selecting  and  testing  seed- 
lings. 

"Bud  Selection" — Its  role  in  cane  improve- 
ment. 

Sugar  Cane  varieties  and  their  identifica- 
tion. 

Interchange  of  varieties  between  coun- 
tries with  due  regard  to  quarantine  precau- 
tions. 

6.    SUGAR  CANE  FIELD  PRACTICES 
Cultivation 
Seed  cane 
Soil  fertility 
Use  of  fertilizers 
Cropping  cycles 
Weed  control 

6.  DEVELOPMENT  AND  CONSERVATION 
OF  WATER  RESOURCES  FOR  SUGAR 
PRODUCTION 

Artesian  supplies 
Surface  flow. 

Relation  of  forest  cover  to  water  re- 
sources. 

7.  MANUFACTURE  OF  RAW  SUGAR 
Cooperation  of  field  and  factory 
Milling 

Clarification 
Boiling  house  methods 
Chemical  control 
By-products 

Transportation  and  storage  of  raw  sugar. 
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THE  PAN-PACIFIC  UNION 


An  organization  not  in  any  way  an  agency  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  other  Pacific  Government,  but  having  their  good-will  in  bringing 
about  friendly  and  unofficial  gatherings  of  the  leaders  from  the  peoples  of 
Pacific  lands  in  different  lines  of  thought  and  action  that  there  may  grow 
throughout  the  Pacific  area  better  understanding  with  real  cooperation  for  the 
advancement  of  the  interests  of  all  Pacific  peoples. 

The  invitations  to  participate  in  the  Pan-Pacific  Conferences  are  forwarded 
through  Federal  or  other  channels,  and  Government  appropriations  are  some- 
times made  to  aid  these,  but  the  Conferences  are  held  entirely  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Union  and  not  under  those  of  any  government.  An  entire  freedom  of 
discussion  exists  that  would  be  difficult  to  secure  at  an  official  conference  or  at 
one  called  in  an  official  manner.  Affiliated  or  working  with  the  Union  are  Edu- 
cational and  Scientific  bodies,  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  kindred  bodies,  striv- 
ing for  the  advancement  of  Pacific  Communities,  and  for  a  greater  cooperation 
among  and  between  the  people  of  all  races  in  Pacific  lands.  Its  central  office  is 
in  Honolulu  at  the  ocean  crossroads. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  is  incorporated  with  an  International  Board  of 
Trustees,  representing  the  different  races  of  the  Pacific. 

The  following  are  the  main  objects  set  forth  in  the  charter  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union: 

1.  To  call  in  conference  delegates  from  all  Pacific  peoples  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  and  furthering  the  interests  common  to  Pacific  nations. 

2.  To  maintain  in  Hawaii  and  other  Pacific  lands  bureaus  of  information 
and  education  concerning  matters  of  interest  to  the  people  of  the  Pacific,  and  to 
disseminate  to  the  world  information  of  every  kind  of  progress  and  opportunity 
in  Pacific  lands,  and  to  promote  the  comfort  and  interests  of  all  visitors. 

3.  To  aid  and  assist  those  in  all  Pacific  communities  to  better  understand 
each  other,  and  to  work  together  for  the  furtherance  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
land  of  their  adoption,  and,  through  them,  to  spread  abroad  about  the  Pacific 
the  friendly  spirit  of  inter-racial  cooperation. 

4.  To  assist  and  to  aid  the  different  races  in  lands  of  the  Pacific  to  co- 
operate in  local  fairs,  to  raise  produce,  and  to  create  home  manufactured  goods. 

5.  To  own  real  estate,  erect  buildings  needed  for  housing  exhibits,  pro- 
vided and  maintained  by  the  respective  local  committees. 

6.  To  maintain  a  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Museum,  and  Art  Gallery. 

7.  To  create  dioramas,  gather  exhibits,  books  and  other  Pan-Pacific  material 
of  educational  or  instructive  value. 

8.  To  promote  and  conduct  a  Pan-Pacific  Exposition  of  the  handicrafts  of 
the  Pacific  peoples,  of  their  works  of  art,  and  scenic  dioramas  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful bits  of  Pacific  lands,  or  illustrating  great  Pacific  industries. 

9.  To  establish  and  maintain  a  permanent  college  and  "clearing  house"  of 
information  (printed  and  otherwise)  concerning  the  lands,  commerce,  peoples, 
and  trade  opportunities  in  countries  of  the  Pacific,  creating  libraries  of  commer- 
cial knowledge,  and  training  men  in  this  commercial  knowledge  of  Pacific  lands. 

10.  To  secure  the  cooperation  and  support  of  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments, chambers  of  commerce,  city  governments,  and  of  individuals. 

11.  To  enlist  for  this  work  of  publicity  in  behalf  of  Alaska,  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines,  Federal  aid  and  financial  support,  as  well  as 
similar  cooperation  and  support  from  all  Pacific  governments. 

12.  To  bring  all  nations  and  peoples  about  the  Pacific  Ocean  into  closer 
friendly  and  commercial  contact  and  relationship. 
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Tentative  Program  for  the  First  Pan-Pacific 
Food  Conservation  Conference,  Honolulu, 
July  31  to  August  14,  1924 


THURSDAY,  JULY  31,  1924 

MORNING 

9:00  A.  M.  Reception  of  Delegates  by  Trustees  of  Pan-Pacific  Union  at 
the  Pan-Pacific  Club  Rooms,  Alexander  Young  Hotel. 

Visits  to  the  University  of  Hawaii,  the  Aquarium,  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

NOON 

Visit  to  the  Federal  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  where  a  lunch  of 
native  fruits  and  foods  will  be  served. 

AFTERNOON 

After  lunch  a  visit  to  the  Planters'  Experiment  Station  and  the  Bishop 
Museum. 

EVENING 

Pan-Pacific  dance  at  the  Moana  Hotel,  Waikiki. 

FRIDAY,  AUGUST  1,  1924 

MORNING 
At  the  Palace  Grounds 
8:30  A.  M.    Pan-Pacific  flag  pageant  and  presentation  of  the  flags  of  all 
Pacific  nations  to  the  visiting  Delegates  assembled  on  the  steps  of  Iolani  Palace, 
now  the  Executive  Building. 

9:00  A.  M.  Opening  of  the  Conference  in  the  Throne  Room  of  the  Iolani 
Palace. 

Assembling  of  the  Delegates  in  the  Throne  Room  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
Hawaii  and  formal  opening  of  the  Conference. 

Announcement  by  the  Director  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  Alexander  Hume 
Ford,  that  the  Delegates  have  assembled  and  are  prepared  to  have  the  Conference 
turned  over  to  them. 

Honorable  Wallace  R.  Farrington,  Governor  of  Hawaii  and  President  of 
the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  speaking  from  the  throne,  welcomes  the  visitors  and 
officially  turns  over  the  Conference  to  the  temporary  Chairman  of  the  First  Pan- 
Pacific  Food  Conservation  Conference,  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard  and  the  Delegates 
assembled. 

Address  by  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  calling  the  conference  to  order  to  elect 
permanent  officers  and  to  adopt  an  official  program. 

Reading  of  the  message  of  Honorable  Calvin  S.  Coolidge,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Honorary  President  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union. 
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Reading  of  messages  and  cables  from  heads  of  Pacific  countries  that  are 
honorary  officers  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union. 

Naming  of  Chairmen  of  the  several  group  sections. 

The  following  are  the  group  sections,  with  those  asked  by  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  to  act  as  temporary  leaders  until  the  gathering  of  the  Delegates  to  appoint 
permanent  officers  on: 

1.  International  Law  and  Agreements  in  the  Pan- Pacific  Area.  (R.  Masu- 
jima,  former  President  Japan  Bar  Association.) 

2.  Fish  Conservation  and  Protection  in  the  Pan-Pacific  Area.  (Dr.  Barton 
Everman,  Director  Museum  California  Academy  of  Science.) 

3.  Economic  Entomology  in  the  Pacific.  (Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  Chief  of 
the  Division  of  Entomology,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

4.  Plant  Pathology  and  Its  Uses  in  the  Pan-Pacific  Area.  (W.  A.  Orton, 
Plant  Pathologist,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  A.) 

5.  Plant  and  Animal  Quarantine  in  the  Pacific.  (Wu  Lien  Teh,  Chief 
Manchurian  Plague  Prevention  Service.) 

6.  Animal  Husbandry.  (W.  O.  Levine,  Dean  Animal  Husbandry,  Canton 
Christian  College,  China.) 

7.  Meteorology  and  Climatology  in  Their  Relation  to  Agriculture. 
(Father  Algue,  Manila  Observatory.) 

8.  Forestry  and  Its  Relation  to  Crop  Production  in  the  Pacific  Area. 
(Dr.  Lin  Dao  Yang,  Forestry  Board,  China.) 

9.  Topography  of  Land  and  Sea.  (Colonel  E.  Lester  Jones,  Chief, 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  U.  S.  A.)  (Bringing  a  vessel  to  demonstrate 
Sonic  sounding.) 

10.  Crop  Development  and  Improvement  in  Pacific  Lands.  (Dr.  Elwood 
Mead,  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  U.  S.  A.) 

11.  Food  Transportation  and  Distribution  in  the  Pacific  Area.  (Robert 
Newton  Lynch,  Vice  President  and  Manager,  San  Francisco  Chamber  of 
Commerce. ) 

Regular  Order  of  the  Day. 
Adjournment. 


Luncheon  with  the  Trustees  of  the  Union  in  the  rooms  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Club,  Young  Hotel. 


2:00  P.  M.  Meetings  of  Group  Sections  in  the  rooms  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Club,  or,  if  preferred,  at  the  different  scientific  and  agricultural  institutions. 


Entertainment  and  dinner  given  by  the  Honolulu  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


8:30  A.  M.  Delegates  and  wives  meet  at  the  rooms  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Club,  Alexander  Young  Hotel. 


NOON 


AFTERNOON 


EVENING 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  2,  1924 

MORNING 
A  Trip  Around  the  Island  of  Oahu. 
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Motor  cars  will  be  supplied  by  the  Honolulu  Automobile  Club.  The  guests 
will  be  taken  to  Wahiawa,  the  pineapple  region,  and  a  luncheon  will  be  served 
by  the  Association  of  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Canners. 

AFTERNOON 

After  lunch  the  trip  will  be  continued  around  the  island,  returning  by  way 
of  Nuuanu  Pali,  or  precipice.  Those  who  wish  may  stop  at  Haleiwa  or  Kaneohe 
for  a  visit  in  the  glass-bottom  boats  to  the  submarine  coral  gardens. 

SUNDAY,  AUGUST  3,  1924 

MORNING 

Services  in  English,  Hawaiian,  Chinese,  Japanese  and  other  Pacific  lan- 
guages in  the  churches  and  temples. 

AFTERNOON 

In  the  afternoon  tea  will  be  served  on  the  grounds  of  the  Outrigger  Canoe 
Club,  and  those  who  wish  may  enjoy  riding  before  the  waves  in  the  ancient 
Hawaiian  mahogany  canoes,  or  on  the  surf-boards. 

EVENING 

Services  at  the  churches.  Educational  motion  films  of  Pacific  lands  will 
be  shown  at  the  Public  Library  or  elsewhere,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  J. 
Maris  Boggs,  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Economics.  (Arrangements 
will  be  made  for  the  showing  of  motion  films  from  Pacific  lands  at  frequent 
intervals  during  the  period  of  the  Conference.) 

MONDAY,  AUGUST  4,  1924 

MORNING 

9:00  A.  M.  In  the  Throne  Room  of  Iolani  Palace.  Conference  called  to 
order. 

Addresses  by  distinguished  members  of  the  several  groups. 

NOON 

Luncheon  as  guests  of  members  of  the  different  clubs  in  Honolulu.  Ladies 
of  the  party  invited. 

AFTERNOON 
2:00  P.  M.   Group  sessions. 

EVENING 

6:00  P.  M.  Guests  of  the  Chinese  Community  at  dinner  and  entertain- 
ment.   Informal  dress. 

TUESDAY,  AUGUST  5,  1924 

MORNING 

9:00  A.  M.  Conference  called  to  order  in  the  Throne  Room  of  Iolani 
Palace. 

Discussion  on  Fishery  Problems. 
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It  is  expected  that  this  discussion  will  be  participated  in  by  such  leaders 
as  Dr.  Barton  Everman,  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science; 
David  Stead,  Department  of  Fisheries,  Sydney  Museum,  Australia;  Dr.  Hugh 
M.  Smith,  Chief  of  the  Fisheries  Bureau,  Siam;  Dr.  K.  Kishinouye,  Fisher)' 
Department,  Tokyo,  Japan ;  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  President  Emeritus,  Leland 
Stanford  University;  Dr.  C.  Ping  of  the  China  Science  Society;  Henry  O'Mal- 
ley,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  U.  S.  A.;  Dr.  Josephine  Tilden;  Dr. 
Henry  A.  Erickson ;  Dr.  W.  A.  Riley  of  the  University  of  Minnesota ;  Dr.  T.  C. 
Frye  of  the  University  of  Washington ;  Professor  L.  E.  Griffin  of  Reed  College, 
Portland,  Oregon;  Dr.  F.  L.  Light,  Amoy  University,  China;  C.  B.  Lastretto, 
Pan-American  Society;  Professor  Harry  Beal  Torrey,  University  of  Oregon; 
Dr.  M.  Oshima,  Institute  of  Science,  Formosa,  and  others. 

Adjournment. 

NOON 

Lunch  as  guests  of  the  Good  Relations  Club  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  at 
the  Club  Rooms,  Young  Hotel. 

AFTERNOON 
2:00  P.  M.   Group  sessions. 

EVENING 

Free  to  spend  with  friends  or  for  a  rest. 

WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  6,  1924 

MORNING 

9:00  A.  M.  Conference  called  to  order  in  the  Throne  Room  of  the  Iolani 
Palace. 

Discussion  on  the  Entomological  problems  of  the  Pan-Pacific  area. 

It  is  expected  that  the  following  leading  authorities  on  this  subject  will  be 
among  those  who  will  take  part  in  the  discussions:  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  Chief 
of  the  U.  S.  Entomological  Bureau ;  Professor  E.  O.  Essig,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia; Professor  Trevor  Kinkaid,  University  of  Washington;  Dr.  Herbert 
Osborn,  Ohio  State  University;  D.  S.  North,  Fiji;  Dr.  R.  J.  Tillyard,  New 
Zealand;  C.  F.  Wu  Soochow,  University  of  China;  Dr.  H.  C.  Zen,  President, 
Science  Society  of  China;  Dr.  Leopold  Uichanco,  College  of  Agriculture,  Los 
Banos,  P.  I. 

NOON 

Lunch  as  guests  »of  the  Women's  Clubs  in  Honolulu. 

AFTERNOON 
2:00  P.  M.    Group  sessions. 

EVENING 

6:00  P.  M.  Guests  of  the  younger  element  of  Pan-Pacific  races  in  Hawaii 
at  dinner  and  entertainment.    Informal  dress. 
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THURSDAY,  AUGUST  7,  1924 

9:00  A.  M.  Conference  called  to  order  in  the  Throne  Room  of  the  lolani 
Palace. 

Discussion  on  the  problems  the  plant  pathologists  face  in  the  Pan-Pacific 
area.  Diseases  of  plants  that  are  carried  from  one  country  to  another  which 
destroy  entire  crops  and  long  established  food  industries. 

It  is  expected  that  the  discussion  will  be  led  by  such  recognized  authorities 
as:  C.  L.  Marlatt,  Chairman,  Federal  Horticultural  Board,  U.  S.  A.;  W.  A. 
Orton,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  A.;  Dr.  Rodney  B.  Harvey,  University 
of  Minnesota;  Dr.  F.  D.  Fromme,  Virginia  Agricultural  Experiment  Station; 
Prof.  L.  R.  Jones,  University  of  Wisconsin;  Prof.  B.  C.  Aston,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Wellington,  N.  Z. ;  Dr.  P.  W.  Tsau,  Dean,  National  Southeastern 
University,  Nanking;  N.  G.  Teodoro,  Bureau  of  Science,  Manila,  P.  I.;  Migaka 
Ishida,  Director,  Sugar  Experiment  Station,  Formosa.  Other  delegates  from 
Sugar  Experiment  Stations  will  address  the  several  sections  on  their  special 
investigations. 

NOON 

Lunch  with  English-speaking  Union  at  Pan-Pacific  Club  Rooms. 

AFTERNOON 
2:00  P.  M.   Group  sessions. 

EVENING 

Rest  or  with  friends. 

FRIDAY,  AUGUST  6,  1924 

MORNING 

9:00  A.  M.  Conference  called  to  order  in  the  Throne  Room  of  the 
lolani  Palace. 

Discussion  on  Animal  Husbandry,  Plant  and  Animal  Quarantine  problems. 
Need  of  uniform  laws  in  the  Pan-Pacific  area  on  these  subjects. 

The  following  are  among  the  recognized  authorities  that  are  expected  to 
be  heard  from  on  these  subjects :  Hon.  W.  W.  Gillies,  Minister  for  Agriculture, 
Queensland,  Australia;  I.  Kuwana,  Chief  Plant  Quarantine  Inspector,  Yoko- 
hama, Japan;  C.  O.  Levine,  Canton  Christian  College;  Francesco  Clara,  Bureau 
of  Science,  Manila,  P.  I.,  and  others. 

NOON 

Lunch  with  Korean  Community. 

AFTERNOON 

No  group  sessions. 

5:00  P.  M.  Embark  on  inter-island  steamer  for  a  visit  to  the  Volcano 
of  Kilauea. 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  9,  1924 

MORNING 

Arrive  at  Hilo  early  Saturday  morning;  visit  the  beauty  spots  about  the 
city;  a  trip  over  the  great  scenic  railway,  a  viaduct  for  nearly  twenty  miles 
along  the  ocean  front  at  the  base  of  Mt.  Mauna  Kea,  nearly  14,000  feet  high. 
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NOON 

Lunch  with  the  Rotarians ;  addresses  by  Hon.  George  Fowlds  of  the  Auck- 
land, N.  Z.,  Rotary  Club  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce;  George  Fitch,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Shanghai,  China,  Rotary  Club. 

AFTERNOON 

Motor  to  the  volcano  and  spend  the  late  afternoon  and  evening  at  the  edge 
of  the  lake  of  burning  fire. 

SUNDAY,  AUGUST  10,  1924 

MORNING 
A  quiet  day  at  the  Volcano  House. 

AFTERNOON 
Motor  trip  to  Hilo  and  the  steamer  for  Honolulu. 

MONDAY,  AUGUST  11,  1924 

MORNING 
7:00  A.  M.    Arrive  Honolulu. 

9:30  A.  M.  Conference  called  to  order  in  the  Throne  Room  of  the  Iolani 
Palace. 

Discussion  on  Food  Transportation  and  Distribution  Problems  in  the 
Pacific  Area.  It  is  expected  that  among  the  leaders  in  this  discussion  will  be: 
Robert  Newton  Lynch,  Vice  President  and  Manager,  San  Francisco  Chamber 
of  Commerce;  R.  J.  Aikens,  formerly  of  the  New  Zealand  Railways;  G.  R. 
Asano,  Director,  T.  K.  K.  S.  S.  Co.,  Japan ;  William  McMurray,  representative, 
Union  Pacific  Railway  systems ;  Hon.  George  Fowlds,  Auckland,  N.  Z.,  Chamber 
of  Commerce;  Chen  Chenk  Kwan,  Canton  Christian  College,  delegate  from 
Indo-China,  and  others. 

NOON 

Lunch  at  hotels  or  at  Pan-Pacific  Club. 

AFTERNOON 
2:00  P.  M.    General  session  Iolani  Palace. 

Discussion  on  Crop  Improvement  and  Development,  Present  and  Poten- 
tial, in  the  Pan-Pacific  Area. 

It  is  expected  that  the  discussion  will  be  led  by  Dr.  Elwood  Mead;  Dr. 
P.  J.  S.  Cramer,  Director,  Imperial  Experiment  Station,  Buitenzorg,  Java;  Dr. 
P.  W.  Kuo,  President,  National  Southeastern  University,  Nanking;  Edward 
Shinn,  Canton  Christian  College;  Richard  Simon,  Chilean  Nitrate  Association; 
Prof.  A.  S.  Arguelles,  Bureau  of  Science,  P.  I. ;  Prof.  John  W.  Gilmore,  Chief, 
Department  of  Agronomy,  University  of  California;  Carl  L.  Alsberg,  Food 
Research  Institute,  Stanford;  Dr.  R.  A.  Gortner,  University  of  Minnesota,  and 
others. 

EVENING 

6:00  P.  M.  Guests  of  the  Japanese  Community.  Dinner  and  entertain- 
ment.   Informal  dress. 
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TUESDAY,  AUGUST  12,  1924 

MORNING 

9 :00  A.  M.  Conference  called  to  order  in  the  Throne  Room  of  the  Iolani 
Palace. 

Discussion  on  Forestry,  Meteorology  and  Topography,  as  They  Relate  to 
Agriculture  and  Potential  Development  of  Food  Production  and  Conservation. 

It  is  expected  that  among  those  who  discuss  these  problems  will  be  such 
authorities  as :  Louis  Reyes  and  Arthur  Fischer,  Bureau  of  Forestry,  Philippine 
Islands;  Charles  Judd,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Forestry,  Honolulu;  Father  Algue, 
Manila  Observatory;  Col.  E.  Lester  Jones,  Chief,  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey ;  El  Pedro  Lopez,  Mexico  City ;  Dr.  C.  F.  Marwin,  Chief,  U.  S.  Weather 
Bureau;  E.  A.  Beals,  Weather  Bureau,  San  Francisco;  T.  S.  H.  Shearmann, 
Chief  Weather  Bureau,  Vancouver. 

NOON 

Lunch  with  the  Filipino  Community  at  the  Pan-Pacific  Club. 

AFTERNOON 
2:00  P.  M.    Visit  to  the  sugar  plantations. 

EVENING 

Rest  and  recreation.    Motion  pictures  of  Pacific  countries. 

WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  13,  1924 

MORNING 

9:00  A.  M.  Conference  called  to  order  in  the  Throne  Room  of  the  Iolani 
Palace. 

Discussion  on  the  formation  of  a  Pan-Pacific  Bar  Association  that  will 
be  of  service  in  guiding  those  seeking  to  secure  international  agreements  for 
the  conservation,  protection  and  propagation  of  food  and  fish  in  the  Pacific 
area;  in  securing  uniform  regulations  in  the  matter  of  plant  and  animal  quar- 
antine, as  well  as  in  assisting  with  advice  in  securing  of  other  international 
agreements  in  the  Pacific  area  that  will  advance  the  common  interests  of  that 
region. 

It  is  expected  that  in  this  discussion  such  authorities  will  be  heard  from 
as:  Sir  Joseph  H.  Carruthers,  Vice  President  Ex.  Council,  N.  S.  W. ;  Hon. 
R.  Masujima,  former  President  of  the  Japan  Bar  Association ;  Hon.  Sanford  B. 
Dole,  ex-president  Republic  of  Hawaii  and  U.  S.  Justice;  F.  G.  T.  Lucas, 
President,  Bar  Association,  British  Columbia;  Prof.  Howard  Noble,  Reed  Col- 
lege, Oregon;  Dr.  John  Candon,  Dean,  School  of  Law,  University  of  Wash- 
ington; W.  H.  H.  Piatt,  Chairman,  American  Bar  Association;  Ken  Harada, 
League  of  Nations. 

NOON 

Luncheon  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  leaders. 

AFTERNOON 
Final  group  sessions  on  resolutions,  permanent  organization, 

EVENING 

Guests  of  the  Hawaiian  Community.    Informal  dress. 


2:00  P.  M. 


etc. 


6:00  P.  M. 
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THURSDAY,  AUGUST  14,  1924 

MORNING 

9:00  A.  M.  Conference  called  to  order  in  the  Throne  Room  of  Iolani 
Palace. 

The  presentation  of  resolutions. 
Discussion. 

NOON 

Lunch  at  Pan-Pacific  Club. 

AFTERNOON 

2:00  P.  M.  At  the  Iolani  Palace,  general  conference  gathering  to  adopt 
resolutions  and  conclude  the  work  of  the  Conference. 

EVENING 

6:30  P.  M.  At  the  Pan-Pacific  Club,  guests  of  Governor  Farrington  and 
the  Pan-Pacific  Union  at  farewell  banquet. 


Local  Committee  in  Hawaii  on  the  Pan-Pacific  Food 
Conservation  Conference 

H.  P.  Agee,  Director  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Experiment  Station,  Chairman. 
Professor  D.  L.  Crawford  of  the  University  of  Hawaii,  Secretary. 
George  P.  Cooke,  Conservationist. 

E.  M.  Ehrhorn,  Plant  Inspector. 
W.  M.  Giffard,  Entomologist. 

D.  T.  Fullaway,  United  States  Government  Entomologist. 
C.  S.  Judd,  Superintendent  of  Forestry. 
Dr.  C.  H.  Edmondson,  Fisheries. 

F.  G.  Krauss,  Agriculturist. 
O.  H.  Swezey,  Entomologist. 

J.  M.  Westgate,  Agronomist,  United  States  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

G.  P.  Wilder,  Horticulturalist. 
Fred  Muir,  Entomologist. 

A.  O.  Burkland,  Topographer. 
Dr.  H.  L.  Lyon,  Plant  Pathologist. 
Thomas  A.  Blair,  Meteorologist. 

Samuel  T.  Hill,  Food  Distribution  and  Transportation. 
Judges  Walter  F.  Frear  and  S.  C.  Huber,  International  Law. 

Conferences  Called  by  the  Pan-Pacific  Union 

First  Pan-Pacific  Scientific  Conference, 
Honolulu,  August  2-20,  1920. 
First  Pan-Pacific  Press  Conference, 
Honolulu,  October  21,  1921. 
First  Pan-Pacific  Educational  Conference, 

Honolulu,  August  11-24,  1921. 
First  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference, 
Honolulu,  October  25-November  7,  1922. 
First  Pan-Pacific  Food  Conservation  Conference 
Honolulu,  July  31-August  14,  1924. 
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Tentative  Topics  to  be  Discussed  at  the  First 
Pan-Pacific  Food  Conservation  Conference, 
Honolulu,  July  31  to  August  14, 1924 


Out  of  the  mass  of  suggestions  sent  by  tentative  delegates  from  practically 
every  country  of  the  Pacific,  a  number  of  chief  topics  in  each  section  have  been 
selected  by  the  local  committee  in  Hawaii  as  those  most  likely  to  be  taken  up 
for  official  discussion  at  the  Conference. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  authority  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  ceases 
once  the  delegates  are  assembled  and  the  conference  is  turned  over  to  them.  The 
Union  brings  the  delegates  together  and  submits  a  program  gathered  from 
them  by  correspondence.    They  are  the  final  arbitors. 

Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  Chairman  of  the  Conference,  with  a  number  of  leaders 
from  several  Pacific  countries,  expect  to  arrive  on  the  ground  in  Honolulu  a 
week  or  more  before  the  convening  of  the  Conference  for  general  discussion 
and  agreement  on  a  final  agendum  and  scope  of  program  to  be  presented  at 
the  opening  of  the  Conference  for  official  adoption. 


The  following  tentative  agendum  has  been  prepared  by  Judge  Sf  C.  Huber 
and  Judge  Walter  F.  Frear;  Dr.  R.  Masujima  of  Tokyo  has  accepted  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Section  on  International  Law  and  will  welcome  further  sug- 
gestions : 

1.  The  World  Court  as  a  means  of  advancing  international  law. 

2.  The  relation  of  the  Bar  to  international  problems. 

3.  The  need  and  practicability  of  international  co-operation. 
Through : 

1.  International  law. 

2.  International  agreements. 

3.  Uniform  national  or  local  statutes  and  regulations. 

In  (a)  securing  the  protection,  promoting  the  increase  and  regulating  the 
utilization  of  food,  fur  and  other  value-producing  animals  on  the  high  seas. 

(b)  Acquiring  and  disseminating  knowledge,  and  providing  protection 
against  the  spread  from  country  to  country,  of  plant  and  animal  pests  and 
diseases. 

(c)  Acquiring  and  disseminating  knowledge  of  conditions  and  methods 
of  diversifying  and  increasing  plant  and  animal  products  in  the  various  countries. 


The  following  tentative  agendum  has  been  submitted  by  Dr.  Barton  Ever- 
man,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Conservation  of  Marine  Life  of  the 
Pacific,  of  the  Pacific  Division  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science. 

1.  The  need  of  investigation  of  the  life  history  of  various  important  food 
fishes  and  of  marine  mammals,  as  sea  lions,  sea  otters,  walruses,  whales,  etc., 
including  the  present  condition  of  the  remnants  of  the  various  fur-seal  herds 
of  the  Southern  hemisphere.  Investigations,  such  as  many  of  these,  require 
long  and  far-reaching  researches  and  field  study.  Some  of  the  things  to  be 
determined  are  the  time  and  place  of  spawning,  habits  and  food  of  the  young, 
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the  range  and  distribution  of  the  adults,  their  food,  enemies,  and  relative  value 
as  food  or  other  useful  products. 

2.  Investigations  to  determine  the  quantity  and  distribution  of  plankton 
in  different  parts  of  the  ocean  and  its  relation  to  the  fisheries. 

3.  Depletion  of  the  fisheries,  whether  due  to  over-fishing,  natural  enemies, 
unwise  laws,  regulations  or  methods,  or  other  causes. 

4.  The  relation  of  oil  and  other  pollution  upon  the  aquatic  life  of  the  sea 
and  upon  sea  birds. 

5.  How  the  biological  stations  in  countries  bordering  upon  the  Pacific 
can  be  of  service  in  the  study  of  the  fishery  problems  of  the  Pacific. 

6.  Rational  protective  measures  which  countries  bordering  on  the  Pacific 
may  properly  impose  for  the  protection  of  marine  species. 

7.  The  necessity  for  international  co-operation  for  the  protection,  proper 
utilization  and  conservation  of  the  natural  aquatic  resources  of  the  Pacific. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL  SECTION 

The  following  agendum  was  prepared  by  Frederick  Muir,  Entomologist 
and  approved  by  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard: 

1.  Quarantine,  especially  within  the  Pacific,  and  a  mutual  understanding 
for  such. 

2.  Arrangements  for  distributing  information  as  to  pests  in  the  various 
countries  around  the  Pacific  which  have  commercial  intercourse  with  one  another. 

3.  Building  up  a  better  knowledge  of  the  insect  faunas  of  the  Pacific 
region,  especially  insects  affecting  economic  plants  and  animals. 

4.  The  relationship  of  systematic  work  and  scientific  research  to  applied 
entomology. 

5.  Pests  attacking  growing  crops,  and  means  of  control. 

6.  Pests  attacking  stored  products,  and  means  of  control. 

7.  Insects  in  relation  to  health  of  man  as  a  factor  in  food  production. 

8.  Co-operation  in  the  use  of  parasites  for  insect  control. 

9.  Distribution  of  knowledge  of  plant  varieties  resistant  to  insect  pests  in 
Pacific  regions. 

10.  The  possibility  of  an  entomological  "clearing  house,"  through  which 
workers  around  the  Pacific  can  exchange  information  and  ideas. 

PLANT  PATHOLOGY  SECTION 

The  program  will  be  based  on  the  following  outline  proposed  by  a  committee 
of  plant  pathologists  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

ORGANIZATION  FOR  RESEARCH  IN  PLANT  PATHOLOGY 

Promotion  of  research  in  Pacific  countries. 

Measures  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  research. 

The  affiliation  of  scientific  workers  with  existing  societies. 

The  organization  of  new  societies. 

The  publication  of  research  findings. 

RELATION  OF  PLANT  PATHOLOGY  TO  QUARANTINE 
The  biological  basis  of  plant  quarantine. 
Methods  of  preventing  the  spread  of  plant  diseases. 

RELATION  OF  PLANT  PATHOLOGY  TO  CROP  IMPROVEMENT 
The  development  of  disease  resistant  varieties  of  important  fruit  crops. 
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The  adjustment  of  crop  rotation  and  cultural  practice?  to  the  needs  of  plant 
disease  control. 

PLANT  AND  ANIMAL  QUARANTINE  SECTION 

This  subject  will  be  discussed  at  joint  meetings  of  various  sections,  such 
as  Plant  Pathology,  Entomology,  Food  Transportation,  Animal  Industry  and 
International  Agreements. 

CROP  PRODUCTION  AND  IMPROVEMENT  SECTION 

The  program  of  this  section  will  be  based  on  the  following  outline  sug- 
gested by  C.  V.  Piper,  Agrostologist,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture: 

1.  Climate  in  Relation  to  Agriculture. 

2.  Soils,  Classification,  Conservation. 

3.  Fertilizers. 

4.  Agricultural  Geography,  Soils,  Crops,  Livestock. 

5.  Irrigation  and  Drainage. 

6.  Farm  and  Plantation  Management. 

7.  Crops  and  Crop  Improvement. 

8.  Manufactured  Crop  Products. 

9.  Pastures  and  Pasturage. 

10.  Marketing. 

11.  Forestry. 

12.  Agricultural  Research. 

13.  Agricultural  Co-operation. 

14.  Agricultural  Education. 

ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY  SECTION 

The  following  tentative  agendum  for  the  Animal  Husbandry  Section  has 
been  suggested  by  Mr.  L.  J.  Cole,  Chief,  Animal  Husbandry  Division,  U.  S.  A. : 

(/)  Live  stock  production;  (2)  Uses  of  animal  husbandry  production;  (3) 
Diseases  and  parasites;  (4)  Transportation  and  marketing. 

METEOROLOGY  AND  CLIMATOLOGY  SECTION 

Agenda  suggested  for  discussion  at  the  Meteorological  and  Climatological 
sections,  submitted  by  Thomas  A.  Blair,  Director  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau, 
Honolulu : 

1.  Meteorological  "Centers  of  Action"  in  the  North  Pacific: 

(a)  Causes  of  their  variation  in  position  and  intensity. 

(b)  Effects  of  their  variation  in  position  and  intensity. 

2.  Relations  between  Climate,  Weather  and  Crops. 

3.  Improvement  and  extension  of  marine  weather  records  by  ships. 

4.  Ocean  currents  and  surface  water  temperatures. 

5.  Tropical  cyclones  in  Australia,  the  Philippines,  and  the  South  Pacific 
and  Indian  Oceans,  their  origin,  tracks,  frequency,  monthly  distribution  and 
rate  of  progress. 

FORESTRY  SECTION 

Agenda  suggested  for  discussion  at  the  Forestry  section,  submitted  by 
C.  S.  Judd,  Superintendent  of  Forestry,  Honolulu,  T.  H. : 
1.    Forestry  related  to  crop  production  by: 
a.    Conserving  the  water  supply. 

fc.    Preventing  erosion  and  the  washing  of  soil  from  agricultural  lands. 
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c.  Providing  protection  to  crops  in  the  form  of  windbreaks. 

d.  Production  of  wood  material. 
2.    Protection  of  forests. 


TOPOGRAPHY  AND  HYDROGRAPHY  SECTION 


The  program  of  this  section  will  be  based  on  the  following  outline  sub- 
mitted by  C.  H.  Birdseye,  Chief  Topographic  Engineer,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  : 

1.  Study  of  existing  topographic  maps  of  the  Pacific  region. 

a.  Preparation  of  index  maps  showing  the  areas  covered  by  topo- 
graphic maps. 

b.  Classification  as  regards  accuracy  and  completeness  of  data. 

2.  Co-ordination  of  mapping  activities  of  various  countries. 

a.  Recommendations  for  uniform  scales. 

b.  Recommendations  for  adequate  land  classification  symbols. 

3.  Adoption  of  well-balanced  mapping  program,  including  provision  for 
financing  same. 

4.  Distribution  of  maps,  including  discussion  of  publicity  work  necessary 
to  make  their  existence  known  to  the  farmer  and  to  teach  him  how  to  use  them. 

On  Hydrography  Captain  F.  S.  Bassett  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  suggests: 

1.  Since  the  natural  resources  of  the  world  can  not  be  discovered  and 
utilized  without  maps,  a  description  is  to  be  given  of  the  publications  of  the 
Hydrographic  Office  in  relation  to  the  Pacific  basin  and  its  borders,  as  a  basis 
for  oceanographical  investigations  essential  for  scientific  exploration  and  research, 
notably  in  Biology,  Botany,  Geology  and  Meteorology,  and  as  an  important 
economy  of  transportation  in  enabling  vessels  to  save  time  and  fuel  in  navigation. 

2.  The  place  of  Marine  Hydrography  in  supporting  these  fundamental 
human  interests  in  the  sea,  which  consist  in  food  supply  and  in  transportation 
and  communication. 

3.  Co-operation  among  the  nations  bordering  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  through 
their  several  agencies  concerned  in  surveying  and  charting  the  sea,  toward  the 
collection,  compilation  and  publication  of  data  relating  to  the  topography  of  the 
bottom,  and  the  temperature,  salinity,  acidity,  currents  and  other  physical  and 
chemical  properties  of  the  waters  of  this  ocean,  fundamental  to  biological  inves- 
tigation and  the  improvement  and  conservation  of  the  fisheries. 

TRANSPORTATION  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FOOD  SECTION 

Agenda  suggested  for  discussion  at  the  Food  Distribution  and  Transpor- 
tation Section,  submitted  by  Mr.  Samuel  T.  Hill,  Oahu  Ice  and  Cold  Storage 
Company : 

1.  Food  production  of  Pacific  area: 

a.  Compilation  of  data  and  classification  on  present  production. 

b.  Investigation  of  possible  new  food  production. 

2.  Distribution. 

a.  Summary  of  present  facilities. 

b.  Study  and  recommendation  for  additional  facilities. 

3.  Refrigeration. 

a.  Refrigeration  plants. 

b.  Storage  at  ports. 

c.  Reserve  depot  for  exchange  of  commodities. 
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4.  Transportation. 

a.  International  problems. 

b.  Co-ordination  of  transportation  facilities. 

c.  Study  of  and  recommendations  for  adjustment  of  refrigeration 


A  program  will  be  based  on  the  following  outline : 

1.  Sugar  cane  insect  pests  and  their  control. 

2.  Rodent  pests  of  the  sugar  plantation  and  their  control. 

3.  Sugar  cane  diseases  and  their  control. 

4.  Improvement  of  sugar  cane. 

5.  Sugar  cane  field  practices. 

6.  Development  and  conservation  of  water  resources  for  sugar  production. 

7.  Manufacture  of  raw  sugar. 


Three  or  four  men  of  wealth  in  Minneapolis  have  contributed  some  seven 
thousand  dollars,  to  be  used  in  sending  several  scientists  from  the  University 
of  Minnesota  to  the  Pan-Pacific  Food  Conservation  Conference.  They  will 
remain  in  Hawaii  for  two  or  more  months,  making  a  biological  survey  along 
the  shores  of  the  islands,  especially  of  the  algae  and  food  of  fish.  This  is  pre- 
liminary to  a  Pacific-wide  survey,  in  which  the  universities  and  other  institu- 
tions of  the  Pacific  are  invited  to  co-operate,  so  that  the  name  Minnesota  expedi- 
tion will  be  dropped  for  that  of  Pan-Pacific  Fish  Survey.  The  Pan-Pacific 
Union  has  been  asked  to  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  getting  the  workers  together. 
Certain  funds  have  been  assured,  and  several  scientific  bodies  have  already 
indicated  a  desire  to  undertake  research  work  along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 
These  plans  will  be  correlated  and  the  work  outlined  on  a  huge  scale.  The 
workers  expect  to  conduct  their  own  research,  not  under  the  direction  of  any 
one  institution,  but  co-operating  among  themselves. 

Credit  is  due  the  University  of  Minnesota  for  forming  the  nucleus  of  this 
splendid  project.  To  the  honor  of  the  university,  it  is  the  first  to  put  its 
section  into  operation. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  will  provide  glass-bottomed  boats  and  camping 
equipment  for  those  who  wish  to  participate  in  the  Hawaiian  Survey. 

The  leaders  of  the  Minnesota  expedition  are:  Dr.  Josephine  Tilden,  pro- 
fessor of  Botany;  Dr.  W.  A.  Riley,  chief  divisions  of  Entomology  and  Eco- 
nomic Zoology;  Dr.  Henry  A.  Erikson,  chairman,  Department  of  Physics; 
Dr.  R.  A.  Gortner,  professor  of  Agriculture  and  Biochemistry;  Dr.  Rodney 
B.  Harvey,  associate  professor  of  Plant  Physiology;  Dr.  Shirley  P.  Miller, 
instructor  of  Anatomy,  all  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Others  wishing  to  participate  in  the  survey  of  the  Hawaiian  reefs  and 
waters,  or  to  co-operate  in  making  other  surveys,  are  requested  to  communicate 
with  the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  which  will  transmit  any  suggestions. 
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Professor  Leebrick,  Vice-President  of  the 
Honolulu  Pan-Pacific  Club,  Invited  to 
Visit  Japan 


Viscount  Shihuzawa  and  the  America- Japan  Relations  Society  have  invited 
Prof.  K.  C.  Leebrick  to  visit  Japan.  He  sailed  on  the  Korea  Maru  from  Hono- 
lulu in  May  and  will  visit  the  entire  Orient. 

Professor  Leebrick  will  urge  participation  in  the  Pan-Pacific  Food  Con- 
servation Conference  as  well  as  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Pan-Pacific  Conference. 

The  day  before  his  departure  Professor  Leebrick  was  the  guest  of  the 
twelve  leading  Americans  and  the  twelve  Japanese  who  meet  weekly  in  the 
Pan-Pacific  clubrooms  for  better  understanding  and  co-operation  between  the 
races. 

The  Governor  of  Hawaii,  Hon.  Wallace  R.  Farrington,  was  one  of  the 
twelve  Americans,  and  those  present  were:  Dr.  Dean,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii;  Alexander  Hume  Ford,  director  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union; 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Frear,  ex-Governor  of  Hawaii;  Hon.  Sanford  B.  Dole,  ex- 
President  of  the  Hawaiian  republic;  Judge  S.  C.  Huber,  Frank  C.  Atherton, 
Rev.  W.  D.  Westerveldt,  Rev.  A.  W.  Palmer,  Rev.  H.  B.  Schwartz,  Richard 
Simon  (delegate  to  Conference),  Rev.  Herman  F.  Schwartz,  president  Pacific 
School  of  Religion;  Hon.  K.  Yamasaki,  Consul-General  for  Japan;  H.  I.  Kura- 
saki,  Dr.  T.  Harada,  University  of  Hawaii;  Y.  Yasumori,  B.  M.  Matsuzawa, 
W.  C.  Tsukiyama,  C.  N.  Kurokawa,  president  Shinko  Club;  Vice  Consul  Naito, 
U.  Okumura,  S.  Maruyama  and  T.  Onodero,  secretary  Japanese  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 


Postponement  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Conference  to  July,  1925 


It  has  been  decided  to  postpone  the  holding  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Conference  until  July,  1925. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  suggested  this  Conference  and  interested  the  secre- 
taries in  each  Pacific  land,  but  not  being  a  religious  organization,  the  Union  felt 
that  this  was  a  Conference  that  should  be  conducted  by  recognized  Christian 
leaders. 

Several  of  the  men  of  the  Pacific  who  are  leaders  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work 
will  attend  the  Pan-Pacific  Food  Conservation  Conference  this  summer.  Among 
these  are  Hon.  George  Fowlds,  former  Minister  of  Education  for  New  Zealand, 
and  Mr.  George  Fitch,  born  in  China  and  secretary  of  the  Chinese  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
in  Shanghai. 

The  Honolulu  Y.  M.  C.  A.  workers  will  have  an  opportunity  to  confer 
with  these  gentlemen. 
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States  or  of  any  other  Pacific  Government,  but  having  their  good-will  in  bringing 
about  friendly  and  unofficial  gatherings  of  the  leaders  from  the  peoples  of 
Pacific  lands  in  different  lines  of  thought  and  action  that  there  may  grow 
throughout  the  Pacific  area  better  understanding  with  real  cooperation  for  the 
advancement  of  the  interests  of  all  Pacific  peoples. 

The  invitations  to  participate  in  the  Pan-Pacific  Conferences  are  forwarded 
through  Federal  or  other  channels,  and  Government  appropriations  are  some- 
times made  to  aid  these,  but  the  Conferences  are  held  entirely  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Union  and  not  under  those  of  any  government.  An  entire  freedom  of 
discussion  exists  that  would  be  difficult  to  secure  at  an  official  conference  or  at 
one  called  in  an  official  manner.  Affiliated  or  working  with  the  Union  are  Edu- 
cational and  Scientific  bodies,  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  kindred  bodies,  striv- 
ing for  the  advancement  of  Pacific  Communities,  and  for  a  greater  cooperation 
among  and  between  the  people  of  all  races  in  Pacific  lands.  Its  central  office  is 
in  Honolulu  at  the  ocean  crossroads. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  is  incorporated  with  an  International  Board  of 
Trustees,  representing  the  different  races  of  the  Pacific. 

The  following  are  the  main  objects  set  forth  in  the  charter  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union: 

1.  To  call  in  conference  delegates  from  all  Pacific  peoples  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  and  furthering  the  interests  common  to  Pacific  nations. 

2.  To  maintain  in  Hawaii  and  other  Pacific  lands  bureaus  of  information 
and  education  concerning  matters  of  interest  to  the  people  of  the  Pacific,  and  to 
disseminate  to  the  world  information  of  every  kind  of  progress  and  opportunity 
in  Pacific  lands,  and  to  promote  the  comfort  and  interests  of  all  visitors. 

3.  To  aid  and  assist  those  in  all  Pacific  communities  to  better  understand 
each  other,  and  to  work  together  for  the  furtherance  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
land  of  their  adoption,  and,  through  them,  to  spread  abroad  about  the  Pacific 
the  friendly  spirit  of  inter-racial  cooperation. 

4.  To  assist  and  to  aid  the  different  races  in  lands  of  the  Pacific  to  co- 
operate in  local  fairs,  to  raise  produce,  and  to  create  home  manufactured  goods. 

5.  To  own  real  estate,  erect  buildings  needed  for  housing  exhibits,  pro- 
vided and  maintained  by  the  respective  local  committees. 

6.  To  maintain  a  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Museum,  and  Art  Gallery. 

7.  To  create  dioramas,  gather  exhibits,  books  and  other  Pan-Pacific  material 
of  educational  or  instructive  value. 

8.  To  promote  and  conduct  a  Pan-Pacific  Exposition  of  the  handicrafts  of 
the  Pacific  peoples,  of  their  works  of  art,  and  scenic  dioramas  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful bits  of  Pacific  lands,  or  illustrating  great  Pacific  industries. 

9.  To  establish  and  maintain  a  permanent  college  and  "clearing  house"  of 
information  (printed  and  otherwise)  concerning  the  lands,  commerce,  peoples, 
and  trade  opportunities  in  countries  of  the  Pacific,  creating  libraries  of  commer- 
cial knowledge,  and  training  men  in  this  commercial  knowledge  of  Pacific  lands. 

10.  To  secure  the  cooperation  and  support  of  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments, chambers  of  commerce,  city  governments,  and  of  individuals. 

11.  To  enlist  for  this  work  of  publicity  in  behalf  of  Alaska,  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines,  Federal  aid  and  financial  support,  as  well  as 
similar  cooperation  and  support  from  all  Pacific  governments. 

12.  To  bring  all  nations  and  peoples  about  the  Pacific  Ocean  into  closer 
friendly  and  commercial  contact  and  relationship. 
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Delegates  to  the  Pan-Pacific  Food  Conserva- 
tion Conference,  Honolulu,  July  31 
to  Aug.  14, 1924 


ABOUT  one  hundred  selected  scien- 
tists and  others  interested  in  food 
conservation  have  accepted  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  to  attend 
the  first  Pan-Pacific  Food  Conservation 
Conference  to  be  held  in  Honolulu  from 
July  31  to  August  14. 

The  following,  while  not  a  complete 
list,  gives  the  names  of  those  who  have 
accepted  invitations  to  date: 

United  States 

Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  Chairman,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Bureau  of  Entomology. 

Dr.  C.  L.  Marlatt,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Federal  Horticultural  Board. 

H.  M.  Gore,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Washington. 

Col.  E.  Lester  Jones,  Washington, 
D.  C,  Director  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Allen,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Director  Plant  Quarantine  Service. 

Dr.  Josephine  Tilden,  Secretary  Min- 
nesota Pacific  Expedition,  University  of 
Minnesota. 

Dr.  William  A.  Riley,  Entomologist, 
Leader  of  the  Minnesota  Pacific  Expe- 
dition. Delegate  appointed  by  Governor 
of  Minnesota. 

Dr.  Henry  A.  Erikson,  Physicist, 
Minnesota  Pacific  Expedition.  Delegate 
appointed  by  Governor  of  Minnesota. 

Dr.  Shirley  P.  Miller,  Anatomy,  Min- 
nesota Pacific  Expedition. 

Dr.  Royal  N.  Chapman,  Animal  Bi- 
ology, University  of  Minnesota. 

Miss  Louise  Anderson,  Algology,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  observer  delegate. 

John  Anderson,  Scientific  Motion  Pic- 
tures, observer  delegate. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Harris,  Botany,  University 
of  Minnesota. 


Dr.  Ross  A.  Gortner,  Biochemistry, 
University  of  Minnesota. 

Dr.  A.  Maris  Boggs,  Washington,  D. 
C,  Bureau  of  Commercial  Economics. 

W.  H.  H.  Piatt,  Chairman  American 
Bar  Association,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Prof.  T.  D.  A.  Cockerell,  Department 
of  Biology,  University  of  Colorado. 

Dr.  T.  C.  Frye,  Department  of  Biol- 
ogy, University  of  Washington. 

Prof.  R.  R.  Reppert,  Entomologist, 
College  Station,  Texas. 

Prof.  L.  E.  Griffin,  Department  of 
Biology,  Reed  College,  Portland. 

Dr.  John  Condon,  Dean  School  of 
Law,  University  of  Washington. 

Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan^  Stanford 
University. 

Dr.  Barton  Warren  Evermann,  B.  S., 
M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.D.,  Director  Museum 
of  California  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
Director  of  *  the  Steinhart  Aquarium, 
San  Francisco. 

E.  A.  Beals,  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau, 
San  Francisco. 

Prof.  Vaughan  MacCaughey,  Botan- 
ist, Phelan  Building,  San  Francisco. 

Prof.  Carl  L.  Alsberg,  Food  Research 
Institute,  Stanford  University. 

C.  B.  Lastreto  (Coffee),  Lastreto  & 
Co.,  260  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Prof.  Frederick  C.  Newcombe,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Pollock,  University  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Dr.  C.  S.  Hudson  (Chemist),  Bureau 
of  Standards,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Setchell,  University  of 
California. 

Eric  Jordan,  Biologist,  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. 

Albert  Burkland,  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey. 
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L.  R.  Jones,  Plant  Pathologist,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin. 

E.  W.  Brandes,  Pathologist  in  charge 
Sugar  Plantation  Investigation,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Henry  O'Malley,  Chief  of  Fisheries 
Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C. 

F.  D.  Fromme,  U.  S.  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Blacksburg,  Va., 
President  American  Phytopathological 
Society. 

B.  F.  Hulse,  Dehydrization,  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Los  Angeles. 

Alonzo  P.  Taylor,  Stanford  University. 

Henry  Chandler,  Los  Angeles  Steam- 
ship Company. 

Admiral  John  D.  McDonald,  Hy- 
drographic  Department  of  U.  S.  Navy. 

F.  P.  Kendall,  Fisheries,  American 
Can  Company,  Portland,  representing 
State  of  Oregon. 

W.  P.  Turtle,  Agriculturist,  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas. 

Halleck  A.  Butts,  Acting  Commer- 
cial Attache,  Tokyo. 

Dr.  A.  A.  Noyes,  Research  Profes- 
sor of  Chemistry,  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Southern  California. 

Lieutenant  Francis  A.  Hegenberger, 
Air  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  Aerial 
Transportation. 

Australia 

Sir  Joseph  H.  Carruthers,  LL.D., 
K.C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  Leader  of  Legislative 
Council,  New  South  Wales. 

Dr.  David  Stead,  former  Chief  of 
Department  of  Fisheries,  New  South 
Wales. 

David  Hunter,  New  South  Wales 
Chamber  of  Agriculture. 

Dr.  Douglas  G.  Carruthers,  formerly 
on  staff  of  Sydney  Hospital. 

D.  S.  North,  Plant  Pathologist,  Colo- 
nial Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Sydney. 

H.  F.  Barnett,  Colonial  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Co.,  Sydney. 

Canada 

T.  S.  H.  Shearman,  Chief  Weather 
Bureau,  Postoffice  Bldg.,  Vancouver. 
F.  G.  T.  Lucas,  President  British 


Columbia  Bar  Association,  Vancouver. 
R.  J.  Cromie,  Editor  "Vancouver  Sun." 
China 

Dr.  Wu  Lien  Teh,  Director  Manchur- 
ian  Plague  Prevention  Service,  Harbin. 

Dr.  C.  Ping,  National  Southeastern 
University,  Nanking. 

Prof.  S.  F.  Light,  Amoy  University, 
Amoy,  China. 

Dr.  D.  Y.  Lin,  Director  Bureau  of 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  Tsingtao, 
China. 

Dr.  C.  O.  Levine,  head  of  Department 
of  Animal  Husbandry,  College  of  Agri- 
culture, Canton  Christian  College. 

Dr.  Lo  Kao,  Peking  Observatory. 

Prof.  Cheung  Cheuk  Kwan,  Canton 
Christian  College. 

William  E.  Hoffman,  Head  of  Bi- 
ology Department,  Canton  Christian 
College. 

Dr.  P.  W.  Kuo,  President  National 
Southeastern  University,  Nanking. 

H.  L.  Chung,  Agriculturalist. 

Lin  Sun,  Canton  Government. 

Koliang  Yih,  Consul  General,  San 
Francisco. 

Japan 

.  Dr.  R.  Masujima,  ex-President  Japan 
Bar  Association,  Tokyo. 

Dr.  Kintaro  Oshima,  Director  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Government  Re- 
search Institute,  Formosa. 

Dr.  Migaku  Ishida,  Chief  Shinka 
Sugar  Experiment  Station,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Government  Research 
Institute,  Formosa. 

T.  Takahashi,  Professor,  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  Gifu. 

Dr.  K.  Kishinouye,  Bureau  of  Fisher- 
ies, Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce,  and  Professor  of  Imperial 
University  of  Tokyo. 

E.  Mitsui,  Agricultural  Expert  of  the 
Bureau  of  Industries,  Government  of 
Chosen  (Korea). 

Ken  Harada,  League  of  Nations, 
Geneva. 

Y.  Kutsunai,  Agriculturist. 

T.  Miyoshi,  Sugar  Expert,  observer. 
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Samoa 

Hugh  C.  Tennent. 

Fiji 

Mr.  H.  F.  Clarke  (in  charge  of  field 
experiment  work  in  sugar). 

Java 

M.  Marechal,  Agronomist. 

Dr.  P.  J.  S.  Cramer,  Director  General 
Experiment  Station,  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, Buitenzorg. 

D.  H.  lmmink,  Forestry  Service. 

Indo-China 

Mr.  Damiens,  Chief  Administrator  of 
the  Colonies. 

Mr.  Yves  Henry,  General  Inspector 
of  Agriculture. 

De.  St.  Felix,  Chief  of  Cabinet  of  the 
Governor-General. 

Krempf,  Director  of  the  Scientific  In- 
stitute and  Fisheries  Bureau. 

Guibier,  Chief  of  the  Forestry  De- 
partment. 

Le  Louet,  Chief  of  Plant  and  Animal 
Quarantine  Service. 

Viscount  G.  de  la  Jarrie,  Bureau  of 
French  Colonial  Information,  New  York 
City. 

Latin-America 

Richard  Simon,  Chilean  Nitrate  Com- 
mittee, Valparaiso. 

Bernhard  Glatlie,  Chief  Engineering 
Dept.,  Cuban-American  Sugar  Company, 
Havana. 

Mario  Calvino,  Director  Cuban  Ex- 
periment Station,  San  Manuel,  Oriente, 
Cuba. 

Norman  Kay,  Chief  Engineer  Central 
Aguirre  Sugar  Co.,  Porto  Rico. 

R.  H.  Van  Zwaluwenburg,  Sugar  Ex- 
pert, Mexico. 

E.  E.  Hartman,  Petree  &  Dorr  Engi- 
neers, Inc.,  67  Wall  St.,  New  York,  and 
Havana. 

Robert  Catton,  for  West  India  Com- 
mittee, London. 

Juan  J.  Ruis,  San  Francisco,  Consul 
from  Nicaragua. 

Malay 

C.  F.  Green,  Director  of  Fisheries, 
Singapore  and  Federated  Malay  States. 


New  Zealand 

Sir  Edwin  Mitchelson,  M.L.C,  Auck- 
land Institute  and  Museum. 

Hon.  Mark  Cohen,  M.L.C,  Dunedin. 

Hon.  G.  M.  Thomson,  Minister  of 
Fisheries. 

Bernard  C.  Aston,  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

Hon.  George  Fowlds,  Auckland  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  former  Minister  of 
Education. 

R.  J.  Aekins,  Communications. 

T.  Vickery,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Invercargill,  International  Law. 

D.  Miller,  Entomologist,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Wellington. 

Derek  C.  Perry,  Observer  Delegate, 
Animal  Industry. 

Philippines 

Heraclio  R.  Montalban,  Bureau  of 
Science,  Manila. 

Dr.  E.  D.  Merrill,  former  Director 
Bureau  of  Science. 

Mr.  George  Fairchild,  Manila,  Philip- 
pine Sugar  Association. 

H.  Atherton  Lee,  Plant  Pathologist, 
Bureau  of  Science. 

Robert  L.  Pendleton,  Professor  of 
Soil  Technology,  Agricultural  College, 
Los  Banos. 

Theodore  C.  Zschokke,  Forestry. 

C.  Ligot,  Agriculturist. 

Russia-Siberia 

Dr.  V.  N.  Onissimenko,  Animal  Hus- 
bandry, Siberia. 

Siam 

Dr.  Hugh  M.  Smith,  Chief  Bureau  of 
Fisheries,  Bangkok. 

Hawaii 

Delegates — Hon.  San  ford  B.  Dole,  C. 
H.  Edmondson,  Otto  Swezey,  Harold  L. 
Lyon,  E.  M.  Ehrhorn,  Dr.  P.  H.  Brown- 
ing, L.  A.  Henke,  F.  G.  Krauss,  J.  M. 
Westgate,  C.  F.  Judd,  R.  E.  Doty  and 
H.  P.  Agee. 

Alternates— J.  A.  Verret,  W.  T.  Pope, 
Gerrit  P.  Wilder,  W.  P.  Alexander,  W. 
R.  McAllep,  Guy  R.  Stewart,  C.  E. 
Pemberton,  H.  L.  Denison,  Samuel  T. 
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Hill,  Stanley  Goode,  D.  L.  Crawford 
and  H.  F.  Willard. 

Several  Latin-American  countries  are 
appointing  their  local  Consuls  as  official 
observers : 

A.  D.  Castro,  Consul  in  Honolulu  for 
Peru. 

Acting  Portuguese  Consul  for  Macao, 
Portuguese  China. 

Invited  as  official  observers  from 
Hawaii :  W.  H.  Duker,  L.  Thornton, 
Lyman,  C.  F.  Eckart,  John  Midkiff,  J.  S. 
B.  Pratt,  Ray  Allen,  W.  L.  S.  Williams, 
William  Searby,  Horace  Johnson,  S.  S. 
Peck,  A.  G.  Budge  and  J.  N.  S.  Wil- 
liams. 

The  Conference  is  divided  into  the 
following  Sections: 


1.  International  Law. 

2.  Fish  Conservation  and  Protection. 

3.  Economic  Entomology. 

4.  Plant  Pathology. 

5.  Plant  and  Animal  Quarantine. 

6.  Animal  Husbandry. 

7.  Meteorology  and  Climatology. 

8.  Forestry. 

9.  Topography  of  Land  and  Sea. 

10.  Crop  Development  and  Improve- 
ment. 

11.  Food  Transportation  and  Distri- 
bution. 

12.  Sugar  Production. 

The  full  tentative  program  and 
agenda  were  published  in  the  July  Bul- 
letin, 


The  Vancouver  Sun  and  the  Pan-Pacific 

Movement 


MR.  R.  J.  CROMIE,  editor  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  Vancouver  Sun, 
is  expected  as  a  delegate  to  the  coming 
Conference,  and  some  of  his  editorials 
in  the  Vancouver  Sun  shadow  his  inter- 
est in  the  Pan-Pacific  movement. 

"Director  A.  Hume  Ford  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union,  now  in  Vancouver  urging 
British  Columbia  participation  in  the 
coming  conference  at  Honolulu  on  food 
conservation  in  the  Pacific,  is  engaged 
in  a  work  that  will  ultimately  dedicate 
this  section  of  the  world  to  perpetual 
peace. 

"The  Pan-Pacific  Union  has  already 
brought  scientists,  economists  and  busi- 
nessmen of  Pacific  countries  together  in 
groups.  The  non-contentious  issues  of 
Pacific  concern  are  being  worked  out 
along  lines  of  co-operation  rather  than 
of  purely  national  competition. 

"Europe  was  founded  on  war,  con- 
quest and  mutual  hatred.  The  Pan- 
Pacific  Union,  in  promoting  interna- 
tional discussion  and  co-operation  in  re- 
gard to  non-contentious  matters,  is  pav- 
ing the  way  for  a  peaceful  solution  of 


contentious  matters.  The  nations  of  the 
Pacific  are  being  given  a  common  basis 
of  good-will  and  understanding  upon 
which  to  live  out  their  lives  and  work 
out  their  destinies. 

"Mr.  Ford  and  those  associated  with 
him  are  engaged  in  internationalizing 
Pacific  thought.  Canada  should  have 
some  share  in  that  work." 

On  "Peace  Through  Understanding," 
Mr.  Cromie  says:  . 

"The  British  Government  is  arrang- 
ing to  bring  500  French  people  a  year 
to  England  to  learn  the  English  lan- 
guage and  acquaint  themselves  with 
British  customs  and  habits  of  thought. 

"This  is  the  wisest  legislation  of  its 
kind  ever  enacted. 

"Those  500  French  people,  having 
learned  to  really  know  the  English- 
man, will  return  to  France  as  mission- 
aries of  British  ideals  without  having 
lost  anything  of  their  own  Gallic  ideals 

"Interchange  of  population  for  edu- 
cational purposes  is  one  of  the  strong- 
est factors  for  peace  in  the  world. 
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Women  Scientists  at  the  Pan-Pacific  Food 

Conference 


(From  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  May  31) 


rVO  women  at  least,  and  perhaps 
a  third,  will  take  leading  parts  in 
the  transactions  of  the  first  Pan-Pacific 
Food  Conservation  Conference  in  Ho- 
nolulu next  August. 

Dr.  Josephine  E.  Tilden  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  will  head  a  dele- 
gation of  eight  scientists  from  her 
native  state.  They  will  make  a  two 
months'  survey  of  the  fish  food  in 
Hawaiian  waters. 

Dr.  Anita  Maris  Boggs,  dean  of  the 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Economics  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  will  take  charge 
of  the  education  film  work  of  the  con- 
ference. She  will  organize  a  perma- 
nent Pan-Pacific  educational  film  ex- 
change. Dr.  Minnie  Reed  of  Southern 
California,  who  is  a  world  recognized 
authority  on  Hawaiian  algae,  is  ex- 
pected to  attend  the  conference,  and 
perhaps  will  join  the  research  expe- 
dition in  Hawaiian  waters. 

Dr.  Henry  A.  Erickson  is  chairman 
of  the  Minnesota  expedition,  but  Dr. 
Josephine  Tilden  is  its  originator. 
Four  years  ago,  at  the  first  scientific 
conference  called  by  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union,  Dr.  Tilden  sought  to  interest 
others  in  a  survey  of  the  food  of  fish 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Little  actual  as- 
sistance was  given.  Recently,  Dr.  Til- 
den and  her  fellow  scientists,  as  well 
as  other  scientific  organizations,  have 
asked  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  to  act  as 
a  clearing  house  of  effort  toward  a 
Pan-Pacific  fishery  survey  of  the  great 
ocean.  In  this  the  Union  will  gladly 
serve,  but  the  idea  and  organization 
of  this  remarkable  bit  of  scientific 
work  belongs  to  Dr.  Tilden,  and  the 
University  of  Minnesota. 

Three  or  four  men  of  wealth  in 
Minneapolis    have    contributed  some 


$7000,  to  be  used  in  sending  several 
scientists  from  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota to  the  Pan-Pacific  Food  Con- 
servation Conference.  They  will  re- 
main in  Hawaii  for  two  or  more 
months,  making  a  biological  survey 
along  the  shores  of  the  islands,  espe- 
cially of  the  algae  and  food  of  fish. 
This  is  preliminary  to  a  Pacific-wide 
survey,  in  which  the  universities  and 
other  institutions  will  unite  in  carry- 
ing on  a  Pan-Pacific  fish  survey.  The 
Pan-Pacific  Union  has  been  asked  to 
act  as  a  clearing  house  for  getting  the 
workers  together.  Certain  funds  have 
been  assured,  and  several  scientific 
bodies  have  already  indicated  a  de- 
sire to  undertake  research  work  along 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  These  plans 
will  be  correlated  and  the  work  out- 
lined on  a  huge  scale.  The  workers 
expect  to  conduct  their  own  research, 
not  under  the  direction  of  any  one 
institution,  but  co-operating  among 
themselves. 

Credit  is  due  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota for  forming  the  nucleus  of  this 
splendid  project.  To  the  honor  of  the 
university,  it  is  the  first  to  put  its  sec- 
tion into  operation. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  will  provide 
glass-bottomed  boats  and  camping 
equipment  for  those  who  wish  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Hawaiian  survey. 

The  leaders  of  the  Minnesota  expe- 
dition are:  Dr.  Josephine  Tilden,  pro- 
fessor of  botany;  Dr.  W.  A.  Riley, 
chief  divisions  of  entomology  and  eco- 
nomic zoology;  Dr.  Henry  A.  Erik- 
son,  chairman,  department  of  physics; 
Dr.  R.  A.  Gortner,  professor  of  plant 
physiology;  Dr.  Shirley  P.  Miller,  in- 
structor of  anatomy,  all  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota. 
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Others  wishing  to  participate  in  the 
survey  of  the  Hawaiian  reefs  and 
waters,  or  to  co-operate  in  making 
other  surveys,  are  requested  to  com- 
municate with  the  Pan-Pacific  Union, 
which  will  transmit  any  suggestions. 

It  is  expected  that  scientists  from 
every  part  of  the  Pacific  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  study  of  the  habits  of 
fish  will  join  Miss  Tilden  and  her  re- 
search group  in  Hawaii.  Dr.  David 
Stead,  the  fishery  authority  of  Aus- 
tralia and  the  Malay  states,  is  deeply 
interested  in  Miss  Tilden's  work,  as 
is  Dr.  Hugh  M.  Smith,  for  30  years 
head  of  the  U.  S.  Fisheries  Bureau, 
and  now  organizing  the  fishery  de- 
partment for  Siam.  Indo-China,  Japan, 
China  and  other  Pacific  lands  are  send- 


ing their  fishery  experts  to  confer  with 
this  American  woman  scientist  on  her 
plan  for  a  Pacific-wide  study  of  the 
habits  of  our  fish. 

Dr.  Boggs,  dean  of  the  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Economics  in  Washington, 
has  for  a  decade  been  sending  out  to 
every  country  of  the  globe  the  educa- 
tional films  that  emanate  from  Amer- 
ica. She  will  bring  many  films  show- 
ing life  in  Pacific  lands,  and  utilizing 
the  hundreds  of  films  now  being  sent 
to  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  by  Pacific 
governments;  will  establish  a  round- 
the-ocean  circuit  of  educational  and 
travel  films  of  Pacific  lands.  Miss 
Tilden  is  bringing  an  operator  to  make 
microscopic  movies  of  the  Hawaiian 
fish  and  their  food;  these  may  be 
used  by  Dr.  Boggs. 


A  Message  from  Wallace  M.  Alexander 


"There  is  a  saying  that  no  education 
is  equivalent  to  that  obtained  by  trav- 
eling in  foreign  lands,  and  I  have  re- 
turned from  a  four  months'  trip  in  Eu- 
rope with  a  strong  conviction  that  the 
work  you  are  doing,  in  bringing  to- 
gether the  representatives  of  the  coun- 
tries bordering  on  the  Pacific,  has  a 
very  great  bearing  on  the  future  pros- 
perity and  happiness,  not  only  of  our 
nation,  but  of  the  countries  of  the 
Orient  and  Occident.  When  one  studies 
the  history  of  the  European  nations, 
the  fact  is  borne  in  upon  one  that 
their  history  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  succession  of  wars.  It  has  be- 
come a  part  of  their  bone  and  sinew; 
it  is  in  the  blood — the  fever  of  con- 
quest— and  for  that  reason  I  must  con- 
fess to  considerable  pessimism  as  to  the 
final  outcome  of  the  European  problem. 
Thank  God!  we  have  a  different  situ- 
ation here  on  the  Pacific.  As  yet,  we 
have  no  such  terrible  heritage — and  it 
behooves  us,  each  and  all,  to  lay  such 


a  foundation  of  understanding,  friend- 
liness and  good  feeling  in  our  sphere  of 
activity  as  will  contribute  in  great 
measure  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  untold  generations  upon  generations 
that  crowd  the  future. 

"The  'Cross-roads  of  the  Pacific/  as 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  have  aptly  been 
called,  is  the  natural  spot  where  repre- 
sentatives of  the  different  nations  can 
gather  in  friendly  conferences  and  dis- 
cuss the  problems  that  confront  them, 
and  learn  to  work  together  in  friendly 
co-operation.  I  trust  the  Pan-Pacific 
conference  that  you  are  instituting  will 
broaden  and  develop  in  their  scope,  and 
will  be  recognized,  as  time  goes  on,  as 
a  solution,  if  only  in  part,  of  the  prob- 
lems of  human  relationship,  which, 
after  all,  constitutes  the  foundation  of 
the  world's  peace.  Permit  me  at  this 
season  to  wish  you  all  success  and 
strength  in  your  undertaking  —  more 
power  to  your  right  arm." 
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A  Pan-Pacific  League  of  Nations 

By  ALEXANDER  HUME  FORD 


CAN  there  be  a  Pan-Pacific  League 
of  Nations,  independent  of  Euro- 
pean control  and  separate  from  the 
World  League?  That  is  the  question 
I  have  discussed  with  the  Hon.  S.  M. 
Bruce,  Prime  Minister  of  Australia,  an 
honorary  president  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union,  who,  on  the  moment  of  his  as- 
suming power  as  Australia's  Premier, 
announced  his  allegiance  to  the  ideals 
of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  and  urged 
the  formation  in  the  Pacific  of  a  League 
of  Nations  to  preserve  peace  and  as- 
sure prosperity  about  the  greatest  of 
oceans  —  the  future  theater  of  the 
world's  commerce  and  civilization. 

"The  Prime  Minister  of  Australia, 
just  before  leaving  the  Commonwealth 
for  the  Empire  Conference  in  London, 
announced  to  Parliament  that  he  had 
discussed  with  the  director  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union  the  calling  of  an  unof- 
ficial conference  to  consider  ways  and 
means  of  promoting  the  organization 
of  a  Pan-Pacific  League  of  Nations. 
This  much  has  been  announced  in  the 
Australian  press. 

Perhaps  there  may  be  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  creating  a  Pan-Pacific 
League  of  Nations.  First,  as  some  of 
the  governors  of  European  colonies  in 
the  Pacific  pointed  out  to  the  director 
of  the  Union,  colonies  cannot  make 
treaties.  Canada  has  perhaps  over- 
come this  obstacle  in  a  limited  manner 
by  appointing  a  minister  to  Washing- 
ton, but  certainly  any  serious  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  would  have  to  receive  the 
sanction  of  Great  Britain. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  possess 
far  less  limited  powers  than  does  Can- 
ada, and  they  wish  it  so. 

On  the  matter  of  the  control  and 
conservation  of  fisheries  in  the  Pacific, 


perhaps  Great  Britain  and  France 
might  readily  consent  to  their  colonies 
entering  into  a  League  with  other 
Pacific  countries  for  this  purpose  and 
perhaps  also  for  other  purely  local 
agreements  on  matters  affecting  only 
the  welfare  of  the  Pacific,  as  a  whole, 
there  may  be  a  way. 

Just  how  far  can  British  and  French 
colonies  in  the  Pacific  go  toward  estab- 
lishing a  Pacific  League  of  Nations? 
Could  they  go  further  than  appointing 
a  Pan-Pacific  Commission,  with  certain 
very  marked  limitations  of  power  to 
act? 

At  the  Pan-Pacific  Food  Conserva- 
tion Conference  in  Honolulu  it  is  ex- 
pected that  leading  international  law- 
yers from  Pacific  lands  will  be  in 
attendance  to  confer  with  the  fishery 
delegates  as  to  the  most  promising 
method  of  securing  international  agree- 
ment for  the  protection  to  conserva- 
tion of  fish  in  the  Pacific  area.  They 
might  come  prepared  to  render  an 
opinion,  or  at  least  to  give  advice,  as 
to  how  far  the  nations  and  colonies  of 
the  Pacific  might  proceed  toward  a 
League  among  themselves  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  peace  and  the  advancement 
of  prosperity  throughout  the  Pacific 
area. 

Certainly  it  seems  that  the  United 
States  government  might  hesitate  in 
entering  a  Pan-Pacific  League  of  Na- 
tions for  the  control  of  affairs  of  any 
kind  in  the  Pacific  that  was  even  par- 
tially dominated  from  London  or 
Paris,  yet  again  this  may  seem  to 
American  statesmen  as  desirable,  while 
Japan  might  also  welcome  such  a 
League. 

Certain  it  is  that  some  of  the  world's 
greatest  thinkers  believe  that  a  suc- 
cessful world  League  of  Nations  must 
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have  its  beginnings  in  the  Pacific  area, 
where  the  traditions  are  those  of  peace 
and  agreement. 

Both  Franklin  K.  Lane,  when  Wil- 
son's secretary  of  interior  at  Washing- 
ton, and  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
the  great  opponent  of  the  World 
League,  put  it  very  clearly  that  they 
believe  that  a  Pan-Pacific  League  of 
Nations  might  well  be  successful  and 
in  time  grow  into  a  real  World  League. 

Their  expressed  view  was  that  the 
Atlantic,  and  especially  Europe,  having 
had  naught  but  traditions  of  war  and 
enmity  for  four  thousand  years  or 
more,  was  not  the  place  where  a 
league  of  peace  might  be  expected  to 
have  its  birth. 

To  these  men  and  others — great 
thinkers  in  the  Pacific  area — it  seemed 
that  here,  where  the  oldest  and  newest 


civilizations  met  each  other  in  this 
center  of  the  world's  future  theater  of 
the  world's  commerce,  within  this 
region,  where  more  than  half  of  the 
world's  population  live  together  in  har- 
mony, that  there  might  be  born  a 
movement  that  would  grow  naturally 
into  a  Parliament  of  Nations. 

Certain  it  is  that  had  President 
Harding  lived  until  the  summer  of  1925 
there  might  have  been  a  friendly  and 
entirely  unofficial  gathering  of  the 
honorary  heads  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  at  the  crossroads  of  the  Pacific; 
and  perhaps  a  friendly  meeting  of  the 
Presidents  and  Premiers  of  Pacific 
lands  may  yet  be  brought  about  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union, 
and  who  knows  what  league  of  friend- 
ships in  the  Pacific  may  not  grow  out 
of  such  a  meeting? 


A  League  of  Pacific  Nations 

An  Editorial  from  the  "Portland  Oregonian" 

(January  31,  1924) 


THAT  is  a  fine  ideal  which  Alexan- 
der Hume  Ford  has  set  himself  to 
realize — to  form  the  nations  around 
the  Pacific  Ocean  into  a  Pan-Pacific 
Union  for  the  purpose  of  conserving 
the  resources  of  their  countries  and  of 
their  great  ocean  in  order  to  make  the 
Pacific  feed  the  world. 

Around  the  Pacific  are  some  of  the 
world's  richest  countries,  yet  backward 
in  development,  and  that  ocean  has 
on  its  shores  two-thirds  of  the  world's 
population.  Owing  to  waste  of  its 
food  resources  and  to  encroachment  of 
the  desert  on  cultivated  land,  many  of 
those  people  are  always  hungry,  and 
hunger  is  a  potent  cause  of  war.  The 
vision  before  the  mental  eyes  of  Mr. 
Ford  and  his  associates  is  a  league  of 
Pacific  nations  to  halt  waste  and  de- 
struction and  to  increase  production  of 
food  in  order  that  the  Pacific  coun- 


tries may  have  enough  for  their  own 
peoples  and  may  contribute  to  the  sup- 
ply of  all  other  nations.  By  banishing 
famine  they  would  promote  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

All  countries  bordering  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean  have  a  common  interest 
in  its  fish,  for  these  in  their  migra- 
tions become  the  prey  of  widely  sep- 
arated nations,  which  by  destructive 
methods  of  fishing  deplete  the  food 
supply,  not  only  for  themselves  but  for 
far  distant  nations.  We  know  practi- 
cally nothing,  Mr.  Ford  says,  of  the 
life  history  of  fish,  where  they  are 
spawned  and  whither  they  travel  with 
the  changes  of  seasons.  Until  we 
know  we  cannot  so  use  this  abundant 
source  of  food  that  we  shall  conserve 
and  perpetuate  it. 

Effective  conservation  is  possible  only 
by  concerted  action  of  all  the  Pacific 
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nations,  to  which  interchange  of  knowl- 
edge gained  by  scientific  study,  inter- 
national conventions  founded  on  that 
knowledge  and  a  body  of  international 
law  to  support  those  conventions  are 
essential.  We  can  judge  from  what 
has  been  learned  and  accomplished  by 
single  nations  the  possible  results  of 
working  together  for  the  common  wel- 
fare. For  example,  the  tuna  fisheries 
of  Hawaii  became  so  exhausted  that 
fishermen  went  hundreds  of  miles  to 
sea  in  order  to  make  a  catch  before 
it  was  discovered  that  the  small  fish 
that  were  used  as  bait  were  the  baby 
tuna.  We  on  this  coast  have  revived 
the  salmon  fisheries  by  means  of  hatch- 
eries and  control  of  fishing,  but  de- 
structive fishing  continued  in  Alaska 
till  Secretary  Hoover  stopped  it,  and 
it  continues  in  Siberia.  Meanwhile, 
New  Zealand  has  stocked  its  streams 
with  salmon  after  25  years  of  patient 
effort.  Nothing  but  common  action, 
founded  on  exact  knowledge,  will  pre- 
serve the  far  roving  deep-sea  fish. 

Though  China  is  reputed  to  have  a 
dense  population,  vast  areas  of  once 
cultivated  land  have  been  converted 
into  desert  by  destruction  of  forests 
and  by  sands  blown  down  from  the 
north.  Reforestation  on  a  vast  scale 
can  set  bounds  to  the  desert  and  drive 
it  back,  as  it  reclaimed  the  dunes  of 
Denmark.  If  China  should  suffer  the 
fate  of  North  Africa,  which  was  the 
granary  of  Rome,  and  where,  it  was 
said,  a  man  could  travel  in  the  shade 
of  trees  from  the  site  of  Carthage  to 
the  Nile,  the  matter  would  concern  the 


whole  world.  Siberia  might  supply 
the  young  trees,  but  means  of  trans- 
portation are  so  lacking  that  they  could 
be  more  economically  taken  from  Amer- 
ica. Not  only  the  cause  of  humanity 
but  national  self-interest  forbid  indif- 
ference to  the  fate  of  hundreds  of 
millions  whose  ancestors  wasted  their 
timber  much  as  we  have  wasted  ours. 

Ease  of  communication  has  extended 
to  transmission  of  diseases  of  plants 
and  animals  across  broad  oceans,  to 
destroy  in  one  season  whole  herds  and 
orchards,  and  with  them  the  livelihood 
of  many  people.  Nothing  but  free 
interchange  of  information  on  these 
subjects,  to  be  followed  by  interna- 
tional protection  of  the  health  of  ani- 
mals and  plants,  can  save  these  classes 
of  food.  By  the  same  means  the  food 
plants  and  animals  of  one  country  can 
be  colonized  in  another,  just  as  the 
potato  was  transported  from  America 
to  Europe,  to  become  a  staple  article 
of  diet. 

It  is  to  organize  and  carry  forward 
this  work  of  reciprocal  help  among 
nations  that  a  food  conservation  con- 
ference of  Pacific  nations  is  to  be  held 
at  Honolulu.  Neighborly  help  between 
nations,  much  as  it  is  given  between 
families,  should  result.  A  priceless  by- 
product will  be  a  close  friendly  under- 
standing among  diverse  peoples  of 
varied  race  in  America,  Asia,  the  isles 
of  the  ocean  and  Australasia.  No 
thought  of  war  could  enter  where 
men  are  moved  by  such  a  common  pur- 
pose, and  bonds  will  be  formed  which 
jangling  statesmen  could  not  sever. 
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The  Tokyo  Pan-Pacific  Club 


(From  the  Tokyo  Nichl-Nichi) 


THE  Pan-Pacific  Club  held  its  weekly 
luncheon  recently  at  the  Imperial 
Hotel.  Over  ninety  members,  includ- 
ing Prince  Tokugawa,  president,  and 
Marquis  Hachisuka,  vice-president,  of 
the  House  of  Peers,  respectively;  Mr. 
Kawai,  chief  secretary  of  the  House 
of  Peers,  and  others,  were  pres- 
ent. Following  speeches  by  Viscount 
Inouye,  president  of  the  club,  and 
Prince  Tokugawa,  who  greeted  the 
guests  and  members  present  with  a 
few  well-chosen  words,  Mr.  Raita  Fuji- 
yama, president  of  the  Tokyo  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  Mr.  Wang  Yoing- 
pao,  newly  arrived  Chinese  minister, 
delivered  speeches.  The  meeting  dis- 
persed at  about  3  p.  m. 

The  speech  delivered  by  the  Chinese 
minister  at  the  meeting  follows: 

"I  deem  it  a  great  honor  to  have  the 
privilege  of  attending  this  weekly 
luncheon  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Club.  I 
am  deeply  interested  in  the  idea  and 
aims  of  this  club,  as  I  feel  that  there 
is  urgent  need  to  bring  the  peoples  of 
the  Pacific  together  into  a  clearer  un- 
derstanding, friendship  and  co-opera- 
tion, for  the  peace  of  the  Orient  and 
the  advancement  of  civilization.  There 
are  no  greater  obstacles  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  world  than  misun- 
derstandings. Misunderstandings  may 
cause  international  strife  and  trouble, 
so,  through  the  organization  of  this 
club,  the  members  of  the  Pacific  family 
have  a  golden  chance  of  meeting  each 
other,  talking  with  each  other,  eating 
with  each  other,  and  of  knowing  each 
other  better  than  before.  It  is  an  im- 
portant medium  of  furthering  mutual 
intercourse  among  the  peoples  of  the 
Pacific.  From  mutual  intercourse  will 
come  understanding,  from  understand- 
ing will  come   sympathy,   and  from 


sympathy  will  come  friendship,  and  a 
friendly  spirit  will  tend  to  perpetuate 
the  peace  of  the  world.  It  brings  into 
my  mind  what  Confucius  said:  The 
men  of  the  four  seas  are  all  broth- 
ers,' and  Jesus  said:  Those  who  do 
the  will  of  God  are  all  brothers,'  and 
'Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.'  This  is 
the  most  important  thing  we  have  to 
learn  and  we  can  practice  it  here.  The 
purpose  of  this  club  is  very  valuable, 
and  I  shall  make  it  known  in  China. 

"I  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  sincere  thanks  for  this  opportu- 
nity to  speak  to  you  and  my  best 
wishes  for  the  brilliant  future  for  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Pacific,  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Club." 

Mr.  Raita  Fujiyama  spoke  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Only  the  year  before  last  President 
Harding  called  a  conference  for  the 
limitation  of  armaments,  thus  to  bring 
perpetual  peace  to  all  nations.  Our 
country  gladly  joined  hands,  and  it 
was,  therefore,  plain  to  all  that  Japan 
was  a  peace-loving  country.  And  this 
was  at  a  time  when  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  Japan  were  prosperous.  All 
these  things  were  known  to  the  Euro- 
pean and  American  people  and  their 
attitude  towards  us  has  changed.  I 
felt  the  different  atmosphere,  and  I 
had  a  very  fine  time,  indeed.  Since 
the  war  our  country  has  made  prog- 
ress in  ability,  power,  wealth  and  many 
other  things,  and  I  say  that  all  these 
have  tended  to  bring  the  American 
and  European  people  quite  near  to  our 
country.  They  have  changed  their  at- 
titude and  become  much  more  kind  to 
our  people,  but  in  addition  to  kind- 
ness they  show  us  respect.  For  these 
reasons  I  really  enjoyed  my  trip. 
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"I  realized  that  the  position  Japan 
occupies  today  we  owe  to  our  fore- 
fathers, who  all  worked  for  the  wel- 
fare and  promotion  of  their  country 
and  this  work  is  now  bearing  fruit. 
Fifty-six  years  ago  our  country  be- 
came known  to  the  world,  and  since 
then  we  have  become  not  only  a 
national  but  an  international  people. 
Our  country's  wealth  has  become 
greater,  but  we  are  not  trying  to  use 
it  only  for  our  own  welfare  but  for 
the  peace  of  the  world.  Twelve  years 
ago  I  traveled  through  Siberia,  and  in 
thinking  of  my  last  trip  only  a  year 
ago  I  see  many  changes.  In  America 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Presi- 
dent Harding ; "  in  England,  King 
George,  and  in  France  I  had  the  great 
pleasure  of  meeting  the  president.  Not 
only  these  persons  of  exalted  position, 
but  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
many  statesmen,  politicians  and  busi- 
ness men,  and  these  interviews  I  great- 
ly enjoyed  and  received  much  benefit 
from  them. 

"When  I  went  to  America  12  yeaps 
ago,  it  was  just  five  years  after  the 
great  earthquake  in  San  Francisco. 
Seventeen  years  have  passed  since  that 
disaster,  and  what  remarkable  prog- 
ress and  improvement  the  city  of  San 
Francisco  has  made  since  that  time! 
It  is  really  remarkable  what  a  fine  and 
beautiful  city  it  is.  When  we  think  of 
Tokyo  and  Yokohama  17  years  from 
now,  we  cannot  help  wondering  if  they 
will  show  the  improvement  that  San 
Francisco  does.  I  doubt  it  very  much. 
What  San  Francisco  is  today  she  owes 
to  the  hard  work  of  her  people.  When 
I  went  to  Los  Angeles  the  first  time 
the  population  was  very  small,  only 
about  170,000,  but  now  they  have 
900,000  inhabitants,  pretty  nearly 
1,000,000.  The  harbor  is  good,  and 
the  people  are  bending  every  energy 
to  make  it  the  best  on  the  coast.  The 
citizens  are  trying  to  improve  every- 
thing about  the  city,  and  make  it  a 
second  New  York.    Los  Angeles  is 


endeavoring  to  control  the  trade  of  the 
Pacific.  On  this  side  we  have  China 
and  Japan,  and  the  Los  Angeles  peo- 
ple realize  their  value.  They  are  try- 
ing to  unite  with  us  for  the  promotion 
of  progress,  industry  and  peace. 

"Ex-President  Grant,  touring  abroad 
many  years  ago,  paid  a  visit  to  Japan, 
and  on  the  occasion  of  my  first  visit 
to  New -York  I  did  homage  and  paid 
respect  at  his  grave.  At  that  time  his 
grave  at  Riverside  was  at  the  back  of 
the  city,  in  an  outlying  district.  On 
my  last  trip  I  found  the  city  of  New 
York  has  so  spread  out  that  River- 
side Drive  is  now  in  the  center  of 
the  city.  The  streets  have  been  ex- 
tended, there  is  much  expansion,  and 
the  population  is  now  nearly  six  mil- 
lions. In  Chicago  it  is  much  the  same. 
They  are  trying  to  make  Lake  Michi- 
gan just  like  an  ocean,  and  have  the 
steamers  come  over  from  Montreal  in 
Canada.  Even  in  England  they  are 
planning  to  have  their  trains  go 
straight  to  France,  through  the  Dover 
tunnel. 

"Material  wealth,  after  all,  is  noth- 
ing, but  there  is  one  thing  for  which 
I  must  pay  a  tribute  to  the  United 
States.  America  is  about  the  richest 
country  in  the  world  today.  Ten  years 
ago  they  owed  a  big  debt  to  England, 
but  today  that  is  paid  and  the  world's 
wealth  is  centering  in  New  York. 

"Some  people  say  that  because  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  not  of 
one  race  or  one  blood,  but  a  mixture 
of  many  nationalities,  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  make  one  united,  strong 
nation.  But  this  is  not  so,  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  trying  not  only  to  be 
strong  in  material  wealth  but  in  their 
personal  and  national  character  as  well. 
They  are  trying  to  be  the  foremost 
people  in  the  world  in  every  way.  For 
this  ideal  they  are  spending  their 
wealth.  When  a  country  becomes  rich 
the  people  are  apt  to  spend  their 
money  recklessly  and  lavishly,  but  this 
is  not  so  in  America.    It  is  quite  dif- 
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ferent  there.  They  use  their  money 
to  do  good  and  for  the  peace  of  the 
world — for  integrity,  for  education,  for 
charity — not  limited  charity,  but  char- 
ity for  all  the  people  in  the  world. 
It  is  in  these  ways  the  American  peo- 
ple are  spending  their  wealth,  and  this 
I  admire  very  much.  When  I  think 
about  all  this  I  cannot  help  but  pay 
the  highest  tribute  to  the  people. 

"More  than  all  this,  the  American 
people  are  great  in  restraining  their 
passions  and  appetites.  Take  the  ques- 
tion of  temperance,  that  is  prohibition. 
I  asked  why?  They  said  to  me,  'For 
our  next  generation.  Wine  and  liquor 
contain  poison,  perhaps  second  only  to 
opium,  and  when  we  think  about  the 
next  generation  we  cannot  drink  with 
a  clear  conscience.'  It  is  pretty  hard 
to  keep  from  drinking,  the  appetite  for 
it  is  there,  but  they  do  it  for  their 
sons  and  daughters.  This  shows  a 
spirit  of  self-control,  and  this,  together 
with  their  wealth,  their  integrity,  their 
capacity  for  work  and  their  striving 
for  the  peace  of  the  world,  have  all 
given  me  a  real  foundation  for  my 


respect  for  the  American  people.  Of 
•course,  we  have  unpleasant  issues  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  matter  of  immigration. 
This  is  mostly  a  political  affair  and 
does  not  reflect  the  true  spirit  of  the 
American  people,  I  am  sure.  This  is 
not  the  spirit  of  George  Washington 
in  peace,  in  war  and  in  the  heart  of 
his  country.  His  spirit  will  never  die, 
and  this  immigration  treatment  of 
Japan  does  not  represent  the  spirit  of 
the  people  nor  of  the  country. 

"When  I  think  of  all  that  America 
is  doing  I  realize  that  we  must  shake 
hands  and  try  to  work  together  for 
the  peace  of  the  world,  and  we  Japa- 
nese must  work  much  harder  than  we 
have  been  doing.  I  think  the  pur- 
pose of  this  club  is  to  work  for  the 
peace  of  the  world  and  for  the  good 
of  humanity.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
becoming  a  member  of  this  club  when 
it  was  organized,  and  hereafter  I  shall 
try  to  attend  every  meeting  and  do 
whatever  I  can  to  advance  the  in- 
terests of  the  club." 


New  Zealand  Wants  1 929  Pan-Pacific  Science  Conference 

(Honolulu  Advertiser,  July  8,  1924.) 


THE  Auckland  Institute  of  New 
Zealand  yesterday  invited  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union  to  lead  the  way  in  organ- 
izing a  scientific  conference  to  be  held 
at  Auckland  when  its  new  buildings  are 
completed  and  ready  for  service  in  1928 
or  1929,  Sir  Edwin  Mitchelson  of  New 
Zealand,  who  is  in  Honolulu,  presenting 
the  invitation  at  yesterday's  meeting  of 
the  Pan-Pacific  Club. 

He  also  urged  that  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  urge  governments  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  scientists  selected  to  attend 
congresses  where  science  is  the  topic,  on 
the  ground  that  scientists,  especially 
those  connected  with  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, are  not  paid  munificent  sal- 
aries compared  to  the  benefits  they  give 


to  the  world,  and,  therefore,  are  not  in 
a  position  to  pay  their  own  way. 

The  world  would  benefit,  he  said,  if 
governments  carried  out  such  a  program. 

He  referred  to  the  coming  Pan-Pacific 
Food  Conservation  Conference  which  is 
to  be  held  at  Honolulu  late  this  month 
and  early  next  month,  when  science  rep- 
resentatives from  countries  in  and  bor- 
dering upon  the  Pacific  are  to  attend. 

Science  makes  for  peace  and  paves 
the  way  for  greater  enlightenment  in  the 
world. 

Auckland's  new  institution  will  be 
twice  as  large  as  the  Bishop  Museum 
in  Honolulu,  said  Sir  Edwin  Mitchel- 
son, who  was  chairman  of  yesterday's 

session. 
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Balboa  Day,  September  17.    Its  Observance  Around 

the  Pacific 


"Balboa"  or  Pan-Pacific  Day  is  now 
observed  entirely  around  the  Pacific.  It 
is  the  occasion  for  the  leaders  in  the 
great  communities  from  Pacific  lands  to 
foregather  and  tell  each  other  what  they 
are  doing  to  make  the  city  of  their 
adoption  a  better  place  to  live  in  be- 
cause they  have  come  to  make  it  their 
home. 

Last  year  in  Australia,  Sir  James  Bar- 
rett presided  at  the  Balboa  Day  func- 
tion of  the  Melbourne  Pan-Pacific  Club, 
and  Sir  Arthur  Rickard  at  the  function 
at  the  Millions  Club  in  Sydney.  Perth, 
West  Australia,  has  her  Pan-Pacific 
Club  some  ten  years  old. 

In  New  Zealand,  the  Hon.  George 
Fowlds,  ex-Minister  of  Education,  and 
present  delegate  to  the  Pan-Pacific  Food 
Conservation  Conference,  presided  at 
the  Pan-Pacific  banquet  given  by  the 
Rotary  Club  in  Auckland,  while  Mau- 
rice O'Brien  was  the  prime  mover  of 
the  Wellington  banquet.  In  Dunedin, 
the  Hon.  Mark  Cohen,  M.  P.,  and  dele- 
gate to  the  Pan-Pacific  Press  Congress, 
is  the  leader,  and  in  Invercargill  Mr. 
William  Quinn,  New  Zealand's  first 
visitor  to  the  Pan-Pacific  Club  of 
Tokyo. 

In  Japan  Viscount  T.  Inouye  pre- 
sided, and  Prince  Tokugawa  spoke  at 
the  annual  dinner  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Association  in  Tokyo,  September  17th. 
Osaka,  Seoul,  and  Formosa  have  their 
own  Pan-Pacific  Clubs. 

In  China,  there  were  meetings  in  Pek- 
ing, Shanghai  and  Canton,  while  in 
Manila  the  Rotary  Club  officiates  for 
the  Pan-Pacific  Union  on  this  day. 

In  America,  Vancouver  is  now  or- 
ganizing her  Pan-Pacific  Committee  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  while  Seattle,  Port- 
land, San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles 
all  have  their  Pan-Pacific  Committees 


or  Clubs,  prepared  to  properly  observe 
Balboa  Day. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Lorrin 
Andrews  of  Los  Angeles  is  of  interest 
in  view  of  the  coming  Pan-Pacific  Day 
program : 

"We  have  at  last  organized  the  Los 
Angeles  Chapter  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union,  of  which  I  am  the  temporary 
president,  K.  Wagasuki,  Japanese  Con- 
sul here,  is  vice-president  and  Erwin  W. 
Widney,  Deputy  Attorney  General,  is 
secretary.  These  officers  are  to  tem- 
porarily hold  office  until  enough  mem- 
bers can  be  enrolled  to  have  a  general 
election  of  officers.  We  have  adopted 
by-laws  and  are  awaiting  with  great 
impatience  the  copy  of  the  constitution 
of  the  Union  which  you  promised  to 
send  me  when  I  spoke  to  you  over  the 
telephone  when  you  were  in  Los  An- 
geles. 

"We  have  quite  an  enthusiastic  or- 
ganization here  and  I  have  been  sur- 
prised at  the  number  of  residents  here 
who  have  taken  up  the  matter  with 
great  interest.  It  looks  as  though  we 
would  have  a  very  large  organization 
for  you  to  meet  the  next  time  you 
come  to  Los  Angeles." 

Lest  we  forget,  an  outline  of  what 
Balboa  Day  stands  for  is  given,  with 
recommendations,  to  the  several  clubs 
in  Pacific  lands  that  annually  observe 
the  day. 

"The  Story  of  Balboa  Day" 

On  September  25th  (old  style),  Sep- 
tember 17,  1513  (new  style),  Vasco  Nu- 
nez de  Balboa  discovered  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

Four  hundred  years  later  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union  set  aside  this  day  as  "Pan 
Pacific  Day"  and  in  Hawaii  representa- 
tives of  all  races  of  the  Pacific  presented 
ex-Queen  Liliuokalani  with  the  flags  of 
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their  countries,  and  these  were  sent  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  as 
honorary  head  of  the  Union,  and  a  re- 
quest sent  to  all  Pacific  lands  to  join 
with  Hawaii  in  having  this  day  cele- 
brated by  the  holding  of  a  Pan-Pacific 
gathering  about  the  festive  board. 

The  story  of  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa 
is  one  that  can  never  be  too  often  told 
to  young  and  old,  as  a  happy  contrast 
to  the  sometimes  gloomy  and  uninspir- 
ing tales  which  have  come  down  to  us 
of  the  early  days  of  the  discovery  of 
America. 

Balboa,  as  he  is  best  known  in  his- 
tory, Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa  as  was  his 
fuller  name,  was  born  in  the  Province 
of  Estremadura,  Spain,  about  the  year 
1475.  He  came  of  a  good  family,  and 
seems  to  have  been  better  educated 
than  most  men  of  his  time.  In  early 
life  he  migrated  to  America.  He  was 
landed  among  the  desperate  colonists  at 
a  fort  in  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  there  to 
work  out  his  salvation  and  perhaps  that 
of  his  countrymen  about  him. 

It  was  in  1510  that  Balboa's  life  story 
began.  He  found  the  people  of  the  set- 
tlement discouraged,  divided  into  fac- 
tions, miserably  unhappy  and  without  a 
leader.  But  Balboa  had  the  spirit  of 
leadership,  and  at  once  he  took  upon 
himself  the  labor  of  restoring  confidence 
and  of  wresting  success  out  of  failure. 

Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  when  this 
preliminary  work  was  well  in  hand,  be- 
gan the  exploration  of  the  isthmian 
region  around  him,  with  especial  regard 
to  information  on  the  resources  of  the 
country  and  the  probable  supply  of  gold. 

It  was  indeed  on  one  of  his  expedi- 
tions into  the  interior  in  search  of  gold 
that  he  met  the  son  of  the  cacique  of 


Comogre,  who  told  Balboa,  somewhat 
in  jest  at  the  Spanish  desire  for  gold, 
that  the  country  beyond  was  far  richer 
in  the  metal  they  deemed  so  precious; 
that,  in  fact,  if  they  wanted  to  go  only 
a  slight  distance  across  the  mountains 
they  could  view  a  mighty  ocean,  larger 
perhaps  but  calmer — more  pacific — then 
the  one  lying  to  the  north. 

If  the  information  were  true,  so 
thought  Balboa  to  himself,  he  would  try 
to  be  the  first  to  set  eyes  upon  it.  This 
chance  remark  had  been  in  1513,  and  on 
the  1st  of  September  of  that  year  he  set 
out  from  the  Caribbean  coast,  with  a 
few  Spaniards  and  an  escort  of  friendly 
natives,  to  cross  the  Isthmus.  They 
plodded  through  the  jungle ;  they  scaled 
the  little  intervening  hills;  they  pushed 
their  way  across  the  streams  till,  on  the 
25th  of  September,  1513,  Balboa,  who 
had  been  warned  by  his  guides  that  the 
water  of  the  southern  sea  was  not  far 
off,  climbed  a  tree  and  for  the  first  time 
caught  sight  of  what  we  now  call  the 
Pacific  Ocean  (September  17th,  present 
style).  On  the  29th  of  September,  1513, 
Balboa  actually  entered  the  water,  wav- 
ing the  flag  of  his  country  over  his 
head,  and  claiming  it  in  the  name  of 
his  sovereign. 

Panama  has  perpetuated  the  discov- 
erer's memory  by  naming  its  national 
coin  the  'Balboa*  and  making  a  national 
holiday  of  the  date  on  which  he  dis- 
covered the  Pacific.  A  monument  over- 
looking both  oceans  is  to  be  erected  to 
Balboa.  The  entire  Pacific  is  asked  to 
honor  his  memory. 

It  is  hoped  this  year  that  Pan-Pacific 
get-together  dinners  or  luncheons  will 
be  held  in  all  large  cities  of  the  Pacific 
on  Balboa  Day,  September  17. 
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THE  WHITE  HOUSE 


WASHINGTON 


Jane  19,  1924. 


My  dear  Mr*  fords 

I  have  Just  reoeived  a  copy  of  the  bulletin  of 
the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  containing  the  program  of  the  fan* 
Pacific  Food  Conservation  Oonferenoe  that  you  are  holding 
in  Honolulu,  beginning  July  31st*    As  I  said  to.  you  when 
you  were  here  and  expressed  the  wish  that  I  might  attend 
the  Conference,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  undertake 
such  a  trip  at  that  time*    I  wish,  however*  that  you  and 
your  associates  shall  know  of  my  deep  Interest  in  the  work 
of  the  Union,  and  in  the  effort  that  is  represented  by  the 
forthcoming  Conservation  Conference*    I  hope  it  may  be 
crowned  with  all  the  good  results  that  the  peoples  of  the 
pacific  regions  so  earnestly  are  seeking* 


Very  truly  yours  , 


Mr*  Alexander  Hume  Ford, 
Director,  Pan-paoific  Uhion, 
Honolulu,  ?•  H* 
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A  Plan  To  Conserve  the  World's  Food  Supply 


By  Miss  G.  E.  Allen,  in  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin. 


One  of  the  greatest  problems  of  the 
future  will  be  the  preservation  of  the 
world's  supply  of  food,  scientists  believe. 
Little  attention  heretofore  has  been  paid 
to  the  preservation  and  conservation  of 
food  supplies,  but  the  importance  of  the 
food  problem  is  now  so  fully  realized 
that  more  than  a  hundred  of  the  world's 
foremost  scientists  and  research  work- 
ers have  assembled  in  Honolulu  as  dele- 
gates to  the  first  Pan-Pacific  Conserva- 
tion Conference,  which  opens  next  week. 

The  conference  is  divided  into  12  sec- 
tions, of  which  those  on  fish  conserva- 
tion and  plant  and  animal  quarantine 
are  expected  to  be  the  most  important. 

The  question  of  plant  and  animal 
quarantine  is  one  that  cannot  be  treated 
by  each  country  separately.  It  is  es- 
sentially the  business  of  such  a  gather- 
ing as  the  Pan-Pacific  Food  Conserva- 
tion Conference.  It  is  hoped  that  from 
the  discussions  of  the  scientists  as- 
sembled here  will  grow  a  plan  for  a 
permanent  and  uniform  plant  and  animal 
quarantine  law  in  all  the  countries  of 
the  Pacific  and  a  sentiment  of  better 
understanding  and  cooperation  among 
the  countries. 

The  subject  has  been  vividly  before 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii  since  the  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  trouble  in  California 
broke  out.  More  stringent  quarantine 
laws  are  in  effect  than  ever  before. 

Whether  there  should  be  a  quarantine 
at  present  against  animal  products  from 
the  Philippines  on  account  of  the  pres- 
ence of  rinderpest  there,  is  a  question  in 
the  minds  of  many  men  in  Hawaii. 
Little  is  known  of  the  extent  of  the 
disease  there,  and  some  experts  have 
favored  sending  a  local  man  to  examine 
conditions  in  Japan,  China,  and  the 
Philippines.  It  is  partly  to  determine 
such  problems  as  these,  and  to  bring  to- 
gether men  who  work  in  different  lo- 


calities and  who  will  be  able  to  furnish 
information  to  each  other,  that  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Food  Conservation  Conference 
was  called. 

In  ordinary  times,  -there  is  no  animal 
quarantine  law  in  effect  in  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii.  There  is,  however,  a  federal 
plant  quarantine  law  which  affects  the 
importation  of  some  fruits  from  the 
Philippines  and  the  Orient.  Stringent 
laws  have  been  enacted  to  keep  out  all 
pests  and  plant  diseases  which  would 
be  likely  to  attack  any  of  the  fruits  or 
vegetables  grown  in  the  territory.  No 
plants  can  be  brought  in  from  abroad 
without  a  permit. 

Against  Hawaiian  products,  the  main- 
land has  raised  a  bar  to  keep  out  the 
Mediterranean  fly.  No  fruits,  with  the 
exception  of  bananas  and  pineapples 
shipped  under  supervision,  can  be  sent 
to  the  mainland,  and  the  sending  of  the 
sugar  cane  and  of  sweet  potatoes  is 
absolutely  prohibited.  Coconuts  are  not 
fruits  within  the  meaning  of  these  laws. 

In  regard  to  the  phases  of  quarantine, 
the  conservation  conference  will  discuss 
methods  which  might  be  adopted  for 
acquiring  and  disseminating  knowledge 
and  providing  protection  against  the 
spread  from  country  to  country  of  plant 
and  animal  pests  and  diseases.  It  will 
build  up  a  better  knowledge  of  the  in- 
sect fauna  of  the  Pacific  region,  espe- 
cially of  the  insects  which  affect  eco- 
nomic plants  and  animals.  It  will  dis- 
cuss the  possibility  of  an  entomological 
"cleaning  house"  through  which  the 
workers  around  the  Pacific  can  ex- 
change information  and  ideas.  And, 
most  important  of  all,  it  will  bring  to- 
gether in  friendly  cooperation  men  of 
distant  countries  who  are  interested  in 
the  problem  of  conserving  food  re- 
sources through  plant  and  animal  quar- 
antine. 
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The  importance  of  conservation  of  the 
Pacific's  fisheries  is  deemed  by  scientists 
to  be  great.  They  believe  that  by  proper 
scientific  methods  of  propagation  and 
conservation  the  Pacific  may  be  made 
to  supply  the  whole  world  with  food 
for  all  time  to  come  in  the  form  of  dried 
or  canned  fish.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
point  out,  if  the  present  ignorant  and 
destructive  methods  are  carried  on  for 
another  generation,  we  may  never  again 
be  able  to  bring  back  the  fish  that  are 
being  exterminated. 

Figures  show  that  fish  is  not  merely 
a  dish  for  Fridays,  as  many  persons 
regard  it.  Fish  constitutes  the  chief 
item  of  diet  of  many  oriental  peoples, 
and  is  increasingly  becoming  used  by 
other  races.  The  world's  fish  bill  is  a 
billion  dollars  annually,  and  Pacific 
countries  lead  in  the  value  of  their  fish- 
ery products.  Japan's  fish  catch  is  val- 
ued annually  at  $89,000,000,  while  the 
United  States  is  second  with  $86,000,- 
000.  Of  the  latter  figure,  $10,000,000 
worth  of  fish  is  caught  in  Alaska,  and 
$9,330,000  in  Pacific  states. 

Although  the  fish  in  the  Pacific  are 
so  important,  little  is  known  of  them  in 
comparison  even  with  the  meager  in- 
formation which  has  been  collected  re- 
garding fish  in  other  oceans.  The  life 
history  of  not  a  single  Pacific  fish  is. 
known.  The  importance  of  knowing  the 
habits  and  habitats  of  fish  was  vividly 
shown  recently  when  an  investigation 
was  undertaken  in  Atlantic  waters.  Ee^ 
were  found  to  breed  in  only  one  place 
in  the  entire  ocean,  and  to  follow  the 
same  paths  year  after  year  in  their  mi- 
grations from  their  breeding  place  to 
the  shores  of  America  or  Europe.  Until 
such  investigations  are  undertaken  in 
Pacific  waters,  the  effect  of  influences 
in  one  part  of  the  Pacific  on  fish  and 
fish  food  in  another  will  not  be  fully 
appreciated. 

A  tentative  agendum  for  the  fisheries 
section  of  the  conference  has  been  sub- 
mitted by  Dr.  Barton  Evermann,  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  conservation 


of  marine  life  of  the  Pacific  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science.  He  was  appointed  to 
this  task  by  the  Pan-Pacific  Commercial 
Conference,  to  which  he  was  also  a 
delegate. 

The  question  of  depletion  of  the  fish- 
eries, whether  due  to  overfishing, 
natural  enemies,  unwise  laws,  or  other 
causes,  wi*l  form  an  important  part  of 
the  discussion.  The  rational  protective 
measures  which  countries  bordering  on 
the  Pacific  may  properly  impose  for  the 
protection  of  marine  species  and  the 
necessity  for  international  cooperation 
for  the  protection,  proper  utilization  and 
conservation  of  the  natural  aquatic  re- 
sources of  the  Pacific  will  be  other  sub- 
jects to  be  taken  up. 

A  special  phase  of  the  discussions 
will  concern  itself  with  oil-burning 
steamers  and  their  relation  to  the  des- 
truction of  marine  life.  Deposits  of  oil 
in  shallow  water  have  been  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  death  of  fish  and  fish 
food.  The  shell  fish  which  live  in  shal- 
low water  constitute  two  thirds  of  the 
fish  food  of  the  ocean,  and  their  preser- 
vation and  propagation  is  considered 
vitally  important  to  the  existence  of 
other  fish. 

Many  of  the  delegates  to  the  confer- 
ence feel  that  present  laws  in  regard  to 
fishing  are  obsolete  or  too  lax.  They 
favor  laws  that  will  protect  the  fish 
during  the  spawning  season.  Such  laws 
would  work  no  hardship  on  the  fishing 
industry,  they  argue,  because  the  spawn- 
ing seasons  of  fish  differ,  and  while  the 
catching  of  one  fish  might  be  prohibit- 
ed, fishermen  would  be  free  to  catch  all 
other  kinds. 

The  destruction  of  fish  is  often  caused 
by  sharks  and  other  big  fish,  scientists 
say.  They  urge  a  campaign  against  the 
big  fish  as  a  means  of  preserving  the 
smaller  ones. 

Another  phase  of  the  problem  is  to 
forbid  the  waste  of  little  fish  used  for 
bait.  In  the  Hawaiian  islands,  nehu 
and  other  small  fish  are  used  for  bait 
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in  catching  the  aku  or  tuna,  which,  in 
turn,  is  used  as  bait  for  all  larger  fish. 
These  small  fish  have  been  caught  and 
wasted  in  great  numbers,  those  who 
have  studied  the  subject  say,  and  strin- 
gent laws  should  be  passed  to  forbid 
such  waste. 

Whether  the  conference  will  discuss 
such  subjects  as  the  marketing  of  the 
fish  is  still  a  question,  but  a  number  of 
the  deJegates  plan  to  bring  forward 
questions  concerning  the  relations  be- 
tween the  dealer  and  the  consumer. 
There  are  too  many  middlemen,  they 
believe,  and  steps  should  be  taken  to 
eliminate  the  useless  handling  and  con- 
sequent higher  price  of  fish. 

Working  independent  of  the  confer- 
ence, but  with  the  same  purposes  will 
be  a  number  of  delegates  who  are  par- 
ticipating in  the  Pan-Pacific  Food  Sur- 
vey under  the  direction  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota.  The  dozen  workers 
from  Minnesota  have  invited  other  dele- 
gates to  assist  them,  and  the  results  are 
expected  to  add  greatly  to  the  present 
knowledge  of  local  fish. 

Neither  the  survey  being  undertaken 
by  the  Minnesota  workers  nor  the  con- 
ference is  a  sudden  development. 

The  conference — which  is  the  fifth 
one  to  be  called  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Pan-Pacific  Union — has  grown  from 
an  ideal  formed  a  number  of  years  ago. 
In  the  fall  of  1922,  the  Pan-Pacific 
Commercial  Conference  passed  a  reso- 
lution commending  the  calling  of  a  food 
conservation  conference  in  Honolulu 
during  the  summer  of  1924.  Since  that 
time,  plans  have  gradually  shaped  them- 
selves towards  making  the  Pan-Pacific 
Food  Conservation  Conference  the  larg- 
est and  most  successful  conference  yet 
held  in  Honolulu. 

Two-thirds  of  the  population  of  the 
globe  lives  in  countries  contributory  to 
the  Pacific;  hence  food  conservation  is 
essentially  the  Pan-Pacific  problem  of 
the  future. 

Scientists  say  that  the  world  must 
look  to  the  Pacific  regions  in  the  fu- 


ture for  its  supply  of  food.  In  every 
country  of  the  Pacific  they  urge  that  a 
survey  be  made  of  potential  food  pro- 
ducing possibilities  that  will  make  them 
of  better  service  to  the  whole  world  and 
more  beneficial  to  their  own  people. 

Important  as  the  food  conservation 
conference  is  expected  to  be,  its  most 
ardent  supporters  believe  in  it  not  as 
an  end,  but  as  a  means  to  an  end.  They 
believe  that  the  conference  will  lead  to 
the  establishment  of  permanent  re- 
search organizations  which  will  prove 
of  the  greatest  importance. 

Honolulu  now  contains  the  greatest 
experiment  stations  in  the  world.  More 
entomologists  of  world  note  make  their 
permanent  home  in  Honolulu  than  in 
any  other  city  of  the  globe,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  steps  taken  at  the  conference 
will  more  than  double  the  number  of 
scientists  studying  in  Hawaii  and  make 
the  islands  the  world  center  on  food 
research. 

Years  of  follow-up  work  will  be  need- 
ed in  order  to  carry  into  effect  the  reso- 
lutions passed  at  the  conference,  it  is 
believed.  This  work  will  be  done  at 
the  Pan-Pacific  scientific  research  insti- 
tute to  be  located  at  the  Castle  home, 
Manoa  valley,  plans  for  which  will  be 
perfected  during  the  conference.  .The 
institute  will  form  a  center  for  study 
and  for  dissemination  of  information. 

Another  of  the  projects  to  which  the 
conference  is  expected  to  give  birth  is 
the  formation  of  a  permanent  Pan-Pa- 
cific Fishery  Research  Association.  The 
Minnesota  scientists  at  first  hoped  to 
make  a  survey  of  the  fish  of  the  entire 
Pacific,  but  they  soon  realized  the  im- 
mensity of  the  task,  and  appealed  to  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union  to  interest  other 
scientific  bodies  in  the  project.  Should 
the  proposed  research  association  be 
formed,  a  central  working  corps  would 
be  maintained  definitely  in  Honolulu, 
and  work  would  be  carried  on  under  its 
direction  by  scientists  in  all  parts  of 
the  Pacific  region. 
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Greetings  from  Prince  Tokugawa 


Tokyo,  Japan,  July  7,  1924. 
Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — 

It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  be  able  to 
make  these  short  congratulatory  re- 
marks on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Association  of  Japan. 

The  various  conferences  held  in  past 
years  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union,  having  invited  prominent 
delegates  from  the  countries  bordering 
the  Pacific  Ocean  and  having  discussed 
numerous  important  problems  confront- 
ing the  common  interests  of  the  peoples 
of  the  Pacific,  have  not  only  been  recog- 
nized as  exceedingly  beneficial  to  all, 
but  they  have  created  friendship  and 
good  relations  among  the  peoples  of  the 
countries  concerned,  and  thus  have  ad- 
vanced year  by  year  our  long  cherished 
desire. 

The  purpose  of  the  Food  Conserva- 
tion Conference  is  a  high  one,  and  the 
subjects  for  discussion  are  numerous 
and  important.  As  it  deals  directly  with 
the  living  necessities  of  human  beings, 
I  believe  the  Conference  is  an  essentially 
significant  undertaking  and  is  a  first 
step  in  the  solving  of  our  problems. 
For  these  reasons  I  admire  the  deep  in- 
sight of  the  President  of  the  Union, 
Mr.  Farrington,  and  the  Director,  Mr. 
Ford,  and  appreciate  their  united  efforts 
in  calling  this  Conference. 

Since  the  Armistice  following  the 
World's  War,  the  Pacific  Ocean  has 


become  the  center  of  the  world's 
activity.  It  is  a  fact  that  unless  the 
peace  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  assured, 
the  tranquility  and  international  friend- 
ship of  the  world  cannot  be  maintained. 

Japan  has  comparatively  a  small  area 
for  her  large  population  and  she  suffers 
from  the  lack  of  food  products.  She  is 
encountering  many  problems  because  of 
her  large  population  and  limited  area. 

This  fact  is  not  only  disadvantageous 
to  Japan,  but  unless  this  important 
problem  is  fittingly  solved  by  an  inter- 
national understanding  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, indeed  it  may  create  an  unhappy 
feeling  in  the  future  of  the  world. 
Therefore,  viewing  it  from  this  stand- 
point alone,  the  Food  Conservation  Con- 
ference is  not  simply  a  conference  of 
science  and  economy,  but  it  is  a  con- 
ference involving  the  vital  happiness  of 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

The  delegates  from  Japan  are  all 
technical  authorities  on  the  different 
topics  to  be  discussed.  It  is  hoped  that 
they  with  their  profound  knowledge  and 
with  their  belief  in  studies,  will  be  use- 
ful to  the  Conference. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  hope  that  the 
Conference  will  be  a  successful  one,  and 
I  assure  you  it  has  the  best  wishes  of 
the  Pan-Pacific  Association  of  Japan. 
(Signed)    Tokugawa  Iyesato, 

President, 
Pan-Pacific  Association  of  Japan. 


Greetings  from  Australia 


Sir  Joseph  Carruthers,  heading  the 
delegation  from  New  South  Wales  at 
the  Pan-Pacific  Food  Conservation  Con- 
ference, has  received  a  message  from 
Prime  Minister  S.  M.  Bruce,  requesting 
him  to  also  represent  the  Commonwealth 
of  Australia. 

Mr.  David  Stead  represents  New 
South  Wales  at  the  Conference,  and  a 
number  of  Australian  Scientific  Socie- 
ties, but  not  the  Sydney  Museum  as 
stated  in  the  Pan-Pacific  Bulletin.  He 


was  former  Chief  of  the  Fisheries  De- 
partment of  New  South  Wales,  and  later 
employed  by  the  Malay  Government  to 
make  a  survey  of  the  fish  possibilities 
about  Singapore  and  the  Malay  pennin- 
sula. 

As  this  number  of  the  Bulletin  goes 
to  press,  more  than  a  hundred  delegates 
have  arrived  to  participate  in  the  de- 
liberations of  the  Pan- Pacific  Food  Con- 
servation Conference.  Practically  every 
country  of  the  Pacific  is  represented. 
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Castle  Home  To  Be  Nucleus  of  University 


JTIHE  Castle  home,  Manoa  valley,  with 
four  acres  of  surrounding  land,  is 
to  become  the  home  of  a  Pan-Pacific 
scientific  research  institute.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  work  may  be  inaugurated  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Food 
Conservation  Conference  to  be  held  in 
Honolulu  during  August.  The  scien- 
tists gathering  here  for  the  conference 
will  be  asked  to  aid  in  outlining  a  plan 
of  work  for  the  institute. 

Alexander  Hume  Ford,  director  of 
the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  said  recently  at 
the  luncheon  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Club 
that  it  had  been  hoped  the  announce- 
ment of  the  offer  of  the  property  and 
certain  tentative  endowments  might 
have  been  withheld  until  the  opening 
session  of  the  conference  when,  fol- 
lowing the  letter  to  be  read  from  Presi- 
dent Coolidge,  honorary  president  of 
the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  Governor  Far- 
rington  was  to  have  made  the  first  and 
official  announcement  of  the  offer  of 
George  and  W.  R.  Castle,  representing 
the  Mary  Castle  trust. 

Ford  explained  that  the  property  is  to 
be  used  solely  as  the  home  of  a  Pan- 
Pacific  research  institute,  or  college  of 
graduates.  The  assistant  students  will, 
it  is  expected,  attend  the  University  of 
Hawaii,  where  they  will  take  their  de- 
grees. Two  such  students  from  the 
mainland  now  with  a  scientific  party 
here,  are  expected  to  be  the  first  of 
such  entries  in  the  University  of  Ha- 
waii with  others  to  follow  from  lands 
across  the  Pacific. 

The  gift  will  be  used  as  the  nucleus 
of  the  Pan-Pacific  University,  for  which 
a  charter  was  granted  some  years  ago. 
This  will  be  a  graduate  university  chief- 
ly for  research  work.  Probably  a  Pan- 
Pacific  research  college  or  institute  will 
be  granted  a  license  by  the  incorpora- 
tors of  the  Pan-Pacific  university  to 


begin  work  at  once  with  a  trusteeship 
of  five  scientists  of  Pacific  races  who 
will  proceed  with  the  organization  of 
the  research  institute. 

The  chief  work  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Research  Institute  will  be  along  lines 
of  research  study  of  food  resources  of 
Pacific  lands  and  of  the  ocean  itself.  It 
will  be  entirely  a  Pan-Pacific  Institute 
connected  with  no  other  body  but  co- 
operating with  kindred  bodies  in  all 
Pacific  lands.  It  will  be  neither  Ameri- 
can, Hawaiian  nor  Japanese,  but  gov- 
erned by  scientists  from  all  Pacific 
regions. 

Conferences  are  being  held  with  the 
heads  of  several  delegations  already 
here  from  Pacific  lands,  and  cable  in- 
vitations have  been  sent  to  others  to 
hurry  on  and  take  part  in  the  delibera- 
tions as  to  the  work  the  institute  shall 
undertake  for  the  peoples  of  the  Pacific 
area. 

The  scientists  who  have  been  for 
some  months  planning  the  Pan-Pacific 
Research  Institute  will  make  a  report 
at  the  coming  conference,  and  it  is 
understood  that  the  institute  will  begin 
operations  at  once,  offering  its  services 
for  the  years  of  follow-up  work  needed 
in  making  the  resolutions  passed  at  the 
coming  conference,  effective. 

The  Castle  home  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  Honolulu,  amply  housing  twoscore 
workers,  with  one  extra  outbuilding  al- 
most as  large,  which  is  excellently 
planned  for  laboratory  uses. 

In  addition  there  are  several  smaller 
buildings,  four  acres  of  ground,  a  com- 
plete set  of  concrete  tanks  and  water 
supply  sufficient  for  laboratory  pur- 
poses. The  buildings  could  house  be- 
side the  permanent  staff,  some  forty 
visiting  research  scientists. 

The  property  belongs  to  the  Mary 
Castle  trust  of  which  W.  R.  Castle, 
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George  Castle  and  L.  Tenney  Peck  are 
trustees.  W.  R.  Castle  and  Peck  are 
trustees  of  the  Union  and,  with  George 
Castle,  have  always  been  liberal  finan- 
cial supporters  of  the  work. 

For  some  months  the  director  of 
the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  at  the  request  of 
a  body  of  scientists  in  Hawaii,  has  been 
working  on  the  mainland  and  in  the  ter- 
ritory to  bring  about  the  realization  of 
the  Pan-Pacific  Research  Institute  or 
College  which  they  have  planned.  He 
has  been  able  to  report  to  them  that 
mainland  scientific  interests  will  sup- 
port the  plan  financially  if  it  is  really 
and  truly  Pan-Pacific. — Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin,  July  21,  1924. 


PAN-PACIFIC  UNION  TO  BE 
CONGRATULATED 

Editorial,  July  24,  1924,  Honolulu 
Advertiser 

It  is  a  noble  gift  of  noble  men  and 
women,  the  turning  over  of  the  build- 
ings of  the  Castle  Home  in  Manoa  Val- 
ley that  there  may  be  established  a  Pan- 
Pacific  Research  Institute  where  scien- 
tific men  from  all  Pacific  lands  may 
live  and  work  for  humanity. 

The  idea  of  the  Institute  seems  also 
nobly  conceived — a  home  to  which  men 
of  every  race  about  the  Pacific  may 
send  their  research  workers  to  meet 
and  plan  with  each  other  for  scien- 
tific development  and  achievement  for 
the  betterment  of  the  human  race. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated in  securing  this  gift  for  the 
advancement  of  science  in  the  Pacific 
area.  The  announcement  that  the  In- 
stitute is  to  be  a  graduate  college,  open 
to  men  who  have  won  their  degrees  or 
who  have  made  distinct  and  recognized 
contributions  to  research  science  is 
reassuring.  The  expectation  that  stud- 
ent assistants  will  be  sent  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii  to  win  their  degrees 
is  natural.  Doubtless  the  thirty  or 
forty  research  scientific  workers  housed 
at  the  Pan-Pacific  Research  Institute 


will  be  willing  and  able  to  contribute 
special  courses  in  the  local  institutions 
of  learning  in  this  Pacific  crossroads 
city  which  they  will  make  their  tem- 
porary home  and  work  shop. 

The  Castle  brothers,  William  and 
George,  have  helped  for  many  years 
in  the  work  of  building  up  the  ideals 
of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union.  This  last 
contribution  ties  the  work  up  to  some- 
thing concrete;  a  concrete  proposition 
that  will  in  a  material  way  bind  to- 
gether the  scientific  research  workers 
of  the  Pacific  and  open  up  new  fields 
for  bringing  together  the  races  about 
this  greatest  of  oceans  to  work  as  a 
unit  for  their  common  advancement. 


A  MAGNIFICENT  CONTRIBUTION 
TO  THE  PAN-PACIFIC  MOVE- 
MENT 

Editorial,  July  22,  1924,  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin 

The  gift  of  the  Castle  Home  in 
Manoa  Valley  to  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union — or  rather  to  the  Pan-Pacific 
movement — is  not  only  an  act  of  mag- 
nificent generosity  but  it  is  a  distinct 
recognition  of  the  work  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union. 

That  practical  dreamer,  Alexander 
Hume  Ford,  has  dreamed  a  dream  of  a 
Pan-Pacific  research  institute.  Here 
are  to  be  gathered  students,  scientists, 
seekers  of  important  truth,  from  all 
over  the  world,  banded  together  in  a 
friendly  spirit  of  scientific  zeal. 

Coming  from  a  family  whose  sup- 
port of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  has  been 
generous  and  constant,  this  gift  adds 
substantially  to  Hawaii's  facilities  as 
an  "international  laboratory." 

On  the  eve  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Food 
Conservation  Congress,  with  delegates 
already  here  from  many  countries,  an- 
nouncement of  the  gift  is  evidence  of 
the  staunch  support  which  the  Pan- 
Pacific  movement  receives  in  that  part 
of  the  Pacific  area  where  it  had  its 
birth. 
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Minnesota  Sends  Scientists  To  Hawaii  For 
Pan-Pacific  Research  Work 


(Honolulu  Star-Bulletin) 


From  the  persistent  active  work  of 
one  woman  who  would  not  be  con- 
quered, Dr.  Josephine  Tilden  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  has  grown 
the  Pan-Pacific  scientific  expedition 
which  hopes  to  make  a  complete  survey 
of  the  fishery  resources  of  this  greatest 
of  oceans.  So  far,  in  all  the  ocean  the 
life  history  of  a  single  fish  is  unknown. 

The  first  section  of  this  work  will  be 
that  of  making  a  survey  of  the  food  of 
fish  in  Hawaiian  waters.  In  this  che 
Pan-Pacific  Union  has  cooperated  in 
helping  to  raise  in  Minneapolis  the 
necessary  funds  and  in  Hawaii  the  help 
and  equipment  needed  in  these  islands. 
This  survey  will  be  made  by  what  is 
known  as  the  Minnesota  Pacific  expe- 
dition, the  nucleus  of  a  Pan-Pacific  sur- 
vey organization.  The  work  now  be- 
gun will  continue  through  August  and 
September,  a  dozen  scientists  from  the 
University  of  Minnesota  conducting  the 
survey,  and  assisted  by  invited  guests 
attending  the  Food  Conference. 

On  the  completion  of  the  survey  in 
Hawaiian  waters,  the  scientists  from  the 
University  of  Minnesota  return  to  St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis  to  report.  It  is 
then  expected  that  a  fund  of  $60,000 
will  be  placed  at  their  disposal  for  the 
more  expensive  survey  of  some  par- 
ticular area  of  the  Pacific. 

It  was  originally  planned  that  the 
Minnesota  expedition  would  spend  18 
months  making  a  survey  of  fish  food, 
entirely  around  the  Pacific,  but  this  was 
found  impracticable  and  the  leaders  ap- 
pealed to  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  to  in- 
terest other  scientific  bodies  in  the  Pa- 
cific area  interested  in  the  preservation 
of  food  fish,  each  to  be  responsible  for 
an  area.  This  is  being  done  and  the 
final  plans  are  being  worked  out. 


A  conference  of  zoologists  from  prac- 
tically every  Pacific  country  will  be  held 
in  Honolulu  during  early  August  and  it 
is  probable  that  a  permanent  Pan-Pacific 
Fishery  Research  Association  will  be 
organized.  That  is  the  request  and  hope 
of  the  Minnesota  scientists.  Plans  are 
on  foot  to  maintain  a  central  working 
corps  permanently  located  in  Hawaii. 
A  demonstration  of  the  cooperative  ef- 
fect of  the  research  work  will  be  given 
by  the  Minnesota  scientists  during  the 
Food  Conference.  They  will  issue  their 
daily  bulletin  to  all  the  delegates,  giv- 
ing the  work  accomplished  between  day- 
light and  8  a.  m.  in  the  matter  of  fish 
and  fish  food  found  in  the  nearby  reefs ; 
these  reports  will  be  illustrated,  for  the 
scientists  have  brought  a  complete  du- 
plicating outfit  with  them,  as  well  as  a 
complete  motion  picture  and  photo- 
graphic apparatus.  Each  of  the  dozen 
workers  has  his  exact  task  to  perform, 
and  the  result  of  these  brought  together 
at  the  end  of  each  day  so  that  a  com- 
plete harmonious  report  is  made. 

Pictures  are  drawn  of  the  fish,  then 
of  the  food  found  in  the  stomachs  of 
these,  that  the  importance  may  be  shown 
for  the  careful  conservation  and  protec- 
tion of  the  food  of  the  smaller  fish  that 
feed  on  the  tiny  of  their  species.  The 
stomachs  of  each  fish  and  even  of  the 
shrimps  are  microscopically  photograph- 
ed and  drawings  made  even  of  this  for 
distribution.  In  some  instances  motion 
pictures  are  made  through  the  micro- 
scope, and  these  will  possibly  be  ex- 
hibited on  the  screen,  during  the 
sessions  of  the  conference. 

Dr.  Tilden,  who  organized  the  expedi- 
tion, first  began  her  Pacific  expedition 
some  25  years  ago.  She  built  at  her 
own  expense  a  biological  station  on  the 
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Pacific  coast  in  British  Columbia,  and 
has  supported  this  as  a  summer  scien- 
tific work  shop  of  zoologists  and  algolo- 
gists.  An  algologist  is  a  person  who 
makes  a  scientific  study  of  lemu,  or 
seaweed,  the  chief  food  of  small  fish, 
on  which  the  larger  fish  feed. 

Dr.  Tilden  a  score  of  years  ago  was 
writing  papers  on  the  algae  of  Tahiti, 
the  Pacific  coast  and  Hawaii.  She  has 
spent  many  years  working  toward  the 
present  nucleus  of  a  Pan-Pacific  Fishery 
Research  Association;  success  seems 
now  assured. 

Dr.  T.  C.  Frye,  who  expects  to  attend 
the  August  conference,  will  head  the  or- 
ganization for  the  studying  of  fish  and 
fish  food  problems  of  Alaska,  and  the 
coast  of  Oregon  and  Washington. 

Dr.  Fraser  has  been  invited  to  the 
conference  from  the  University  to  out- 
line the  program  for  British  Columbia, 
and  is  expected. 

Dr.  Hugh  M.  Smith,  for  30  years 
head  of  the  U.  S.  fishery  bureau,  and 
now  organizing  the  fishery  bureau  of 
Siam,  is  on  his  way,  as  is  H.  R.  Mon- 
talban,  the  fishery  student  of  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Dr.  David  Stead  of  Australia  and  the 
Hon.  G.  M.  Thompson  of  New  Zealand, 
leaders  in  fishery  problems  of  their 
country,  are  already  here. 

Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  the  leading 
authority  of  the  fish  along  our  Pacific 
Latin-American  coast,  is  on  his  way  as 
is  Dr.  Barton  Evermann,  the  recognized 
authority  on  the  fish  of  California,  and 
chairman  of  the  fishery  section  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Food  Conservation  Confer- 
ence. They  will  plan  for  permanent  re- 
search work  on  Pan-Pacific  fish  and 
fishery  problems  and  perhaps  an  experi- 
ment may  be  arrived  at  as  to  the  di- 
vision of  the  ocean. 

Dr.  Edmonson  of  the  Bishop  Museum 
is  also  a  delegate  to  the  food  conference, 
and  if  the  museum  as  a  Polynesian  In- 
stitution wishes  to  make  the  research 
necessary  about  the  South  Sea  Islands 
it  is  likely  that  the  Minnesota  scientists 


will  be  assigned  to  the  Gulf  of  Siam  for 
two  or  three  years  of  fishery  survey 
work  there.  This  has  practically  been 
requested. 

During  the  visit  of  the  director  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union  to  this  region,  he  was 
requested  by  several  representatives  of 
the  countries  about  the  Gulf  of  Siam  to 
bring  about  the  cooperation  that  would 
result  in  an  organized  effort  for  the 
study  and  conservation  of  fish  in  the 
Gulf  of  Siam.  Siam  quickly  responded, 
offering  the  services  of  Dr.  Hugh  M. 
Smith,  as  did  Java  and  Malaya  the  ser- 
vices of  their  fishery  experts.  Indo- 
China  is  sending  her  fishery  chief,  Dr. 
Krempf,  who  arrives  shortly. 

It  is  in  line  that  in  August,  an  epoch- 
making  conference  on  Pacific  fishery 
conservation  may  take  place  in  Hono- 
lulu; a  conference  that  seems  likely  to 
result  in  a  permanent  plan  of  coopera- 
tive effort  entirely  about  the  Pacific  for 
the  study,  propagation  and  conservation 
of  the  food  fish. 

This  is  the  third  conference  called  by 
the  Pan-Pacific  Union  at  which  the  fish- 
ery problems  of  the  Pacific  have  been 
foremost  subjects  of  discussion.  Dr. 
Barton  W.  Evermann  was  appointed  at 
the  commercial  conference  to  outline  a 
plan  to  present  to  the  coming  food  con- 
servation conference  and  will  be  here 
to  do  so.  He  will  have  the  complete 
backing  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  and 
the  Minnesota  Pacific  expedition. 

Those  who  will  conduct  the  research 
work  on  fish  food  in  Hawaii  are:  Dr. 
Henry  Erikson,  chairman ;  Dr.  Josephine 
Tilden,  secretary;  Dr.  J.  B.  Johnston, 
Dean  of  College  of  Science,  University 
of  Minnesota ;  Dr.  William  A.  Riley,  Dr. 
Shirley  P.  Miller,  Dr.  Royal  N.  Chap- 
man, Dr.  J.  A.  Harris,  Dr.  Ross  A. 
Gortner.  With  the  Minnesota  Pacific 
expedition  are  two  young  scientists  as 
assistants  and  workers,  Miss  Louise  An- 
derson, algologist  from  the  University 
of  Chicago,  and  John  Anderson,  mi- 
croscopic photographer. 
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The  fishery  delegates  from  other  Pa- 
cific lands  are  cordially  invited  to  join 
them  and  several  will  do  so.  Eric  Jor- 
dan, biologist,  son  of  David  Starr  Jor- 
dan, arriving  this  week  for  the  purpose. 
Dr.  W.  A.  Setchell  of  the  University  of 
California  is  conducting  independent  al- 
gae research  work  in  Hawaii  at  the 
present  time;  he  has  given  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  his  life  to  this 
work,  and  will  present  a  paper  on  the 
subject  at  the  coming  conference. 


The  Minnesota  scientists  have  builded 
well  and  they  have  sought  the  coopera- 
tion of  their  conferees  in  the  Pacific 
ready  to  submerge  their  own  individual- 
ity into  the  greater  idea  of  a  Pan-Pacific 
expedition  for  permanent  fishery  re- 
search work  throughout  our  greatest  of 
oceans.  It  is  interesting  that  a  woman 
scientist  has  led  the  way  to  this  great 
piece  of  cooperative  food  conservation 
work  that  is  planned. 


The  University  of  Amoy,  Amoy,  China 

By  PROF.  S.  F.  LIGHT. 


The  University  of  Amoy  is  unique 
in  several  ways,  and  it  has  been 
thought  that  the  members  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union  might  be  interested  in 
knowing  something  of  its  origin,  or- 
ganization and  aims.  I  have,  there- 
fore, hastily  put  together  certain  facts. 

The  idea  and  the  financial  support 
to  realize  it  were  furnished  by  Mr. 
Tan  Kah  Kee,  a  well  known  Chinese 
merchant  of  Singapore.  A  thorough 
believer  in  the  necessity  of  modern 
education  for  China,  he  devoted  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  the  founding  and 
developing  of  schools  of  all  grades, 
from  kindergarten  through  the  second- 
ary grades,  in  his  native  village  of 
Chimei  (Tsimei),  on  the  mainland  near 
Amoy.  Besides  the  regular  grades 
and  the  high  school  there  are  now  a 
Normal  School,  a  Commercial  School 
and  a  Practical  School  of  Fisheries. 

Mr.  Tan  Kah  Kee  soon  saw  the 
necessity  for  a  university  in  South 
Fukien,  as  otherwise  the  great  majority 
of  students  completing  the  secondary 
work  would  find  it  impossible  to  con- 
tinue their  studies  and  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  a  sufficient  number  of 
qualified  teachers  to  carry  out  the  gen- 
eral educational  program.  After  mak- 
ing a  plea  for  cooperation  to  this  end, 
he  set  about  the  development  of  such 


an  institution  with  the  hope  that  other 
wealthy  men  of  the  region  would  come 
to  his  aid  once  a  working  institution 
was  developed. 

While  the  university  was  started 
at  Chimei  in  April  of  1921,  it  was 
moved  during  the  same  year  to  its 
permanent  site  on  the  outskirts  of 
Amoy  near  the  famous  temple  of  Nan 
Po  To. 

Amoy,  the  largest  city  of  South  Fu- 
kien, is  situated  on  an  island  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  narrow  arms  of 
•the  sea.  In  former  days  it  was  the 
leading  tea  port  of  China. 

Soon  after  its  founding,  Dr.  Lim 
Boon  Keng,  M.B.,  CM.,  O.B.E.,  LL.D., 
for  many  years  a  practicing  physician 
and  prominent  citizen  of  Singapore  was 
made  President  of  the  University. 
Under  his  charge  it  has  developed  very 
rapidly.  Seven  buildings  are  complete 
and  in  use  as  classrooms  or  dormi- 
tories. Two  science  buildings  are  un- 
der construction  and  plans  are  being 
made  for  a  library  building.  The  fol- 
lowing colleges  are  giving  instruction: 
Arts,  Science,  Education,  Commerce 
and  Journalism.  Other  colleges  are  in 
prospect.  There  are  about  400  students, 
of  whom  nearly  one-half  are  in  the 
college  proper,  the  others  in  the  Prepa- 
ratory year  which  is  required  of  all 
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graduates  of  ordinary  middle  schools 
who  pass  the  entrance  examinations. 

The  College  of  Science  in  which  the 
Conference  members  will,  no  doubt,  be 
most  interested,  is  small  but  active. 
The  departments  of  Botany,  Chem- 
istry, Mathematics,  Physics  and  Zoo- 
logy are  functioning.  Prof.  H.  H. 
Chung,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Botany  is  also  Dean  of  the  College. 
Dr.  S.  T.  Leo,  head  of  the  Department 
of  Chemistry,  is  interested  in  industrial 
chemistry,  and  Dr.  T.  L.  Yu,  of  the 
same  department,  in  inorganic  chem- 
istry. Prof.  S.  F.  Light,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Zoology,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  represent  the  University  at 
the  Pan-Pacific  Food  Conference. 

The  departments  of  Botany  and  Zoo- 
logy feel  that  a  knowledge  of  the  lo- 
cal organisms  is  a  prime  necessity  and 
have  consequently  bent  their  efforts 


toward  assembling  representative  col- 
lections and  having  them  identified  by 
specialists.  This  has  produced  a  great 
deal  of  interesting  material  in  the  form 
of  new  or  little  known  species.  Prof. 
Chung  is  publishing  an  enumeration  of 
the  woody  plants  of  China,  a  work  be- 
gun while  he  was  in  Harvard.  He 
looks  forward  to  the  compilation  of  a 
list  of  Fukien  plants  and  ultimately 
to  a  study  of  the  little  known  crypto- 
gamic  flora.  Prof.  Light's  most  in- 
teresting local  discovery  was  an  ex- 
tensive Amphioxus  fishery,  a  report 
of  which  appeared  in  Science  and  in 
the  China  Journal  of  Science  and  Art. 
He  is  especially  interested  in  termites 
and  is  continuing  his  systematic  studies 
on  Philippine  termites,  and  an  article 
giving  descriptions  of  six  new  Chinese 
termites  and  keys  to  the  known  spe- 
cies is  appearing  in  the  China  Journal 
of  Science  and  Arts. 


A  Pan-Pacific  Bar  Association 

(Honolulu  Advertiser) 


AN  honorary  president  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union  has  just  been  elect- 
ed head  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion in  the  person  of  Hon.  Charles 
Evans  Hughes.  The  American  Bar 
Association  has  appointed  W.  H.  H. 
Piatt,  its  secretary,  to  attend  sittings  of 
the  legal  group  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Food 
Conservation  Conference. 

President  Coolidge  has  come  out  pro- 
nouncedly for  codification  of  interna- 
tional law,  and  a  representative  of  the 
Canadian  Bar  Association  advocates  the 
organization  of  an  association  of  the 
legal  lights  of  the  Pacific. 

It  now  seems  probable  that  a  Pan- 
Pacific  Bar  Association  will  be  an  out- 
come of  the  Pan-Pacific  Food  Conser- 
vation Conference  to  be  held  here  in 
August. 


With  Dr.  R.  Masujima,  past  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Bar  Associa- 
tion, and  F.  G.  T.  Lucas  (representing 
the  Canadian  Bar  Association),  both  en- 
thusiastic for  the  formation  of  a  Pan- 
Pacific  Bar  Association,  the  thing  should 
be  done. 

Dr.  Masujima  will  be  chairman  of 
the  international  law  group  at  the  com- 
ing conference.  China  is  sending  a 
delegate.  Sir  Joseph  Carruthers  will 
represent  the  Bar  Association  of  Aus- 
tralia, while  New  Zealand  will  have  at 
least  two  members  of  her  cabinet  at  the 
conference. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Lucas, 
president  of  the  Vancouver  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, indicates  the  interest  there: 

"I  have  your  letter  of  June  17  and 
I  am  enclosing  you  herewith,  to  go  out 
on  the  next  ship,  my  paper  to  be  read 
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at  the  conference.  There  is  still  a 
possibility  that  I  may  be  there.  If  so, 
I  can,  of  course,  take  cafe  of  the  paper. 
If  not,  then  I  would  ask  that  you  have 
it  read  at  the  conference. 

"I  have  just  come  from  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Washington  State  Bar 
Association,  to  which  I  addressed  a 
paper  on  the  same  subject,  and  I  took 
the  liberty  of  pointing  out  what  I  be- 
lieved to  be  the  opinion  of  the  ship 
owners  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Canada,  that  unless  our  respective 
peoples  can  learn  the  business  of  trad- 
ing c.  i.  f.  basis,  that  they  could  not 
expect  to  keep  their  merchant  marines 
at  sea.  Unless  our  peoples  learn  the 
business  of  trading  c.  i.  f.,  or,  in  other 
words  trading  at  the  purchaser's  front 
door  instead  of  having  him  come  to  our 
door  to  trade,  then  all  the  ship  subsidies 
which  can  be  granted  cannot  keep  our 
merchant  marine  at  sea  in  competition 
with  the  merchant  marine  of  a  nation 
whose  nationals  have  learned  the  busi- 
ness of  trading  c.  i.  f. 

"In  the  matter  of  the  formation  of  a 
Pan-Pacific  Bar  Association,  which  we 
discussed  when  you  were  here  in  Van- 
couver, I  believe  the  time  is  ripe.  I 
am,  as  you  know,  thoroughly  of  the 
opinion  that  a  unification  of  commer- 
cial laws  and  the  adoption  of  a  uniform 
system  of  administration  thereof  will 
accomplish  more  than  any  other  single 
thing  in  the  opening  of  trade  between 
the  nations  bordering  on  the  Pacific.  It 


is  our  big  problem,  I  take  it,  to  get 
these  people  interested.  I  am  with  you, 
Mr.  Ford,  as  you  know,  in  endeavoring 
to  accomplish  this  object.  You  will 
have  a  wonderful  opportunity  at  your 
conference  in  Honolulu  to  forward  the 
matter.  You  can  rest  assured  that  not 
only  will  I  be  with  you  in  this  work 
throughout  the  coming  months  when 
the  real  work  must  be  done  and  when 
the  glamour  and  pleasure  of  the  big 
convention  has  gone  by,  but  also  in 
1925,  or  later,  when,  if  I  am  meeting 
your  ideas  at  all  in  this  subject,  we  can 
have  a  meeting  of  a  Pan-Pacific  Bar 
Association  in  Honolulu  that  will  make 
history  on  the  Pacific. 

"If  you  decide  to  go  ahead  with  the 
formation  of  an  executive  committee  or 
other  like  organization  at  Honolulu  this 
summer  with  such  ends  in  view  as  I 
have  very  roughly  and  very  loosely 
set  forth  in  this  letter,  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  act  with  you  on  such  a  body  in  any 
capacity  in  which  you  think  I  can  be  of 
service." 

As  a  number  of  the  delegates  interest- 
ed in  the  promotion  of  uniform  laws  in 
the  Pacific  area  will  be  present  at  the 
conference,  it  is  expected  that  a  tenta- 
tive plan  for  a  Pan-Pacific  Bar  Asso- 
ciation will  be  worked  out  and  submit- 
ted to  the  several  bar  associations  in 
Pacific  lands,  and  if  these  are  approved 
it  is  likely  that  a  Pan-Pacific  Confer- 
ence of  Bar  Associations  may  be  called 
to  meet  in  Honolulu  at  some  future 
date. 
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The  Occasion  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Pan-Pacific 

Conference 


By  DR.  A.  W.  PALMER, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii 


One  of  the  most  significant  events  in 
the  history  of  the  Pacific  and  the  coun- 
tries that  border  upon  it  was  the  con- 
vening of  the  Washington  Conference 
on  the  Limitation  of  Armaments  which 
occurred  in  the  winter  of  1921-22.  This 
great  conference  indicated  a  hopeful 
sense  of  unity  and  revealed  a  possibility 
of  friendly  cooperation  among  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Pacific  area  in  striking  con- 
trast with  the  heritage  of  suspicion, 
strife  and  hatred  which  so  complicate 
the  international  life  of  Europe. 

But  the  Washington  Conference,  of 
necessity,  could  not  even  touch  many 
Pacific  problems  and  requires  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  other  less  formal  gather- 
ings, of  an  unofficial  and  non-political 
character,  at  which  representatives  of 
the  best  thought  of  all  the  countries 
concerned  can  carefully  consider  and 
frankly  discuss  the  various  questions, 
social,  economic,  industrial,  racial  or 
religious,  which  underlie  and  largely 
determine  the  spirit  and  quality  as  well 
as  the  extent  of  inter-racial  good-will 
and  international  cooperation  among  the 
countries  of  the  Pacific  area.  There 
must  be  an  international  mind  through 
acquaintance  and  consultation  before 
there  can  be  effective  international  ac- 
tion. 

This  challenging  and  yet  hopeful 
situation  forms  the  immediate  occasion 
for  calling  a  Christian  Conference  of 
the  Pacific  Area  to  discuss  the  problems 
of  this  half  of  the  world  in  the  light  of 
the  teachings  and  principles  of  Jesus, 
that  we  may  thereby  lay  a  foundation 
of  common  Christian  idealism  and  mu- 
tual understanding  among  men  of  Chris- 


tian hopes  and  aspirations  in  all  these 
countries. 

The  Conference  Objective,  therefore, 
will  be  to  consider  the  problems  of  the 
Pacific  from  a  Christian  viewpoint  with 
especial  regard  to: 

1.  The  Facts.  Just  what  are  the 
present  conditions  which  challenge  or 
deny  Christian  life  and  ideals  in  the 
various  countries  around  the  Pacific? 

2.  The  Reasonable  Goals.  What  are 
the  reasonable  goals  which  should  be 
set  before  all  Christian  men  as  possible 
of  attainment  through  the  application 
of  the  Christian  spirit? 

3.  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation's Part.  What  part  should  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  take 
in  attaining  these  goals  through  its  pro- 
gram and  organization? 

Hawaii  has  been  chosen  as  a  meeting 
place  not  merely  because  the  idea  orig- 
inated here  but  because,  after  consulta- 
tion with  leaders  of  many  countries,  it 
was  felt  that  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
were  peculiarly  adapted  to  be  a  com- 
mon meeting  place.  Not  only  is  Hono- 
lulu geographically  the  Cross-roads  of 
the  Pacific,  but  in  Hawaii  the  various 
races  from  Occident  and  Orient  have 
met  and  mingled  in  a  prevailing  spirit 
of  tolerance  and  genuine  good  will  to 
an  extent  which  makes  Hawaii  an  inter- 
racial laboratory  of  commanding  in- 
terest and  importance.  To  hold  the  con- 
ference in  a  delightful  summer  climate, 
amid  comfortable  surroundings  and  in 
the  very  midst  of  a  civilization  which 
strikingly  combines  the  East  and  West 
would  contribute,  it  was  felt,  no  small 
element  of  its  success. 
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The  Pan-Pacific  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Conference 

July,  1925 


July  2, 1924. 

Mr.  Alexander  Hume  Ford,  Director, 
Pan-Pacific  Union, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 
Dear  Sir : 

When  some  five  or  six  years  ago  you 
proposed  that  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  call  a  conference  of 
Association  leaders  and  secretaries  about 
the  Pacific  Ocean  to  confer  on  matters 
of  interest  to  the  association  movement, 
and  also  concerning  the  welfare  and  hu- 
man relations  of  the  peoples  of  these 
countries,  many  did  not  take  the  sug- 
gestion very  seriously.  I  am  glad,  how- 
ever, to  advise  you  that  the  suggestion 
made  at  that  time  and  urged  on  several 
occasions  since  has  produced  tangible 
results. 

Nearly  two  years  ago  a  group  of  our 
Christian  laymen  and  association  secre- 
taries met  together  and  discussed  the 
possibility  of  holding  a  Christian  Con- 
ference here  in  Hawaii  to  talk  over  the 
various  human  relations  and  contacts 
from  the  Christian  standpoint.  A  year 
ago  at  a  Conference  held  at  Portschach, 
Austria,  of  leaders  in  work  for  boys 
throughout  the  world  the  calling  of  such 
a  conference  here  in  Hawaii  was  again 
carefully  discussed  and  heartily  en- 
dorsed, and  the  representatives  at  this 
Conference  from  many  of  the  countries 
bordering  the  Pacific  asked  Hawaii  to 
take  the  initiative  and  plan  to  hold  such 
a  conference  as  soon  as  practicable. 
This  we  are  now  planning  to  do,  and 
have  set  the  time  for  such  a  conference 
for  the  first  two  weeks  of  July,  1925. 

Since  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  has  con- 
fined its  efforts  so  far  to  general  mat- 
ters of  interest  along  educational,  scien- 
tific and  commercial  lines,  we  have  come 
to  feel  that  it  would  be  better  for  a 
definite    inter-denominational  Christian 


body — such  as  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association — to  take  the  lead  and 
carry  out  the  plans  for  the  conference 
that  it  has  now  proposed  to  hold. 

We  wish  to  express  to  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union,  and  to  yourself  personally,  our 
appreciation  for  the  suggestion  which 
originally  came  from  you  regarding  the 
holding  of  such  a  conference  and  the 
co-operation  you  have  rendered  from 
time  to  time.  We  trust  that  we  can 
still  have  the  assistance  of  the  Pan-Pa- 
cific Union  when  necessary,  and  the 
publicity  which  you  can  give  us  thru 
your  monthly  bulletin. 

We  hope  that  in  view  of  the  confer- 
ence at  the  time  suggested,  July  1st  to 
July  15th,  1925,  that  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  will  not  call  one  of  its  confer- 
ences, but  will  lend  its  influence  to  as- 
sisting in  the  one  which  we  are  now 
planning  to  hold  next  year. 
Very  truly  yours, 

P.  C.  Atherton,  Chairman, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Territorial  Executive 
Committee. 


The  Pan-Pacific  Union  is  co-operat- 
ing heartily  in  the  plan  for  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  conference  of  religious  leaders 
from  Pacific  lands,  and  plans  no  other 
conference  in  Hawaii  for  1925,  unless 
there  should  be  an  informal  gathering 
during  August  of  that  year  of  the 
honorary  presidents  and  honorary  vice- 
presidents  of  the  Union.  These  men 
are  all  presidents,  premiers  and  kings 
of  Pacific  lands,  and  the  late  President 
Harding  had  hoped  during  his  lifetime 
to  meet  with  them  informally  in  Ha- 
waii. Calvin  Coolidge  has  succeeded 
Warren  G.  Harding  as  an  honorary 
head  of  the  Union  and  maintains  the 
same  hope. 
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THE  PAN-PACIFIC  UNION 


An  organization  not  in  any  way  an  agency  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  other  Pacific  Government,  but  having  their  good-will  in  bringing 
about  friendly  and  unofficial  gatherings  of  the  leaders  from  the  peoples  of 
Pacific  lands  in  different  lines  of  thought  and  action  that  there  may  grow 
throughout  the  Pacific  area  better  understanding  with  real  cooperation  for  the 
advancement  of  the  interests  of  all  Pacific  peoples. 

The  invitations  to  participate  in  the  Pan-Pacific  Conferences  are  forwarded 
through  Federal  or  other  channels,  and  Government  appropriations  are  some- 
times m^de  to  aid  these,  but  the  Conferences  are  held  entirely  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Union  and  not  under  those  of  any  government.  An  entire  freedom  of 
discussion  exists  that  would  be  difficult  to  secure  at  an  official  conference  or  at 
one  called  in  an  official  manner.  Affiliated  or  working  with  the  Union  are  Edu- 
cational and  Scientific  bodies,  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  kindred  bodies,  striv- 
ing for  the  advancement  of  Pacific  Communities,  and  for  a  greater  cooperation 
among  and  between  the  people  of  all  races  in  Pacific  lands.  Its  central  office  is 
in  Honolulu  at  the  ocean  crossroads. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  is  incorporated  with  an  International  Board  of 
Trustees,  representing  the  different  races  of  the  Pacific. 

The  following  are  the  main  objects  set  forth  in  the  charter  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union: 

1.  To  call  in  conference  delegates  from  all  Pacific  peoples  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  and  furthering  the  interests  common  to  Pacific  nations. 

2.  To  maintain  in  Hawaii  and  other  Pacific  lands  bureaus  of  information 
and  education  concerning  .matters  of  interest  to  the  people  of  the  Pacific,  and  to 
disseminate  to  the  world  information  of  every  kind  of  progress  and  opportunity 
in  Pacific  lands,  and  to  promote  the  comfort  and  interests  of  all  visitors. 

3.  To  aid  and  assist  those  in  all  Pacific  communities  to  better  understand 
each  other,  and  to  work  together  for  the  furtherance  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
land  of  their  adoption,  and,  through  them,  to  spread  abroad  about  the  Pacific 
the  friendly  spirit  of  inter-racial  cooperation. 

4.  To  assist  and  to  aid  the  different  races  in  lands  of  the  Pacific  to  co- 
operate in  local  fairs,  to  raise  produce,  and  to  create  home  manufactured  goods. 

5.  To  own  real  estate,  erect  buildings  needed  for  housing  exhibits,  pro- 
vided and  maintained  by  the  respective  local  committees. 

6.  To  maintain  a  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Museum,  and  Art  Gallery. 

7.  To  create  dioramas,  gather  exhibits,  books  and  other  Pan-Pacific  material 
of  educational  or  instructive  value. 

8.  To  promote  and  conduct  a  Pan-Pacific  Exposition  of  the  handicrafts  of 
the  Pacific  peoples,  of  their  works  of  art,  and  scenic  dioramas  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful bits  of  Pacific  lands,  or  illustrating  great  Pacific  industries. 

9.  To  establish  and  maintain  a  permanent  college  and  "clearing  house"  of 
information  (printed  and  otherwise)  concerning  the  lands,  commerce,  peoples, 
and  trade  opportunities  in  countries  of  the  Pacific,  creating  libraries  of  commer- 
cial knowledge,  and  training  men  in  this  commercial  knowledge  of  Pacific  lands. 

10.  To  secure  the  cooperation  and  support  of  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments, chambers  of  commerce,  city  governments,  and  of  individuals. 

11.  To  enlist  for  this  work  of  publicity  in  behalf  of  Alaska,  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines,  Federal  aid  and  financial  support,  as  well  as 
similar  cooperation  and  support  from  all  Pacific  governments. 

12.  To  bring  all  nations  and  peoples  about  the  Pacific  Ocean  into  closer 
friendly  and  commercial  contact  and  relationship. 
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The  Pan-Pacific  Food  Conference  Body 
Now  a  Permanent  Organization 


EVERY  country  of  the  Pacific  was 
represented  at  the  Pan-Pacific  Food 
Conservation  Conference  in  Honolulu, 
August,  1924.  For  the  frist  time  at 
a  Conference  of  Pan-Pacific  scientists, 
Siberia,  China,  Indo-China,  Siam  and 
Mexico  were  represented.  Indo-China 
sent  six  official  delegates.  China  sent 
eight  delegates,  official  and  from  her 
universities.  One  Siberian  delegate  at- 
tended informally  and  another  was  sent 
officially  from  Moscow.  Mexico  was 
represented  officially  and  unofficially, 
while  Macao,  the  Portuguese  possession 
in  China,  sent  its  governor  as  a  delegate. 

There  were  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
delegates,  the  majority  hailing  from 
countries  of  the  Pacific  other  than 
America  and  Hawaii.  This  Conference 
was  probably  the  most  truly  and  typical- 
ly Pan-Pacific  of  any  ever  held  any- 
where. 

Australia  sent  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Federal  Commonwealth.  New  Zea- 
land sent  two  members  of  Parliament; 
four  of  the  American  delegates  were 
members  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Science,  which  is  the  parent  body  of 
the  National  Research  Council,  also 
was  well  represented  by  workers  from 
a  number  of  its  committees. 

Indo-China  sent  the  heads  of  several 
of  its  important  departments.  Siam 
sent  the  chief  advisor  of  its  fisheries. 
The  Philippines  sent  native  and  Ameri- 
can born  scientists.  Japan,  Formosa 
and  Korea  sent  some  of  their  ablest 
scientists.  Latin  America  was  well  rep- 
resented as  were  the  islands  of  the  Pa- 
cific and  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 

Many  of  the  delegates  arrived  two  or 
three  weeks  in  advance  of  the  Confer- 
ence and  began  at  once  organizing  the 


work  of  the  Conference.  A  permanent 
organization  of  the  sugar-cane  experts 
of  the  world  was  organized  and  it  will 
hold  Conferences  every  three  years.  The 
fishery  men,  representing  almost  every 
Pacific  land  and  region,  have  organized 
as  a  perment  body  affiliated  with  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union,  as  have  the  ento- 
mologists and  plant  pathologists. 

These  will  all  be  on  the  advisory 
board  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Research  In- 
stitute, for  the  foundation  of  which  the 
Castle  family  has  donated  a  splendid 
mansion  surrounded  by  several  acres  of 
ground  most  beautifully  located  in  Ho- 
nolulu. 

The  representatives  of  the  several 
Bar  Associations  in  Pacific  lands  have 
organized  into  a  permanent  advisory 
committee  of  the  Union  and  hope  in 
time  to  perfect  a  permanent  Pan-Pacific 
Bar  Association. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Conference, 
messages  and  cables  were  read  from  the 
heads  of  many  Pacific  countries,  who 
are  now  heads  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union. 

In  every  way  the  first  Pan-Pacific 
Food  Conservation  Conference  was  the 
most  successful  of  the  series  of  Pan- 
Pacific  Conferences  yet  called.  Its  con- 
tinuance and  follow-up  work  will  be 
carried  forward  by  the  Pan-Pacific  Re- 
search Institute  and  the  Pan-Pacific 
Scientific  Council  of  the  Union. 

Each  of  the  seven  sections  of  the 
Food  Consrevation  Conference  becomes 
a  permanent  committee  of  the  Pan-Pa- 
cific Union,  with  power  to  call  its  own 
particular  conference  if  it  so  desires. 

Each  of  the  committees  will  work 
from  now  on  for  the  success  of  the 
Third  Pan-Pacific  Science  Conference 
to  be  held  in  Japan  in  October,  1926. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


Adopted  by  the  First  Pan-Pacific  Food  Conservation  Conference, 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 
July  31  to  August  14,  1924  * 


Resolved,  That  the  First  Pan-Pacific  Food  Conservation  Conference 
in  closing  its  fruitful  discussions  extends  its  heartiest  thanks 

(a)  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  President  of  the 
Republic  of  China,  to  the  King  of  Siam  and  to  the  other  officials  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union  in  different  countries  for  their  cooperation  and  for 
messages  received  from  them  in  commendation  and  support  of  this 
Conference ; 

(b)  to  His  Excellency,  the  Governor,  and  to  the  citizens  of  Honolulu 
and  other  parts  of  Hawaii  for  their  very  great  hospitality.  The  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Honolulu,  the  Chinese,  Filipino,  Hawaiian,  Japanese  and 
Korean  communities,  and  the  Bureau  of  Women's  Clubs  should  be  espe- 
cially mentioned  in  this  category; 

(c)  to  the  Pan-Pacific  Club  of  Honolulu  for  the  many  facilities 
offered  to  the  delegates  to  the  Conference  such  as  the  use  of  its  rooms, 
the  bounteous  luncheons,  and  the  services  of  its  capable  staff ; 

(d)  to  the  Government  of  Hawaii  for  the  use  of  the  Palace  throne 
room  and  other  facilities; 

(e)  to  the  University  of  Hawaii,  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Asso- 
ciation, the  Territorial  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  to  the  United  States 
Experiment  Station  for  the  successful  work  of  members  of  their  staffs  in 
the  preliminary  work  which  extended  over  a  period  of  two  years ; 

(f )  to  the  Association  of  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Canners ; 

(g)  to  the  newspapers  and  other  periodicals  of  Honolulu,  particu- 
larly the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  the  Honolulu 
Times,  the  Nippu  Jiji,  and  the  Mid-Pacific  Magazine; 

(h)  to  the  United  States  Army  authorities  at  Schofield  Barracks 
for  the  entertainment  extended  to  the  delegates  on  August  2 ; 

(i)  to  the  University  Club,  the  Commercial  Club,  the  Pacific  Club, 
the  Good  Relations  Club,  the  Trail  and  Mountain  Club,  the  Outrigger 
Canoe  Club  and  its  Women's  Auxiliary,  all  branches  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
as  well  as  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  to  the  staff  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Experiment  Station. 

(j)  to  the  Honolulu  Automobile  Club  for  motor  transportation 
around  the  city  on  July  31  and  around  the  Island  on  August  2 ; 

(k)    to  the  Territorial  Hotels  Management  for  various  courtesies ; 

(1)  to  the  people  of  Honolulu  especially  for  their  generous  financial 
assistance  toward  the  expenses  of  the  Conference ; 

(m)  To  Lieut.  E.  R.  Hand  and  Mr.  McComb,  of  the  United  States 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  for  their  instructive  exhibit  of  the  oceano- 
graphic  and  hydrographic  work  of  their  service. 

*  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Conference  directed  the  Secretary  to  issue  this  preliminary  set  of 
resolutions,  which  shall  he  subject  to  changes  of  wording  by  the  Conference's  Publications  Committee. 


RESOLUTION  I 
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RESOLUTION  II 


Resolved,  That  the  Conference  expresses  its  high  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Hume  Ford,  for  his  foresight,  his  imagination,  his  enthusiasm, 
his  indefatigable  energy  and  for  the  commanding  role  he  has  played  in 
the  conception  and  fruition  of  the  very  important  and  successful  meetings 
of  the  past  fortnight. 

RESOLUTION  III 

Be  it  Resolved,  That,  in  the  name  of  science,  this  conference  body 
expresses  its  hearty  thanks  to  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  for  the  interest  it 
has  taken  in  promoting  scientific  work  and  study  in  the  Pacific,  that  it 
urges  the  Union  to  continue  its  efforts  in  this  direction  and  offers  the 
services  of  the  delegates  to  this  conference  to  cooperate  with  the  Union 
and  the  Pan-Pacific  Research  Institute  as  they  may  be  called  upon. 

RESOLUTION  IV 

Whereas,  the  first  resolution  passed  by  the  Pan-Pacific  Commercial 
Conference  was  worded  as  follows: 

"Resolved,  That  this  conference  commends  the  calling  by  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union  of  a  Pan-Pacific  Conservation  Conference  to  be  held  in 
Honolulu  during  the  summer  of  1924." 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  this  conference  expresses  its  appreciation  for 
the  cooperation  given  by  the  commercial  men  of  the  Pacific  in  calling 
this  conference  and  further  endorses  especially  the  following  resolutions 
passed  at  the  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference: 

"Resolved,  That  this  conference  commends  the  efforts  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union  to  create  an  exchange  of  educational  films  of  Pacific  peoples 
and  industries  between  the  countries  of  the  Pacific  for  free  exhibition. 

"Resolved,  That  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  be  urged  to  continue  its 
efforts  to  bring  together  all  of  the  intelligence  and  information  bureaus 
of  Pacific  lands  into  the  organization  of  a  Pan-Pacific  Information  Bureau 
that  may  have  branches  in  the  larger  cities  in  each  Pacific  land  where 
accurate  and  authentic  information  may  be  secured  concerning  each 
country  of  the  Pacific — its  resources,  its  products,  commerce,  peoples  and 
transportation  facilities." 

RESOLUTION  V 

Resolved,  That  the  officers  of  the  several  sections  of  the  First  Pan- 
Pacific  Food  Conservation  Conference,  or  the  committees  appointed  by 
such  sections,  remain  as  permanent  committees  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union, 
if  so  requested  by  the  Union. 

RESOLUTION  VI 

Resolved,  That  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  is  requested  to  use  its  best 
efforts  to  bring  the  resolutions  of  this  Conference  before  the  Governments 
of  Pacific  lands  and  before  such  scientific  and  other  organizations  as  may 
be  able  to  assist  in  carrying  such  resolutions  into  effect. 

RESOLUTION  VII 

Resolved,  That  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  be  requested  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  men  versed  in  International  Law  to  form  a  Pan-Pacific  Bar 
Association  which  shall  advise  the  Union  as  to  means  of  securing  uniform 
quarantine  and  conservation  regulations  in  the  Pacific  area. 
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RESOLUTION  VIII 


Be  it  Resolved,  That  this  conference  learns  with  great  pleasure  of 
the  offer  by  Messrs.  George  and  Wm.  Castle  through  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  of  a  valuable  estate  as  the  home  of  a  permanent  Pan-Pacific 
Research  Institute  and  that  this  conference  urges  the  hearty  support  of 
this  project  on  the  part  of  the  Governments,  scientific  bodies  and  all 
others  in  the  Pan-Pacific  area.  This  conference  urges  that  research  work 
in  connection  with  food  production  and  conservation,  on  land  and  sea 
in  the  Pacific  area  be  made  the  chief  aim  and  object  of  this  Institute. 


Whereas,  the  various  peoples  living  about  the  borders  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  use  many  different  systems  of  weights  and  measures; 

Whereas,  the  various  systems  of  weights  and  measures  are  not  well 
understood  in  other  than  the  home  countries ;  and 

Whereas,  the  metric  system,  based  on  the  standard  meter  at  Paris, 
is  a  common  meeting  ground;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  First  Pan-Pacific  Food  Conservation  Conference 
recommends  to  the  governments  of  the  various  circum-Pacific  countries 
and  to  private  individuals  and  institutions  in  such  countries  that  statis- 
tical data  be  expressed  in  units  of  the  metric  system  in  addition  to 
expressing  them  in  units  of  the  local  system,  and  that  when  this  is  not 
done  that  conversion  factors  be  given  with  each  table  or  in  each  publica- 
tion whereby  the  local  units  may  be  converted  into  the  universally  under- 
stood units  of  the  metric  system. 


Be  it  Resolved,  That  the  First  Pan-Pacific  Food  Conservation  Con- 
ference recommends  to  all  the  governments  of  the  countries  bordering  the 
Pacific  Ocean  whose  official  language  is  not  English,  that  they,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  advise  their  scientific  institutions  to  sup- 
plement ther  publications,  especially  those  of  greatest  importance  and  of 
a  technical  nature,  with  abstracts  in  English.  Likewise  that  statistical 
tables,  etc.,  be  presented  in  the  metric  system. 


Whereas,  Meteorology  occupies  an  important  position  in  the  safe- 
guarding of  commerce  and  navigation  through  the  dissemination  of  warn- 
ings of  typhoons,  hurricanes,  storms,  and  general  weather  conditions ;  and 

Whereas,  for  the  preparation  of  forecasts  and  warnings  of  adverse 
weather  conditions,  it  is  essential  that  weather  reports  be  received  by 
radio-telegraph  from  as  many  ships  at  sea  as  possible; 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  this  conference  recommends  to  the  various 
Pacific  nations  that  all  ships,  while  at  sea,  transmit  regular  observations 
of  the  weather  by  radio-telegraph  to  those  national  agencies  already 
established  for  the  purpose  of  issuing  forecasts  of  the  weather  and  warn- 
ings of  storms;  and  that  the  sending  of  such  reports  from  ships  to  the 
nearest  land  radio-telegraph  stations  be  free  of  tolls,  and  handled  as 
ships'  business. 


RESOLUTION  IX 


RESOLUTION  X 


RESOLUTION  XI 
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RESOLUTION  XII 


Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  great  need  for  a  comprehensive 
abstract  service  covering  all  branches  of  biological  science,  this  conference 
commends  the  efforts  of  the  Union  of  Biological  Societies  to  secure  the 
cooperation  of  different  organizations  devoted  to  such  work,  and  expresses 
the  hope  that  the  services  hitherto  rendered  by  the  International  Cata- 
logue including  the  Zoological  Record  may  be  continued  and  expanded  to 
meet  modern  requirements.  This  conference  strongly  urges  that  ade- 
quate funds  should  be  provided  to  put  this  service  on  a  secure  and  perma- 
nent basis. 


Resolved,  That  the  First  Pan-Pacific  Food  Conservation  Conference 
recommends  to  the  various  governments  of  the  countries  bordering  the 
Pacific  that  there  be  prepared  and  sent  to  the  organizers  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Science  Congress  to  be  held  in  Japan  in  1926,  a  comprehensive  list 
of  the  individuals,  institutions,  and  agencies  engaged  in  research,  exten- 
sion work,  or  advanced  educational  work  pertaining  to  useful  products  of 
the  sea  and  of  the  soil,  or  those  branches  of  science  related  thereto  (such 
as:  ichthyology,  marine  biology,  oceanography,  economic'  entomology, 
plant  pathology,  agronomy,  animal  husbandry,  genetics,  agricultural  geog- 
raphy, meteorology,  agricultural  chemistry  and  agricultural  bacteriology) ; 
and  that  this  list  be  supplemented  by  a  brief  resume  of  investigations  in 
the  aforesaid  branches  which  have  been  completed,  are  now  in  progress, 
or  are  contemplated. 


Resolved,  That  the  First  Pan-Pacific  Food  Conservation  Conference 
sends  its  greetings  to  the  organizers  of  the  Third  Pan-Pacific  Science 
Congress  to  be  held  in  Japan  in  the  autumn  of  1926,  and  wishes  them 
every  success. 

Resolved,  Further,  That  the  First  Pan-Pacific  Food  Conservation  Con- 
ference forward  to  the  governing  body  of  the  Third  Pan-Pacific  Science 
Congress,  copies  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  present  conference,  for 
the  information  of  the  Science  Congress,  with  the  hope  that  such  of  them 
as  pertain  to  the  field  covered  by  the  Science  Congress  may  receive  the 
consideration  and  endorsement  of  the  latter. 


Resolved,  That  on  account  of  the  danger  of  uncontrolled  interchange 
of  sugar  cane  varieties,  this  conference  recommends  to  the  governments 
and  agencies  concerned,  that  these  exchanges  be  made  only  under  prop- 
erly constituted  scientific  control. 


Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  destructive  nature  of  several  diseases 
of  sugar  cane,  introduced  into  Australia  from  New  Guinea,  and  the  possi- 
bility that  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane  in  the  tropics  originated  in  that 
area,  the  First  Pan-Pacific  Food  Conservation  Conference  recommends 
that  a  survey  of  the  diseases  and  insect  pests  of  sugar  cane  and  their 
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RESOLUTION  XVI 
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natural  means  of  control  be  undertaken  in  New  Guinea  at  an  early  date, 
by  the  Pacific  countries  interested  in  sugar  cane  cultivation. 

Resolved  Further,  That  the  foregoing  resolution  be  communicated  to 
the  Commonwealth  Government  of  Australia  and  to  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment with  the  respectful  request  that  these  governments  may  see  fit  to 
assist  as  far  as  possible  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  resolution. 


Be  it  Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  difficulty  in  interpreting  the  fig- 
ures obtained  in  the  chemical  control  exercised  in  the  sugar  industry,  it 
is  desirable  to  adopt  a  uniform  system  of  reporting  data  obtained  in  the 
manufacture  of  cane  sugar,  to  the  end  that  the  figures  reported  in  one 
country  may  be  understood  in  every  other  cane-producing  region. 


Whereas,  the  pollution  of  many  coastal  waters,  bays,  estuaries,  har- 
bors and  rivers,  resulting  from  the  discharge  into  said  waters  x)f  oil, 
ashes,  and  other  contaminating  substances  by  oil  tankers,  oil  consuming 
motor  boats  and  other  craft,  and  of  waste  from  shore  plants  of  oil  com- 
panies and  industrial  plants  of  various  kinds,  has  become  a  serious 
menace  to  sea  birds,  surface  swimming  fish  eggs  and  larvae  and  the  plank- 
ton upon  which  useful  species  feed,  and  to  the  bottom  and  shore  life  of 
our  bays  and  harbors,  at  the  same  time  rendering  our  beaches  filthy, 
unsanitary  and  unsightly,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  First  Pan-Pacific  Food  Conservation  Conference 
expresses  the  wish  and  the  hope  that  the  properly  constituted  authorities 
in  the  countries  of  the  Pacific  enter  into  correspondence  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  about  an  international  treaty  or  agreement  under  which  such 
pollution  may  be  prohibited. 


Resolved,  That  this  Conference  recommends  to  the  National  Research 
Councils  of  America,  Australia  and  Japan  thro.ugh  their  governments,  as 
well  as  to  the  governments  of  British  Malaya,  China,  Indo-China,  the 
Netherlands  Indies,  New  Zealand,  and  Siam,  that  there  be  initiated  as 
early  as  possible  coordinated  investigations  into  the  question  of  the  occur- 
rence and  distribution  of  marine  borers  as  well  as  into  means  of  combat- 
ing such  organisms. 


Whereas,  the  sea  turtles  and  their  eggs  constitute  a  valuable  food 
resource  in  many  of  the  countries  of  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  and 

Whereas,  the  supply  of  such  turtles  throughout  the  Pacific  Ocean,  as 
in  other  oceans,  has  decreased  greatly  in  recent  years  and  in  some 
regions  is  fast  approaching  the  vanishing  point;  and 

Whereas,  the  situation  has  been  brought  about  by  ignorance  or  neg- 
lect of  the  fundamental  requirements  of  the  turtles,  whereby  there  has 
occurred  destruction  of  adult  and  young  turtles  and  turtle  eggs  without 
regard  for  the  future, 

Be  it  Resolved,  by  the  Pan-Pacific  Food  Conservation  Conference  that 
prompt  action  is  necessary  to  save  the  marine  turtles  of  various  countries 


RESOLUTION  XVII 


RESOLUTION  XVIII 


RESOLUTION  XIX 


RESOLUTION  XX 


from  commercial,  if  not  actual,  extinction,  and  that  all  Pacific  Nations 
having  resources  in  sea  turtles  should  forthwith  take  adequate  steps  to 
preserve  and  increase  the  supply,  including  the  rigid  regulation  or  total 
prevention  of  turtle  fishing  for  a  term  of  years  and  where  necessary  the 
absolute  prohibition  of  the  gathering  of  turtle  eggs  until  such  time  as 
the  increased  abundance  of  turtles  would  justify  the  taking  of  limited 
numbers  of  eggs. 

RESOLUTION  XXI 

Whereas,  it  is  known  that  many  valuable  species  of  marine  mammals 
such  as  fur-seals,  sea-otters,  elephant  seals  and  whales  and  many  species 
of  important  food  fishes  such  as  salmon  and  halibut,  formerly  occurred  in 
the  Pacific  in  such  vast  numbers  as  to  constitute  the  objects  of  fisheries 
whose  annual  products  were  worth  more  than  one  hundred  million  dollars, 
and 

Whereas,  nearly  all  of  those  great  natural  resources  have  been 
seriously  depleted,  many  of  them  even  to  commercial  extinction,  through 
greed,  short-sightedness  and  ill-considered  fishery  methods,  and 

Whereas,  it  is  known  that  small  remnants  of  fur-seal  and  sea-otter 
herds  and  small  numbers  of  whales  and  of  other  commercially  valuable 
species  still  remain  in  certain  places,  and 

Whereas,  the  rapid  recovery  of  the  Alaska  fur-seal  herd  in  the  short 
period  of  ten  years  from  complete  commercial  ruin  to  an  annual  produc- 
tion of  more  than  $1,500,000,  as  a  result  of  the  international  fur-seal 
treaty  of  1911,  demonstrates  conclusively  the  wonderful  recuperative 
power  of  such  depleted  natural  resources  of  the  sea  under  international 
co-operation,  and  justifies  the  belief  that  other  depleted  fur-seal  herds 
and  fisheries  can  be  rehabilitated  through  similar  co-operation  among  the 
nations  concerned,  and 

Whereas,  it  is  conservatively  estimated  that  these  resources  when 
rehabilitated  will  yield  to  the  world  a  regular  product  of  more  than  one 
half  billion  dollars  value  annually;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  First  Pan-Pacific  Food  Conservation  Conference 
strongly  urges  that  the  various  maritime  countries  of  the  world,  particu- 
larly those  bordering  on,  or  interested  in,  the  Pacific,  be  invited  to  send 
delegates  to  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  an  international 
treaty  for  the  restoration,  proper  utilization  and  conservation  of  the  van- 
ishing fur-seal  and  sea-otter  herds  and  other  natural  fishery  resources  of 
the  Pacific;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  conference  recommends  that  the  governments  of 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  Pacific  enter  into  correspondence  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  an  International  Commission  for  the  scientific 
study  of  the  biology,  physics  and  chemistry  of  the  Pacific  in  the  interest 
of  the  restoration,  proper  utilization  and  conservation  of  its  vanishing 
natural  resources. 

RESOLUTION  XXII 

Resolved,  That  it  be  a  recommendation  from  the  First  Pan-Pacific 
Food  Conservation  Conference  to  the  various  maritime  countries  of  the 
Pacific  area  that  urgent  attention  be  directed  to  the  study  of  ocean  and 
coastal  currents,  and  to  the  working  up  of  data  already  available,  with  a 
view  to  the  elucidation  of  important  problems  in  navigation  and  commer- 
cial fisheries  concerning  the  countries  mentioned. 
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RESOLUTION  XXIII 


Whereas,  the  First  Pan-Pacific  Food  Conservation  Conference  has 
considered  plans  for  a  coordinated  study  of  the  food  relationships  of 
marine  organisms  in  the  Pacific  area;  and 

Whereas,  these  plans  call  for  the  cooperation  of  the  sciences  of 
physics,  chemistry,  geology,  zoology,  botany,  physiology  and  bacteriology, 

(a)  in  investigating  the  role  of  marine  organisms  in  food  production, 

(b)  in  promoting  the  cooperation  of  biological  laboratories  and  other  insti- 
tutions in  furthering  such  studies,  and  (c)  in  arranging  the  referring  of 
materials  collected  to  taxonomists  and  other  specialists  as  an  aid  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  Pacific. 

Now,  Therefore,  Be  it  Resolved,  That  this  conference  expresses  its 
approval  of  the  plans  and  suggests  that  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  might  give 
the  project  its  support  and  might  offer  its  services  for  the  coordination 
of  individuals  and  institutions  engaged  in  each  field. 


Whereas,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  guard  against  the  losses  due  to 
insects  and  other  animal  depredators,  to  plant  diseases  and  to  pest  plants 
or  weeds,  which  in  all  countries  greatly  diminish  the  yields  of  food  crops, 
and 

Wliereas,  the  risk  of  transfer  of  plant  pests  from  one  country  to 
another  is  increasing  vastly  under  the  conditions  of  modern  commerce, 
and, 

Whereas,  the  information  as  to  the  occurrence  and  distribution  of 
such  pests  within  the  Pacific  area  is  far  from  being  adequate  to  form  the 
basis  for  appropriate  restrictions  on  movement  of  products  necessary  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  such  enemies, 

Therefore,  Be  it  Resolved,  That  this  conference,  to  meet  these  emer- 
gencies and  needs,  recommends  and  approves  the  appointment  of  an 
International  Crop  Protection  Committee  or  Board  to  promote  and  coordi- 
nate the  investigations  of  such  crop  enemies  and  related  subjects  through- 
out the  Pacific  region,  and  when  necessary  in  other  regions  such  as  the 
West  Indies  which  have  close  commercial  relations  with  Pacific  countries ; 
and  that,  on  recommendation  of  the  Crop  Protection  Section  of  the  Con- 
ference, the  following  provisional  committee  be  designated  to  organize 
such  work  and  provide  for  its  support  by  the  countries  concerned  and  for 
the  selection  of  the  said  International  Crop  Protection  Committee,  on 
nominations  of  one  or  more  members  for  each  country  to  be  made  by  the 
proper  agencies  of  such  countries: 


The  duties  of  such  International  Crop  Protection  Committee  shall  be : 
(a)  To  promote  surveys  throughout  the  Pacific  area  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  information  as  promptly  as  possible  concerning  both  the 
known  and  the  probable  enemies  of  crops,  and  also  concerning  the  para- 
sites and  other  agencies  which  may  be  useful  in  the  control  of  such  crop 
enemies. 


RESOLUTION  XXIV 


O.  H.  Swezey 
E.  M.  Ehrhorn 
H.  A.  Lee 


H.  L.  Lyon 
D.  T.  Fullaway 
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(b)  To  encourage  research  work  necessary  for  the  local  control  of 
such  enemies,  to  determine  what  quarantine  action  may  be  warranted, 
and  to  develop  better  methods  of  inspecting  and  disinfecting  plants  and 
plant  products. 

(c)  To  promote  the  development  by  each  country  of  larger  numbers 
of  trained  workers  in  the  general  field  of  plant  pest  survey  and  control. 

(d)  To  obtain  agreements  and  understandings  between  countries  as 
to  giving  prompt  notification  of  the  appearance  of  any  new  and  destruc- 
tive pests,  and  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  such  countries  in  the  preven- 
tion of  spread  of  such  pests. 

RESOLUTION  XXV 

Whereas,  the  excellent  economic  results  that  have  been  gained  by  the 
transportation  of  parasites  and  other  natural  enemies  of  injurious  insects 
from  one  country  to  another  as  in  Hawaii,  on  the  mainland  of  the  United 
States,  in  Italy,  France,  New  Zealand,  Uruguay,  Chile,  South  Africa,  the 
Island  of  Mauritius,  and  other  places,  have  fully  justified  continued  and 
broader  work  in  this  direction  and  therefore  larger  expenditures  of  funds 
by  governments  and  smaller  organizations,  and 

Whereas,  the  transportation  and  introduction  of  such  beneficial  in- 
sects to  be  successful  and  free  from  danger,  usually  involves  technical 
studies  of  an  enormously  complicated  chain  of  interactions  of  organisms. 

Resolved,  That  this  conference  urges  all  governments  and  organiza- 
tions undertaking  work  of  this  character  to  provide  the  most  expert 
scientific  supervision  for  such  work,  to  include  skilled  biologists  trained 
in  the  study  of  parasitic  and  predatory  forms  of  life  and  to  assist  so  far 
as  possible  in  the  creation  of  a  much  larger  number  of  such  trained  men 
by  encouraging  the  study  in  the  higher  educational  institutions  of  the 
very  numerous  problems  of  natural  control. 

Resolved,  Further,  That  Governments  and  institutions  be  advised  to 
arrange  their  permanent  stations  intended  for  phytopathological  and 
entomological  investigations  in  such  a  way  as  to  facilitate  international 
exchange  of  parasites  in  every  possible  manner  and  to  afford  to  the 
experts  of  other  countries,  who  may  be  engaged  in  exploration  work  of 
this  character,  all  possible  facilities  and  assistance. 

RESOLUTION  XXVI 

Resolved,  That  this  conference  favors  the  maintenance  and  expansion 
of  present  biological  stations  and  the  establishment  where  possible  of 
new  stations  so  that  each  country  may  have  one  or  more  stations  equipped 
to  carry  on  continuous  observations  upon  the  fauna  and  flora,  especially 
with  reference  to  possiole  movement  oi  crop  pests  and  plant  diseases, 
and  where  occasional  workers  may  find  facilities  to  assist  in  investiga- 
tions in  their  special  fields  with  expectation  that  their  results  may  be 
combined  with  those  of  specialists  in  other  fields  to  secure  more  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  the  biological  conditions  of  the  whole  Pacific 
region. 

RESOLUTION  XXVII 

Whereas,  in  all  Pacific  countries  that  are  subject  to  plagues  of  locusts 
or  grass-hoppers,  it  is  highly  advisable  that  accurate  scientific  surveys  be 
made  of  lands  which  may  constitute  the  permanent  breeding  grounds  of 
these  insects;  and  that,  when  such  permanent  breeding  grounds  are 
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delimited  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  it  is  important  that  they  be 
scouted  at  frequent  intervals  in  order  to  learn  the  prospects  concerning 
approaching  devastating  flights,  and  in  order  to  begin  preventive  meas- 
ures at  the  earliest  moment. 

Resolved,  That  the  governments  of  the  Pacific  countries  be  advised 
to  make  such  surveys  and  to  establish,  where  possible,  in  permanent 
breeding  regions,  biological  stations  for  the  study  of  the  factors  in  natural 
control. 

Resolved  Further,  That  where  swarms  originating  from  definitely 
located  permanent  breeding  areas,  customarily  enter  lands  controlled  by 
different  governments,  such  governments  are  urged  to  establish  and  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  cooperative  commissions  charged  with  the  promo- 
tion of  such  procedures  as  are  indicated  in  the  preceding  resolution. 


Whereas,  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  quarantine  regulations  of  the 
countries  of  the  Pacific  region,  and  the  lack  of  any  quarantine  regulations 
regarding  the  movement  of  live  stock  and  live  stock  products  in  some 
countries,  greatly  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  commerce  in  these 
commodities ; 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  this  conference  suggest  to  the  several  govern- 
ments concerned  that  quarantine  regulations  relating  to  live  stock  be 
established  in  all  Pacific  countries,  and  that  a  joint  commission  be 
appointed  to  promote  uniformity  in  the  quarantine  regulations  of  the 
countries  of  the  Pacific  region. 


Be  it  Resolved,  That  the  First  Pan-Pacific  Food  Conservation  Confer- 
ence in  consideration  of  the  importance  of  furthering  rice  production  and 
improvement  in  the  countries  about  the  Pacific,  not  alone  for  the  benefits 
to  the  countries  immediately  concerned  but  in  consideration  of  the  food 
supply  of  the  whole  world,  recommends  that  delegates  to  the  Science  Con- 
gress to  be  held  in  Japan  in  1926,  come  prepared  with  data  on  or  surveys 
of  the  rice  problems  of  their  respective  countries,  these  data  to  refer  to 

(1)  The  areas  at  present  devoted  to  rice  growing  and  the  amount 
of  rice  produced ; 

(2)  The  relation  between  production  and  consumption  in  each 
country  ; 

(3)  The  probable  future  demands  for  rice;  and 

(4)  The  possibilities  of  and  best  methods  for  increasing  production 
to  meet  increasing  needs. 


Be  it  Resolved,  That,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  soil  surveys  and 
related  investigations  as  the  basis  for  the  study  of  economic  and  sociolog- 
ical problems  as  well  as  problems  relating  to  production  of  crops,  this 
conference  urges  that  at  the  Pan-Pacific  Science  Congress  to  be  held  in 
Japan  in  1926,  provision  be  made  for  the  consideration  of  matters  relating 
to  soil  survey,  classification  and  mapping,  looking  to  the  development  of 
as  widely  comparable  results  as  possible. 


RESOLUTION  XXVIII 


RESOLUTION  XXIX 


RESOLUTION  XXX 


RESOLUTION  XXXI. 


Be  it  Resolved,  That,  inasmuch  as  the  sale  of  rice  under  designations 
which  are  misleading  as  to  the  country  of  origin  may  be  a  source  of 
injury  to  some  producing  countries,  the  First  Pan-Pacific  Food  Conser- 
vation Conference  recommends  that  rice-producing  countries  consider 
seriously  the  advisability  of  establishing  in  each  such  country  official 
grades  and  standards  for  rice  which  shall  govern  the  export  trade  of  that 
country. 

RESOLUTION  XXXII 

Inasmuch  as  the  conservation  of  each  nation's  natural  resources 
demands  the  adoption  by  each  nation  of  a  rational  agricultural  policy  and 
in  particular  a  national  policy  of  food  production ;  and 

Inasmuch  as  such  policies  can  be  formulated  only  on  the  basis  of 
complete  knowledge  of  the  food  production  and  consumption  of  all  other 
nations ;  and 

Inasmuch  as  in  the  PaijrPacific  area  production  and  consumption 
statistics  for  some  food  commodities  are  at  present  incompletely  gath- 
ered, or  not  made  available  promptly  or  in  sufficient  detail, 

Therefore  Be  it  Resolved,  That  the  First  Pan-Pacific  Food  Conserva- 
tion Conference  strongly  recommends  to  those  nations  or  dependencies 
not  now  publishing  crop  forecasts  or  complete  and  timely  statistics  of 
food  production  and  consumption,  the  publication  and  dissemination  of 
such  data  in  a  form  generally  and  readily  available  to  the  world  at  large. 

RESOLUTION  XXXIII 

Inasmuch  as  legislation  dealing  with  the  adulteration  and  misbrand- 
ing of  foodstuffs  in  the  several  Pacific  countries  varies  greatly  in  char- 
acter and  scope,  and 

Inasmuch  as  the  definitions  and  standards  for  a  given  food  commod- 
ity may  vary  in  different  countries,  and 

Inasmuch  as,  therefore,  a  given  food  commodity  may  be  sold  law- 
fully in  one  country  but  not  in  another;  and 

Inasmuch  as  this  lack  of  harmony  in  legislation,  in  definitions  and 
in  standards  acts,  in  many  cases,  as  a  serious  restraint  upon  the  free 
interchange  of  commodities  between  nations  not  infrequently  causing 
waste  of  food  and  heavy  loss  to  individuals, 

Therefore,  Let  it  be  Resolved,  That  the  First  Pan-Pacific  Food  Con- 
servation Conference  strongly  recommends  to  the  nations  of  the  Pacific 
area  the  formation  of  an  international  commission  for  the  following 
purposes : 

(1)  The  formulation  of  uniform  definitions  and  standards  for  food 
commodities  entering  into  the  trade  between  nations  in  order  that  such 
definitions  and  standards  may  receive  from  the  administrative  officials 
of  the  several  nations  whatever  consideration  may  be  proper  in  each  case. 

(2)  The  preparation,  for  the  consideration  of  the  several  law-making 
agencies,  of  recommendations  which  would  tend  to  minimize  so  far  as 
possible,  discrepancies  in  existing  food  control  legislation. 
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AIMS 


of  the 


PAN -PACIFIC  UNION 


The  Pan-Pacific  Union  is  an  organization  not  in  any  way  an  agency 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  other  Pacific  Govern- 
ment, but  having  their  good-will  in  bringing  about  friendly  and  unofficial 
gatherings  of  the  leaders  from  the  peoples  of  Pacific  lands  in  different 
lines  of  thought  and  action  that  there  may  grow  throughout  the  Pacific 
area  better  understanding  with  real  cooperation  for  the  advancement  of 
the  interests  of  all  Pacific  peoples. 

The  invitations  to  participate  in  the  Pan-Pacific  Conferences  are  for- 
warded through  Federal  or  other  channels,  and  Government  appropria- 
tions are  sometimes  made  to  aid  these,  but  the  Conferences  are  held 
entirely  under  the  auspices  of  the  Union  and  not  under  those  of  any  gov- 
ernment. An  entire  freedom  of  discussion  exists  that  would  be  difficult 
to  secure  at  an  official  conference  or  at  one  called  in  an  official  manner. 
Affiliated  or  working  with  the  Union  are  Educational  and  Scientific  bod- 
ies, Chambers  of  Commerce  and  kindred  bodies,  striving  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Pacific  Communities,  and  for  a  greater  cooperation  among  and 
between  the  people  of  all  races  in  Pacific  lands.  Its  central  office  is  in 
Honolulu  at  the  ocean  crossroads. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  is  incorporated  with  an  International  Board  of 
Trustees,  representing  the  different  races  of  the  Pacific. 

The  following  are  the  main  objects  set  forth  in  its  charter: 

1.  To  call  in  conference  delegates  from  all  Pacific  peoples  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  and  furthering  the  interests  common  to  Pacific 
nations.  (The  Pan-Pacific  Union  called  the  first  Pan-Pacific  Scientific 
Conference,  published  its  proceedings  in  three  volumes.  It  called  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Press  Congress,  the  Pan-Pacific  Educational  Conference,  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Commercial  Conference  and  the  Pan-Pacific  Food  Conservation 
Conference.) 

2.  To  maintain  in  the  chief  cities  of  Pacific  lands  bureaus  of  educa- 
tion and  information  concerning  matters  of  interest  to  the  people  of  the 
Pacific,  collecting  and  distributing  knowledge  in  scientific,  commercial  and 
social  matters,  as  well  as  disseminating  to  the  world  information  of  every 
kind  of  progress  and  opportunity  in  Pacific  lands. 

3.  To  create  or  assist  in  locating  in  the  larger  cities  about  the  great 
ocean,  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Museums,  Libraries,  Art  Galleries,  etc., 
that  the  peoples  of  the  Pacific  may  know  more  of  each  other's  accom- 
plishments, hopes  and  aspirations. 

4.  To  establish  a  visual  educational  circuit  of  motion  films,  slides 
and  lectures  giving  valuable  information  through  the  eye,  of  the  countries 
of  the  Pacific,  the  occupations  and  general  life  of  these  peoples,  their 
scientific,  commercial  and  other  attainments  and  progress. 

5.  To  cooperate  in  creating  a  Pan-Pacific  Research  Institute,  ever 
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at  the  service  of  scientists  and  research  workers  of  Pacific  lands,  aiding 
them  to  perform  uniform  research  work  throughout  the  Pacific  area. 

6.  To  secure  the  cooperation  and  support  of  Federal  and  State  Gov- 
ernments, Scientific  Societies,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  City  Governments 
and  of  individuals. 

7.  To  bring  all  nations  and  peoples  about  the  Pacific  Ocean  into 
closer  friendly  commercial  contact  and  relationship.  To  aid  and  assist 
those  in  all  Pacific  communities  to  better  understand  each  other,  and  to 
work  together  for  the  furtherance  of  the  best  interests  of  the  land  of 
their  adoption,  and,  through  them,  to  spread  abroad  about  the  Pacific  the 
friendly  spirit  of  inter-racial  cooperation. 

The  Kings,  Prime  Ministers  and  Presidents  of  Pacific  countries  are 
the  honorary  heads  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union.  Its  vice-presidents  the 
Premiers  and  Governors  of  Colonies  and  States  touching  the  greatest 
of  oceans. 


Opening  Remarks  at  the  Pan-Pacific  Food 
Conservation  Conference 

By  DR.  L.  O.  HOWARD,  Chairman. 


THE  evolution  of  internationalism  is 
an  interesting  and  very  important 
study  which  will  engage  the  attention 
of  some  of  the  best  minds  in  the  world 
more  and  more  as  time  goes  on.  The 
interdependence  of  people  and  races  of 
people  is  showing  itself  in  new  ways 
every  year.  The  world  is  not  yet  over- 
populated.  In  a  strictly  biological  sense 
it  will  never  be  over-populated  by  the 
human  species  or  any  other  species.  The 
old  principle  of  "the  balance  of  nature" 
is  sure  to  prevail.  The  word  over- 
population implies  something  unnatural 
— something  beyond  nature's  laws — 
something  that  Nature  herself  will  cor- 
rect; in  other  words,  it  is  an  impossible 
happening.  Remember  distinctly,  please, 
that  this  is  simply  a  broad  biological 
deduction ! 

Yes,  Nature's  restoration  of  the  bal- 
ance is  inevitable.  The  species  that 
have  passed  the  great  inexorable  limit 
law  must  be  reduced;  the  surplus 
must  starve  for  lack  of  food.  If  the 
offending  form  should  be  the  human 
species,  with  its  wonderful  intelligence, 


with  the  culture  it  has  laboriously 
gained,  with  its  high  ideals,  with  its 
misty  sense  of  spirituality,  it  will  make 
no  difference  to  Nature;  she  will  grind 
on  and  restore  the  balance. 

The  human  species  is  utterly  selfish, 
like  any  other  species;  but  this  selfish- 
ness tends  to  become  more  broadly  a 
species  selfishness  as  the  years  go  by 
and  conditions  are  more  broadly  under- 
stood, having  passed  through  the  stages 
of  the  selfishness  of  the  individual,  of 
the  family,  of  the  community,  and,  let 
us  hope,  of  the  nation — all  successive 
•  stages,  and  all  fundamentally  based  on 
the  self-preservation  instinct  or  desire 
of  the  individual,  placed  there  by  na- 
ture. 

Love  of  kind  is  a  late  development, 
and  love  of  kind  in  its  purest  form  has 
been  a  powerful  advocate  leading  for- 
ward to  internationalism.  But,  just  as 
the  desire  for  continued  existence  with 
i  the  individual  has  led  to  the  evolution 
:  of  the  present  social  complex,  to  the 
growth  of  nations,  so  the  continually 
increasing  difficulties  of  existence  lead 
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onward  to  the  species  selfishness — the 
desire  to  maintain  the  human  species 
in  control  of  all  resources  of  the  planet 
on.  which  it  finds  itself. 

Thus,  conservation  of  the  world's  re- 
sources, the  movement  which  is  ex- 
pressed by  this  conference,  attended  as 
it  is  by  many  men  of  many  nations,  is 
an  idea  based  upon  what  may  be  termed 
species  selfishness.  The  human  species 
has  a  collective  mind,  and  thus  has  an 
immense  advantage  over  the  other  forms 
that  has  come  into  this  world,  and  so, 
finding  itself  at  war  with  its  surround- 
ings, it  has  an  enormous  advantage 
over  other  animals  in  being  able  to 
work  out  plans  for  the  subjugation  of 
nature,  in  being  able  to  modify  many 
forms  of  plant  and  animal  life,  in  being 
able  to  actually  domesticate  many  of 
them,  as  against  the  immensely  slow 
working  of  the  forces  of  adaptation 
acting  with  other  species. 

It  is  quite  true  that  in  the  course  of 
ages  this  evolutional  adaptation  has 
given  the  vastly  older  forms  of  life  a 
very  great  advantage  over  the  human 
species.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
species  of  insects,  for  example,  are  far 
better  adapted  to  continued  existence 
upon  the  earth  than  is  the  human  spe- 
cies ;  but  the  birth  of  intelligence,  of  the 
human  mind  when  it  is  put  to  collective 
use,  places  man  in  control  and  enables 
him,  in  spite  of  his  poorly  adapted 
physique,  to  assume  the  commanding 
place. 

There  are,  of  course,  regions  where 
the  war  against  nature  is  less  strenuous 
than  in  others,  regions  in  which  the 
fighting  and  resistant  qualities  have 
not  been  demanded  as  in  other  regions. 
Compare  the  conditions  which  were 
met  by  my  own  ancestors,  when  they 
landed  on  the  frightful  coast  of  New 
England  three  hundred  years  ago,  with 
those  met  by  the  first  visitors  to  some 
of  these  friendly  islands  of  the  Pacific. 
With  the  former,  life  was  a  keen  strug- 
gle; with  the  latter  the  environment  of 


nature  was  friendly,  smiling,  welcoming. 

The  time  has  never  been,  however, 
when  the  interests  of  man  everywhere 
have  not  been  theoretically  interdepend- 
ent; and  in  the  later  years  we  have  seen 
the  great  coming-together  movement, 
the  mutually  helpful  movement,  take 
form  and  grow  more  and  more  rapidly. 
It  is  a  movement  which  is  daily  becom- 
ing more  necessary  for  the  well-being  of 
the  human  species.  Just  how  important 
this  is — just  how  necessary  it  is  for 
the  best  minds  of  all  nations  to  come 
together  in  international  conservation 
conferences  like  this — becomes  more 
apallingly  obvious  year  by  year  as  the 
world's  population  continues  to  increase 
at  such  a  rate  than  ninety  years  hence 
it  will  have  reached  four  billions. 

In  my  own  country,  the  United 
States,  out  of  a  total  land  area  of 
1,903,000,000  acres,  478,000,000  acres 
were  in  cultivation  in  1910.  One  hun- 
dred million  people  are  supported  com- 
fortably now,  and  135,000,000  can  be 
supported  eventually  if  our  agriculture 
is  efficient.  With  the  steadily  increasing 
population  (even  without  immigration) 
the  present  productivity  must  be  in- 
creased fifty  per  cent  of  our  people  in 
the  very  near  future  if  they  are  to  have 
the  present  food  standard.  This  may  be 
brought  about  by*  the  irrigation  of  30,- 
000,000  acres  of  desert,  by  the  drainage 
of  60,000,000  acres  of  swamps,  by  the 
utilization  of  82,000,000  acres  for  dry 
farming;  and  part  of  our  150,000,000 
acres  of  forests  may  have  tillable  land. 
Then,  too,  the  food  resources  of  our 
lakes,  streams  and  ocean  coast  waters 
can  be  increased.  The  enormous  loss 
to  our  agriculture  from  injurious  in- 
sects and  plant  diseases  can  be  and  must 
be  very  greatly  decreased.  Today  we 
are  planting  thousands  of  acres  for  the 
benefit  of  the  insects  rather  than  of 
ourselves.  And  the  appalling  waste  that 
is  still  going  on!  That  largely  can  be 
stopped. 

Prof.  E.  M.  East,  of  Harvard,  in  a 
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recent  book  entitled,*  "Mankind  at  the 
Crossroads,"  points  out  that  in  a  little 
over  a  century  the,  earth  may  be  inhabit- 
ed by  5,200,000*(#0  people,  and  in  such 
a  case,  he  prophesies,  "The  world  would 
be  filled  with  a  seething-  mass  of  dis- 
contented humanity  struggling  for  mere 
existence."  East  argues  that  the  fertile 
regions  of  temperate  Asia  and  the 
major  part  of  Europe  are  already  over- 
populated  ;  that  "North  America  is  en- 
tering the  stage  when  exportation  of 
food  is  no  longer  possible;  Australia 
will  reach  the  same  stage  within  a  few 
decades,  and  temperate  South  America 
will  follow  Australia  before  the  present 
generation  passes  on."  His  conclusion 
is,  "Within  half  a  century  presumably, 
within  a  century  certainly,  each  country 
must  prepare  to  live  upon  the  fruits  of 
its  own  agricultural  efforts." 

Is  this  too  dismal  a  picture?  If  so, 
what  can  be  done  to  prevent  this  future  ? 
Scientific  birth  control  has  been  advo- 
cated.   To  the  biologist,  that  is  a  plan 


of  many  merits,  which,  could  it  ever 
generally  be  agreed  upon  and  enforced, 
without  doubt  would  make  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  human  race  and  great- 
ly would  retard  the  arrival  of  the 
dreaded  years  of  disastrous  overcrowd- 
ing. 

But  aside  from  birth  control,  the 
sum  of  human  intelligence,  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  best  brains,  the  pushing  of 
human  inventiveness,  will  result  not 
only  in  better  conserving  the  world's  re- 
sources for  the  support  of  humanity, 
but  in  increasing  %them  in  ways  that  are 
not  dreamed  about  as  yet.  This  is  the 
idea  that  must  be  stressed  from  now  on. 
This  is  the  controlling  idea  of  this  con- 
ference. This  is  the  idea  which  will 
bring  the  thinkers  of  many  nations  to- 
gether with  increasing  frequency  in  the 
years  to  come.  This  is  the  idea  which, 
in  its  fullest  action,  will  preserve,  let 
us  hope,  perhaps  indefinitely,  for  the 
human  species  its  present  commanding 
place  on  this  planet. 


Some  Future  Pan-Pacific  Conferences 


npHE  Pan-Pacific  Christian  Conference 
will  be  held  in  Honolulu  during 
July,  1925.  The  Third  Pan-Pacific  Sci- 
ence Conference  will  be  held  in  Tokyo 
in  October  and  November,  1926.  The 
Pan-Pacific  Good  Roads  and  National 
Parks  Conference  will  be  held  in  Hono- 
lulu in  February,  1927,  and  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Women's  Conference  in  Hono- 
lulu in  1928.  The  two  latter  conferences 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union.  The  Pan-Pacific  Chrsitian  Con- 
ference, while  inaugurated  by  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union,  will  be  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  International  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
of  Honolulu. 

The  first  Pan-Pacific  Scientific  Con- 
ference was  called  by  the  Pan-Pacific 


Union,  convening  in  Honolulu  in  1920, 
the  second  by  the  National  Research 
Council  of  Australia,  convening  in  Mel- 
bourne and  Sydney  in  1923.  The  third 
is  being  called  by  the  National  Research 
Council  of  Japan  with  the  financial  back- 
ing of  the  Imperial  Government  and 
the  cooperation  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Asso- 
ciation of  Japan.  At  the  First  Pan- 
Pacific  Food  Conservation  Conference 
strong  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted  urging  every  cooperation  in 
making  the  Japan  scientific  gathering  a 
great  success. 

Other  Pan-Pacific  gatherings  are  be- 
ing planned  and  announcements  will  be 
made  in  the  BulETin  of  the  Union  from 
time  to  time. 
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AIMS  OF  THE  PAN-PACIFIC  UNION 


The  Pan-Pacific  Union  is  an  organization  not  in  any  way  an  agency  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  other  Pacific  Government,  but 
having  their  good-will  in  bringing  about  friendly  and  unofficial  gatherings  of 
the  leaders  from  the  peoples  of  Pacific  lands  in  different  lines  of  thought  and 
action  that  there  may  grow  throughout  the  Pacific  area  better  understanding 
with  real  cooperation  for  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  all  Pacific  peoples. 

The  invitations  to  participate  in  the  Pan-Pacific  Conferences  are  forwarded 
through  Federal  or  other  channels,  and  Government  appropriations  are  some- 
times made  to  aid  these,  but  the  Conferences  are  held  entirely  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Union  and  not  under  those  of  any  government.  An  entire 
freedom  of  discussion  exists  that  would  be  difficult  to  secure  at  an  official 
conference  or  at  one  called  in  an  official  manner.  Affiliated  or  working  with 
the  Union  are  Educational  and  Scientific  bodies,  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
kindred  bodies,  striving  for  the  advancement  of  Pacific  Communities,  and  for 
a  greater  cooperation  among  and  between  the  people  of  all  races  in  Pacific 
lands.    Its  central  office  is  in  Honolulu  at  the  ocean  crossroads. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  is  incorporated  with  an  International  Board  of 
Trustees,  representing  the  different  races  of  the  Pacific.  The  following  are 
the  main  objects  set  forth  in  its  charter: 

1.  To  call  in  conference  delegates  from  all  Pacific  peoples  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  and  furthering  the  interests  common  to  Pacific  nations. 
(The  Pan-Pacific  Union  called  the  first  Pan-Pacific  Scientific  Conference,  and 
published  its  proceedings.  It  called  the  Pan-Pacific  Press  Congress,  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Educational  Conference,  the  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  and 
the  Pan-Pacific  Food  Conservation  Conference.) 

2.  To  maintain  in  the  chief  cities  of  Pacific  lands  bureaus  of  education 
and  information  concerning  matters  of  interest  to  the  people  of  the  Pacific, 
collecting  and  distributing  knowledge  in  scientific,  commercial  and  social  mat- 
ters, as  well  as  disseminating  to  the  world  information  of  every  kind  of  prog- 
ress and  opportunity  in  Pacific  lands. 

3.  To  create  or  assist  in  locating  in  the  larger  cities  about  the  great 
ocean,  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Museums,  Libraries,  Art  Galleries,  etc.,  that  the 
peoples  of  the  Pacific  may  know  more  of  each  other's  accomplishments,  hopes 
and  aspirations. 

4.  To  establish  a  visual  educational  circuit  of  motion  films,  slides  and 
lectures  giving  valuable  information  through  the  eye,  of  the  countries  of  the 
Pacific,  the  occupations  and  general  life  of  these  peoples,  their  scientific,  com- 
mercial and  other  attainments  and  progress. 

5.  To  cooperate  in  creating  a  Pan-Pacific  Research  Institute,  ever  at  the 
service  of  scientists  and  research  workers  of  Pacific  lands,  aiding  them  to  per- 
form uniform  research  work  through  the  Pacific  area. 

6.  To  secure  the  cooperation  and  support  of  Federal  and  State  Govenv 
ments,  Scientific  Societies,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  City  Governments  and  of 
individuals. 

7.  To  bring  all  nations  and  peoples  about  the  Pacific  Ocean  into  closer 
friendly  commercial  contact  and  relationship.  To  aid  and  assist  those  in  all 
Pacific  communities  to  better  understand  each  other,  and  to  work  together  for 
the  furtherance  of  the  best  interests  of  the  land  of  their  adoption,  and,  through 
them,  to  spread  abroad  about  the  Pacific  the  friendly  spirit  of  inter-racial 
cooperation. 
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Pan-Pacific  Scientific  Research  Work 

(By  G.  E.  Allen  in  The  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin) 


The  first  Pan-Pacific  Food  Conser- 
vation conference,  which  came  to  its 
official  close  with  Governor  Wallace 
R.  Farrington's  banquet,  has  placed  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union  on  a  firm  basis  as 
an  organization  interested  in  scientific 
research,  in  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources, and  in  cooperation  among  Pa- 
cific countries  in  all  matters  of  interest 
to  their  peoples. 

One  of  the  less  tangible,  but  never- 
theless important,  achievements  of  the 
conference  was  the  bringing  together 
from  all  over  the  Pacific  of  men  with 
similar  interests  and  similar  hopes. 
These  men,  many  of  whom  knew  each 
other  by  reputation  and  correspondence, 
met  one  another,  in  many  cases  for 
the  first  time. 

In  representation,  the  conference  was 
truly  Pan-Pacific.  For  the  first  time, 
Russia,  China,  Siam,  Indo-China  and 
Latin  America  have  been  represented 
at  a  Pan-Pacific  Scientific  conference. 
For  the  first  time  delegates  from  for- 
eign countries  outnumbered  the  dele- 
gates from  the  mainland  United  States 
and  Hawaii.  For  the  first  time  a  del- 
egate from  the  League  of  Nations  at- 
tended a  conference  of  "the  Pan-Pa- 
cific League  of  Nations." 

The  parts  of  the  world  represented 
form  a  continuous  line  around  the  bor- 
der of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  There  were 
Canada,  mainland  United  States,  Mex- 
ico, Latin  America,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Java,  the  Philippines,  Siam, 
Indo-China,  Formosa,  China,  Japan, 
Korea,  Siberia  and  Hawaii. 

More  distinguished  persons  attended 
this  conference  than  any  other  one 
held  under  the  Pan-Pacific  Union's 
auspices.  In  the  delegation  from  the 
United  States  there  were  four  members 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Science, 


Dean  E.  D.  Merrill,  Dr.  David  Starr 
Jordan,  Dr.  W.  A.  Setchell,  and  Dr. 
L.  O.  Howard. 

Australia's  delegation  consisted  of  a 
number  of  prominent  men,  headed  by 
Sir  Joseph  Carruthers,  leader  of  the 
upper  house  of  parliament  and  former 
premier  of  New  South  Wales.  New 
Zealand's  delegation  was  headed  by 
two  members  of  its  legislature,  the 
Hon.  Mark  Cohen  and  the  Hon.  George 
M.  Thomson. 

Indo-China  sent  heads  of  six  de- 
partments and  members  of  the  gover- 
nor's staff.  Her  delegation  consisted 
of  Hippolyte  Damiens,  assistant  chief 
of  staff  of  the  governor  general;  Vis- 
count de  la  Jarrie,  director  of  the  bu- 
reau of  French  Colonial  Information; 
Max  de  St.  Felix,  chief  of  the  cabinet 
of  the  governor  general;  Henri  Gui- 
bier,  inspector  in  chief  of  the  forests 
of  Indo-China;  Yves  Henry,  chief  of 
the  department  of  agriculture,  Armand 
Krempf,  director  of  fisheries  and 
Georges  Marie  Le  Louet,  head  of  the 
veterinary  service. 

From  Macao  came  the  governor  him- 
self, Dr.  Rodrigo  Rodrigues,  and  nu- 
merous other  government  officials  ap- 
pointed personal  representatives. 

The  conference  has  been  doing  much, 
but  its  work  is  to  be  continued  through 
permanent  organization  and  through 
work  at  the  Pan-Pacific  Scientific  In- 
stitute at  Castle  home,  announcement 
of  which  was  made  at  the  opening  of 
the  conference. 

Castle  home,  according  to  the  an- 
nouncement, will  be  given  to  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union  beginning  next  Christ- 
mas Day,  with  the  possibility  of  per- 
manent occupancy  if  the  research  in- 
stitute is  a  success.  The  plans  for  the 
home  will  be  in  the  hands  of  a  Pan- 
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Pacific  Scientific  Council,  which  will 
consist  of  the  section  members  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Food  Conservation  confer- 
ence. 

Many  suggestions  have  been  made 
by  delegates  of  work  which  may  well 
be  undertaken  by  the  Pan-Pacific  Sci- 
entific Institute.  They  feel  that  it  can 
direct  the  work  of  scientists  working 
in  cooperation  throughout  the  Pacific 
and  can  act  as  a  clearing  house  for 
scientific  information. 

Australia  will  be  willing  to  help  fi- 
nance the  institute  in  recognition  of 
the  work  which  it  will  do  for  the 
agriculture  and  industry  of  the  coun- 
try, Sir  Joseph  Carruthers  has  said. 
Tentative  arrangements  have  also  been 
made  with  other  governments  and  in- 
stitutions, it  is  said,  for  the  financ- 
ing of  the  project. 

Castle  home,  or  some  other  centrally 
located  place,  has  been  suggested  as  a 
place  for  collections  of  rice  and  bread- 
fruit species  where  those  interested  in 
their  cultivation  can  study  them  con- 
veniently. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Scientific  Council  or 
the  directors  pf  Castle  home  will  have 
charge  of  the  work  of  the  proposed 
Pan-Pacific  Fish  Survey.  The  Minne- 
sota delegation  to  the  conference  will 
continue  its  work  on  a  fish  survey  in 
Hawaii  and  will  report  in  Minnesota, 
after  which  details  for  the  fish  sur- 
vey of  the  entire  Pacific  waters  will 
be  worked  out.  Each  group  of  scien- 
tists will  take  one  section  of  the  Pa- 
cific for  its  special  field  of  work,  and 


the  directors  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Sci- 
entific Research  Institute  will  be  in 
general  supervision.  Applications  have 
already  been  received  from  organiza- 
tions which  wish  to  work  in  certain 
places,  and  indications  are  that  many 
separate  groups  will  be  at  work  within 
the  next  two  years.  Each  group  of  sci- 
entists will  probably  put  in  two  years 
of  continuous  work  on  its  project. 

Formation  of  the  Association  of  In- 
vestigators of  the  Cane  Sugar  Indus- 
try by  the  sugar  delegates  to  the  con- 
ference is  another  outcome  of  the  gath- 
ering which  will  be  of  lasting  import- 
ance. The  conference  of  cane  sugar 
men  plans  to  meet  once  every  three 
years  in  the  various  sugar-growing  re- 
gions of  the  world,  to  inspect  planta- 
tions and  mills  of  different  countries, 
to  exchange  ideas  and  to  learn  of  new 
and  improved  methods. 

Announcements  of  recent  develop- 
ments in  the  scientific  world  have  been 
made  at  the  conference  and  have  been 
of  great  interest  to  the  delegates.  One 
of  the  most  important  was  that  made 
by  Dr.  P.  H.  Browning  in  regard  to 
the  probable  discovery  of  the  foot  and 
mouth  disease  virus.  Discovery  of  the 
cause  of  the  so-called  "Lahaina  dis- 
ease" of  sugar  cane  was  another  an-  I 
nouncement  of  importance. 

Complete  proceedings  of  the  confer- 
ence in  a  book  comprising  several  hun- 
dred pages  are  to  be  published.  The 
publication  committee  consists  of  local 
delegates,  with  Hamilton  P.  Agee  as 
chairman. 
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Plans  Drafted  for  Institute  by  Scientists 

(From  Daily  Press,  Honolulu) 


Three  things  were  decided  by  sci- 
entists who  met  to  discuss  plans  for 
the  Pan-Pacific  Research  Institute  and 
its  work. 

The  occasion  was  a  luncheon  of  the 
director  of  the  union  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Pan-Pacific  club.  H.  P.  Agee, 
chairman  of  the  International  Sugar 
commission,  and  others,  outlined  the 
work  they  thought  the  institute  should 
pursue.  After  16  of  the  scientists  had 
expressed  their  views,  it  was  found 
that  they  were  unanimous  on  three 
points. 

First,  that  a  world  distinguished 
scientist  should  be  selected  as  the  head 
of  the  institute. 

Second,  that  a  small  permanent  staff 
should  be  employed  to  pursue  some 
particular  line  of  research  work  along 
food  conservation  or  crop  production 
lines. 

Third,  that  scientists  should  be  se- 
lected from  all  Pacific  countries  and 
invited  to  the  institute  to  pursue  their 
own  specific  lines  of  research  and  to 
meet  each  other  and  form  useful  inter- 
national friendships. 

The  names  of  Dr.  David  Starr  Jor- 
dan and  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard  were  men- 
tioned among  those  who  as  directors 
would  attract  the  right  sort  of  sci- 
entists to  make  use  of  the  institute. 

It  was  urged  by  most  of  those  at 
the  luncheon  that  Resolution  No.  24 
passed  at  the  Pan-Pacific  food  con- 
servation conference  be  made  the  ba- 
sis of  the  first  research  work  taken 
up  by  the  institute.  The  resolution 
follows : 

"Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  this 
conference,  to  meet  these  emergencies 
and  needs,  recommends  and  approves 
the  appointment  of  an  international 
crop   protection   committee   or  board 


to  promote  and  coordinate  the  inves- 
tigations of  such  crop  enemies  and  re- 
lated subjects  throughout  the  Pacific 
region,  and  when  necessary  in  other 
regions  such  as  the  West  Indies,  which 
have  close  commercial  relations  with 
Pacific  countries." 

Dr.  Barton  Warren  Evermann  spoke 
on  behalf  of  marine  biological  research 
work,  and  it  was  suggested  that  as  an 
offer  for  a  separate  building  at  Wai- 
kiki  had  been  made  for  this  line  of 
work,  that  the  zoologists  form  a  sep- 
arate branch  of  the  institute. 

It  was  announced  during  the  meet- 
ing that  L.  Fullard  Leo  had  during 
the  day  invited  the  fishery  scientists 
to  send  a  delegation  on  the  "Palmyra" 
to  visit  Midway  and  other  Pacific 
equatorial  islands.  He  placed  his  big 
power  sampan  at  the  service  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Research  Institute  for  ma- 
rine biological  expeditions,  and  Dr. 
Evermann  expects  to  organize  the  first 
expedition  collecting  fish  south  of  Ha- 
waii. 

Among  those  at  the  luncheon  who 
voiced  their  suggestions  were:  Dr.  C. 
L.  Marlatt,  H.  P.  Agee,  H.  Atherton 
Lee,  A.  H.  Ford,  Dr.  C.  S.  Hudson,  Dr. 
P.  J.  S.  Cramer,  Dr.  Carl  L.  Alsberg, 
Dr.  Herbert  Osborn,  Dr.  K.  Kishin- 
ouye,  Prof.  L.  E.  Griffin,  Taro  Ito, 
Dean  J.  B.  Johnston,  Dr.  Barton  War- 
ren Evermann,  Dr.  Francisco  Moguel, 
B.  F.  Hulse,  Otto  H.  Swezey,  and  Dr. 
Harold  Lyon. 

After  the  luncheon  a  number  of  the 
delegates  visited  the  Castle  home  and 
surrounding  grounds,  offering  sugges- 
tions for  their  use  in  research  work. 

At  a  later  informal  meeting  with 
Dr.  Jordan  and  his  family  the  ques- 
tion of  his  accepting  honorary  presidency 
of  the  institute  was  put  to  him  by 
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representatives  of  the  Pan-Pacific  In- 
stitute and  the  Union.  The  matter 
was  discussed  at  length,  the  entire  Jor- 
dan family  giving  their  tentative  ap- 
proval of  the  plan,  every  member  of 
the  family  having  a  strong  desire  to 
spend  at  least  a  year  in  Hawaii. 

In  case  the  proposed  plans  carry, 
Dr.  Jordan  would  have  the  title  of  first 
honorary  president  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Research  Institute.  He  would  aid  in 
selecting  and  securing  the  director-in- 
chief,  and  any  staff  that  might  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  the  Pan-Pacific  re- 
search work  decided  upon  by  the  trus- 
tees as  necessary. 

He  would  also  aid  in  selecting  the 
scientists  from  Pacific  lands  who 
might  be  invited  to  visit  the  institute 
and  pursue  their  particular  research 
work  there. 

It  is  probable  that  each  year  would 
see  an  honorary  president  from  some 
Pacific  land  residing  at  the  Institute. 

The  matter  of  cooperation  with  other 
scientific  institutions  in  Hawaii  was 
discussed  with  Dr.  Jordan  and  at  a 
luncheon  of  16  representatives  of  the 
delegations  to  the  conference  from  Pa- 
cific lands.  It  was  suggested  that  a 
collection  of  Pan-Pacific  scientific 
books  be  begun  and  instead  of  creat- 


ing a  new  library,  that  these  be  de- 
posited in  the  library  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Hawaii,  and  that  a  Pan-Pacific 
section  be  created. 

In  like  manner,  instead  of  building 
a  new  marine  biological  laboratory,  it 
was  suggested  that  additions  could  be 
made  to  the  biological  laboratory  of 
the  University  of  Hawaii,  and  both 
institutions  use  this.  Appreciation  was 
expressed  of  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Ed- 
mondson  of  the  University  in  placing 
the  aquarium  and  the  marine  biologi- 
cal laboratory  at  the  service  of  the 
members  of  the  Minnesota  expedition. 

Dr.  Jordan  and  the  fishery  men  ex- 
pressed a  belief  that  for  half  a  cen- 
tury to  come  duplication  of  effort  in 
marine  investigations  in  the  Pacific 
even  about  Hawaii,  would  be  practi- 
cally impossible,  even  if  a  hundred 
vessels  were  at  the  service  of  as  many 
scientific  investigators. 

However,  it  was  decided  that  on  ac- 
cepting the  offer  of  L.  Fullard  Leo  of 
the  use  of  the  big  power  sampan  Pal- 
myra, for  the  use  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Research  Institute,  that  the  University 
of  Hawaii,  and  other  scientific  institu- 
tions would  be  invited  to  make  use  of 
the  vessel  and  to  send  their  representa- 
tives on  any  expedition. 


Farewell  Supper  Pan-Pacific  Food  Conserva- 
tion Conference 

Remarks  of  A.  H.  Ford,  Director  Pan-Pacific  Union 


By  your  actions  at  this  Conference, 
which  have  been  accepted  as  a  part  of 
our  future  program,  you  have  placed 
the  Pan-Pacific  Union  irrevocably  on 
the  map  as  a  scientific  organization, 
whether  she  would  or  no,  and  the 
Union  accepts  the  responsibility,  as 
she  has  accepted  the  pleasant  burdens 
left  to  her  by  both  the  Commercial 
and  Educational  Conferences.  It  is 
the  object  and  desire  of  the  Pan-Pa- 


cific Union  to  bring  the  leading  men 
in  all  lines  of  thought  and  action  in 
the  Pacific  area  together,  that  they 
may  act  together  as  a  unit  for  the 
advancement  of  the  interests  that  are 
common  to  all  of  us  in  the  Pacific 
area.    And  this  we  are  doing. 

You  have  been  welcomed  here  by 
every  race  in  Hawaii  and  that  includes 
men  from  practically  every  country  of 
the  Pacific.    The  program  for  your 
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entertainment  day  after  day,  was  not 
submitted  to  those  who  have  enter- 
tained you,  it  was  prepared,  printed 
and  sent  out.  Once  the  several  groups 
learned  what  privilege  would  be  theirs 
in  the  plans  for  your  entertainment 
they  appointed  their  committees  and 
got  to  work.  Then  it  was  stated  that 
money  would  be  needed  to  finance  the 
Conference.  A  list  of  privileged  sub- 
scribers was  made  out  and  sent  around 
with  the  result  that  each  and  every  one 
sent  in  his  check  for  the  exact  amount 
that  he  was  privileged  to  subscribe, 
It's  a  way  we  have  in  Hawaii. 

No  Conference  ever  called  by  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union,  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful and  so  representative  as  this 
one.  Every  section,  I  may  say,  every 
country  of  the  Pacific  has  sent  its 
delegates.  The  150  men  of  many  races 
who  have  conducted  the  first  Pan-Pa- 
cific Food  Conservation  Conference, 
have  become  warm  personal  friends; 
they  have  worked  as  a  unit,  as,  I  am 


told,  no  men  of  any  such  Conference 
have  ever  worked  before.  You  have 
demonstrated  that  a  Pan-Pacific  League 
of  Nations  is  not  only  possible,  it  is 
inevitable.  You  have  been  in  at  the 
birth  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Research  In- 
stitute. You  have  accepted  responsi- 
bility as  members  of  a  great  Pan-Pa- 
cific Scientific  Council  to  guide  us 
aright.  And  for  the  Pan-Pacific  Union 
I  thank  you  and  assure  you  we  shall 
always  endeavor  to  follow  the  advice 
you  gave. 

For  the  many  kindnesses  you  have 
showered  upon  the  Director  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union  on  his  visits  to  you 
in  the  many  lands  of  the  Pacific,  I 
thank  you.  I  warn  you  that  now  you 
have  brought  us  into  your  sphere  of 
science  that  soon  again  he  will  call  on 
you  to  renew  pleasant  acquaintance  to 
seek  your  advice  and  to  acquaint  you 
with  the  future  activities  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union,  and  until  then,  I  say 
aloha-aloha  nui,  to  one  and  all. 


The  Third  Pan-Pacific  Science  Conference 
Tokyo,  October,  1926 


IN  a  letter  placed  before  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Food  Conference,  Dr.  Joji 
Sakurai,  vice-president  of  the  National 
Research  Council  of  Japan,  informs  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union  that  the  third  Pan- 
Pacific  Science  conference  will  be  held 
in  Japan  in  the  autumn  of  1926. 

In  writing  to  Director  Ford,  Dr.  Joji 
Sakurai  approves  the  holding  of  the 
fourth  scientific  conference  in  New  Zea- 
land in  1929,  this  request  having  been 
forwarded  to  him  through  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union,  from  the  Auckland  In- 
stitute and  Museum. 

Dr.  Sakurai  writes:  "I  was  extreme- 
ly pleased  to  know  that  New  Zealand 
intends  inviting  the  fourth  Pan-Pacific 
Science  Conference  to  be  held  in  that 


country.  I  must  thank  you  most  sin- 
cerely for  your  goodness  in  letting  me 
have  the  news  at  once. 

"I  at  once  wrote  to  Dr.  Archey  of 
the  Auckland  Institute  and  Museum, 
assuring  him  that  so  far  as  Japan  was 
concerned  the  invitation  is  most  accept- 
able, and  that  I  believed  the  invitation 
would  be  accepted  unanimously  by  the 
1926  conference." 

Dr.  Sakurai  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Pan-Pacific  Science  Conference  last 
year  in  Melbourne  and  was  instrumen- 
tal in  sending  Dr.  Kishinouye  to  the 
present  conference  as  a  delegate  from 
the  National  Research  Council  of  Japan. 

Dr.  Sakurai's  letter  which  he  has 
asked  to  be  read  before  the  Food  Con- 
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servation  Conference,  gives  the  outline 
of  the  next  science  conference  as  fol- 
lows : 

Tokio,  July  21,  1924. 
Alexander  H.  Ford, 

Pan-Pacific  Union,  Honolulu. 

Dear  Mr.  .  Ford. — At  your  sugges- 
tion, I  am  giving  below  a  short  state- 
ment concerning  the  third  Pan-Pacific 
Science  Congress  to  be  held  in  Japan 
in  1926.  I  must,  however,  ask  you  to 
remember  that  this  is  merely  an  un- 
official statement,  as  nothing  definite 
has  yet  been  settled. 

The  congress  will  be  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Research  Coun- 
cil through  the  generosity  of  the  Im- 
perial government  and  supported  by 
the  Pan-Pacific  Association  of  Japan, 
under  the  patronage,  probably,  of  one 
of  the  Imperial  princes.  The  premier, 
the  minister  of  state  for  foreign  affairs, 
the  minister  of  state  for  education,  the 
president  of  the  Imperial  academy,  the 
president  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Association 
of  Japan,  as  well  as  the  ambassadors 
and  ministers  of  all  the  participating 
countries,  will  be  elected  honorary 
presidents,  and  the  presidents  of  the 
Imperial  and  other  universities,  as  well 
as  the  presidents  of  the  first  and  sec- 
ond Pan-Pacific  Science  congresses, 
honorary  vice-presidents,  the  president 
and  vice-president  of  the  National  Re- 
search Council  assuming  the  office  of 
the  president  and  vice-president  of  the 
congress. 

A  somewhat  comprehensive  local 
committee  of  organization  is  being 
formed  which  will  ultimately  divide  it- 
self up  into  a  number  of  sub-commit- 
tees, and  the  chairman  of  each  of  these 
sub-committees,  together  with  the  presi- 
dent, vice-president  and  secretaries  of 
the  congress  will  constitute  the  executive 
officers. 

Greatest  attention  is  being  paid  to  the 
preparation  of  scientific  programs  which 
will  for  the  most  part,  take  the  form 
of  symposia  on  selected  subjects  and 


tentative  programs  prepared  by  the 
sub-committee  on  programs  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration  of  the  na- 
tional research  councils  or  some  cor- 
responding scientific  institutions  of  all 
the  participating  countries,  and  sugges- 
tions for  improvement  invited.  Further, 
an  advisory  council  consisting  of  one  or 
more  delegates  from  each  of  the  par- 
ticipating countries  will  be  formed  and 
this  council  will  be  consulted  upon 
more  important  questions  connected 
with  the  methods  of  procedure.  Such 
policy  as  these  is  deemed  to  be  highly 
desirable  for  getting  solidarity  of  feel- 
ing and  action  which  is  so  important. 

In  order  to  get  this  solidarity  of  feel- 
ing and  action,  it  is  further  deemed  to 
be  highly  desirable  that  as  much  occa- 
sion as  possible  be  given  the  delegates 
to  meet  together  over  discussions  upon 
subjects  of  more  general  interest  and 
exchange  their  views,  instead  of  their 
being  scattered  over  a  large  number  of 
comparatively  small  groups  of  special- 
ists. Apart  from  the  advantage  which 
this  procedure  would,  doubtless,  have  of 
promoting  the  spirit  of  cooperation, 
there  is  this  further  advantage  that  the 
knowledge  obtained  as  the  result  of 
such  discussions  by  men  of  different  lines 
of  study  is  generally  more  fruitful  than 
that  otherwise  obtained.  At  the  next 
congress,  therefore,  general  and  divi- 
sional meetings  will  largely  take  the 
place  of  sectional  meetings,  a  divisional 
meeting  being  a  sort  of  combined  sec- 
tional meeting.  In  other  words,  sub- 
jects for  discussion  will  be  grouped  to- 
gether in  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  divisions,  instead  of  providing  a 
section  for  each  of  them. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  the  ques- 
tion was  discussed  in  Melbourne  last 
year  whether  it  was  desirable  or  not 
to  include  chemistry  and  physics  among 
the  subjects  for  discussion  and  that,  as 
no  definite  decision  could  then  be  made, 
Japan  was  asked  to  give  a  careful  con- 
sideration to  this  question.    After  mak- 
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ing  a  full  and  careful  study  of  this 
question,  a  satisfactory  solution  has 
been  found  in  including  all  branches 
of  physical  and  biological  sciences,  but 
so  limiting  their  scope  that  any  topic 
to  be  brought  before  the  congress  shall 
have  some  direct  bearing  upon  Pacific 
problems.  A  paper  on  the  "Atomic 
Structure  of  Matter"  would  thus  be 
out  of  place,  whilst  one  on  the  "Chem- 
istry of  Sea  Water  in  the  Pacific  Area" 
would  be  extremely  suitable.  One  very 
important  objection  which  was  raised 
against  including  such  subjects  as  chem- 
istry and  physics  was  a  further  increase 
in  the  number  of  the  already  too  num- 
erous sections,  but  this  objection  is  en- 
tirely removed  when,  as  suggested 
above,  sections  are  replaced  by  divisions. 

Tentative  preliminary  draft  of  a  con- 
stitution and  by-laws  for  the  permanent 
organization  which  the  Pan-Pacific  Sci- 
ence Congress  will  become  after  1926,  has 
already  been  prepared  and  will  be  very 
shortly  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  members  of  the  international  organ- 
ization committee,  and  some  of  the 
points  above  referred  to  have  been  em- 
bodied in  this  draft.  In  this  draft,  too, 
provisions  have  been  made  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  central  bureau,  which 
shall  take  over  the  administrative  work, 
of  the  organization  in  the  interval  be- 
tween two  congresses,  and  for  the  for- 
mation of  standing  committees  at  each 
congress,  these  committees  studying 
some  of  the  more  important  scientific 
problems  of  common  interest  to  the 
Pacific  region  and  reporting  upon  their 
work  to  the  next  congress.  These  two 
provisions  are  intended  to  ensure  the 
permanent  nature  of  the  organization, 
the  provision  for  the  formation  of  stand- 
ing committees  being  at  the  same  time 


intended  to  serve  as  a  further  means 
of  promoting  the  spirit  of  cooperation. 

The  congress  will  be  held  in  Tokio, 
beginning  at  the  end  of  October,  1926, 
and  ending  at  about  the  middle  of  No- 
vember, this  being  in  Japan  the  most 
pleasant  time  of  the  year.  It  is  also 
the  season  of  maples  and  chrysanthe- 
mums. A  large  number  of  both  long 
and  short  excursions  will  be  arranged 
so  that  the  visitors  will  be  given  abund- 
ant opportunities  of  seeing  some  of  the 
prettiest  places,  as  well  as  places  of 
scientific  interest.  Utmost  endeavors 
will  be  made  to  study  the  convenience, 
pleasure  and  comfort  of  the  visitors, 
and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  all  the 
Pacific  countries  may  participate  in  the 
congress  by  sending  strong  delegations 
and  helping  us  in  other  ways  so  as  to 
ensure  a  great  success.  Official  invita- 
tions accompanied  with  a  preliminary 
announcement  will,  I  hope,  be  sent  out 
in  April,  1925,  that  is  18  months  in  ad- 
vance, followed  by  more  complete  an- 
nouncements from  time  to  time. 
Yours  sincerely, 

JOJI  SAKURAI, 
Vice-President  National  Research 
Council. 


The  meeting  in  Japan  in  1926  was 
discussed  at  the  Pan-Pacific  Food  Con- 
servation Conference,  and  resolutions 
were  passed  in  relation  to  its  activities. 
Every  delegate  to  the  Food  Conserva- 
tion Conference  will  be  a  worker  for 
the  success  of  the  Third  Pan-Pacific 
Scientific  Conference  in  Japan  in  1926. 
The  first  of  this  series  was  called  by 
the  Pan-Pacific  Union  and  held  in  Ho- 
nolulu in  1920.  The  Union  published 
a  three-volume  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings. 
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Sir  Joseph  H.  Carruthers  and  the  Pan-Pacific 

Conferences 


Sir  Joseph  H.  Carruthers,  K.C.M.G., 
and  the  Australian  delegates  to  the 
Pan-Pacific  Food  Conservation  Confer- 
ence visited  the  Island  of  Hawaii, 
journeying  to  Kealakekua,  Kona,  to  lay 
a  wreath  upon  the  shaft  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Captain  James  Cook,  Eng- 
lish navigator  who  discovered  the  isl- 
ands and  who  was  slain  in  Kona  Janu- 
ary, 1779. 

The  delegates  are  now  leaving  on 
every  steamer  for  their  homes  around 
the  Pacific.  Many  are  leaving  words 
of  commmendation  of  the  work  of 
the  conference.  Sir  Joseph,  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
Parliament  of  New  South  Wales  has 
written  the  director  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  as  follows: 
Dear  Mr.  Ford: 

Now  that  the  Pan-Pacific  Food 
Conservation  Conference  has  com- 
pleted its  sessions  I  wish  to  tender 
to  you,  on  behalf  of  the  govern- 
ment of  New  South  Wales  and  on 
behalf  of  the  prime  minister  of  Aus- 
tralia, the  very  heartiest  thanks  for 
your  great  kindness  and  attention 
to  the  New  South  Wales  delega- 
tion. 

I  also  wish  to  congratulate  you 
and  your  union  on  the  splendid  work 
of  organization  which  has  resulted 
in  so  successful  a  conference. 

It  has  been  a  marvel  to  me  how 
you  and  your  small  staff  have  done 
things  so  perfectly,  without  one  hitch 
at  any  moment. 

I  have  already  written  to  Sir 
George  Fuller  and  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Stanley  Bruce,  our  premiers,  to  tell 
them  of  the  wonderful  work  done 
and  I  have  asked  them  to  put  into 
train  the  agencies  in  Australia  which 
will  be  charged  with  carrying  out 


our  part  in  the  "  follow  on"  of  the 
resolution s  pas sed. 

I  feel  confident  that  Australia  will 
gladly  do  all  that  lies  in  its  power 
to  give  effect  to  the  resolutions  of 
the  conference. 

I  am  already  initiating  the  steps 
necessary  to  secure  a  visit  to  our 
commonwealth  of  several  leading 
scientists  —  members  of  this  confer- 
ence— who  may  help  us  to  solve 
some  of  our  more  serious  problems 
affecting  food  production.  Thus  the 
seed  sown  by  you  will  at  once  grow 
and  a  harvest  of  good  will  follow. 
To  you  be  all  the  credit  of  the  vision, 
which  will  soon  be  a  reality  in  good 
work. 

I  feel  too  that  the  human  touch 
wrhich  I  have  gotten  during  the  last 
few  weeks  is  a  real  "worth  while" 
thing  and  it  will  enable  me  to  speak 
in  my  own  land  of  the  kind  of  men 
who  live  and  work  in  other  Pacific 
lands  and  with  whom  we  have  to 
cooperate  for  peace  and  progress  in 
the  world. 

My  best  respects  to  you  and  a 
thousand  thanks." 

A  number  of  the  delegates  are  pre- 
paring letters  stating  their  opinions  of 
the  work  accomplished  by  the  Union 
and  suggesting  the  uses  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Research  Institute. 

Sir  Joseph  Carruthers,  after  visiting 
the  monument  marking  the  place  where 
Captain  James  Cook  fell,  suggested 
at  a  Pan-Pacific  luncheon  in  Honolulu 
that  Australia  and  Hawaii  unite  to  keep 
the  ground  in  order  and  to  consruct  a 
proper  landing  jetty.  This  idea  was 
heartily  endorsed  by  the  Governor  of 
Hawaii,  who  sat  next  to  Sir  Joseph  at 
the  lunch. 
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A  Pan-Pacific  Bar  Association 

Remarks  of  F.  G.  T.  Lucas,  President  Vancouver  Bar  Association. 
Delegate  to  the  Pan-Pacific  Food  Conservation  Conference. 


IX  my  opinion  you  have  started  a 
great  movement  and  one  that  has 
been  close  to  my  heart  for  many  years. 
That  is  the  organization  of  a  Pan- 
Pacific  Bar  Association.  In  my  opinion 
the  organization  of  such  an  association, 
with  representatives  from  the  bars  of 
the  several  jurisdictions  bordering  on 
the  Pacific,  will  tend  to  bring  about 
unification  of  commercial  laws  and  will 
tend  to  clear  the  channels  of  trade, 
which  today  are  clogged  on  account  of 
the  difference  of  legal  rights,  forms, 
remedies  and  proceedings  in  the  differ- 
ent jurisdictions. 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why 
there  should  be  any  difference  in  any 
of  the  jurisdictions  bordering  on  the 
Pacific  in  the  rights  and  remedies  and 
the  proceedings  for  enforcing  rights 
and  remedies  under  C.  I.  F.  contracts. 

Another  branch  of  commercial  laws 
is  that  relating  to  bills  of  lading. 

I  believe  that  therein  lies  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  members  of  the  bars 
of  the  jurisdictions  bordering  on  the 
Pacific,  working  in  conjunction  with 
other  departments  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union,  to  develop  and  settle  upon  a 
uniform  bill  of  lading  that  will  meet 
the  requirements  of  shippers,  ship- 
owners and  underwriters,  and  I  think 
if  you  accomplish  this,  the  rest  of  the 
world  will  follow  suit. 

Therefore  I  venture  to  suggest  to  you 
that  you  should  forthwith  proceed  with 
the  organization  of  a  Pan-Pacific  Bar 
Association.  This  organization  should 
be  most  simple  and  its  main  object 
should  be  to  develop  at  once  a  unifica- 
tion of  commercial  laws  on  the  Pacific. 
I  have  given  two  instances  on  which 
work  can  be  done  at  once.  There  are 
several  other  branches  which  can  be 


materially  developed  in  order  to  be 
properly  and  effectively  dealt  with  in 
the  year  1925.  My  suggestion  for  an 
organization  is  a  president,  who  is  to 
be  chosen  from  among  the  eminent 
members  of  the  Bar  who  are  now 
present  in  Honolulu,  and  a  vice-presi- 
dent from  each  of  the  four  principal 
zones  of  trade  and  commerce  on  the 
Pacific.  For  instance,  North  Ameri- 
can Pacific,  one  zone;  the  Australian 
group,  another  zone,  and  so  forth. 
There  should  be  a  secretary-treasurer, 
who  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  located 
in  Honolulu.  There  would  be  no  need 
of  funds  at  the  present  time,  nor  until 
it  would  be  necessary  to  put  some  of 
our  work  into  print,  unless  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  organization  in  Hono- 
lulu that  there  should  be  a  paid  secre- 
tary. Personally  this  would  not  seem 
to  be  necessary  at  the  present  time. 
Then  there  might  be  an  executive  com- 
mittee of  one  or  two  representatives 
from  each  of  the  individual  jurisdictions, 
that  is,  Canada,  United  States,  Chile, 
Siam,  Japan,  etc.  The  executive  com- 
mittee could  meet  and  hold  its  ses- 
sions in  the  early  days  of  next  year's 
Pan-Pacific  Conference  and  then  and 
there  draft  and  prepare  in  definite  form 
the  resolutions  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Bar  Association  as  a  whole,  which 
would  hold  its  meetings,  say  the  last 
three  days  of  next  year's  Conference. 

If  you  decide  upon  any  such  line 
of  action  as  this,  I  will  undertake  to 
submit  it  to  the  Bar  Association  of 
Canada  and  the  States  of  Washington 
and  Oregon,  and  I  need  hardly  say  that 
if  it  is  the  decision  of  you  and  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Bar  to  proceed  with  such 
an  organization,  that  you  can  count 
on  my  active  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance. 
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Cooperation  of  Marine  Biological  Stations 

in  the  Pacific 

By  LAWRENCE  E.  GRIFFIN,  Reed  College,  Portland,  Oregon. 

(Remarks  at  Pan-Pacific  Food  Conservation  Conference.) 


If  one  may  undertake  that  somewhat 
dangerous  thing,  classification,  the 
problems  of  marine  investigation  may 
be  considered  as  of  three  sorts.  First, 
there  are  those  which  are  entirely  local 
and  individual,  which  can  be  solved  in 
whatever  locality  they  occur.  Secondly, 
there  are  problems  which  are  general 
to  large  areas,  presenting  much  the 
same  biologic  and  economic  aspects 
everywhere,  yet  varying  in  detail 
everywhere.  The  destructive  marine 
borers  furnish  an  illustration  of  this 
type  of  problem.  Thirdly,  we  have 
those  which  concern  migratory  forms. 
Study  on  the  second  type  of  problem 
has  been  notably  spasmodic  and  uncor- 
rected, even  though,  in  the  instance  we 
mention,  the  economic  importance  of 
solution  is  almost  incredibly  great.  The 
third  group  of  investigations  presents 
great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  follow- 
ing the  species  through  their  wander- 
ings, and  of  continuous  work  over  a 
sufficient  period  of  time. 

The  first  type  of  problem  is  for  the 
individual  investigator,  but  cooperation 
of  all  possible  agencies  is  needed  for 
the  solution  of  the  other  two ;  a  cooper- 
ation which  has  been  impossible  to 
achieve  till  this  time. 

There  are  in  the  countries  bordering 
the  Pacific,  numerous  boards,  commis- 
sions, stations  and  laboratories  engaged 
in  some  phase  or  other  of  biological  in- 
vestigation. We  may  assume  that  these 
are  all  willing  to  assist  generously  in 
any  investigation  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  sea  and  to  make  all  their 
facilities  available  to  scientists  of  any 
nation.  Some  of  the  stations  are  of  a 
temporary  nature,  and  some  of  those 


connected  with  universities  are  organ- 
ized for  teaching  rather  than  for  an 
intensive  attack  on  the  mysteries  of 
marine  life.  But  these  conditions  may 
be  changed  readily  when  the  opportuni- 
ties for  larger  work  are  realized.  It  is 
also  evident  that  no  country  has  yet 
enough  agencies  or  equipment  for  the 
study  which  our  marine  problems  de- 
mand. 

Yet,  while  all  the  agencies  mentioned 
are  willing  to  place  their  facilities  at 
the  service  of  the  investigator,  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  for  most  men  of  science  to 
travel  so  extensively  as  would  be  re- 
quired in  the  following  of  an  exten- 
sive problem;  also,  that  the  more  offi- 
cial the  position  of  the  investigator  the 
more  difficult  it  is  for  him  to  use  the 
facilities  provided  by  other  countries. 
The  real  need,  in  any  case,  is  for  a 
simultaneous  and  ordered  attack  on 
the  large  problems  by  as  many  workers 
and  in  as  many  places  as  possible, 
rather  than  for  a  few  fortunate  indi- 
viduals to  travel  from  place  to  place 
in  the  course  of  their  work.  It  will  be 
the  method  most  productive  of  results. 

Cooperation  in  marine  investigations 
has  been  lacking  because  of  several  con- 
ditions. For  one  thing,  it  is  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  define  problems  so  clear- 
ly as  to  lead  to  effective  and  rapid 
work.  The  interrelation  of  living  forms 
and  their  relation  to  the  environmental 
factors  are  so  complex  that  the  avenues 
of  research  leading  from  any  point  of 
attack  are  not  only  extremely  numer- 
ous, but  endless.  It  is  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  decide  quite  definitely  on  the 
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limits  of  investigation  to  secure  prac- 
tical results. 

Another  hampering  factor  has  been 
the  lack  of  knowledge  of  what  investi- 
gations were  under  way,  and  of  what 
assistance  would  be  a  valuable  contri- 
bution. 

We  have  also  been  without  a  medium 
for  recognized  and  friendly  coopera- 
tion. The  experience  in  research  which 
we  are  rapidly  acquiring  in  many  in- 
stitutions where  there  is  a  cooperation 
between  what  is  termed  pure  science 
and  industry  has  proven  that  there  are 
great  benefits  to  be  obtained  by  such 
an  association.  It  seems  certain  that 
the  aims  and  purposes  of  our  stations 
for  marine  investigation  of  all  kinds 
will  be  more  effectively  carried  out  if 
they  could  take  a  definite  part  in  the 
many  researches  needed  to  solve  the 
problems  affecting  the  economic  re- 
sources of  the  Pacific,  as  well  as  in 
those  in  which  the  biologist  is  more 
usually  interested. 

In  this  situation,  where  investigation 
and  cooperation  are  so  urgently  needed, 
it  appears  that  the  Pan-Pacific  Union 
offers  an  opportunity  of  which  we 
mig-ht  take  advantage.  The  movement 
toward  cooperation  is  already  under 
way.  It  has  just  been  announced  that 
the  Pan-Pacific  Union  has  been  offered 
a  building  and  site  for  a  Research  In- 
stitute in  Honolulu.  It  is  to  be  de- 
voutly hoped  that  this  will  lead  to  the 


development  of  far-reaching  investiga- 
tion of  the  marine  biology  of  tropical 
waters.  The  Bishop  Museum  of  Hono- 
lulu, cooperating  with  the  National  Re- 
search Council  of  the  United  States, 
is  making  a  far-flung  reconnoissance  of 
the  central  Pacific,  which  will  have 
most  important  results.  But  the  eco- 
nomic problems  of  the  Pacific  which 
can  be  solved  only  by  scientific  research, 
are  so  numerous,  so  great,  and  so  ex- 
tensive, that  coordination  is  needed  of 
all  the  existing  agencies,  and  of  many 
more  which  we  hope  will  be  established 
in  the  future.  Surely  the  wisdom  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union,  should  be  sufficient  to 
develop  a  plan  for  such  a  coordination 
of  effort. 

There  is  danger  in  too  large  a  plan 
of  work,  and  also  in  too  much  central- 
ization. In  almost  all  cases  it  will 
be  desirable,  as  well  as  practically  nec- 
essary, for  investigators  to  work  in  their 
own  establishments,  in  their  own  coun- 
tries. But  if  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  can 
furnish  a  sort  of  clearing  house  of  ma- 
rine problems,  to  keep  workers  informed 
of  the  nature  of  such  investigations 
as  are  most  necessary,  from  time  to 
time,  and  of  the  progress  made  here 
and  there  in  such  research;  and  if  it 
can  establish  a  medium  for  the  publi- 
cation of  research,  it  will  accomplish 
something  that  has  been  much  needed, 
and  which  will  constitute  a  real  ad- 
vance in  scientific  operations. 
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Preserving  Tropical  Fruits 

(Editorial  from  Honolulu  Advertiser) 


A  m)teworthy  announcement  made 
during  the  recent  sessions  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Food  Conservation  conference, 
which  at  least  ought  to  set  people 
thinking,  was  the  announcement  of  Dr. 
P.  J.  S.  Cramer  of  Buitenzorg,  Java, 
that  he  has  discovered  a  method  of 
shipping  tropical  fruits  to  temperate 
zone  markets. 

The  method  is  merely  that  of  dip- 
ping the  fruit  in  rubber  latex,  allowing 
the  rubber  film  to  harden  and  then 
shipping  the  fruit  as  ordinary  freight 
without  cold  storage. 

Dr.  Cramer  has  shipped  fresh  straw- 
berries treated  in  this  way,  the  fruit 
holding  its  flavor,  form,  aroma,  and 
practically  the  same  stage  of  ripeness 
from  ten  to  fourteen  days.  He  has 
shipped  latex-dipped  ripe  mangos,  and 
the  mangosteen,  which  is  considered 
the  most  delicate  of  all  tropical  fruits, 
from  Buitenzorg  to  L' Acclimatisation 
Societe  in  Paris,  where  the  members 
proclaimed  their  arrival  in  perfect  con- 
dition. 

In  the  course  of  his  experiments  this 
scientist  took  green  bananas  and  dipped 
them  half  their  length  in  the  rubber 
latex.  The  untreated  half  of  the  fruit 
ripened  while  the  "rubberized,,  half  of 
the  banana  remained  green. 

Rubber  latex  is  common  and  cheap 
in  most  tropical  countries.  It  can  be 
preserved  almost  indefinitely  by  adding 
ammonium  sulphate,  which  retards  co- 
agulation. In  fact,  tanks  of  preserved 
rubber  latex  have  been  shipped  from 
the  tropics  to  London  and  New  York 
for  the  experimental  production  of 
various  commercial  articles,  and  it  has 
been  suggested  that  there  is  a  wide 
field  for  its  utilization  in  various  tex- 
tile manufacturing  lines. 


Its  utilization  as  a  preservative  in 
the  shipment  of  tropical  fruits  to  tem- 
perate zone  markets  opens  up  fascin- 
ating possibilities  for  the  tropic  fruit 
farmer.  The  thin  film  of  rubber  on 
the  surface  of  the  fresh  fruit  strips 
off  as  easily  as  a  glove  from  the 
fingers,  allowing  the  nomal  ripening 
process  to  continue. 

The  theory  of  the  new  method  is 
that  the  ripening  of  fruits  is  an  oxida- 
tion process  depending  on  free  abosrp- 
tion  of  oxygen  and  the  exhalation  of 
carbon  dioxide.  The  rubber  latex  co- 
agulates into  an  air-tight  envelope 
which  checks  both.  It  also  prevents 
the  growth  of  mould  spores  and  the 
bacteria  of  fermentation  so  that  the 
ripening  fruit  is  held  in  a  sort  of 
trance,  without  any  change  whatever. 

Scientists  have  obtained  about  the 
same  results  by  actually  chloroform- 
ing living  plants  and  unripe  fruits, 
but  it  took  the  Dutch  botanists  in 
Buitenzorg  to  stumble  on  to  this  very 
practical  way  of  doing  the  same  thing 
another  way — by  simply  coating  the 
fruit  with  the  natural  rubber  emul- 
sion just  as  it  comes  from  the  trees. 

It  looks  as  though  this  method  of 
preserving  tropical  products  might  get 
us  over  our  quarantine  difficulties.  The 
air-tight  rubber  "skin"  asphyxiates  in- 
sect pests  as  well  as  keeping  out  rot 
spores  and  retarding  the  ripening  pro- 
cess. It  may  become  of  commercial 
importance  in  the  shipment  of  pears, 
papayas  and  other  tropical  fruits  from 
Hawaii. 

Dr.  Cramer  brought  sample  bottles  of 
uncoagulated  latex  to  the  Pan-Pacific 
Food  Conservation  Conference  and 
demonstrations  of  its  uses  were  made. 
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Original  Vertebrata  Embryos 

(Honolulu  Advertiser) 


The  antediluvian  ancestor  of  man's 
spinal  column  is  here. 

Honolulu  has  been  invaded  by  the 
Aniphioxus. 

Several  thousands  of  the  strange 
creatures  of  appalling  nomenclature 
were  brought  here  by  Prof.  S.  F.  Light 
when  he  came  from  Amoy,  China,  to 
attend  the  Food  Conservation  confer- 
ence, it  was  learned. 

They  are  not  to  be  placed  on  ex- 
hibition in  the  zoo  at  Kapiolani  park. 
They  are  so  small  it  takes  about  2500 
of  them  to  weigh  a  pound.  These 
tiny  creatures  are  a  delicacy  from  the 
fish  markets  near  Amoy  and  are  sel- 
dom heard  of  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Those  introduced  by  Profes- 
sor Light  are  believed  to  be  the  first 
that  have  ever  been  seen  in  Hawaii. 

The  Amphioxus  is  not  a  fish,  al- 
though it  is  found  in  the  water.  It 
is  a  tiny,  fish-like  form,  headless  and 
boneless.  It  represents  the  modern 
survival  of  the  ancestors  of  all  verte- 
brates. Light,  who  is  professor  of 
zoology  in  the  Amoy  university,  as- 
serts that  the  tiny  creature  contains 
the  median  cartilaginous  rod  (noto- 
chord)  which  is  present  in  all  verte- 
brata embryos,  including  man,  as  a 
forerunner  of  the  vertebral  column. 

Although  the  Amphioxus  is  studied 
by  all  zoologists  it  is  not  commonly 
found  in  large  numbers.  In  China, 
however,  on  the  coast  of  Fukien  prov- 
ince, there  is  an  ancient  fishery  where 
these  tiny  creatures  are  taken  in  large 
quantities  for  use  as  food.  Primitive 
apparatus,  said  by  the  fishermen's  lore 
to  date  back  to  the  origin  of  man, 
is  employed  in  this  fishery. 

Dredging  operations  of  the  fisher- 
men cover  from  two  to  four  hours  on 


the  ebb  tide  every  calm  day  during 
the  nine  months  from  August  to  April 
of  each  year.  Estimating  2,500  to  the 
pound  and  the  number  of  fishing  days 
per  year  at  200  with  the  average  daily 
catch  per  boat  at  13  pounds  astonish- 
ing totals  are  reached.  At  this  esti- 
mate the  average  daily  catch  would 
be  6,500,000,  and  the  average  annual 
catch  1,300,000,000. 

The  University  of  Amoy,  which  Pro- 
fessor Light  represents,  is  probably 
the  only  institution  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  It  was  founded  and  is  financed 
entirely  by  one  man,  Tan  Kah  Kee, 
a  wealthy  rubber  merchant  of  Singa- 
pore. He  was  a  former  resident  of 
Amoy,  which  is  a  famous  old  tea  port 
in  Fukien,  just  back  of  Formosa  and 
between  Swatow  and  Foochow. 

Seven  large  buildings  have  been 
erected  since  the  university  was  found- 
ed three  years  ago.  Two  science  build- 
ings are  in  the  course  of  construction. 

Dr.  Lin  Boon  Keng,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  Singapore  municipal 
council,  is  president  of  the  institution. 
The  faculty,  numbering  50  persons,  in- 
cludes 30  returned  students  from  Amer- 
ican universities.  Light  is  one  of  the 
two  Americans  on  the  teaching  staff. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Princeton. 

The  ideal  of  the  school  is  to  be- 
come the  Johns  Hopkins  of  China,  an 
institution  that  will  lead  in  the  arts 
and  sciences  in  Asia.  At  present  there 
are  400  students  enrolled.  A  difficult 
entrance  examination  is  given  all  ap- 
plicants and  one  year's  preparatory 
work  in  the  institution  is  required  be- 
fore the  student  can  begin  on  the  reg- 
ular college  course.  This  high  stand- 
ard is  maintained  in  the  hope  that  the 
university  may  make  a  large  contribu- 
tion toward  the  uplift  of  China. 
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Kilauea  Volcanology  Observatory  May  Be  Model 
for  Plant  to  be  Established  in 
New  Zealand 

(Honolulu  Advertiser) 


Hawaii's  volcanology  observatory  at 
Kilauea  volcano  may  be  the  pattern 
for  an  observatory  to  be  established 
on  a  middle  island  of  New  Zealand  to 
study  earthquakes,  according  to  a  state- 
ment made  yesterday  to  the  Pan-Pa- 
cific Club  by  Hon.  George  M.  Thom- 
son, an  official  of  New  Zealand,  who 
also  stated  that  Prof.  T.  A.  Jaggar, 
the  Kilauea  volcanologist,  is  keen  for 
the  establishment  of  the  southern  sta- 
tion. 

Mr.  Thomson  stated  that  aside  from 
his  visit  to  Hawaii  to  attend  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Food  Conservation  conference, 
his  real  object  in  coming  was  to  con- 
tinue studies  made  of  the  Kilauea  ob- 
servatory and  the  work  of  the  volca- 
nologists.  He  stated  that  his  son  had 
attended  a  previous  Pan-Pacific  con- 
ference about  four  years  ago  and  made 
a  study  of  the  observatory  work,  but 
illness  compelled  him  to  discontinue 
his  investigations.  The  senior  Thom- 
son decided  that  this  would  be  an  op- 
portune time  to  make  further  inves- 
tigations, and  has  gone  over  the  sub- 
ject carefully  with  Professor  Jaggar. 
He  made  a  visit  to  the  Big  Island 
recently  for  that  purpose. 

In  his  talk  to  the  club  Mr.  Thom- 
son said  that  a  line  drawn  from  this 
middle  island  of  New  Zealand  which 
seems  subject  to  quakes,  straight  north 
passes  through  a  Tonga  island  that  is 
similarly  affected,  also  through  the  is- 
land of  Savaii,  of  the  Samoan  group, 


which  has  been  in  eruption,  at  times 
violently,  for  several  years,  and  then 
passes  through  the  island  of  Hawaii. 

He  also  stated  that  Rear  Admiral 
McDonald,  U.S.N.,  commandant  of  the 
14th  Naval  District,  had  already  for- 
warded a  recommendation,  since  a  con- 
ference Mr.  Thomson  held  with  him, 
to  have  the  navy  department  partici- 
pate in  a  combined  grand  survey  of  the 
waters  from  New  Zealand  north  to  Ha- 
waii, the  New  Zealand  government 
proposing  to  take  the  soundings  from 
New  Zealand  to  Samoa  and  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  complete  the  soundings 
from  Samoa  to  Hawaii. 

He  said  there  were  tremendous  depths 
along  the  route  proposed  for  this  in- 
vestigation and  that  in  one  place 
Mount  Everest,  if  dropped  into  the 
abyss  would  be  completely  submerged 
and  there  would  be  3000  feet  of  water 
above  its  highest  peak  when  it  had 
settled  down.  Mr.  Thomson  said  the 
result  of  these  soundings  would  un- 
doubtedly be  of  inestimable  value  to 
governments  and  aid  in  efforts  to  fore- 
tell earthquakes  and  eruptions. 

It  was  announced  that  a  place  has 
been  set  apart  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Research  Institute  for  a 
seismograph  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
T.  A.  Jaggar.  The  Union  has  long 
been  promoting  a  plan  for  a  Pan-Pa- 
cific Volcanological  Association  that 
would  make  a  joint  seismographical 
study  of  the  Pacific  area. 
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aims  of  the:  pan-pacific  union 


The  Pan-Pacific  Union  is  an  organization  not  in  any  way  an  agency  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  other  Pacific  Government,  but 
having  their  good-will  in  bringing  about  friendly  and  unofficial  gatherings  of 
the  leaders  from  the  peoples  of  Pacific  lands  in  different  lines  of  thought  and 
action  that  there  may  grow  throughout  the  Pacific  area  better  understanding 
with  real  cooperation  for  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  all  Pacific  peoples. 

The  invitations  to  participate  in  the  Patv-Pacific  Conferences  are  forwarded 
through  Federal  or  other  channels,  and  Government  appropriations  are  some- 
times made  to  aid  these,  but  the  Conferences  are  held  entirely  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Union  and  not  under  those  of  any  government.  An  entire 
freedom  of  discussion  exists  that  would  be  difficult  to  secure  at  an  official 
conference  or  at  one  called  in  an  official  manner.  Affiliated  or  working  with 
the  Union  are  Educational  and  Scientific  bodies,  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
kindred  bodies,  striving  for  the  advancement  of  Pacific  Communities,  and  for 
a  greater  cooperation  among  and  between  the  people  of  all  races  in  Pacific 
lands.    Its  central  office  is  in  Honolulu  at  the  ocean  crossroads. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  is  incorporated  with  an  International  Board  of 
Trustees,  representing  the  different  races  of  the  Pacific.  The  following  are 
the  main  objects  set  forth  in  its  charter: 

1.  To  call  in  conference  delegates  from  all  Pacific  peoples  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  and  furthering  the  interests  common  to  Pacific  nations. 
(The  Pan-Pacific  Union  called  the  first  Pan-Pacific  Scientific  Conference,  and 
published  its  proceedings.  It  called  the  Pan-Pacific  Press  Congress,  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Educational  Conference,  the  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  and 
the  Pan-Pacific  Food  Conservation  Conference.) 

2.  To  maintain  in  the  chief  cities  of  Pacific  lands  bureaus  of  education 
and  information  concerning  matters  of  interest  to  the  people  of  the  Pacific, 
collecting  and  distributing  knowledge  in  scientific,  commercial  and  social  mat- 
ters, as  well  as  disseminating  to  the  world  information  of  every  kind  of  prog- 
ress and  opportunity  in  Pacific  lands. 

3.  To  create  or  assist  in  locating  in  the  larger  cities  about  the  great 
ocean,  Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Museums,  Libraries,  Art  Galleries,  etc.,  that  the 
peoples  of  the  Pacific  may  know  more  of  each  other's  accomplishments,  hopes 
and  aspirations. 

4.  To  establish  a  visual  educational  circuit  of  motion  films,  slides  and 
lectures  giving  valuable  information  through  the  eye,  of  the  countries  of  the 
Pacific,  the  occupations  and  general  life  of  these  peoples,  their  scientific,  com- 
mercial and  other  attainments  and  progress. 

5.  To  cooperate  in  creating  a  Pan-Pacific  Research  Institute,  ever  at  the 
service  of  scientists  and  research  workers  of  Pacific  lands,  aiding  them  to  per- 
form uniform  research  work  through  the  Pacific  area. 

6.  To  secure  the  cooperation  and  support  of  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments, Scientific  Societies,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  City  Governments  and  of 
individuals. 

7.  To  bring  all  nations  and  peoples  about  the  Pacific  Ocean  into  closer 
friendly  commercial  contact  and  relationship.  To  aid  and  assist  those  in  all 
Pacific  communities  to  better  understand  each  other,  and  to  work  together  for 
the  furtherance  of  the  best  interests  of  the  land  of  their  adoption,  and,  through 
them,  to  spread  abroad  about  the  Pacific  the  friendly  spirit  of  inter-racial 
cooperation. 
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The  Pan-Pacific  Research  Institution 

Located    at    Honolulu — the  Ocean's 
Crossroads  Station 


THROUGH  the  generosity  of  the 
Mary  Castle  Trust,  a  family  phil- 
anthropic organization  in  Honolulu, 
Hawaii,  the  home  for  a  Pan-Pacific 
Research  Institution  is  offered  in  the 
City  of  Honolulu  ready  for  use  and  oc- 
cupation. 

This  magnificent  and  spacious  home 
in  Honolulu,  at  the  Ocean's  crossroads, 
is  one  of  the  largest  residential  build- 
ings in  Hawaii.  Adjoining  it  are  com- 
modious outbuildings  splendidly  adapt- 
ed for  laboratory  purposes — these  and 
several  acres  of  ground  are  included  in 
the  gift. 

The  Institution  building  and  grounds 
command  a  superb  view  over  Manoa 
Valley,  the  residential  district  of  Hon- 
olulu. Adjacent  and  in  the  valley  be- 
low the  Institution  is  the  home  of  the 
University  of  Hawaii,  the  buildings  of 
Oahu  College,  the  oldest  institution  of 
learning  west  of  the  Rockies.  All  of 
these,  it  might  well  be  imagined,  may 
in  time  form  the  nucleus  of  a  Pan- 
Pacific  University  federation. 

The  grounds  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Re- 
search Institution  are  at  an  elevation 
of  several  hundred  feet,  in  the  direct 
path  of  the  trade  breezes,  with  moun-» 
tains  rising  to  a  height  of  three  thou- 
sand feet  looking  down  upon  the 
buildings,  they  in  turn  looking  down 
upon  the  beautiful  valley  and  placid 
sea  beyond.  The  temperature  of  this 
region  varies  from  a  minimum  of 
about  65  degrees  Fahrenheit  to  a  maxi- 
mum in  summer  of  80  degrees — a  per- 
fect working  climate.  At  present  the 
Pan-Pacific  Research  Institution  can 
easily  house  from  thirty  to  forty  visit- 
ing scientists  besides  the  small  perma- 
nent staff  it  is  proposed  to  maintain. 


The  Institution  will  doubtless  serve 
in  a  dual  capacity — as  a  temporary 
home  and  laboratory  for  reasearch 
workers  from  every  land  of  the  Pa- 
cific as  well  as  for  a  limited  number 
of  distinguished  scientists  from  farther 
abroad,  who  are  specifically  interested 
in  the  solution  of  some  scientific  prob- 
lem in  the  Pan-Pacific  area. 

At  first  a  small  staff  of  workers,  di- 
vided into  three  sections,  will  "be  in- 
vited to  make  the  institution  their 
home  and  work-shop.  Biological  re- 
search will  first  be  undertaken.  Zoolo- 
gists will  make  a  specialty  of  the  study 
of  the  fish  of  the  Pacific  and  their  life 
history.  Botanists  will  gather  needed 
foundation  information  and  data  from 
every  Pacific  land  and  island  while  a 
group  of  research  workers  in  chemistry 
will  make  a  study  of  the  constituents 
of  plants  that  thrive  in  the  Pan-Pacific 
area.  This  will,  in  brief,  be  the  begin- 
ning of  the  work  to  be  actually  under-* 
taken  by  the  Institution. 

It  is  probable  that  other  persons  or 
institutions  interested  may  desire  to 
organize  groups  for  the  study  of  tropi- 
cal diseases  or  some  other  subject  of 
scientific  interest  to  the  human  race 
that  can  best  be  studied  in  the  Pacific 
area,  and  endeavors  will  be  made  to 
provide  living  and  laboratory  quarters 
for  such  groups,  whether  of  permanent 
or  temporary  character. 

The  Minnesota  Pacific  Expedition, 
planning  an  ocean-wide  survey  of  the 
fish  and  fish  food  in  the  Pan-Pacific 
area,  has  asked  the  Institution  to  act  as 
a  clearing  house  to  co-ordinate  the 
work  and  to  get  the  groups  in  each  Pa- 
cific country  together  for  united  co- 
operative work  in  carrying  out  the 
survey  already  begun. 
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The  acreage  about  the  Institution 
allows  for  ample  expansion  in  the  mat- 
ter of  housing. 

In  the  formation  of  the  Zoological 
section  and  for  the  study  of  fish  life 
in  the  Pan-Pacific  area,  the  Institution 
will  have  the  help  and  advice  of  such 
authorities  as  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan 
who,  it  is  expected,  will  spend  a  part 
of  his  time  as  a  guest  and  Honorary 
President  of  the  Institution;  Dr.  Bar- 
ton W.  Evermann,  of  the  California 
Academy  of  Science;  Dr.  T.  C.  Frye, 
of  the  University  of  Washington ;  Dr. 
C.  M.  Fraser,  of  the  University  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia;  Dr.  Josephine  Tilden,  and 
the  members  of  the  Minnesota  Pacific 
Biological  Expedition;  Dr.  Kishinouye, 
of  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokyo ;  Dr. 
Hugh  M.  Smith,  for  thirty  years  Chief  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries, 
and  now  Adviser  of  the  Fishing  Bureau 
of  Siam,  as  well  as  of  many  other  world- 
known  zoologists  in  the  Pan-Pacific 
area. 

In  the  formation  of  the  Botanical 
section,  efforts  will  be  exerted  to  car- 
ry into  effect  the  following  resolutions 
unanimously  passed  at  the  Pan-Pacific 
Food  Conservation  Conference : 
RESOLUTION  V 

RESOLVED,  That  the  officers  of 
the  several  sections  of  the  First  Pan- 
Pacific  Food  Conservation  Conference, 
or  the  committees  appointed  by  such 
sections,  remain  as  permanent  commit- 
tees of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  if  so  re- 
quested by  the  Union. 

RESOLUTION  VI 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  is  requested  to  use  its  best  ef- 
forts to  bring  the  resolutions  of  this 
Conference  before  the  Governments  of 
Pacific  lands  and  before  such  scientific 
and  other  organizations  as  may  be  able 
to  assist  in  carrying  such  resolutions  into 
effect. 

RESOLUTION  VIII 
BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  this  Con- 
ference learns  with  great  pleasure  of 


the  offer  by  Messrs.  George  and  Wil- 
liam Castle,  through  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union,  of  a  valuable  estate  as  the 
home  of  a  permanent  Pan-Pacific  Re- 
search Institution  and  that  this  Confer- 
ence urges  the  hearty  support  of  this 
project  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ments, scientific  bodies  and  all  others 
in  the  Pan-Pacific  area.  This  Confer- 
ence urges  that  research  work  in  con- 
nection with  food  production  and  con- 
servation, on  land  and  sea  in  the  Pa- 
cific area  be  made  the  chief  aim  and 
object  of  this  Institute. 

RESOLUTION  XXIII 

WHEREAS,  The  First  Pan-Pacific 
Food  Conservation  Conference  has  con- 
sidered plans  for  a  coordinated  study  of 
the  food  relationships  of  marine  or- 
ganisms in  the  Pacific  area;  and 

WHEREAS,  These  plans  call  for  the 
cooperation  of  the  sciences  of  physics, 
chemistry,  geology,  zoology,  botany, 
physiology  and  bacteriology  (a)  in 
investigating  the  role  of  marine  or- 
ganisms in  food  production,  (b)  in 
promoting  the  cooperation  of  biological 
laboratories  and  other  institutions  in 
furthering  such  studies,  and  (c)  in  ar- 
ranging the  referring  of  materials  col- 
lected to  taxonomists  and  other  special- 
ists as  an  aid  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
fauna  and  flora  of  the  Pacific. 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RE- 
SOLVED, That  this  Conference  ex- 
presses its  approval  of  the  plans  and 
suggests  that  the  Pan-Pacific  Union 
might  give  the  project  its  support  and 
might  offer  its  services  for  the  co- 
ordination of  individuals  and  institu- 
tions engaged  in  each  field. 

RESOLUTION  XXIV 

WHEREAS,  It  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  guard  against  the  losses  due 
to  insects  and  other  animal  depredators, 
to  plant  diseases  and  to  pest  plants  or 
weeds,  which  in  all  countries  greatly 
diminish  the  yields  of  food  crops,  and 

WHEREAS,  The  risk  of  transfer  of 
plant  pests  from  one  country  to  an- 
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other  is  increasing  vastly  under  the 
conditions  of  modern  commerce,  and, 

WHEREAS,  The  information  as  to 
the  occurrence  and  distribution  of 
such  pests  within  the  Pacific  area  is 
far  from  being  adequate  to  form  the 
basis  for  appropriate  restrictions  on 
movement  of  products  necessary  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  such  enemies, 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  R  E-< 
SOLVED,  That  this  Conference,  to 
meet  these  emergencies  and  needs,  rec- 
ommends and  approves  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  International  Crop  Pro- 
tection Committee  or  Board  to  pro- 
mote and  coordinate  the  investigations 
of  such  crop  enemies  and  related  subjects 
throughout  the  Pacific  region,  and 
when  necessary  in  other  regions  such 
as  the  West  Indies,  which  have  close 
commercial  relations  with  Pacific  coun- 
tries; and  that,  on  recommendation  of 
the  Crop  Protection  Section  of  the 
Conference,  the  following  provisional 
committee  be  designated  to  organize 
such  work  and  provide  for  its  support 
by  the  countries  concerned  and  for  the 
se!ection  of  the  said  International  Crop 
Protection  Committee,  on  nominations  of 
one  or  more  members  for  each  country 
to  be  made  by  the  proper  agencies  of 
such  countries: 

O.  H.  SWEZEY, 

E.  M.  EHRHORN, 

H.  A.  LEE, 

H.  L.  LYON, 

D.  T.  FULLAWAY. 

The  duties  of  such  International 
Crop  Protection  Committee  shall  be: 

(a)  To  promote  surveys  throughout 
the  Pacific  area  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
quiring information  as  promptly  as 
possible  concerning  both  the  known 
and  the  probable  enemies  of  crops,  and 
also  concerning  the  parasites  and  other 
agencies  which  may  be  useful  in  the 
control  of  crop  enemies. 

(b)  To  encourage  research  work 
necessary  for  the  local  control  of  such 
enemies,  to  determine  what  quarantine 


action  may  be  warranted,  and  to  de- 
velop better  methods  of  inspecting  and 
disinfecting  plants  and  plant  products. 

(c)  To  promote  the  development  by 
each  country  of  larger  numbers  of 
trained  workers  in  the  general  field  of 
plant  pest  survey  and  control. 

(d)  To  obtain  agreements  and  un- 
derstandings between  countries  as  to 
giving  prompt  notification  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  any  new  and  destructive 
pests  and  to  secure  the  cooperation  of 
such  countries  in  the  prevention  of 
spread  of  such  pests. 

This  committee  has  held  a  number 
of  sessions  and  recommends  that  for 
its  work,  $10,000.00  a  year  for  three 
years  be  raised  within  the  next  six 
months  to  pay  for  the  services  of  a 
plant  pathologist  and  an  entomologist,  for 
the  Pan-Pacific  Research  Institution,  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  international  crop 
protection  in  the  Pacific  area  and  other 
regions. 

In  the  section  on  the  determination 
of  plant  constituents,  Dr.  C.  S.  Hudson 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards,  will 
organize  the  group  to  undertake  this 
work.  The  results  aimed  at  will  be 
to  discover  whether  or  not  many  plants 
in  the  Pan-Pacific  area  now  looked 
upon  as  worthless  or  as  actual  pests, 
such  as  the  destroying  cactus  of  Aus- 
tralia, may  not  after  all  contain  chemi- 
cal constituents  that  at  present,  little 
suspected,  may  make  them  of  great 
value  to  humanity.  Little  pioneering 
has  been  done  along  this  field. 

It  will  take  time  for  the  institution 
to  find  itself,  but  an  immediate  start 
is  to  be  made  and  in  its  dual  capacity 
as  an  original  Research  Institution  as 
well  as  a  home  and  laboratory  for  vis- 
iting scientists,  it  is  expected  that 
ways  and  means  will  be  found  that  will 
make  it  of  great  service  to  the  peoples 
of  the  Pacific  as  well  as  to  the  scien- 
tific world  at  large. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  and  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Food  Conservation  Conference 
are  both  deeply  interested  in  the  plans 
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and  support  of  the  Institution.  Many 
suggestions  have  been  made  as  to  its 
form  and  management;  the  consensus 
of  opinion  being  that  the  Institution 
should  be  entirely  Pan-Pacific  in  its 
make-up  and  management.  It  is  prob- 
able that  a  committee  of  five  trustees, 
preferably  men  of  five  different  Pacific 
races,  will  be  appointed.  They  will  ap- 
point a  director  and  the  actual  scien- 
tists of  the  institution,  under  the  direc- 
tor, may  well  make  up  the  board  of 
management.  Until  this  is  done  the 
head  of  the  first  group  actually  at 
work  may  assume  the  duties  of  an  act- 
ing director. 

So  far  as  possible,  the  visiting  re- 
search workers  will  be  given  free  rein, 
the  use  of  the  laboratories  and  co- 
operation in  carrying  out  their  particu- 
lar lines  of  research  work  without  let 
or  interference. 

In  the  great  dining  hall  of  the  main 
building,  it  is  probable  that  a  number 
of  distinguished  scientists  from  all 
parts  of  the  Pacific  will  meet  nightly, 
and  here  would  grow  up  many  friend- 
ships that  could  not  but  prove  of  in- 
estimable value  to  scientific  work  in  the 
Pan-Pacific  area. 

On  one  floor  of  the  main  building  is 
a  tentative  convention  hall,  once  a  ball- 
room perhaps,  that  might  be  used 
either  for  dormitory  purposes  or  as  a 
convention  hall  seating  a  hundred  or 
more  delegates.  It  would  serve  ex- 
cellently as  an  emergency  guest  hall 
during  any  large  convention  of  scien- 
tists in  Hawaii. 

Some  information  as  to  the  origin 
and  beginning  of  the  idea  of  a  Pan- 
Pacific  Research  Institution  at  the  Ocean 
Crossroads  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

Writing  in  January,  1924,  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  at 
work  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Mr.  H. 
P.  Agee,  Director  of  the  Hawaii  Sugar 
Planters'  Experiment  Station,  wrote  to 
him  as  follows : 

"I  hope  you  will  see  Vernon  Kel- 
logg, permanent  secretary  of  the  Na- 


tional Research  Council,  and  get  his 
ideas  as  to  the  formation  of  a  Pan- 
Pacific  National  Research  Council  and 
Research  Information  service  for  the 
Pacific  countries,  with  headquarters  in 
Honolulu  or  any  other  place  that  would 
be  better  suited  to  serve  those  whom 
we  would  want  to  reach.  Yesterday 
I  was  with  Dr.  C.  S.  Hudson  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  who  was  former- 
ly at  the  head  of  the  carbohydrate 
laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 
Dr.  Hudson  considered  the  local  en- 
vironment of  Honolulu  ideal  for  re- 
search work  and  far  better  than  that 
of  Washington.  I  think  that  you 
should  find  some  man  of  wealth  who 
has  a  million  or  two  with  which  to 
endow  a  research  and  information  in- 
stitute which  would  be  located  here 
and  which  would  serve  the  Pacific  in- 
terests at  large.  This  could  begin  in  a 
small  way  with  a  staff  of  four  to  six 
men  who  would  do  research  work  on 
chemistry,  plant  physiology,  etc.,  the 
fundamental  science  on  which  agricul- 
ture depends.  Various  countries  about 
the  Pacific  could  send  their  scientists 
here  one  or  two  at  a  time,  to  meet 
and  work  together,  cooperatively  on 
the  big  fundamental  problems.  Sup- 
pose, for  instance,  that  you  had  a  per- 
manent staff  of  six  and  a  visiting  staff 
of  some  twelve  to  twenty  men  from 
the  various  countries  about  the  Pa- 
cific. Graduate  students,  etc.,  could 
assemble  here  to  work  cooperatively. 

"You  see  what  I  have  in  mind  is 
for  you  to  start  something  which  will 
be  a  permanent  and  fundamental  value 
for  all  time.  Think  it  over  and  see  if 
you  can  round  up  the  necessary  endow- 
ment. You  would  be  able  to  get  the 
money  if  you  think  the  idea  worth 
while." 

The  director  of  the  Union  conferred 
with  the  proper  authorities  in  Wash- 
ington, New  York  and  elsewhere,  re- 
ceiving assurances  of  splendid  support 
providing  the  institution  was  truly  and 
actually  Pan-Pacific  and  not  a  branch 
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of  any  local  organization  of  any  one 
country.  This  assurance  was  given 
and  the  work  of  selecting  a  staff  of 
workers  contributed  for  by  interested 
friends  will  begin  at  once. 

Then  came  the  gift  of  buildings  and 
grounds  for  the  foundation  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Research  Institution  fol- 
lowed by  the  recommendation  and  res- 
olutions passed  at  the  first  Pan-Pacific 
Food  Conservation  Conference. 

Many  suggestions  as  to  the  scope 
and  management  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Research  Institution  are  being  received 
from  the  delegates  who  attended  the 
Pan-Pacific  Food  Conservation  Con- 
ference, needless  to  state  that  Dr.  L. 
O.  Howard,  Chairman  of  the  Confer- 
ence and  Chief  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Entomology,  and  Dr.  C.  L. 
Marlatt,  Chief  of  the  Federal  Horti- 
cultural Board,  are  both  warm  sup- 
porters of  the  Institution  and  express 
themselves  in  unstinted  language. 

Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  one  of  the 
delegates  to  the  Conference,  writes: 
"The  general  functions  of  the  Institu- 
tion should  be  biological.  A  large 
staff  is  not  desirable,  being  unwieldy 
and  costly.  Provision  in  time  should 
be  made  for  fellowships.  I  would 
be  willing  to  undertake  the  duties  of 
Honorary  President  for  the  time,  vis- 
iting Honolulu  when  necessary,  but 
not  taking  up  permanent  residence.  The 
most  important  duty  would  be  to  find 
an  acceptable  young  man  as  director,  one 
of  broad  culture,  tireless  energy,  friendly 
and  generous  mind.  I  do  not  know  the 
man  you  want.  So  many  able  men  run  in 
too  narrow  a  groove,  or  need  too  much 
time  for  resting.  He  must  be  a  man 
sure  to  become  well  known  if  not  so 
from  the  first." 

Dr.  F.  C.  Newcombe,  President  of 
the  Botanical  Society  in  Hawaii  and 
former  Professor  of  Botany  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  (now  Emeritus 
Professor)  writes : 


"In  certain  respects,  the  proposed 
Research  Institute  can  offer  attractive 
inducements  not  possessed  by  others. 
One  of  these  inducements  is  the  ex- 
cellent living  conditions  in  Honolulu — 
the  facilities  for  comfortable  housing 
and  boarding,  for  transportation  and 
for  amusement.  Another  inducement 
is  the  ease  of  obtaining  ordinary  labor- 
atory supplies,  such  as  any  large  city 
affords — ice,  chemicals,  glassware.  Still 
another  feature  which  will  be  attrac- 
tive to  many  will  be  the  body  of  sci- 
entists resident  here,  offering  at  once 
a  fraternity  whose  members  may  be 
called  on  for  advice  on  particular  prob- 
lems chosen  for  research. 

"I  have  spoken  of  the  foregoing 
items  especially  because  they  are  in 
whole  or  in  part  wanting  in  several  of 
the  Gulf  or  Caribbean  stations  to 
which  Americans  have  been  going  for 
the  past*25  years.  I  spent  a  summer  at 
one  station  in  Jamaica  to  which  one 
had  to  pack  on  mules  all  the  supplies 
for  table  and  laboratory  eight  miles  up 
into  the  mountains.  That  station  has 
been  visited  by  scores  of  Americans; 
yet  I  believe  it  has  nothing  to  offer  in 
the  way  of  material  for  work  not  found 
with  one-tenth  the  labor  here. 

"A  feature  very  important  for  the 
success  of  the  Institution  seems  to  me 
would  be  the  designation  of  a  small 
number  of  scientific  specialists  resi- 
dent in  Honolulu  to  act  as  advisers  to 
those  coming  for  research.  These  ad- 
visers could  be  designated  consulting 
entomologist,  consulting  agrostologist, 
and  so  forth.  These  men  could  act 
without  pay,  and  would  have  no  voice 
in  the  government  of  the  Institution. 
Their  duties  would  not  be  onerous ; 
but  strangers  coming  to  the  Institution 
would  have  the  right  to  consult  them 
for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  loca- 
tion of  their  material,  the  means  of 
getting  started  on  their  research." 

Dr.  C.  S.  Hudson  of  the  Bureau  of 
Standards,   Washington,    D.   C,  sug- 
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gests:  "It  is  a  dream  of  a  great  insti- 
tution of  research  in  which  the  sciences 
of  physics,  chemistry  and  biology  are 
blended  in  studying  the  plant  life  of 
the  world." 

In  this  connection  a  division  for  the 
study  of  plant  constituents  is  proposed 
as  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  Institu- 
tion. 

Dr.  Harold  Lyon  of  the  H.  S.  P.  A. 
Experiment  Station  suggests  that  the 
chief  work  of  the  Institution  should 
be  along  lines  of  Economic  Biology. 

Dr.  Frederick  Muir,  a  Pan-Pacific 
authority  on  entomology,  says: 

"I  believe  we  could  make  Honolulu 
the  center  of  such  work.  Already  in 
some  lines  workers  are  turning  to  us 
for  information." 

Dr.  Lawrence  E.  Griffin  of  Reed 
College,  Portland,  Oregon,  writes  : 

"In  regard  to  the  Pan-Pacific  Insti- 
tution, there  is  no  doubt  but  that  there 
is  a  field  for  an  institution  which  fos- 
ter both  applied  and  pure  research 
work  in  the  tropics.  America  has  none 
such,  and  one  is  needed.  The  recom- 
mendations of  the  Pan-Pacific  Scien- 
tific and  Food  Conference  will  afford 
a  number  of  projects  the  institute  could 
carry  on  or  coordinate.  The  biological 
problems  of  the  Pacific  are  sufficient 
to  keep  thousands  busy  for  an  untold 
time." 

Mr.  Otto  Swezey  of  the  Bishop  Mu- 
seum and  the  H.  S.  P.  A.  writes : 

"An  institution  providing  residence 
and  laboratory  for  research  work 
should  be  attractive  to  both  student 
entomologists  who  can  spend  six  months 
or  less  on  some  particular  problem, 
and  to  teachers  of  entomology,  etc., 
who  can  spend  a  sabbatical  year,  or 
those  retired  who  desire  to  go  on  with 
some  line  of  research  for  a  longer  pe- 
riod. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Johnston  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota  suggests : 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  fisheries 
problem   is  quite   as  appropriate  for 


the  Institution  to  take  up  as  the  crop 
problem,  and  that  there  is  even  greater 
need  for  some  new  agency  to  attach 
the  fisheries  problem  in  the  interest  of 
all  Pacific  countries." 

Dr.  Herbert  Osborn,  Research  Pro- 
fessor of  Ohio  State  University,  writes: 

"I  believe  that  such  an  organization 
can  do  a  real  service  to  science,  and 
can  be  developed  in  such  manner  as  to 
utilize  the  special  training  and  talent 
of  a  number  of  scientific  investigators 
who  will  be  glad  to  use  their  time 
during  vacations,  sabbatical  years,  etc., 
in  a  region  so  attractive  as  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  and  with  the  advantages 
and  facilities  that  can  readily  be  of- 
fered at  such  an  institution  as  you  have 
in  prospect." 

There  are  many  other  communica- 
tions but  the  points  on  which  all  seem 
to  agree  is  that  a  start  should  be  made 
and  that  to  begin  with  there  should 
be  three  departments,  Botanical  Re- 
search, Zoological  Research,  especially 
as  regards  fish,  and  a  study  of  the 
constituents  of  plants.  Further,  the 
overwhelming  consensus  of  opinion  is 
that  the  Institution  should  be  truly 
Pan-Pacific,  neither  American  nor  Ha- 
waiian, but  managed  by  a  representa- 
tive international  board  of  directors 
and  trustees,  with  a  director  and  staff 
selected  because  of  fitness  rather  than 
nationality  or  affiliation  with  any  par- 
ticular institution. 

Dr.  Warren  Barton  Evermann  sug- 
gests, in  part:  "Funds  for  maintain- 
ing the  Institution  should  be  ample. 
They  may  be  obtained  in  any  one  or  a 
combination  of  several  ways: 

"(a)  Endowment.  If  an  endowment 
say  of  one  million  dollars  can  be  se- 
cured, only  the  income  from  which  may 
be  used,  the  permanency  of  the  Insti- 
tution will  be  assured. 

"(b)    Endowments  for  specific  piir- 

"(c)    Contributions  for  research, 
poses. 

"(d)  Contributions  for  specific  pur- 
poses. 
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What   will   it  cost  to  conduct  the 
Pan-Pacific  Research  Institute? 
To  begin  with: 

Each  of  the  three  divisions,  Zoolo- 
gy, Botany,  and  plant  constituents, 
asks  $10,000.00  for  its  department.  An- 
other $20,000.00  a  year  will  be  required 
for  general  expenses  and  upkeep.  This 
makes  a  total  of  $50,000.00  a  year, 
necessitating  the  endowment  of  at  least 
one  million  dollars. 

Hawaii    has    offered    the  buildings 


and  grounds  and  will  do  her  share  in 
the  matter  of  financial  support,  but  as 
the  institution  is  to  be  purely  Pan- 
Pacific  and  for  the  benefit  of  science 
and  peoples  throughout  the  Pacific  area 
as  well  as  to  the  whole  world,  the 
world  at  large  will  be  asked  to  co- 
operate in  financing  this  institution  that 
is  to  be  a  home,  a  laboratory  and  a 
workshop  for  visiting  scientists  inter- 
ested in  solving  the  scientific  prob- 
lems peculiar  to  the  Pan-Pacific  area. 


A  Pan-Pacific  Fishery  Survey 

(Statement  read  at  the  Pan-Pacific  Food  Conservation  Conference  by 
Dr.  John  B.  Johnston,  Dean  of  tKe  College  of  Science,  Literature  and 
Arts,  University  of  Minnesota,  and  member  of  the  Minnesota  Pacific 
Expedition.) 


IT  IS  APPROPRIATE  that  some 
statement  should  be  made  at  this 
time  on  behalf  of  the  delegates  from 
the  University  of  Minnesota  regarding 
a  working  plan  for  studies  relative  to 
food  fishes  now  under  consideration. 

It  should  be  understood  that  each 
member  of  the  working  group  now 
here  has  come  because  he  had  a  defi- 
nite problem  on  which  he  hoped  to  se- 
cure some  worthwhile  results  this  sum- 
mer. We  have  presented  certain  plans 
for  study  and  asked  your  indulgence 
in  discussing  them  because  we  believe 
that  they  are  of  general  interest  and 
because  we  hope  to  have  scientists  who 
are  interested  in  Pacific  problems  rec- 
ognize the  value  of  these  plans  and 
adopt  them  as  their  own.  If  these 
plans  become  indeed  the  plans  to  which 
the  members  of  this  Conference  are 
devoted,  then  the  method  of  carrying 
on  the  studies  and  the  attitude  and  in- 
terest of  the  nations  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
area  will  be  in  large  part  determined 
by  that  fact. 

The  Fisheries  Section  has  already 
voted  its  approval  of  two  resolutions 
embodying  the  general  idea  in  ques- 


tion, one  introduced  by  the  speaker 
and  one  by  Dr.  Frye.  In  order  that 
we  may  have  the  matter  clearly  be- 
fore us  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing more  complete  working  outline 
of  the  elements  essential  to  a  biologi- 
cal survey  of  marine  waters  with  espe- 
cial reference  to  the  food  fishes.  The 
objects  of  such  a  survey  in  one  local- 
ity or  in  a  series  of  localities  eventually 
representing  the  typical  biological  areas 
of  the  Pacific  would  be: 

1.  To  study  the  stomach  contents 
of  all  fishes  taken  in  the  localities  se- 
lected for  study  and  to  record  all 
forms  of  plants  and  animals  found  in 
the  stomachs.  The  workers  will  also 
ascertain  and  record  which  fishes  are: 

(a)  Eaten  by  the  local  inhabitants; 

(b)  Are  sold  for  food  in  the  mar- 
kets or  shipped  to  distant  markets,  or 

(c)  Apparently  not  used  as  food 
by  man. 

2.  To  collect  from  the  waters  all 
animals  that  are  found  to  serve  as  the 
food  of  fishes  and  to  study  as  com- 
pletely as  possible  the  habits,  habitat 
and  food  and  the  life  history  of  each 
species  of  such  animals. 
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3.  To  collect  and  study  in  the  same 
manner  the  animals  which  are  found  in 
the  stomach  contents  of  any  animals 
which  serve  as  the  food  of  fishes.  This 
food  succession  is  to  be  followed  in 
whatever  ramification  back  to  the  ul- 
timate or  original  food  of  the  animals 
of  the  locality. 

4.  To  collect  from  the  waters  all 
species  of  algae  which  are  identified 
in  the  stomach  contents  of  food  fishes 
or  of  other  animals  in  the  succession 
above  mentioned,  and  study  the  oc- 
currence and  distribution  of  each  of 
these  algae  with  reference  to  salt, 
fresh  and  brackish  water,  tide  pools, 
depth  of  water  at  which  the  alga, 
grows,  and  the  known  distribution  of 
the  same  species  in  other  parts  of  the 
ocean ;  and  to  study  the  chemical  and 
physical  conditions  favorable  to  the 
growth  and  reproduction  of  this  alga. 

5.  To  collect  from  the  waters  the 
floating  forms  of  animal  and  plant  life 
— the  plankton — and  determine: 

(a)  The  species  represented ; 

(b)  The  areas  from  which  each 
species  is  collected; 

(c)  The  depth  at  which  each  spe- 
cies is  found; 

(d)  The  relative  volume  of  fre- 
quency, the  various  species  in  the  col- 
lections and  the  changes  in  the  number 
of  specimens  with  reference  to  the 
hours  of  the  day,  the  seasons,  storms 
or  other  conditions.  Observations  above 
mentioned  upon  the  food  and  habits 
of  various  animals  will  give  some  facts 
regarding  the  use  of  plankton  as  food 
and  these  studies  should  be  pushed 
and  methods  for  such  studies  developed 
as  far  and  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

6.  To  study  the  bacteria  found  in 
the  water  of  various  localities  and 
their  part  in  the  whole  succession  of 
food  relationships  above  mentioned. 
The  bacteria  concerned  in  the  decay  of 
sea  weeds  and  those  concerned  in  the 
diseases  of  fishes  and  other  animals 
would  be  among  the  first  to  receive  at- 
tention. 


7.  To  study  the  penetration  of  ra- 
diations (light,  heat,  ultraviolet  rays) 
into  the  water  in  various  localities  and 
to  determine  the  conditions  which  ef- 
fect such  penetration.  To  study  the 
temperature  of  the  water  and  the  fac- 
tors which  determine  the  temperature 
in  various  localities.  To  study  water 
currents,  wave  movements  and  any 
other  physical  factors  important  for 
an  understanding  of  the  distribution  of 
life  and  the  life  histories  of  animals 
and  plants  in  a  given  region. 

8.  To  study  the  chemical  consti- 
tution of  the  water  and  the  differences 
between  localities,  especially  in  refer- 
ence to  the  observed  distribution  of 
plants,  plankton  and  animals. 

9.  To  study  the  parasites  of  food 
fishes  and  other  animals. 

10.  To  correlate  the  observations 
along  these  various  lines  with  a  view 
to  giving  explanations  of : 

(a)  The  food  relationships  and  life 
history  of  each  kind  of  food  fish; 

(b)  The  life  histories  and  food  re- 
lationships and  the  most  important  ani- 
mals and  plants  serving  as  the  food  of 
food  fishes; 

(c)  The  whole  nexus  of  relations 
between  the  animals,  plants  and  bac- 
teria and  the  physical  and  chemical 
conditions  of  the  water  of  a  given 
locality;  and 

(d)  Whatever  contribution  the  facts 
observed  in  the  given  locality  can 
make  to  the  knowledge  of  the  life, 
the  food  and  the  life  history  of  any  of 
the  great  pelagic  fish  which  swim 
far  abroad  in  the  open  sea. 

There  has  perhaps  been  lacking  a 
common  and  clear  understanding  as 
to  the  relation  of  such  a  program  of 
work  as  above  outlined  to  the  work  in 
the  taxonomy  of  plants  and  animals 
(especially  fishes).  It  ought  to  be 
fully  understood  that  there  can  be  no 
rivalry  or  conflict  of  interests  but 
only  the  most  friendly  and  helpful  co- 
operation. This  is  perfectly  clear  from 
these   two    facts;   namely:   that  any 
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group  working  on  the  above  program 
must  make  use  of  our  present  taxo- 
nomic  knowledge  as  the  basis  for  all 
their  work  and  that  they  will  collect, 
from  day  to  day,  species  of  animals  and 
plants  new  to  themselves  and  perhaps 
new  to  science  which  they  must  refer 
to  taxonomists  to  study,  name  and  de- 
scribe. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  one  group  of 
workers,  however  selected,  is  likely  to 
form  an  ideally  perfect  organization 
for  carrying  out  such  a  program.  Any 
group  organized  for  such  work  in  a 
given  region,  such  as  the  Gulf  of  Siam 
or  the  Alaskan  coast,  should  include 
persons  who  are  able  to  classify  in 
sufficient  detail  for  the  purposes  of  the 
field  work  the  animals  and  plants  of 
each  of  the  main  groups  likely  to  be 
met  with;  persons  able  to  make  tests 
and  observations  in  physics  and  chem- 
istry, and  persons  trained  to  make  col- 
lections, counts  and  weight  determina- 
tion of  plankton.  Wherever  a  fairly 
well  balanced  working  group  can  be 
organized  this  program  can  be  carried 
forward. 

The  essential  point  of  view  of  these 
proposals  is  that  the  study  of  taxo- 
nomy of  the  organisms  in  the  Pacific 
has  been  carried  far  enough  by  dis- 
tinguished workers,  several  of  whom 
are  here  present,  to  enable  us  to  under- 
take with  the  hope  of  a  reasonable  de- 
gree of  immediate  success  the  study  of 
the  interrelationships  of  forms  of 
plants  and  animals,  the  succession  of 
foods,  the  physical  and  chemical  con- 
ditions, the  physiological  processes  and 
the  life  histories  of  the  organisms  im- 
portant to  man.  These  general  biologi- 
cal problems  have  already  been  studied 
with  success  on  land  and  in  fresh 
waters  and  we  believe  that  it  is  time 
to  extend  such  studies  to  the  sea. 

The  members  of  the  delegation  here 
present  will  gladly  do  everything  in 
their  power  to  bring  to  realization  a 
plan   for  coordinated  biological  study 


in  the  Pacific  under  the  general  aus- 
pices of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  and 
supported  by  the  nations  and  the  in- 
dustries of  the  Pacific  area.  If  a  com- 
prehensive plan  commanding  the  moral 
and  material  backing  of  the  nations 
and  peoples  of  the  Pacific  can  be  in- 
augurated by  the  action  or  influence 
of  this  Conference  a  very  great  con- 
tribution will  have  been  made  toward 
the  conservation  of  the  world's  food 
supply. 


For  two  months,  the  dozen  members 
of  the  Minnesota  Pacific  Expedition 
worked  together  on  the  reefs  and  in 
the  waters  about  Hawaii  trying  to 
solve  a  very  small  portion  of  the  bio- 
logical work  in  need  of  investigation 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  attempting 
to  investigate  the  mutual  relations  of 
the  higher  and  lower  marine  plant  and 
animal  organisms. 

The  two  outstanding  features  of  the 
plan  are  : 

1.  A  study  of  the  food  relations  of 
marine  plants  and  animals. 

2.  Cooperation  on  the  part  of  a 
group  of  scientific  specialists  in  at- 
tacking the  problem. 

The  group  includes: 

1.  A  Zoologist  who  studies  fishes 
and  their  digestive  tracts. 

2.  A  Zoologist  who  studies  inver- 
tebrate animals  (crabs,  shrimps,  mol- 
lusks,  sea  cucumbers,  starfish,  sea  ur- 
chins) and  their  digestive  tracts. 

3.  A  Zoologist  who  studies  plank- 
ton (microscopic  plants  and  animals) 
which  float  about  in  sea  water. 

4.  A  Botanist  who  studies  algae 
(seaweeds  or  "limu"). 

5.  A  Chemist. 

6.  A  Physicist. 

7.  A  Geologist. 

8.  Several  assistants. 

Members  of  the  preliminary  party 
were : 

Erikson,  Dr.  Henry  A.    Leader  of  the 
expedition;    Chairman    of  Physics 
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Department,  University  of  Minne- 
sota. 

Chapman,  Dr.  Royal  N.  Associate 
Professor  of  Zoology,  University  of 
Minnesota. 

Gortner,  Dr.  Ross  A.  Head  of  Divi- 
sion of  Biochemistry,  University  of 
Minnesota. 

Harris,  Dr.  J.  Arthur.  Head  of  Bot- 
any Department,  University  of 
Minnesota. 

Hoffman,  William  A.  Entomologist, 
University  of  Minnesota;  Head  of 
Department  of  Biology,  Canton 
Christian  College,  Canton,  China. 

Johnston,  Dr.  John  B.  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Science,  Literature  and 


the  Arts ;  Professor  of  Zoology,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota. 
Miller,  Dr.  Shirley  P.   Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy,  Medical  School, 
University  of  Minnesota. 
Tilden,  Josephine  E.   Professor  of  Bot- 
any, University  of  Minnesota. 
Assistants:    Miss    Louise  Anderson, 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Hoffman,  Mr.  John  An- 
derson,   Mr.    Robert    Leicht,  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Crane. 
This    group    will    work    with  the 
Zoological  section  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Research  Institution,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  a  plan  may  in  time  be  worked  out 
for  a  complete  survey  of  the  fish  and 
the  fish  food  of  the  Pacific. 


The  1926  Pan-Pacific  Science  Conference 

in  Japan 

(Star-Bulletin  Correspondent) 


TOKYO,  Sept.  9.— Tokyo  has  made 
a  bid  for  the  Third  Pan-Pacific  Science 
Congress  to  be  held  in  1926. 

Plans  were  discussed  and  formulated 
at  a  meeting  of  the  committee  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union  held  yesterday  after- 
noon at  the  residence  of  Prince  Iyesato 
Tokugawa,  leader  of  the  Japanese  house 
of  peers  and  head  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  in  Japan.  The  government  has 
promised  to  extend  every  possible  sup- 
port whereby  the  1926  meeting  can  be 
held  in  Tokyo. 

The  National  Research  Council  will 
arrange  the  nature  and  work  of  the  meet- 
ing, while  the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  it  was 
decided,  would  look  after  the  entertain- 
ment of  foreign  delegates  coming  here. 


The  government  has  approved  the 
project  and  a  sum  of  $230,000  will  be 
contributed  from  the  national  treasury 
towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  hav- 
ing the  next  gathering  in  Tokyo.  The 
money  will  be  used  for  the  payment  of 
passage,  hotel  charges  and  entertainment 
of  scientific  and  other  delegates  who  are 
expected  to  come  to  Tokyo.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  about  150  scholars  and  scien- 
tists will  be  present,  and,  with  members 
of  their  families,  provision  is  being  made 
to  look  after  about  200. 

The  lack  of  hotel  accommodation  is  a 
problem  that  has  yet  to  be  tackled,  but  it 
is  believed  that,  by  1925,  there  will  be 
plenty  of  accommodation  for  Japan's 
guests. 
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Pan-Pacific  Week  in  Hawaii,  at  the  Ocean's 

Crossroads 


PAN-PACIFIC  WEEK,  1924,  was 
splendidly  observed  in  Honolulu, 
while  in  many  cities  about  the  Pacific, 
Balboa  Day,  September  17th,  was  made 
the  occasion  of  friendly  gatherings  of 
men  of  all  races  from  Pacific  lands. 

In  Honolulu  an  entire  week  is  usually 
given  over  to  the  observance  of  the  cele- 
bration of  Balboa's  discovery  of  the  Pa- 
cific, the  late  Queen  Liliuokalani  having 
inaugurated  the  memorial  ceremonies  on 
September  17th,  1915,  the  400th  anni- 
versary of  the  day  on  which  a  European 
first  saw  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

In  Honolulu  three  events  marked  the 
celebrations  in  1924.  On  Saturday  the 
13th  of  September,  was  born  the  Wo- 
men's Auxiliary  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union,  when  announcement  was  made  of 
the  calling  of  a  Pan-Pacific  Women's 
Conference  in  1928. 

On  the  16th,  hundreds  of  people  from 
every  state  in  the  Union  were  brought 
together  at  a  banquet  and  a  States'  So- 
ciety formed,  composed  of  50  State 
Clubs. 

On  the  17th  Dr.  I.  Mori,  for  17 
years  a  worker  in  the  Pan-Pacific  Union, 
was  made  and  sent  a  Minister  of 
Friendship  to  Japan,  where  he  will  re- 
main for  a  year's  work  in  bringing  about 
better  understanding  among  the  races 
there. 

These  events  were  recorded  in  the  lo- 
cal press,  and  from  its  columns  we  cull 
the  folowing  story  of  Pan-Pacific  week 
in  Hawaii : 

"  'Two  things  ought  the  women  of  Ha- 
waii to  lead  the  world  in  bringing  about 
— the  cause  of  child  welfare,  and  the 
bringing  about  of  universal  peace,'  Dr. 
Albert  Palmer  told  the  large  and  repre- 
sentative gathering  of  women  present  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Women's  Auxil- 


iary of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  yesterday 
at  the  Young  Hotel. 

"There  is  an  awakening  all  over  the 
Orient,"  said  Palmer,  "and  women  are 
more  and  more  coming  into  their  right- 
ful place  in  society.  The  women  in  the 
Orient  are  not  so  free  as  those  in  the 
Occident.  There  are  many  limitations 
still,  but  these  are  bound  to  disappear. 
What  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese,  and  to 
a  slightly  lesser  degree,  the  Filipino 
women  in  Hawaii  are  doing  today  is  of 
tremendous  significance,  for  word  of 
their  advancement  is  bound  to  reach  the 
countries  of  Asia  and  have  its  influence 
there." 

"Mrs.  C.  S.  Goodnight  presided  at 
the  luncheon.  Mrs.  Alfred  K.  F.  Yap, 
representing  the  Chinese  women,  told  of 
the  advancement  of  her  race  in  Hawaii, 
the  zeal  of  the  younger  members  and  the 
slower  interest  of  the  parents.  Progress 
of  the  women  has  been  slower  because 
of  the  conservatism  of  the  old  Chinese 
women  but  it  is  up  to  the  Chinese  women 
to  come  out  and  help  their  brothers  to 
spread  the  spirit  of  cooperation  of  Ha- 
waii Nei,  said  Mrs.  Yap. 


"Dr.  A.  W.  Palmer,  pastor  of  Central 
Union  Church,  at  the  close  of  the  an- 
nual Pan- Pacific  Balboa  Day  service 
Sunday  night,  extended  a  fond  aloha 
to  his  congregation,  as  he  leaves  the 
Islands  soon. 

"The  entire  service  was  distinctly 
impressive.  Governor  Wallace  R.  Far- 
rington,  president  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union,  presided,  and  with  the  clergy 
brought  up  the  rear  of  the  procession 
in  which  200  persons  participated,  repre- 
senting the  various  states  and  territories 
of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  Japan, 
China,  Korea,  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land. 
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"Brief  addresses  by  Rev.  N.  C.  Dizoti, 
pastor  of  the  Filipino  M.  E.  Mission : 
Dr.  T.  Harada,  professor  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Hawaii ;  Rev.  Yin  T.  Kong,  pas- 
tor of  St.  Peter's  Church,  and  Dr.  Palmer 
made  up  the  evening's  program,  which 
was  supplemented  with  musical  selec- 
tions by  choruses  of  several  nationalities. 


"Several  hundred  persons  attended  the 
states  dinner  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union 
last  night  in  the  Young  Hotel.  Rev. 
William  D.  Westervelt  presided,  calling 
on  every  one  present  to  give  his  name, 
his  native  state  and  his  nickname.  Later 
the  meeting  was  turned  over  to  Dr. 
L.  E.  Capps,  who  called  on  the  follow- 
ing persons  for  short  addresses :  E.  Her- 
rick  Brown,  H.  L.  Kerr,  William  Furer, 
Romanzo  Adams,  F.  G.  Krauss  and 
Henry  Anderson. 

"Preliminary  steps  were  taken  to 
organize  state  clubs  to  co-operate  with 
the  Pan-Pacific  Union. 

"Persons  from  the  southern  states, 
of  whom  there  were  more  than  a  hun- 
dred present,  were  given  a  room  to 
themselves,  with  Mrs.  Norman  D.  God- 
bold  presiding. 

"A  secretary  of  peace  in  the  cabinet 
of  the  president  of  the  United  States 
and  a  minister  of  friendship  in  •  every 
capital  of  the  world  were  predicted  by 
speakers  at  the  Balboa  Day  dinner  of 
the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  held  last  night 
in  the  Young  Hotel.  Hawaii  already 
has  a  minister  of  friendship  in  Siam, 
and  last  night  Dr.  I.  Mori,  who  sails 
for  Japan  today,  was  given  a  commis- 
sion as  minister  of  friendship  to  Japan. 
Kipling's  familiar  dictum,  that  East  and 
West  can  never  meet,  received  rough 
handling  by  several  of  the  speakers.  One 
of  these,  David  G.  Stead,  of  Australia, 
declared  that  there  was  no  fundamental 
difference  between  nations,  that  the  smile 
and  the  joke,  as  well  as  manifestations 
of  friendship,  are  understood  by  all. 


"  'I  know,  for  I  have  spoken  to  many 
races/  he  said,  'including  the  wildest 
men  on  earth,  the  aborigines  of  Austra- 
lia. The  same  jokes  that  appeal  to  a 
Chinaman  appeal  to  the  Scotchman/ 

"Similar  sentiments  were  advanced  by 
Dr.  K.  C.  Leebrick  of  the  University  of 
Hawaii,  who  said  that  in  his  recent  trip 
to  the  Orient  he  found  the  people  there 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  Occident. 

"  'Leaders,  workers,  and  average  folk 
are  about  the  same  the  world  over/  he 
said.  'Even  the  bar  of  different  lan- 
guages is  not  sufficient  to  keep  out 
friendship.  My  reception  was  marvelous 
wherever  I  went.  Hawaii  is  a  magic 
name  in  Japan,  and  the  great  Pacific 
shrinks  before  friendship.  The  Pacific 
can  be  made  the  greatest  avenue  of 
friendship  and  commerce  and  Hawaii  the 
strategic  point  for  the  distribution  of 
goodwill/ 

Mr.  Ford  presided  at  the  beginning  of 
the  meeting,  later  turning  it  over  to  Dr. 
Mori,  who  introduced  the  speakers. 

"Nat  S.  Mullan  spoke  for  Canada  in 
its  relation  to  the  Pan-Pacific  Union, 
Archibald  Mark  spoke  for  China,  C.  X. 
Kurokawa  for  Japan,  Dr.  Y.  C.  Yang 
for  Korea,  Rev.  H.  C.  Dizon  foT  the 
Philippines  and  Noah  Aluli  for  Hawaii. 

"Prize  winners  for  the  best  essays  n 
historical  topics  were  announced  a?  fal- 
lows by  Mr.  Ford :  First,  Shinzo  Saka- 
maki, a  freshman  at  the  University  a 
Hawaii,  on  'The  Most  Important  Event* 
in  the  History  of  Japan  as  a  Modern 
Nation' ;  second,  Rebecca  K.  Goodness  of 
the  Maui  high  school,  on  'The  Passing 
of  Old  Hawaii/  and  the  third,  Hisao 
Honda,  also  of  the  Maui  high  school,  on 
'What  I  Consider  the  Most  Interesting 
Event  in  the  History  of  the  United 
States/ 

"Three  songs  were  rendered  by  the 
young  Japanese  singer,  S.  Tatsumi,  To 
a  Hilltop/  Tosti's  'Goodbye/  and  'In- 
victus/  " 
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The  Pan-Pacific  Women's  Conference,  1928 


MRS.  F.  M.  SWANZY,  who  for  sev- 
enteen years  has  been  one  of  the 
chief  workers  in  the  Pan- Pacific  Union, 
has  accepted  the  Honorary  Presidency  of 
the  Women's  Auxiliary  of  the  Pan-Pa- 
cific Union  and  will  cooperate  in  the 
plans  for  the  First  Pan-Pacific  Women's 
Conference  which  will  be  held  in  Hono- 
lulu in  1928  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union. 

Definite  plans  are  being  drawn  up  for 
this  Conference  and  several  meetings, 
have  been  held  of  leaders  in  the  women's 
organizations  in  Hawaii. 

Reporting  one  of  these  meetings  the 
local  press  had  to  say: 

The  Pan- Pacific  Women's  Conference, 
to  be  held  in  Honolulu  in  1928,  was 
definitely  launched  Tuesday  at  noon 
when  a  group  of  determined  women, 
representing  the  civic  organizations  of 
the  city,  met  at  luncheon  at  the  Alex- 
ander Young  hotel  and  slashed  the  "pro- 
posed" from  in  front  of  the  title. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Andrews,  chairman  of  the 
meeting,  pointed  out  that  two  things 
that  were  to  be  emphasized  at  the  coming 
conference  would  be  child  welfare  and 
baby  clinic  work. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Morgan,  president  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  who  also 
represented  her  mother,  Mrs.  Francis 
M.  Swanzy,  honorary  chairman  for  this 
conference  spoke  in  favor  of  not  limiting 
the  conference  to  matters  concerning 
mothers  and  young  children  but  of  build- 
ing around  that  central  idea.  A  plea  for 
a  conference  so  broad  it  would  cover  all 
matters  of  interest  to  women  was  made 
by  Miss  Margaret  Bergen  of  the  Social 
Service  Bureau. 

Dr.  Vivian  Appleton,  recently  returned 
from  China,  told  of  the  need  for  health 
work  there  where  there  are  but  18 
health  centers  in  the  entire  country  to 


which  mothers  can  take  their  babies  for 
help.  Miss  Grace  Channon  of  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.,  and  L.  R.  Killam  of  the  Nuuanu 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  talked  of  the  conference  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  be  held  here  next 
summer  at  which  there  will  be  delegates 
from  the  Pan-Pacific  countries,  among 
them  women  who  will  be  useful  workers 
for  the  conference  of  1928. 

Other  speakers  were  Miss  Frances 
Lawrence,  director  of  kindergartens,  who 
told  of  the  nursery  schools  for  children 
under  two  years  which  are  being  con- 
ducted in  several  cities  of  America  and 
in  England.  Mrs.  Wallace  R.  Farring- 
ton,  Miss  Beatrice  Castle,  president  of 
the  Outdoor  Circle;  Mrs.  F.  J.  Linde- 
mann,  chairman  of  the  central  commit- 
tee for  child  welfare,  and  Dr.  Edna  Hatt 
also  promised  their  support  and  cooper- 
ation. 

Other  speakers  were  Mrs.  Kishimoto, 
Japanese  secretary  at  the  International 
Institute,  speaking  on  the  high  ideals  for 
the  home ;  Miss  Wong,  representing  Ko- 
rean women;  Mrs.  Algado,  representing 
Filipino  women ;  David  G.  Stead  of  Aus- 
tralia, and  Alexander  Hume  Ford  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union. 

A  letter  from  Dr.  Nils  P.  Larsen  was 
read  in  which  he  mentioned  subjects 
which  might  well  be  taken  up  by  the 
1928  conference  and  in  yearly  confer- 
ences of  women  before  that  time.  He 
said  that  few  realize  how  far  behind  we 
are  in  those  subjects,  which  include  the 
need  of  regulation,  examination  and 
training  of  midwives;  better  milk;  pre- 
vention of  infant  tuberculosis;  health 
teaching  in  public  schools  including  so- 
cial hygiene.  He  said  if  those  questions 
could  be  solved  the  women  of  Hawaii 
would  have  fewer  *  apologies  to  make 
when  they  greet  delegates  from  New 
Zealand  in  1928. 
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The  Pan-Pacific  Aero  Flight 

(From  the  Honolulu  Advertiser) 


T)LANS  for  the  mastery  of  the  air  in 
the  Pacific  region,  which  have  been 
under  consideration  by  the  army  and 
navy  the  last  two  years,  were  advanced 
yesterday  at  a  meeting  of  the  Pan-Pa- 
cific Union  at  which  officers  of  the  two 
services  personally  and  unofficially  ap- 
proved of  much  of  the  plans  presented 
by  Mr.  David  G.  Stead,  of  Australia,  who 
pledged  the  unreserved  aid  of  his  govern- 
ment by  land,  sea  or  air  to  further  such 
flights. 

Steads  plan  is  for  a  Pan-Pacific  flight 
in  four  projects,  the  first  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Honolulu ;  the  second  from  Ho- 
nolulu to  Manila ;  the  third  from  Manila 
to  Australia;  the  fourth  from  Sydney  to 
Honolulu.  These  all  follow  commercial 
steamer  routes. 

Commander  Rodgers  of  the  naval  air 
service  at  Pearl  Harbor,  while  regarding 
the  proposed  flight  from  San  Francisco 
to  Honolulu  rather  in  the  nature  of  a 
"stunt,"  still  hoped  it  could  be  made,  but 
regarded  the  route  from  Honolulu  to 
Australia  as  one  that  was  practicable 
and  would  have  practicable  results  inas- 
much as  such  a  flight  could  be  made  with 
one  of  the  navy's  new  type  planes  in  six 
days,  as  against  the  present  14-day 
steamer  trip. 

Maj.-Gen.  C.  P.  Menoher,  command- 
ing general,  while  not  speaking  for  the 
war  department  and  giving  no  impression 
of  what  plans  the  war  department  might 
have  for  mastering  the  air  in  the  Pacific 
region,  generally  approved  of  the  effort 
to  make  flights  over  the  routes  proposed. 

General  Menoher  said  he  could  not 
speak  officially.  Personally  he  was  in- 
terested, because  for  three  years  he  was 
at  the  head  of  the  army  air  service. 

"I  see  no  insurmountable,  mechanical 
or  material  difficulties  in  making  these 
trans-Pacific  flights,"  said  the  General. 


Commander  Rodgers  said  he  spoke 
with  the  consent  of. Rear  Admiral  Mc- 
Donald, U.  S.  N.,  naval  commandant 
He  said  that  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
army's  round-the-world  flight,  flights 
have  passed  from  the  realm  of  feats  into 
the  realm  of  economics. 

He  added  that  such  a  flight  from  Ho- 
nolulu to  Australia  is  possible  with  the 
new  navy  planes  which  are  provided  with 
anchors,  beds  and  all  sorts  of  equipment 
to  carry  many  men,  but  it  would  be  an 
expensive  flight.  He  felt  that  flights  in 
the  Pacific  should  be  limited  to  those 
considered  commercially  practicable. 

His  idea  of  a  flight  from  Honolulu  to 
Australia  would  be  over  a  route  taking 
in  the  following  islands  and  over  a  route 
of  4000  miles  competing  with  a  slow 
steamer  route: 

Pearl  Harbor,  Oahu,  to  Palmyra,  1000 
miles;  to  Phoenix  island,  Samoa,  Fiji, 
New  Caledonia  and  Brisbane.  That 
would  be  a  six-day  flight,  he  said. 

Walter  F.  Dillingham,  speaking  for 
Governor  Farrington,  president  of  the 
Hawaiian  branch  of  the  American  Aero- 
nautical Association,  spoke  in  favor  of 
the  proposed  flights. 

Lieutenant  Hegenburger,  who  piloted 
Mr.  Stead  around  the  islands  in  an  air- 
plane, expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
first  flight  to  be  undertaken  should  be 
that  from  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu, 
which  he  considered  a  practicable 
"stunt,"  as  it  would  accentuate  interest 
in  the  air  service. 

Alexander  Hume  Ford,  director  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union,  said  he  would  for- 
ward the  statements  of  the  officers  to 
the  army  and  navy  departments,  and  fol- 
low them  up  personally  when  he  went  to 
Washington  in  the  near  future,  by  calls 
on  the  two  secretaries,  to  urge  the  car- 
rying out  of  the  plans. 
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The  Late  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen  and  the  Pan-Pacific 

University 


A  conference  of  educational  leaders  in 
Pacific  lands  will  be  called  to  discuss 
the  scope  and  plans  for  the  Pan-Pacific 
University  as  outlined  by  the  late  Dr. 
Sun  Yat  Sen  and  Dr.  Wu  Ting  Fang 
at  a  conference  with  a  number  of  visit- 
ing United  States  congressmen  in 
Shanghai  as  guests  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  in  the  summer  of  1920.  At  the 
request  of  Dr.  Sun,  a  charter  for  this 
university  was  taken  out  in  Hawaii  with 
the  idea  of  making  Honolulu,  where 
Dr.  Sun  was  educated,  the  central  head 
of  the  work,  the  university  to  be  be- 
gun along  lines  of  an  institution  where 
Chinese  and  other  men  of  the  laboring 
class  might  attend  night  classes  chiefly 
on  road  building,  railway  construction, 
modern  sanitation,  town  planning  and 
building,  and  modern  agriculture,  work- 
ing on  the  plantations  during  the  day- 
time. The  vast  majority  of  these  adult 
students  it  was  hoped  would  return  to 
China  in  time,  not  as  politicians  but 
as  foremen  of  construction  gangs  to 
train  the  Chinese  laborers  in  the  work 
of  road-building,  railway  construction, 


sanitation  work,  and  in  the  use  of  mod- 
ern agricultural  machinery.  It  was  felt 
that  those  who  cared  to  acquire  still 
higher  technical  education  would  find  in 
Hawaii  splendid  institutions  of  learning 
in  which  to  complete  any  educational 
course. 

A  charter  for  a  Pan-Pacific  Univer- 
sity was  granted  by  the  Territory  oi 
Hawaii,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Club  in  Honolulu  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  great  Chinese  leader  who  had 
just  passed  away,  it  was  determined 
to  call  a  conference  of  educational  lead- 
ers from  Pacific  lands  to  discuss  the 
need  and  possible  uses  of  a  Pan-Pacific 
University  at  the  Ocean  Crossroads,  co- 
operating with  the  existing  universities 
in  Hawaii  and  throughout  the  Pan- 
Pacific  area. 

The  splendid  buildings  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Research  Institution  lend  them- 
selves to  the  housing  and  holding  of 
such  a  conference,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  gathering  will  be  assembled 
there. 


Exchange  Scholarships  in  Agricultural 

Education 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
New  South  Wales  has  had  under  con- 
sideration the  question  as  to  whether 
there  should  be  a  permanent  arrange- 
ment made  for  exchange  scholarships  in 
agricultural  education  and  research 
throughout  the  Pacific  area,  Australian 
Students  to  go  to  California,  Japan,  Ha- 
waii, etc.,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  their 
students  to  come  here. 

This  matter  has  been  carefully  con- 
sidered and  it  appears  that  it  would  be 
impracticable  at  the  present  juncture  for 
this  department  to  participate  in  a  sys- 
tem of  exchange  such  as  that  contem- 
plated, in  view  of  the  fact  that  at  the 
present  time  a  sufficient  number  of 
young  officers  are  not  available.  For 


this  same  reason  it  has  been  difficult  to 
fill  the  traveling  scholarships  which  are 
available  in  the  state  from  time  to  time. 

However,  arrangeanents  are  being 
made  for  an  increased  number  of  depart- 
mental trainees  to  proceed  to  the  uni- 
versity, and  it  is  therefore  probable  that 
a  sufficient  supply  of  suitable  men  will 
be  available  to  enable  a  start  to  be  made 
with  a  system  of  exchange  say  in  per- 
haps, two  or  three  years'  time. 

Although  the  department  is  unable  to 
take  part  in  a  system  of  exchange  just 
now,  the  minister  has  intimated  that  be 
would  be  glad,  in  due  course,  to  know 
the  result  of  the  discussions  on  this  im- 
portant subject  at  the  conference. 
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Tne  Pan-Pacific  Research  Institution  and  Some 
Coming  Pan-Pacific  Conferences 


This  summer  it  is  planned  that,  headed 
by  David  Starr  Jordan,  Sir  Joseph  H. 
Carruthers,  Colonel  E.  Lester  Jones, 
head  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  Dr.  Barton  Warren  Evermann, 
distinguished  Japanese,  and  other  scien- 
tists, as  guests  at  the  Institution  in 
Honolulu,  definite  plans  for  Pan-Pacific 
research  work  will  be  outlined. 

Much  of  the  research  work  will  be 
carried  on  in  different  Pacific  countries, 
but  the  central  exchange  information 
bureau  will  be  located  at  the  Honolulu 
branch  of  the  research  institution  be- 
cause of  its  convenient  central  ocean 
cross-roads  position. 

A  meeting  of  the  heads  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  weekly  luncheon  clubs  already 
established  in  Pacific  cities  may  also  be 
called,  but  as  these  clubs  are  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Associa- 
tions of  the  several  Pacific  countries, 
a  conference  of  the  association  heads 
will  be  held  first. 

A  round  table  conference  will  be  held 
to  further  the  program  set  forth  at  the 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  for 
the  charter  of  a  vessel  for  a  round-the- 
Pacific  cruise  with  selected  delegates 
from  each  Pacific  land  as  guests,  these 
representing  men  of  all  lines  of  thought 
and  action  in  Pacific  lands. 

A  group  conference  on  the  carrying 
out  of  the  plans  for  a  Pan-Pacific  Uni- 
versity along  lines  suggested  by  Dr.  Sun 
Yat  Sen  and  others,  will  be  held,  and 
delegates  invited  from  Pacific  lands  as 
guests  of  the  Institution  to  discuss  the 
project. 

The  main  building  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Research  Institution  was  offered  as  a 
summer  home  to  President  Coolidge  on 
his  inauguration,  and  it  was  planned  to 
have  private  dwellings  prepared  for  the 
occupancy  of  the  other  honorary  heads 
of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  who  are  presi- 
dents and  premiers  of   Pacific  lands. 


The  late  President  Harding  had  hoped 
that  a  friendly  gathering  of  the  hono- 
rary heads  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union 
might  be  brought  about  and  had  he 
lived  it  was  one  of  his  ideals,  warmly 
endorsed  by  Prime  Minister  Bruce  of 
Australia,  Prince  Tokugawa  of  Japan, 
and  others. 

President  Coolidge  hopes  to  visit  Ha- 
waii before  his  term  as  president  expires, 
so  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  still  hopes  to 
have  a  friendly  acquaintance  gathering 
at  the  ocean's  cross-roads  of  its  hono- 
rary heads;  a  meeting,  purely  friendly, 
and  with  no  political  significance,  but 
one  that  could  not  do  other  than  draw 
the  peoples  of  the  Pacific  into  closer 
friendly  understanding  leading  toward 
mass  co-operative  effort  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  interests  common  to  all 
Pacific  peoples. 

The  one  great  interest  of  the  Pacific 
peoples  and  of  the  peoples  of  the  world 
is  Food  Production,  Conservation  and 
Protection. 

It  is  likely  that  the  leading  fishery 
men  of  the  Pacific  will  meet  this  sum- 
mer at  the  Pan-Pacific  Research  Institu- 
tion to  carry  forward  the  plans  already 
laid  for  united  Pacific  effort  for  the 
protection  and  propagation  of  the  food 
fish  of  the  Pacific  ocean  and  its  tribu- 
tary waters.  Dr.  Barton  Warren  Ever- 
mann expects  to  head  this  group  con- 
ference. It  is  hoped  that  later  Dr.  L. 
O.  Howard  will  head  the  group  of  en- 
tomologists from  Pacific  lands  who  pro- 
pose meeting  as  guests  of  the  Institution 
to  plan  a  united  Pan-Pacific  entomolog- 
ical program. 

A  Pacific  conference  on  religious  and 
political  subjects  will  also  be  held  in 
Honolulu  this  summer;  not  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  but 
an  outgrowth  of  its  effort  to  bring  about 
a  conference  of  all  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
leaders  in  Pacific  lands.   The  conference 
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has  outgrown  this  plan  and  may  organ- 
ize into  a  permanent  group  of  men  for 
the  discussion  of  the  causes  of  conflict 
between  peoples  in  Pacific  lands  and  the 
means  of  removing  these  causes. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  has  been  in- 
strumental in  bringing  about  the  organi- 
zation of  a  number  of  such  groups  of 
men,  and  that  is  its  chief  mission.  It 
got  together  as  its  guests  in  1920  the 
scientists  of  the  Pacific  and  they  organ- 
ized their  own  body  for  calling  future 
science  conferences.  The  last  was  held 
in  Australia;  the  next  will  be  in  Japan 
in  1926. 

The  Union  brought  the  commercial 
leaders  together  and  the  formulation  of 
a  Pan-Pacific  Chamber  of  Commerce 
for  the  calling  of  its  own  commercial 
conferences  is  now  in  process  of  organi- 
zation. 

The  Union  brought  the  press  men  of 
the  Pacific  together  and  they  are  to 
meet  again  for  permanent  organization. 
It  called  a  Pan-Pacific  Educational  Con- 
ference and  this  became  a  regional  sec- 
tion of  the  Educational  Conference  of 
the  world. 

The  Pan  Pacific  Food  Conservation 
Conference  of  last  summer  united  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  foremost  thinkers  and 
workers  of  the  Pan-^Pacific  area  into  a 
body  that  remains  a  permanent  working 
force,  already  broken  up  into  several 
sections  that  are  beginning  to  show  re- 
sults along  research  lines  of  work.  Con- 
stant streams  of  these  delegates  to  the 
Food  Conservation  Conference  are  trick- 
ling back  to  the  Pan-Pacific  Research 
Institution  for  further  consultation  and 
the  planning  out  of  further  work. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  enters  a  new 
phase  of  its  existence  and  a  more  seri- 
ous one.  Its  propaganda  of  seventeen 
years  has  lighted  the  torches  of  many 
thinkers  and  groups  of  thinkers;  they 
have  gathered  together  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  New  groups  are  con- 
stantly being  organized  and  brought 
together.   This  summer  the  Pacific  Con- 


ference, first  inspired  by  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union,  holds  its  splendid  gathering. 
Next  summer  the  third  Pan-Pacific 
Science  Conference  will  be  held  in  Japan. 
In  February,  1927,  the  Pan-Pacific  Na- 
tional Parks  and  Good  Roads  Confer- 
ence will  be  held  in  Honolulu;  in  1928 
the  Pan-Pacific  Women's  Conference, 
with  Jane  Addams  as  chairman  ;  prob- 
ably a  Pan-Pacific  and  Medical  Con- 
ference also ;  while  in  1929  the  big  con- 
ference to  which  the  Union  has  been 
leading  for  a  decade — that  on  Pan- 
Pacific  Ethics,  will  be  held. 

The  leading  men  of  Honolulu  have 
served  as  directors  of  the  Union  and 
have  given  liberally  of  their  funds,  the 
directorate  of  1924  included :  Hon.  Wal- 
lace R.  Farrington,  Governor  of  Hawaii, 
President;  C.  K.  Ai,  Riley  H.  Allen,  Dr. 
W.  T.  Brigham,  Hon.  A.  D.  Castro, 
Geo.  P.  Denison,  Walter  Dillingham, 
James  D.  Dole,  Hon.  Sanford  B.  Dole, 
Alexander  Hume  Ford,  Judge  Walter  F. 
Frear,  Dr.  Tasuku  Harada,  Arthur  A. 
Hauck,  Lloyd  R.  Killam,  John  C.  Lane, 
Prof.  S.  C.  Lee,  Senor  C.  Ligot,  F.  J. 
Lowrey,  B.  M.  Matsuzawa,  G.  Stanley 
McKenzie,  Dr.  I.  Mori,  Frederick  Muir, 
L.  Tenney  Peck,  Hon.  Shia  Hsu  Tan, 
R.  H.  Trent,  Hon.  J.  H.  Wilson,  K. 
Yamamoto,  J.  M.  Young,  with  Mr. 
Frank  Atherton,  F.  F.  Baldwin  and 
Geo.  Wilcox,  former  directors,  on  the 
advisory  board. 

In  1925  it  is  planned  to  cut  the  Ha- 
waiian representatives  to  twenty  and 
offer  the  ten  leading  workers  in  other 
Pacific  lands  positions  on  the  board- 
David  Starr  Jordan,  Jane  Addams  of 
America,  W.  W.  Yen,  ex-premier  of 
China;  Viscount  E.  Shibusawa  of  Ja- 
pan, Sir  Joseph  H.  Carruthers  of  Aus- 
tralia and  Mark  Cohen  of  New  Zealand 
probably  going  on  the  board  this  year. 

Dr.  Barton  W.  Evermann,  chairman 
of  the  Fisheries  and  Oceanography  Sec- 
tion, and  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  hono- 
rary president  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Re- 
search Institution,  are  calling  a  meeting 
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in  Honolulu  this  summer  for  adopting 
definite  policy  plans  of  the  institution. 

The  following  account  of  the  work 
at  the  institution  from  a  recent  copy 
of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  may  not 
prove  uninteresting  reading: 

Kaahumanu,  favorite  wife  of  Kameha- 
meha  the  Great,  once  lived  on  the 
grounds  in  Manoa  Valley  now  occupied 
by  the  Pan-Pacific  Research  Institution. 
This  area  of  several  acres  is  one  of  the 
most  sacred  and  historic  places  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  so  far  as  Hawaiian 
traditions  go. 

Many  tales  are  told  by  old  Hawaiians 
of  the  Puueo  (owl  gods)  who  performed 
great  feats  here.  The  native  name  of 
the  spot,  Puuhonua,  means  "Hill  of  Re- 
fuge" and  in  the  great  area  the  Hawai- 
ians, pursued  by  their  enemies,  fell  ex- 
hausted but  safe.  Here  too  is  the  sacri- 
ficial stone,  where  human  sacrifices  were 
offered. 

The  story  is  told  that  way  back  in  the 
late  nineties  when  the  Castle  brothers 
were  building  the  magnificent  edifice  as 
a  home  for  their  mother,  Mary  Castle, 
the  Hawaiian  workmen  digging  the  foun- 
dations had  their  picks  snatched  from 
their  hands  by  the  Puueos  and  at  once 
ceased  work  on  the  sacred  spot.  Mr. 
George  Castle,  who  remembers  the  in- 
cident, believes  that  the  picks  struck  into 
the  old  cave  where  the  relics  of  Kame- 
hameha's  officers  are  hidden  away. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Club,  which  is  per- 
mitted at  present  to  use  one  of  the  build- 
ings on  the  grounds  as  a  clubhouse,  is 
appointing  a  committee  to  gather  all  the 
traditions  concerning  Puuhonua  and 
mark  the  historic  spot.  The  story  of 
Puuhonua  will  be  published  in  pamphlet 
form  for  the  edification  of  visitors. 

The  place  has  had  a  unique  history. 
Built  as  a  home  for  "Mother"  Castle, 
it  was  the  first  building  in  the  islands 
in  which  a  passenger  elevator  was  in- 
stalled and  it  is  still  in  good  working 
order.  For  a  while  in  1899  the  Castle 
family  lived  in  the  great  barn  which 


was  first  completed,  moving  into  the  big 
house  in  the  early  part  of  1900,  but  the 
famous  musicals  held  Sunday  afternoons 
by  Carrie  Castle,  now  Mrs.  William 
Westervelt,  were  given  in  the  big  room 
on  the  ground  floor  of  the  barn,  now 
turned  over  to  the  young  people  of  all 
races  in  the  several  Good  Relations  Club, 
as  their  dining  hall  and  meeting  place. 

Upstairs,  Mr.  T.  S.  Shearman,  the 
astronomer,  has  his  observation  rooms 
and  nightly  studies  the  stars  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  erection  of  the  great  ten- 
foot  reflector  lens  just  outside  the  build- 
ing. 

The  outlook  from  Puuhonua  has  al- 
ways been  called  the  millionaires'  view, 
and  it  is,  for  there  is  probably  no  such 
view  in  the  islands  as  that  from  the 
lanais  of  the  big  building.  Looking 
mauka  are  the  mountains  of  Upper  Ma- 
noa, Konohua  Nui  and  Olympus,  tower- 
ing 3000  feet,  and  ever  may  be  seen  the 
tumbling  cascades  and  waterfalls  over  the 
evergreen  precipices.  In  the  foreground 
is  a  hedge  of  night  blooming  cereus  sec- 
ond only  to  that  at  Punahou,  and  beyond 
the  great  level  taro  patches  of  the  val- 
ley. Looking  makai  is  majestic  Dia- 
mond Head  and  the  shimmering  water 
of  Waikiki  seen  over  the  waving  tufts  of 
the  coconut  trees,  some  of  which,  it  is 
said,  Kamehameha  planted  with  his  own 
hands  when  he  landed  for  the  first  time 
on  Oahu  Island  to  subdue  and  rule  it. 

The  Mary  Castle  Trust  has  offered 
some  five  acres  of  this  historic  area 
to  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  to  be  used  for 
the  purposes  of  a  Pan-Pacific  Research 
Institution.  A  permanent  board  of  trus- 
tees will  be  selected  and  it  is  intended 
that  the  institution  will  secure  its  en- 
dowments from  other  Pacific  lands  than 
Hawaii.  The  Pan- Pacific  Union  will  ask 
money  from  Hawaii  for  its  work  of  call- 
ing conferences  here,  but  the  money  for 
the  work  of  the  Research  Institution  it 
is  believed  should  and  will  be  provided 
by  the  countries  about  the  Pacific,  friends 
in  Hawaii  merely  giving  the  splendid 
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buildings  and  grounds  and  making 
known  the  uses  they  are  to  be  put  to 
for  the  service  of  all  the  peoples  of  the 
Pacific  and  the  world  in  general. 

The  idea  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Research 
Institution  was  born  in  the  heads  of 
several  scientists  in  Hawaii  who  wrote 
to  Alexander  Hume  Ford,  then  in  Wash- 
ington, asking  him  to  interview  leading 
capitalists  and  to  get  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  behind  the  idea  of  a  Research 
Institution  that  would  tackle  the  scien- 
tific problems  of  the  Pacific  peoples,  espe- 
cially those  of  food  production,  protec- 
tion and  conservation.  Mr.  Ford  did  as  he 
was  requested  and  brought  back  some 
assurances  of  co-operation  and  support. 
The  Pan-Pacific  Union  loaned  its  moral 
support  and  the  opening  of  the  Food 
Conservation  Conference  last  summer 
was  made  the  occasion  of  the  announce- 
ment that  on  Christmas  day  the  Mary 
Castle  Trust  would  turn  over  its  splendid 
property  for  the  purposes  outlined  in  the 
plans  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Research  Insti- 
tution. David  Starr  Jordan,  Barton  W. 
Evermann,  L.  O.  Howard  and  C.  L. 
Marlatt  and  kindred  spirits  got  behind 
the  idea  and  began  at  once  organizing  the 
committees  and  departments  that  are  to 
carry  on  the  work.  The  food  delegates 
from  all  Pacific  lands  fell  in  line  and 
resolutions  were  passed  commending  the 
institution  to  the  governments  of  the 
Pacific  countries  and  pledging  co-opera- 
tion and  support. 

Committees  appointed  at  the  Food 
Conservation  Conference  are  now  carry- 
ing out  plans  outlined  by  the  conference 
as  a  part  of  the  institution  work.  Sev- 
eral of  the  delegates  from  far  off  Pacific 
lands  will  return  to  Hawaii  this  summer 
to  council  and  assist. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  is  giving  every 
support  and  is  urging  support  and  aid 
from  Pacific  lands  and  institutions,  but 
it  is  not  asking  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 
to  make  any  appropriation  for  the  work 
of  the  Pan-Pacific  Research  Institution. 
Its  work  will  be  to  secure  the  endow- 


ment from  other  sources  than  from  Ha- 
waiian .  appropriations.  The  appropria- 
tions urged  by  Governor  Farrington  for 
the  Pan-Pacific  Union  will  be  expended 
in  the  work  of  calling  the  several  con- 
ferences now  scheduled  to  gather  in 
Hawaii  during  the  next  few  years. 

The  gift  of  the  buildings  and  grounds 
provides  a  home  for  a  number  of  work- 
ing scientists  from  Pacific  lands,  as  well 
as  providing  Honolulu  with  a  clubhouse 
for  scientists  in  the  main  building,  as 
well  as  smaller  clubhouses  that  the  sev- 
eral racial  sections  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Club  may  use  until  they  are  needed  for 
a  scientific  research  work. 

There  are  four  chief  divisions  into 
which  the  work  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Re- 
search Institution  is  being  divided,  all  of 
them  related  to  food  production,  conser- 
vation or  distribution,  for  a  well-fed 
world  will  not  care  to  fight,  and  the 
Pacific  can  feed  the  world. 

Following  out  recommendations  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Food  Conservation  Confer- 
ence, a  department  for  the  study  of  crop 
development  and  crop  improvement  in 
Pacific  lands  is  being  organized  with 
corresponding  workers  throughout  the 
Pacific  area.  Dr.  H.  L.  Lyon  is  chair- 
man of  the  committee  directing  this 
work.  Dr.  Nils  P.  Larsen  is  heading 
the  work  on  plant  constituents.  Dr. 
Barton  W.  Evermann  is  arranging  the 
group  for  the  study  of  the  fish  and  fish- 
eries of  the  Pacific,  and  a  department 
for  the  study  of  race  and  population 
problems  is  being  arranged.  Certain 
races  will  consume  only  particular  foods 
and  whole  nations  seem  fitted  for  just 
some  particular  work,  and  it  is  important 
to  know  and  understand  these  national 
idiosyncrasies  in  planning  for  the  future 
advancement  of  the  property  and  the 
ideals  of  the  Pacific  peoples. 

The  gift  of  the  big  building  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Research  Institution  enables 
the  Union  to  cooperate  in  calling  a  series 
of  small  round  table  conferences,  and 
these,  it  is  believed,  will  be  of  frequent 
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occurrence  between  the  big  conferences. 
This  summer  Sir  Joseph  Carruthers  is 
visiting  Hawaii  to  confer  with  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union  and  this  has  precipitated 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  David  Starr  Jor- 
dan, Dr.  Barton  W.  Evermann  and 
others  to  meet  him  here  in  conference. 
They  will  be  invited  as  guests  at  the 
institution  and  each  country  of  the  Pa- 
cific will  be  asked  to  send  one  of  its 
leading  fishery  men  to  confer  with  them 
on  the  plans  for  the  permanent  work  in 
Pacific  fish  study,  which  the  institution 
is  inaugurating. 

Colonel  Lester  E.  Jones,  director  of 
the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
made  the  following  suggestion  to  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union,  which  may  result  in 
an  early  round  table  Pan- Pacific  Confer- 
ence at  the  institution: 

"The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  is 
said  to  be  the  oldest  scientific  organiza- 
tion in  the  United  States.  May  I  then 
claim  for  it  the  prerogative  for  such 
further  action  as  may  be  deemed  proper 
thereafter,  both  by  the  Pan-Pacific  Union 
and  the  governments  to  whom  reports 
are  made,  a  concrete  proposal? 

"The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  has 
the  honor  to  suggest  that  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  take  steps  looking  toward  a  care- 
fully-devised plan  for  a  complete  survey 
of  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  the  publication 
of  a  series  of  charts  on  uniform  projec- 
tions and  scales  and  with  uniform  sym- 
bols, and  that  the  question  be  referred 
to  the  governments  of  the  twenty-two 
Pacific  nations  with  a  recommendation 
that  they  confer  concerning  its  feasibility 
and  mutually  satisfactory  terms  of  inter- 
national co-operation." 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Pan-Pacific  Crop 
Improvement  and  Development  Board 
may  also  arrange  for  a  round  table  con- 
ference of  delegates  from  each  Pacific 
land,  the  visitors  remaining  for  a  month 
as  guests  of  the  institution,  in  daily  con- 


tact, planning  for  the  work  to  be 
carried  on. 

Several  Pan-Pacific  gatherings  of 
round  table  groups  of  leaders  in  a  num- 
ber of  lines  of  thought  and  action  are 
on  the  program  for  planning  out  the  big 
work  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Ethical  Confer- 
ence in  1929.  So  that  while  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Research  Institution  is  not  finan- 
cially supported  by  the  Union,  the  two 
organizations  can  splendidly  help  each 
other,  the  one  scientific,  the  other  gen- 
eral, in  bringing  together  both  small  and 
large  groups  of  men  interested  in  the 
solution  of  the  great  problems  before  the 
peoples  of  the  Pacific. 

It  seems  fitting  that  in  the  Valley  where 
the  Napoleon  of  the  Pacific,  the  great 
Polynesian  king,  held  his  sway,  scientists 
should  now  gather  in  consultation  over 
the  one  great  problem  of  old  Hawaii, 
and  of  the  whole  world,  for  all  time,  the 
production  and  conservation  of  food. 

The  grounds  and  buildings  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Research  Institution  are  in  a  way, 
at  present,  a  great  country  club  in  the 
city  where  those  of  all  races  in  Hawaii 
meet  each  other;  scientific,  medical  and 
other  educational  societies  meet  in  the 
rooms  of  the  buildings  in  the  evenings; 
and  social  and  inter-racial  clubs  and  soci- 
eties on  the  ground  in  the  day  time.  On 
Friday  evenings,  the  public  interested  in 
science  and  on  Sunday  afternoons  the 
different  racial  groups  take  turns  in  put- 
ting on  programs  to  which  their  friends 
of  all  races  are  invited. 

The  shades  of  Kamehameha  and  his 
council  keep  watch  over  the  gatherings, 
and  at  present  men  and  women  inter- 
ested in  preserving  the  historical  lore 
of  Hawaii  are  gathering  the  old  tradi- 
tions that  are  handed  down  with  Puu- 
honua,  the  "Hill  of  Refuge."  There, 
scientists  meet  in  research  councils,  find- 
ing a  happy  refuge  from  the  turmoil 
of  the  great  world  about  them. 
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Business  Men  Invited  to  Attend  National 
Foreign  Trade  Convention 


Seattle  and  the  Pacific  Coast  cities 
join  in  inviting  the  business  men  of  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Pacific  to 
attend  the  Twelfth  Annual  Convention 
of  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Coun- 
cil to  be  held  in  Seattle  June  24,  25 
and  26,  1925. 

This  convention  will  attract  several 
thousand  of  the  leading  Financial,  In- 
dustrial, Transportation,  Export,  Im- 
port and  Commercial  men  of  the  United 
States  and  groups  prominent  in  these 
activities  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Mr.  James  A.  Farrell,  president  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and 
Chairman  of  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Council,  is  urging  the  business 
leaders  of  the  United  States  to  attend. 

This  year  the  scope  and  magnitude 
of  the  convention  is  to  be  widened. 
It  is  to  be  a  meeting  of  commercial 
interests  of  world  wide  importance — an 
international  convention  to  which  will 
be  invited  delegates  representing  busi- 
ness enterprises  of  every  nation.  The 
convention  will  be  a  milestone  in  the 
history  of  international  trade. 

It  is  planned  to  outline  a  basis  for 
uniformity  of  practices  governing  world 
commerce.  Problems  affecting  world 
trade  will  be  discussed  by  the  most 
prominent  men  of  the  United  States. 
The  convention  will  afford  business  men 
of  America  and  foreign  visitors  an 
unusual  opportunity  to  make  desirable 
personal  contacts,  to  catch  the  spirit 
and  methods  of  America's  most  success- 
ful men  and  to  reap  the  benefits  of  in- 


creased trade  which  always  follows  the 
establishing  of  personal  relationships. 

Twelve  hundred  millions  of  people 
live  on  the  lands  bordering  the  Pacific— 
a  new  theatre  of  world  affairs.  Across 
the  Pacific  lie  three-fourths  of  the 
world's  people.  What  a  wonderful 
opportunity  for  the  representatives  of 
those  peoples  to  meet  the  leaders  of 
America's  commercial  interests,  inaugur- 
ating an  era  of  better  understanding 
and  greater  prosperity  through  closer 
cooperation ! 

Make  a  combined  business  and  pleas- 
ure trip  to  Seattle  as  a  delegate  to  the 
Twelfth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Foreign  Trade  Council,  for  Seat- 
tle is  in  the  land  of  cool,  brilliant  sum- 
mer days  and  refreshing  nights.  There 
will  be  found  motoring  over  paved 
roads  through  a  scenic  wonderland, 
yachting,  surf  bathing,  golf  on  ever- 
green fairways,  sea,  lake  and  mountain 
stream  fishing,  summer  skiing  on  moun- 
tain glaciers  and  every  recreation  a 
business  man  could  wish  for.  In  addi- 
tion there  is  the  tremendous  interest 
which  always  attaches  to  new  peoples, 
new  scenes  and  new  experience. 

Elaborate  plans  have  been  made  for 
the  entertainment  of  delegates  and  their 
families  not  only  by  Seattle  but  by  all 
of  the  sister  cities  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Plan  now  to  attend  the  great  National 
Foreign  Trade  Council  Convention  in 
Seattle,  State  of  Washington,  U.  S.  A., 
June  24,  25  and  26,  1925. 
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AIMS  OF  THE  PAN-PACIFIC  UNION 


From  year  to  year  the  scope  of  the  work  before  the  Pan-Pacific  Union 
has  broadened,  until  today  it  assumes  some  of  the  aspects  of  a  friendly  un- 
official Pan-Pacific  League  of  Nations,  a  destiny  that  both  the  late  Franklin 
K.  Lane  and  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  predicted  for  it. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  has  conducted  a  number  of  successful  conferences ; 
scientific,  educational,  journalistic,  commercial,  and  lastly  and  most  vital  of  all, 
that  on  the  conservation  of  food  and  food  products  in  the  Pacific  area,  for 
the  Pacific  regions  from  now  on  must  insure  the  world  against  the  horrors  of 
food  shortage  and  its  inevitable  conclusion. 

The  real  serious  human  action  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  begins.  It  is  fol- 
lowing up  the  work  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Food  Conservation  Conference  by  the 
establishment  of  a  Pan-Pacific  Research  Institution  where  primarily  the  study 
and  work  will  be  along  the  lines  necessary  in  solving  the  problems  of  food 
production  and  conservation  in  the  Pacific  Area, — land  and  sea.  Added  to  this, 
will  be  the  study  of  race  and  population  problems  that  so  vitally  affect  our 
vast  area  of  the  Pacific,  the  home  of  more  than  half  of  the  peoples  who  in- 
habit this  planet.  The  thoughts  and  actions  of  these  peoples  and  races  toward 
each  other  as  they  are  today,  and  as  they  should  be,  for  the  welfare  of  all, 
will  be  a  most  important  problem  before  the  Union,  as  well  as  the  problem 
of  feeding  in  the  future  those  teeming  swarms  of  races,  that  must  be  well  fed 
to  preserve  a  peaceful  attitude  toward  each  other. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  is  an  organization  in  no  way  the  agency  of  any 
Pacific  Government,  yet  having  the  goodwill  of  all,  with  the  Presidents  and 
Premiers  of  Pacific  lands  as  its  honorary  heads.  Affiliated  and  working  with 
the  Pan-Pacific  Union  are  Chambers  of  Commerce,  educational,  scientific  and 
other  bodies.  It  is  supported  in  part  by  government  and  private  appropria- 
tions and  subscriptions.  Its  central  office  is  in  Honolulu,  because  of  its  loca- 
tion at  the  ocean's  crossroads.   Its  management  is  under  an  international  board. 

The  following  are  the  chief  aims  and  objects  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union: 

1.  To  bring  together  from  time  to  time,  in  friendly  conference,  leaders 
in  all  lines  of  thought  and  action  in  the  Pacific  area,  that  they  may  become 
better  acquainted ;  to  assist  in  pointing  them  toward  cooperative  effort  for  the 
advancement  of  those  interests  that  are  common  to  all  the  peoples. 

2.  To  bring  together  ethical  leaders  from  every  Pacific  land  who  will 
meet  for  the  study  of  problems  of  fair  dealings  and  ways  to  advance  interna- 
tional justice  in  the  Pacific  area,  that  misunderstanding  may  be  cleared. 

3.  To  bring  together  from  time  to  time  scientific  and  other  leaders  from 
Pacific  lands  who  will  present  the  great  vital  Pan-Pacific  scientific  problems 
including  those  of  race  and  population,  that  must  be  confronted,  and  if  pos- 
sible, solved  by  the  present  generation  of  Pacific  peoples  and  those  to  follow. 

4.  To  follow  out  the  recommendations  of  the  scientific  and  other  leaders 
in  the  encouragement  of  all  scientific  research  work  of  value  to  Pacific  peo- 
ples ;  in  the  establishment  of  a  Research  Institution  where  such  need  seems  to 
exist,  or  in  aiding  in  the  establishment  of  such  institutions. 

5.  To  secure  and  collate  accurate  information  concerning  the  material  re- 
sources of  Pacific  lands;  to  study  the  ideas  and  opinions  that  mould  public 
opinion  among  the  peoples  of  the  several  Pacific  races,  and  to  bring  men  to- 
gether who  can  understandingly  discuss  these  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  that  they 
may  point  out  a  true  course  of  justice  in  dealing  with  them  internationally. 

6.  To  bring  together  in  round  table  discussion  in  every  Pacific  land 
those  of  all  races  resident  therein  who  desire  to  bring  about  better  understand- 
ing and  cooperative  effort  among  the  peoples  and  races  of  the  Pacific  for  their 
common  advancement,  material  and  spiritual. 

7.  To  bring  all  nations  and  peoples  about  the  Pacific  Ocean  into  closer 
friendly  commercial  contact  and  relationship.  To  aid  and  assist  those  in  all 
Pacific  communities  to  better  understand  each  other,  and,  through  them, 
spread  abroad  about  the  Pacific  the  friendly  spirit  of  inter-racial  cooperation. 
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The  Pan-Pacific  Research  Institu- 
tion 

Official  Organization  Effected 


Announcement  is  made  that  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Research  Institution  is  now  or- 
ganized, its  committees  appointed,  and 
that  its  work  for  the  future  is  outlined. 

A  year  of  uninterrupted  weekly  din- 
ner meetings  of  a  number  of  active  re- 
search men  of  the  Territory  has  given 
a  natural  growth  to  the  foundation  of 
the  Pan-Pacific  Research  Institution. 
With  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  resident 
at  the  Institution,  as  its  first  president, 
the  Institute  will  now  continue  the 
work  it  began  as  a  part  of  the  Science 
Council  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  the 
two  organizations  now  becoming  separ- 
ate entities. 

Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan  in  addressing 
the  scientists  of  the  Research  Institu- 
tion likened  it  to  Wood's  Hole,  now  the 
world's  greatest  biological  station,  but 
which  began  with  very  humble  begin- 
nings. 

Dr.  Jordan  pointed  out  that  Wood's 
Hole  is  the  most  democratic  of  all 
gatherings  of  scientists,  and  drew  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  scientists 
who  had  met  weekly  for  more  than  a 
year  to  plan  the  Research  Institution 
here  were  all  actual  active  research 
workers  rather  than  executives,  so  that 
active  research  men  had  assumed  chair- 
manship of  all  of  the  committees  and  a 
democracy  of  scientists  had  been  estab- 
lished. He  believed  that  such  a  scien- 
tific democracy  would  attract  like 
scientists  from  every  part  of  the  Pa- 
cific, glad  of  an  opportunity  to  work 
with  other  scientists  and  without  inter- 
ference or  direction,  for  as  he  sug- 


gested, the  men  who  would  come  to 
such  an  institution  for  voluntary  re- 
search investigation  would  be  master 
men  who  would  need  no  direction  in 
their  chosen  line.  Their  employed  or 
voluntary  assistants  would  need  direct- 
ing and  they  would  get  it. 

Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  with  the 
members  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Science 
Council  drew  up  the  outline  of  purpose 
of  the  Institution  and  aided  in  appoint- 
ing the  chairmen  and  committees.  The 
chairmen  were  selected  from  scientists 
who  were  especially  interested  in  the 
particular  project  in  which  they  were 
put  in  charge,  and  these  men  have 
proved  their  earnestness  during  the  past 
year. 

Dr.  Jordan  assumes  chairmanship  of 
the  Council  on  Aquatic  Resources  and 
has  given  invaluable  services  to  this 
Council  and  its  workers  during  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Fisheries  Conference  which  was 
held  at  the  Pan-Pacific  Research  Institu- 
tion under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr. 
David  Starr  Jordan,  with  Dr.  C.  Ishi- 
kawa,  of  the  Imperial  University  and 
Dr.  C.  Wakiya,  chief  of  the  Korean 
Fisheries  Bureau  as  vice-chairmen.  These 
gentlemen  with  other  delegates  to  the 
Conference  held  frequent  meetings  with 
the  Science  Council  and  with  the  newly 
appointed  board  of  governors  at  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Research  Institution. 

The  following  is  the  outline  of  the 
work  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Research  In- 
stitution as  planned  by  Dr.  Jordan  and 
his  assistants: 
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Memorandum  Re  the  Organization,  Aims  and 
Purposes,  and  Policy  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Research  Institute 


1.  NAME:  The  official  name  of  the  In- 
stitution shall  be  the  PAN-PACIFIC 
RESEARCH  INSTITUTION. 

2.  PURPOSE:  The  purpose  of  the  In- 
stitution shall  be  to  carry  on  active 
scientific  research  work  and  to  bring 
about  closer  relationship  between  all 
groups  of  research  workers  about  the 
Pacific.  For  the  present,  the  Institute 
will  work  primarily  on  the  problems  of 
food,  health,  and  population  in  Pacific 
lands. 

3.  LOCATION :  The  headquarters  of  the 
Institution  will  be  in  Honolulu,  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii ;  and  for  the  present  at 
least,  the  executive  offices  and  home 
of  scientific  workers  coming  to  Hono- 
lulu for  research  work  will  be  in  the 
buildings  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  in 
the  upper  Manoa  Valley  in  Honolulu, 
the  actual  work,  in  so  far  as  possible, 
to  be  done  in  the  various  scientific  lab- 
oratories already  in  existence  in  the 
Territory.  This  will  avoid  the  expense 
of  building  new  laboratories  and  also 
will  increase  the  scientific  output  of 
present  facilities.  The  stimulation 
given  by  the  association  with  workers 
in  present  institutions  will  also  be  of 
great  value. 

4.  ORGANIZATION:  The  permanent 
organization  will  include: 

a.  Board  of  Trustees  with  one  member 
from  each  of  the  countries  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union,  nominations  to 
be  made  by  branches  of  the  Union  in 
each  country.  Membership  on  the 
Board  of  Trustees  will  be  appointed 
by  each  of  the  respective  countries 
and  will  be  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

b.  Board  of  Governors:  The  Board  of 
Governors  will  be  the  local  executive 
body  and  will  be  composed  as  fol- 
lows : 


(1.)  The  Chairman  of  each  of  the 
following  local  committees : 

(a)  Aquatic  Resources — 

Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan, 
President,  Pan-Pacific  Re- 
search Institution. 

(b)  Crop  Improvement — 
Prof.  F.  G.  Krauss,  Agron- 
omist, University  of  Hawaii. 

(c)  Plant  Constituents — 

Dr.  Nils  P.  Larsen,  Medical 
Director  Queen's  Hospital. 

(d)  Race  and  Population — 
Mr.  Kilmer  O.  Moe,  Agricul- 
turist, Kamehameha  Schools. 

(e)  Health  and  Sanitation— 
Dr.  C.  B.  Cooper,  Ex-Presi- 
dent, Territorial  Board  of 
Health. 

(f )  Economic  Botanic  Garden- 
Mr.  Willis  T.  Pope,  Horti- 
culturist, U.  S.  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station. 

(g)  Animal  Husbandry — 
Prof.  L.  A.  Henke,  Univer- 
sity of  Hawaii. 

(h)  Meteorology  and  Topog- 
raphy— 

Mr.  E.  A.  Beals,  Meteorol- 
ogist, U.  S.  Weather  Bureaa 

(i)  Food  Transportation  and 
Distribution — 

(j)  International  Law — 

Col.  F.  M.  Brown,  Depart- 
ment Judge  Advocate,  U.  S. 
Army. 

(k)  Economic  Insects  and  Plant 
Pests — 
Prof.  J.  F.  Illingworth,  En- 
tomologist, Bishop  Museum. 

(1)  Board  of  Publications — 
Mr.  H.  Atherton  Lee,  Plant 
Pathologist,  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Planters'  Exp.  Station. 
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The  above  chairmen  will  be  elected  an- 
nually by  the  Pan-Pacific  Science  Council. 

(2.)  The  Chairman  of  the  Science 
Co  u  n  c  i  1  of  the  Pan- Pacific 
Union,  Frederick  Muir,  Ento- 
mologist, Hawaiian  Sugar 
Planters*  Experiment  Station. 

(3.)  The  Director  General  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Research  Institu- 
tion. 

(4.)  The  Honorary  President  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Research  Institu- 
tion. 

(5.)  The  Board  of  Governors  may 
at  its  discretion  elect  as  mem- 
bers such  visiting  scientists  as 
come  to  Hawaii  to  carry  on 
Work  relating  to  that  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Research  Institution. 

c.  Honorary  President:  The  Board  of 
Governors  may  appoint  annually  an 
Honorary  President  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Research  Institution,  a  dis^ 
tinguished  scientist  from  one  of  the 
countries  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union, 
who  will  spend  the  whole  or  part  of 
the  year  in  residence  at  Honolulu 
as  a  guest  of  the  Institution.  He  will 
be  ex-ofiicio  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Governors,  and  will  advise  with 
them  regarding  the  problems  which 
come  before  the  Board  from  time  to 
time.  He  will  serve  without  salary, 
but  shall  be  allowed  his  expenses  of 
travel  and  subsistence  while  away 
from  home  on  Institution  duties. 

d.  Director  General:  The  Board  of 
Governors,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  may 
employ  a  Director  General,  at  such 
salary  as  may  be  necessary.  He  will 
be  in  residence  at  Honolulu  and  will 
be  ex-officio  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  which  he  will  be  the 
executive  officer.  He  will,  acting  for 
the  Board,  labor  to  secure  the  forma- 
tion and  co-operation  of  similar 
boards  in  other  Pan-Pacific  Union 
countries,  and  will  supervise  and  co- 
ordinate the  work  of  the  Institution 
in  Hawaii  and  elsewhere,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Governors. 


THE  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS 
Work  of  the  Institution  as  outlined  by 
the  Board  of  Governors : 

a.  For  the  present  the  Institution  will 
concern  itself  primarily  with  prob- 
lems of  food  production,  distribu- 
tion, consumption,  and  conservation, 
with  problems  of  public  health,  and 
with  the  problems  of  race  and  popu- 
lation as  related  to  the  Pacific  coun- 
tries. Particular  stress  will  be 
placed  upon  the  bringing  about  of 
international  agreements  or  treaties 
needed  for  the  development,  proper 
utilization,  and  conservation  of  the 
natural  animal  and  plant  resources 
of  the  Pacific  and  of  all  lands  within 
the  sphere  of  interest  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union. 

b.  The  Institution  favors  the  plan  of 
the  Pan- Pacific  Union  to  establish 
on  the  grounds  adjoining  those  used 
by  the  Institution  an  endowed  dor- 
mitory or  building  where  young  men 
interested  in  science  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  live  and  earn  their 
way  by  giving  part  time  when  de- 
sired as  helpers  to  scientists  en- 
gaged in  research  work  for  the  In- 
stitution. Among  these  might  be 
both  skilled  and  unskilled  helpers. 

c.  The  Institution  may  avail  itself  of 
the  facilities  provided  by  the  Mid- 
Pacific  Magazine  and  the  Pan- Pacific 
Union  to  issue  a  periodical  bulletin. 

d.  Among  the  problems  and  activities 
which  the  Institution  might  properly 
take  up  at  once,  the  following  are 
recommended : 

1.  The  preparation  of  card  indexes 
of: 

(a)  Islands  in  the  Pacific — loca- 
tion, area,  characteristics, 
principal  natural  products, 
population,  etc. 

(b)  Races,  tribes  and  languages 
of  the  Pacific. 

(c)  Natural  Resources  of  the 
Pacific. 
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(1)  Land — as  plants,  mam- 
mals, birds,  reptiles, 
economic  insects,  etc. 

(2)  Aquatic  —  as  fishes, 
mammals,  birds,  reptiles, 
mollusks,  crustaceans, 
other  invertebrates, 
plants,  etc. 

Note — These  cards  would  be  by  species 
and  under  each  species  should  be 
given  a  succinct  statement  of 
what  is  known  about  it,  particu- 
larly its  food  or  other  economic 
value. 

Special  catalogues  should  be 
prepared  of  (a)  food  plants  (a') 
medicinal  plants,  (b)  poison- 
ous plants,  (c)  noxious  plants, 
(d)  insect  pests,  (e)  parasite 
insects,  (f)  poisonous  aquatic 
animals,  including  fishes,  crus- 
taceans, mollusks,  etc.,  and  (g) 


the  plankton  of  the  Pacific,  (h) 
fishing  banks. 

(d)  Meteorology,  Topography, 
etc. 

(e)  Oceanography,  i  n  c  1  u  d  i  ng 
depths,  currents,  tempera- 
ture, salinities,  etc. 

(f)  Means  and  methods  of 
crop  distribution,  transporta- 
tion, sanitary  treatment,  etc. 

Note — The  preparation  of  these  sev- 
eral card  indexes  will,  in  most 
cases,    involve    an  enormous 
amount  of  work.   It  is  desirable 
that  cards  of  uniform  size  and 
weight  be  used.  A  card  5"  x  7" 
is  a  good  size.  A  uniform  style 
of  reference  also  is  desirable. 
The  Board  of  Governors  has  requested 
the  Director  of  the  Pan- Pacific  Union  to 
serve  with  the  Board  as  a  liaison  officer 
between  that  body  and  the  Union. 


Eric  Jordan  and  the  Fish  of  Hawaii 


An  important  piece  of  research  in- 
cidentally connected  with  the  Pan-Pacific 
Food  Conference  of  1924  has  just  ap- 
peared as  the  first  or  leading  article  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  United  States 
National  Museum  for  the  Current  Year. 

"It  is  entitled  "Notes  on  the  Fishes  of 
Hawaii  with  Descriptions  of  Six  New 
Species,"  by  Eric  Knight  Jordan  of  Stan- 
ford University,  now  assistant  curator 
of  paleontology  in  the  California  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences. 

Eric  Jordan  spent  the  summer  of  1924 
with  his  father,  David  Starr  Jordan,  at 
Honolulu,  both  delegates  to  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Food  Conservation  Conference. 
While  there,  he  made  a  large  collection 
of  fishes,  220  species  in  all,  or  about 
two-fifth  of  the  whole  number  occurring 
about  the  shore  off  the  reefs.  The  col- 
lection was  specially  intended  for  Cornell 
University  and  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota. 

In  this  paper  the  author  records  all 
the  additions,  mostly  made  in  1922,  by 


Henry  Meed  Fowler,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Academy  of  Science,  who  spent  the  sea- 
son of  1922  at  the  Bishop  Museum.  A 
complete  list  was  prepared  by  "Jordan 
and  Jordan"  after  the  conference  of 
1921,  and  to  this  the  present  paper  is  a 
supplement. 

Of  the  six  new  species  he  found,  the 
most  remarkable  is  a  large,  dark-red 
parrot  fish  with  singular  head  markings, 
known  from  a  single  specimen.  This 
was  nan^ed  Scarus  Kraussi  in  honor  of 
Prof.  Frederick  Krauss  at  whose  house 
the  author  was  a  guest. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  National 
Museum  gives  this  fish  the  place  of 
honor  in  its  publication. 

Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan  is  again  in 
Hawaii  as  a  guest  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Research  Institution  of  which  he  is 
honorary  president,  and  he  has  found 
many  new  species  of  fish  which  he  and 
his  son  will  describe  after  Dr.  Jordan's 
return  to  Leland  Stanford  University. 
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The  Research  Institution  and  the 
Fisheries  Conference 


(From  the  Press) 

Out  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Fisheries  Con- 
ference now  being  held  in  Honolulu  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  David  Starr  Jor- 
dan, President  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Re- 
search Institution,  has  grown  a  side  issue 
promising  to  be  of  great  importance  to 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  that  is  the  in- 
troduction of  the  choice  fish,  crustaceans, 
and  other  sea  food  from  Pacific  lands,  the 
delegates  attending  the  Conference  bring- 
ing with  them  millions  of  eggs  of  the  de- 
licious Ayu  of  Japan,  a  luscious  oyster  of 
Korea,  and  suggestions  for  the  bringing 
to  these  islands  of  some  of  the  delicious 
fish  of  Australia  and  perhaps  the  wonder- 
ful White  Bait  of  New  Zealand. 

The  Fisheries  Conference  has  really 
been  in  session  for  some  months.  First 
Australia  sent  Sir  Joseph  Carruthers  and 
their  greatest  taxonomist,  Allan  McCul- 
loch,  last  summer  to  lay  the  foundation, 
and  the  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  McCulloch 
has  been  circulated  around  the  Pacific  and 
is  now  the  basis  of  the  Conference  be- 
tween Dr.  Jordan  and  the  representatives 
from  the  Orient  and  the  Occident  who  are 
guests  at  the  Pan-Pacific  Research  Insti- 
tution. It  is  their  hope  that  out  of  this 
Conference  may  grow  a  real  official  con- 
ference backed  by  the  nations  of  the  Pa- 
cific which  will  perhaps  result  in  an  inter- 
national treaty  for  the  protection  of  the 
aquatic  resources  of  the  Pacific  and  the 
establishment  of  a  commission  that  will 
promote  the  study  and  propagation  of  the 
food  fish  in  the  Pacific. 

The  men  so  far  who  have  attended  this 
Conference  are  world-known  authorities 
on  fish  in  the  Pacific,  and  they  have  been 
for  two  years  in  correspondence  with 
other  leading  authorities  throughout  the 
world.  Dr.  Barton  Warren  Evermann, 
Director  of  the  California  Academy  of 
Science,  who  spent  several  weeks  here 


with  Dr.  Jordan  and  some  of  the  other 
delegates,  is  perhaps  next  to  Dr.  Jordan 
the  greatest  authority  on  fish  in  the  Pa- 
cific waters.  Allan  McCulloch,  Dr.  Jor- 
dan considered  one  of  the  eight  great  men 
of  fish  knowledge  in  the  world,  and  Dr. 
C.  Ishikawa  of  the  University  of  Tokyo, 
is  another  of  this  group.  Dr.  C.  Wakiya 
was  a  graduate  under  Dr.  Ishikawa,  and 
is  now  the  head  of  the  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion of  Korea.  All  of  these  gentlemen 
were  sent  to  Hawaii  on  cabled  requests 
from  the  Pan-Pacific  Union. 

Those  in  conference  live  at  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Research  Institution,  and  every 
morning  at  daylight  finds  them  at  the 
fish  market  where  they  have  discovered  a 
number  of  new  varieties  of  fish.  In  fact, 
there  is  scarcely  a  day  passes  that  a  new 
find  is  not  made.  They  have  prepared  a 
list  of  some  700  fish  known  to  Hawaiian 
waters,  and  this  is  being  published  by  the 
Pan-Pacific  Research  Institution  as  the 
first  of  its  bulletins. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Fisheries  Conference 
is  calling  on  the  Pan-Pacific  Legal  Com- 
mittee to  assist  it  in  its  deliberations,  and 
it  is  understood  that  a  considerable  amount 
of  cabling  back  and  forth  to  the  different 
countries  of  the  Pacific  will  be  an  im- 
portant feature  of  the  Conference.  Ques- 
tions will  be  asked  and  answers  received 
by  cable,  largely  on  the  grounds  that  it  is 
far  less  expensive  to  spend  money  on 
cables  than  on  bringing  delegates  who 
will  be  needed  only  for  an  hour.  More- 
over, a  small  select  group  of  men  who  are 
world  acknowledged  authorities  on  fish- 
eries matters  can  get  together  for  one  or 
two  months  and  accomplish  more  real 
work  than  any  conference  of  one  hundred 
delegates  meeting  for  a  week  and  then 
parting  with  only  resolutions  left  behind. 

Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan  is  authority 
for  the  statement  that  the  delicious  Ayu 
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fish  is  responsible  for  the  building  of  the 
great  city  of  Tokyo,  the  capital  of  Japan. 
In  the  old  days  of  primitive  Japan,  ex- 
plains Dr.  Jordan,  this  delicious  fish,  now 
being  introduced  into  Hawaiian  waters, 
was  beloved  above  all  other  food  by  the 
Japanese.  Out  on  the  great  level  plain  of 
Tokyo  that  was  and  is  still  intersected  by 
a  gridiron  of  fresh  water  courses,  the 
Ayu  grew,  thrived,  and  reached  perfec- 
tion. All  over  this  area  little  villages  of 
Ayu  fishers  sprung  up  and  made  the  be- 
ginning of  those  many  towns  that,  grown 
together,  form  the  great  metropolis  of 
Japan. 

Dr.  Jordan  suggests  that  as  the  Ayu 
is  fished  for  with  the  cormorant,  that  the 
next  step  must  be  to  bring  the  cormorant 
to  Hawaii.  It  is  a  great  sight  in  Japan, 
says  Dr.  Jordan,  to  see  Japanese  taking 
their  tame  cormorants  out  into  the 
streams  and  turning  them  loose  in  the 
waters  with  strings  tied  to  their  legs  and 
a  ring  around  their  necks.  The  cor- 
morants gorge  themselves  and  when  their 
great  pouches  are  filled  to  repletion  they 
are  pulled  back  and  made  to  disgorge. 
The  Ayus  are  carefully  separated,  and  the 
other  fish  put  aside  for  the  cormorant,  the 
ring  taken  off  his  neck,  and  he  is  allowed 
to  swallow  the  minor  fish,  so  everyone  is 
happy,  including  the  cormorant.  Dr.  Jor- 
dan believes  that  cormorant  fishing  would 
be  a  great  and  unique  attraction  to  sports- 
men who  would  like  to  come  to  Hawaii  to 
indulge  in  this  unique  mode  of  fishing. 

The  plan  for  bringing  the  Ayu  to  Ha- 
waii is  the  first  practical  bit  of  work  of 
the  Pan-Pacific  Research  Institution.  If 
this  is  successful  it  is  proposed  to  send 
the  eggs  of  the  Ayu  from  here  to  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  and  Australia.  It  seems  pos- 
sible to  bring  the  eggs  safely  to  Hawaii, 
and  hatch  them  here.  If  the  fish  can  be 
brought  to  maturity  they  will  lay  their 
eggs  on  the  gravel  in  the  beds  of  the  little 
streams  up  which  they  run  from  the  sea, 
and  these  will  be  collected  and  sent  by 
the  fastest  steamers  in  cold  storage  both 
to  California,  to  Australia,  and  to  New 


Zealand.  Dr.  Ishikawa,  who  is  probably 
the  greatest  authority  on  the  Ayu  in  the 
world,  is  making  a  tour  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  with  Dr.  Wakiya,  head  of  the 
Korean  Fisheries  Bureau,  both  of  them 
guests  at  the  Pan-Pacific  Research  Insti- 
tution and  in  Hawaii  to  confer  on  the  pos- 
sibility of  inducing  the  governments  of 
the  Pacific  to  call  an  official  conference 
looking  forward  to  the  protection  of  the 
aquatic  resources  of  the  Pacific. 

Dr.  Ishikawa  is  making  a  tour  to  plant 
the  Ayu  egg  in  the  streams  that  he  can 
find  that  are  suitable.  Already  he  has 
found  rivers  or  streams  on  Kauai  and 
Hawaii.  He  is  training  workers  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Research  Institution  in  the 
care  of  the  Ayu  and  its  eggs,  and  will 
keep  on  making  shipments  of  these  until 
they  are  successfully  planted  and  the  fish 
is  introduced  here.  He  also  hopes  to  find 
localities  where  the  delicious  Japanese 
Prawn  may  be  introduced.  Dr.  Wakiya 
has  found  a  Japanese  who  has  succeeded 
in  cultivating  oysters,  although  of  a  small 
variety,  on  the  island  of  Oahu.  He  has 
brought  samples  of  the  big  oysters  from 
Korea  and  believes  that  these  could  be 
introduced  here  and  is  having  a  shipment 
of  the  spats  prepared  to  be  sent  from 
Fusan.  It  is  probably  that  these  oysters 
will  not  grow  as  large  here  as  they  do  in 
Korea,  but  if  they  attain  one-third  their 
natural  size,  they  will  become  just  right 
as  table  delicacies  here  in  the  half-shell, 
and  this  is  probably  what  will  happen. 

With  Dr.  Jordan,  Alexander  Ford,  and 
others  of  the  Institute,  visits  have  been 
made  to  find  reefs  and  flats  where  a  small 
Hawaiian  oyster  might  eke  a  precarious 
livelihood.  A  study  will  now  be  made  to 
find  places  where  the  real  big  oyster  may 
be  planted  and  cared  for,  and  as  one  Japa- 
nese is  already  succeeding  in  the  culture, 
general  oyster  culture  in  Hawaii  seems  to 
have  a  hopeful  outlook.  The  Pan-Pacific 
Research  Institution  will  undertake  to  in- 
troduce oysters  from  every  Pacific  coun- 
try until  the  proper  kind  has  been  secured. 
Dr.  Wakiya  also  hopes  to  ship  the  de- 
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licious  shrimp  from  Korea  here  with  its 
eggs  attached,  so  that  we  may  have  this 
delicacy  in  our  waters. 

But  to  return  to  the  Ayu,  Mr.  Francis 
Gay  has  undertaken  to  care  for  the  50,000 
young  fish  planted  in  Kalihi  stream.  He, 
Dr.  Jordan,  and  Dr.  Ishikawa  have  per- 
sonally planted  these  in  the  big  pool  in 
front  of  his  house,  and  small  boys  are 
now  engaged  to  fish  out  the  Oou  which 
devours  the  eggs  of  the  Ayu.  However, 
the  boxes  in  which  the  eggs  are  placed 
in  the  water  are  covered  with  wire  net- 
ting with  a  mesh  too  small  for  the  Oou 
to  enter,  and  as  they  do  not  eat  the  young 
fish  which  come  from  the  eggs,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  they  have  an  even  chance  of 
Kalihi  stream  being  the%  breeding  place 
for  the  Ayu,  for  not  only  here  but  other 
countries  of  the  Pacific. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Japa- 
nese Ayu  fish  were  planted  in  the  streams 
of  Oahu  on  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

This  is  the  first  practical  work  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Research  Institute,  according 
to  Alexander  Hume  Ford,  director. 

Dr.  C.  Ishikawa,  who  arrived  Saturday 
morning  on  the  Taiyo  Maru,  as  a  guest 
of  the  Institute,  to  attend  the  Pan-Pacific 
Fisheries  Conference,  brought  with  him 
from  the  Orient  half  a  million  Ayu  eggs. 

"The  Ayu  is  the  second  best  eating  fish 
in  the  world,"  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan 
claims. 

Fifty  thousand  Ayu  will  be  sent  to 
Kauai  tonight  and  50,000  will  be  shipped 
to  Hawaii  at  the  end  of  the  week,  Dr. 
Ishikawa  accompanying  them  to  see  that 
they  are  properly  released. 

H.  L.  Kelly,  executive  officer  of  the 
territorial  fish  and  game  commission, 
placed  100,000  Ayu  eggs  in  the  streams 
emptying  into  Kaneohe  bay,  Waimea  and 
Haleiwa  bays,  Saturday. 

With  Alexander  Hume  Ford  and  Dr. 
Wikaya,  Dr.  Ishikawa  spent  Saturday 
seeking  a  place  near  Honolulu  for  the 
planting  of  the  Ayu,  a  place  where  they 
would  be  cared  for  and  visited  daily  until 
after  hatching. 


Mr.  Ford  took  the  men  to  Wailele,  the 
home  of  Francis  Gay  in  the  Kalihi  val- 
ley, and  here  Dr.  Ishikawa  was  convinced 
Was  the  place  for  the  experiment,  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  Dr.  Jordan 
and  himself.  Mr.  Gay  immediately 
placed  his  property  at  the  disposal  of 
the  group.  Plans  were  then  laid  for 
damming  the  stream  where  necessary 
and  building  fish  ladders  over  the  two 
small  waterfalls  in  the  stream. 

So  enthused  was  Dr.  Ishikawa  with  the 
project  that  he  boarded  the  Taiyo  Maru 
half  an  hour  before  she  sailed  yesterday 
morning  and  brought  another  50,000  eggs 
ashore  for  the  Wailele  pool,  sending  but 
three  boxes  of  eggs  on  to  California. 

Mr.  Gay  was  aroused  at  an  early  hour, 
in  time  to  put  his  force  at  work  under 
Dr.  Ishikawa's  direction,  and  by  noon  the 
50,000  eggs  were  in  the  big  pool  being 
thawed  out.  They  are  carefully  pro- 
tected from  the  big  mouthed  oopu,  which, 
by  the  way,  from  now  on  will  be  fished 
out  of  the  pool.  The  eggs  and  young  fish 
are  protected  by  fine  wire  mesh. 

The  life  history  of  the  oopu  is  so  akin 
to  that  of  the  Ayu  that  Dr.  Ishikawa  feels 
sure  that  the  Kalihi  stream  will  prove  an 
excellent  breeding  place  for  the  Ayu. 
These  will  hatch  out  in  about  a  week. 
Then  they  will  gradually  drift  down  to 
the  sea,  and  in  March,  when  they  are  four 
inches  long,  they  should  climb  up  the 
stream,  growing  then  to  a  foot  in  length, 
and  providing  the  most  delicious  fish  food 
known  to  man,  with  but  one  exception. 
The  Ayu  is  also  a  splendid  game  fish. 

The  rock  gravel,  on  which  the  Ayu 
lays  its  eggs,  is  plentiful  in  the  Kalihi 
stream,  and  great  hopes  are  entertained 
by  Dr.  Jordan  and  by  Dr.  Ishikawa  that 
their  experiment  will  be  a  success,  in 
which  case  the  introduction  of  Japanese 
prawns,  shrimps  and  oysters  into  Ha- 
waiian waters  will  be  attempted. 
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Allan  R.  McCulloch's  Last  Article 


(The  last  article  written  by  the  late 
Allan  R.  McCulloch  and  found  with  his 
papers  addressed  to  the  Mid-Pacific 
Magazine.) 

AS  SOON  as  Alexander  Hume  Ford, 
Director  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union, 
knew  of  my  desire  to  see  the  coral  reefs 
around  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  he  com- 
municated with  Admiral  McDonald,  who 
most  courteously  responded,  sending  a 
seaplane  to  carry  me  over  the  reefs. 
Then  Commander  McComb,  who  piloted 
the  machine,  switched  me  to  a  light 
chaser  and  away  we  went  12,000  feet 
into  the  ether.  What  splendid  views  of 
Honolulu  and  the  Island  of  Oahu!  It 
was  a  memorable  experience.  I  shall 
not  soon  forget  the  kindness  of  Admiral 
McDonald,  nor  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
Ford.  The  latter  has  made  many  oppor- 
tunities for  me  here  to  gain  knowledge. 
And  that  is  what  is  most  worth  while. 
If  one  can  read  a  little  way  in  the  book 
of  Nature,  life  is  well  worth  while. 

On  the  flight  over  Oahu  we  passed 
over  Koko  Head,  which  is  a  crater  for 
Hanauma  Bay.  This  is  followed  by 
Koko  Crater.  These  two  form  the 
south-east  end  of  Oahu.  After  round- 
ing Makapuu  Head,  we  flew  across  to 
Ulupau  Head,  which  is  the  south-east- 
ern head  of  Kaneohe  Bay,  in  which 
there  is  a  rich  growth  of  coral.  We 
flew  outside  the  coral  edge  right  along 
to  Kahuku  Point,  the  northernmost 
point  of  the  Island,  seeing  an  amazing 
array  of  razor-back  ridges  extending 
seaward  from  the  Koolau  Range  which 
left  me  overwhelmed  at  the  tremendous 
erosion  which  is  taking  place.  Between 
Kahuku  Point  and  Kaena  Point,  a  huge 
area  of  highly  fertile  land  is  opened  up 
which  is  formed  of  the  soil  eroded  from 
the  Koolau  Range  and  the  Waianae 
Mountains. 

It  is  notable  that  the  coral  is  either 


non-extant  or  else  very  close  inshoie 
when  the  coast  is  steep,  as  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  volcanic  cliffs  or  craters, 
whereas  it  is  best  developed  in  the 
larger  bays  behind  which  are  flats  of 
eroded  soil.  In  Hanauma  Bay,  which  is 
an  inlet  of  the  sea  into  a  small  crater 
comparable  to  the  Murray  Islands 
crater,  the  coral  is  well  developed,  but 
is  wholly  absent  immediately  outside,  as 
along  the  remainder  of  this  steep  rocky 
shore  between  Koko  Head  and  Makapuu 
Head. 

The  edges  of  the  reefs  are  of  particu- 
lar interest,  being  very  definite,  abrupt, 
and  disappeariflg  into  sand.  This  is 
proved  by  the  channels  which  extend 
outwards  from  the  beach,  not  in  a 
straight  line,  but  more  or  less  winding. 
The  reefs  on  each  side  of  these  sand 
channels  have  the  same  sharply  defined 
edges  as  the  seaward  edges  of  the  reefs 
themselves,  and  though  they  drop  away 
suddenly  into  deep  water,  the  fact  that 
the  sea  bottom  in  front  of  them  is  also 
of  sand  is  shown  by  the  appearance  of 
the  channels  from  the  beach  to  the  reef 
edges. 

A  feature  of  great  interest  is  the 
maze  of  small  sand-filled  troughs  which 
extend  more  or  less  uniformly  seaward 
from  the  shore  edge  of  the  reef  to  its 
outer  edge.  I  can  only  suppose  they  are 
the  result  of  tidal  drift  which  carries 
sand  to  and  fro  to  settle  in  lines  upon 
the  reef.  This  apparently  destroys  the 
living  coral  beneath  it  and  evidently  so 
affects  the  reefs  that  channels  are  cut 
in  roughly  parallel  lines,  extending 
seawards. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  whole 
survey  is  that  reefs  do  not  exist  when 
the  shore  is  steep  and  rocky,  whereas 
they  are  developed  best  when  the  soil 
is  washed  down  from  the  mountains  as 
at  Koolaupoko  and  Waialua  districts, 
showing  their  inability  to  grow  in  any 
but  very  shallow  waters. 
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The  Pan-Pacific  Fisheries  Confer- 
ence, Honolulu,  1925 

(A  statement  prepared  under  direction  of  the  Conference) 


Carrying  out  suggestions  made  at  the 
Pan-Pacific  Food  Conservation  Confer- 
ence in  1924,  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  in- 
vited the  leading  fishery  authorities  in 
Pacific  lands  to  meet  in  conference  in 
Honolulu  during  the  summer  of  1925. 

The  delegates  were  invited  to  become 
house  guests  at  the  Pan-Pacific  Research 
Institution,  and  here  from  time  to  time 
were  held  the  conferences  of  men  from 
Pacific  lands  who  are  recognized  authori- 
ties on  the  fishery  problems  of  the 
Pacific. 

Allan  McCulloch,  the  leading  authority 
on  fish  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  re- 
mained in  Honolulu  for  two  months  with 
Sir  Joseph  Carruthers,  ex-premier  of  New 
South  Wales,  preparing  a  tentative 
agenda  and  resolutions,  which  form  the 
basis  of  the  conference. 

On  the  arrival  of  Dr.  David  Starr  Jor- 
dan, Dr.  Barton  Evermann,  and  other 
American  fishery  authorities,  the  work 
was  passed  on  to  them,  and  they  worked 
together  for  a  month  before  the  arrival  of 
Dr.  Chiyomatsu  Ishikawa,  from  the  Im- 
perial University  of  Tokyo,  and  Dr.  Y. 
Wakiya,  Chief  of  the  Korean  Fisheries 
Bureau,  when  another  month  of  consulta- 
tion and  work  was  undertaken  with  local 
and  other  delegates  as  well  as  with  Col- 
onel F.  M.  Brown,  United  States  delegate 
at  the  Hague  International  Conference* 
and  chairman  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Legal 
Council.  The  final  result  was  a  resolu- 
tion which  was  unanimously  agreed  upon. 

The  paper  and  tentative  agenda  pre- 
pared by  the  late  Allan  McCulloch  of 
Australia  and  Sir  Joseph  Carruthers  was 
forwarded  to  the  fisheries  department  of 
the  several  Pacific  countries.  The  follow- 
ing is  from  some  of  the  communications 
addressed  to  the  Director  of  the  Pan- 


Pacific  Union  to  be  placed  before  the 
Conference. 

Dr.  Wm.  A.  Found,  Director  of  Fisher- 
ies for  Canada,  writes  from  Ottawa,  the 
capital. 

"Your  very  alluring  invitation  for  me 
to  attend  a  conference  which  will  be  held 
in  Honolulu  towards  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber has  been  received.  For  different  rea- 
sons I  should  like  very  much  to  go.  Get- 
ting into  personal  contact  with  those  en- 
gaging in  similar  work  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  is  in  itself  of  very  great  value. 

"You  will  probably  remember  that  when 
you  were  in  Ottawa  I  emphasized  the 
need  for  the  United  States  and  Canada 
cooperating  in  fisheries  work  in  other 
directions  than  in  the  salvation  of  the 
Pacific  halibut.  If  you  have  not  already 
done  so  you  will  be  interested  to  learn 
that  we  are  making  progress  in  these 
lines.  During  the  past  winter  there  was 
held  in  Seattle  a  conference  representative 
of  the  fisheries  administration  not  only  of 
the  Canadian  and  United  States  Federal 
Governments  but  of  the  different  Pacific 
States,  Alaska  and  British  Columbia  to 
consider  cooperative  methods  in  the  study 
of  the  natural  history  of  our  Pacific 
salmon.  As  a  result  a  plan  of  work  was 
agreed  upon  and  is  being  carried  out 
cooperatively  this  year  from  California  to 
Alaska  inclusive.  Such  work  as  this  may 
pave  the  way  for  consideration  of  broader 
cooperation  in  matters  where  such  may 
be  necessary,  though  it  is  a  fact  that  so 
far  as  the  northern  Pacific  fur  seals  are 
concerned  the  existing  treaty  is  having  the 
protective  effect  from  a  world  standpoint 
that  it  was  hoped  it  would  prove  to  have 
when  it  was  entered  into.  I  am  interested 
to  know  that  several  of  the  eastern  coun- 
tries, which  presumably  like  Canada  and 
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the  United  States  have  several  interests 
in  common,  are  being  brought  together 
from  a  fisheries  standpoint." 

From  the  acting  commissioner  of  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
Mr.  Lewis  Radcliffe,  the  following  was 
received : 

"I  am  greatly  interested  in  the  proposal 
for  a  combined  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
various  nations  concerned  to  conserve  the 
fishery  resources  of  the  Pacific  and  assure 
you  that  we  will  lend  every  possible  sup- 
port to  the  movement.  Any  specific  rec- 
ommendations you  may  have  to  offer  will 
be  given  serious  consideration. 

"Our  experience  has  shown  that  the 
best  way  in  which  to  handle  such  interna- 
tional fishery  problems  as  you  have  in 
mind  is  through  committees  formed  of 
representatives  of  the  various  countries 
concerned,  and  dealing  with  individual 
fisheries  or  groups  of  closely  related  fish- 
eries. We  are  at  present  represented  on 
three  such  committees. 

"The  North  Atlantic  Committee  on 
Fishery  Investigation  represents  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Newfoundland  and  France,  and  is  pri- 
marily interested  in  investigations  pertain- 
ing to  the  great  bank  fisheries  of  the  west- 
ern North  Atlantic.  This  organization 
has  been  in  existence  for  some  four  or 
five  years  and  has  accomplished  much  in 
the  way  of  co-ordinating  activities  and  in 
bringing  about  a  better  understanding  of 
the  problems. 

"The  International  Fishery  Committee 
is  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  and  is  con-^ 
cerned  with  the  administration  of  the  re- 
cently consummated  Halibut  Treaty. 

"Very  recently  the  International  Pacific 
Salmon  Investigation  Federation  has 
been  formed,  with  a  membership  including 
representatives  of  the  United  States  and 
Canadian  governments,  the  Province  of 
British  Columbia,  and  the  States  of  Ore-* 
gon,  Washington  and  California.  The 
purpose  is  to  co-ordinate  the  scientific 
work  on  salmon,  to  enlarge  the  research 


program  and  to  initiate  steps  looking  to- 
ward the  establishment  of  a  Salmon 
Treaty  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  based  on  similar  lines  as  the  Hali- 
but Treaty. 

"You  will  see  from  this  that  much  has 
already  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
developing  an  international  feeling  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  care  of  the  fisheries, 
both  in  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  Per- 
haps the  most  striking  example  of  inter- 
national cooperation  in  the  case  of  a 
fishery  resource  is  the  Fur  Seal  Treaty 
between  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
Japan  and  Russia.  Under  this  treaty  it 
has  been  possible  to  re-establish  the  fur 
seal  herd,  which  now  numbers  in  excess 
of  700,000  animals,  as  compared  with 
about  140,000  in  1910. 

"We  have  also  recently  cooperated 
with  the  Government  of  Salvador  in  an 
investigation  of  their  fishery  resources. 
Two  of  our  best  men,  one  a  naturalist 
and  the  other  a  practical  fish  culturist, 
were  sent  to  that  country,  made  a  careful 
survey  and  submitted  recommendations 
for  the  care  and  development  of  fisheries. 
Some  years  ago  a  similar  cooperative 
study  was  rnjade  by  one  of  the  Bureau  s 
investigators  of  the  guano  resources  of 
Peru. 

"These  matters  are  brought  to  your  at- 
tention for  the  purpose  of  acquainting 
you  with  the  past  accomplishments  of 
this  Bureau  in  the  way  of  international 
cooperation.  It  may  help  in  making 
plans  for  other  similar  work.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  fisheries  mentioned  above,  the 
important  cod,  herring,  tuna  and  whale 
fisheries  of  the  Pacific  are  international 
in  character  and  should  receive  the  con- 
sideration of  any  body  concerned  with 
international  fishery  problems. 

"While  some  sort  of  international  or- 
ganization for  providing  the  proper  care 
of  the  Pacific  fisheries  is  undoubtedly  de- 
sirable, I  am,  frankly,  not  at  all  convinced 
of  the  wisdom  of  turning  the  whole  thing 
over  to  the  governments  of  the  Pacific. 
Practically  all  of  the  problems  are  local- 
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ized  and  concern  only  two,  or  at  most  a 
few,  of  the  nations,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  they  can  best  be  handled  by  smaller 
organizations,  such  as  the  International 
Fishery  Committee  and  the  International 
Pacific  Salmon  Investigation  Federation, 
which  are  concerned  with  specific  fisher- 
ies, and  which  represent  only  those  nations 
directly  interested.  Perhaps  these  could 
be  made  integral  parts  of  a  central  organ- 
isation in  which  all  of  the  Pacific  nations 
could  be  represented,  but  I  am  strongly 
of  the  opinion  that  each  of  the  smaller 
organisations  should  possess  practically 
complete  autonomy, 

"I  shall  be  greatly  interested  to  hear 
further  from  you  on  this  subject  and  as- 
sure you  again  of  the  hearty  support  and 
cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries." 

From  the  College  of  Fisheries  and  Food 
Preservation  at  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington, Seattle,  Prof.  John  N.  Cobb 
writes : 

"We  have  recently  organized  a  league 
composed  of  the  fish  commissions  of  Ore- 
gon, Washington,  California,  British  Col- 
umbia, Alaska,  Canada,  and  the  United 
States  for  joint  work  and  also  for  mutual 
help  and  advice  in  attacking  the  larger 
problems  that  confront  our  fisheries  on 
this  coast.  With  such  a  league  we  are  in 
a  position  to  do  some  good  work  and  are 
moving  rapidly  forward  along  this  line. 

"I  want  to  see  the  Pan-Pacific  Fisheries 
Conference  a  success  but  in  endeavoring 
to  do  that  I  do  not  want  to  lose  what  we 
have  already  accomplished  in  our  own  im- 
mediate vicinity.  I  shall  be  glad  to  learn 
what  has  been  decided  upon  for  the  com- 
ing summer  and  if  I  can  aid  in  any  way 
will  be  glad  to  do  so." 

From  the  Secretary  of  the  Alaska  De- 
partment of  the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Mr.  C.  D.  Garfield  writes : 

"I  have  just  read  with  interest  the 
article  covering  the  Pan-Pacific  Fisheries 
Conference  in  the  Union  Bulletin  No.  69 
for  October,  proposing  a  committee  to 
regulate  the  conservation  of  fish  and  fish- 
eries in  the  Pacific  area. 


"Alaska  has  the  greatest  production  of 
in-shore  and  off-shore  fisheries  in  the 
world,  and  is  very  much  interested  in  any 
move  having  as  its  purpose  conservative 
regulation  of  the  catch. 

"It  is  now  acknowledged  by  all  those 
interested  in  the  industry  that  its  perpetua- 
tion depends  upon  an  intelligent  coopera- 
tive application  of  regulations  to  that  pur- 
pose. More  practical  investigations  and 
surveys  of  the  fisheries  are  now  being 
made  than  heretofore,  the  result  bearing 
further  proof  of  the  necessity  for  pre- 
ventive measures  to  protect  a  supply 
which  has  been  commonly  deemed  inex- 
haustible. 

"While  it  is  now  too  late  to  undertake 
any  part  in  such  a  conference  this  year  it  is 
hoped  that  the  proposed  committee  has 
been  formed  of  representatives  from  all 
sections  of  the  Pacific,  and  that  they  will 
take  such  steps  as  to  bring  about  an  in- 
telligent conservation  of  the  food  fish 
supply  of  the  western  ocean  and  its  adja- 
cent and  connecting  waters. 

"With  best  wishes  for  the  success  of 
your  endeavors." 

Mr.  Henry  O'Malley,  chief  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries, 
writes : 

"I  can  assure  you  that  any  action  that 
is  taken,  this  Bureau  will  be  very  glad  to 
cooperate  in,  especially  looking  to  the 
protection  of  the  future  of  the  fisheries 
of  the  Pacific  ocean." 

The  Commission  further  writes  "I  urge 
that  your  Union  give  serious  considera- 
tion for  the  working  out  of  a  plan  for  de- 
tailed annual  statistics  of  the  important 
fisheries  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  that  we  may 
be  kept  fully  advised  as  to  the  trend  of 
these  fisheries  and  the  needs  of  conserva- 
tion." 

Mr.  George  M.  Thompson  of  the  Ma- 
rine Fish  Hatchery  and  Biological  Station 
at  Portobello,  New  Zealand,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Upper  House,  writes  : 

"I  am  glad  to  inform  you  that  our 
Government  has  secured  the  services  of 
an  expert  from  Britain  to  organize  a  fish- 
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eries  department.  I  hope  this  means  a 
great  advance  in  the  near  future.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  learn  what  lines  are  being  taken 
up.  The  particular  line  of  fishery  investi- 
gation in  which  I  am  especially  interested 
researches  on  the  life  history  of  food  fishes 
which  is  more  wanted  than  anything  else. 

"I  am  interested  in  the  proposal  to  set 
up  a  Pan-Pacific  Fisheries  Commission. 
I  can  say,  however,  that  it  would  take  a 
long  time  for  the  various  countries  on 
the  Pacific  to  act  together  but  a  strong 
enough  body,  such  as  the  European  Inter- 
national Board  for  the  Northern  fisheries, 
would  be  a  valuable  agency  for  keeping 
these  interested  countries  in  communica- 
tion with  one  another  on  fisheries  prob- 
lems, and  for  suggesting  common  lines  of 
action  on  such  questions  as  the  preserva- 
tion of  marine  mammals,  etc." 

It  might  be  stated  that  both  Japan  and 
Korea  have  sent  their  leading  fisheries 
men  to  the  Conference  in  Honolulu  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  David  Starr  Jor- 
dan. Both  these  countries  are  working  in 
unison  on  their  fishery  problems  and  it 
might  happen  that  Siberia  and  China  may 
consider  it  to  their  advantage  to  work  with 
them  in  a  joint  fisheries  commission  that 
would  study  methods  of  protecting  and 
increasing  the  ocean  food  out-put  along 
the  east  coast  of  Asia. 

The  suggestion  was  made  to  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union  by  the  Fisheries  Director 
of  Malaysia  that  it  would  be  an  excellent 
thing  if  the  fisheries  departments  of 
Siam,  Indo-China,  Malaysia,  and  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  could  work  together, 
organizing  a  commission  to  investigate  in 
the  region  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  The 
fishery  head  of  each  of  these  countries 
has  since  expressed  his  approval  of  such 
a  plan  and  it  is  hoped  by  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  that  such  an  arrangement  will  be 
brought  about. 

On  the  Eastern  side  of  the  Pacific,  Can^ 
ada  and  the  United  States  have  bound 
themselves  by  treaty  to  conduct  certain 
fish  conservation  work  along  their  Pacific 
borders.      In  addition  to  this,  Alaska, 


British  Columbia,  Washington  and  Cali- 
fornia have  agreed  to  cooperate  in  the 
study,  preservation  and  conservation  of 
the  food  fish  supply  on  which  they  depend. 
This  all  demonstrates  the  tremendous 
value  of  an  official  commission  working 
under  international  treaty. 

In  each  part  of  the  Pacific,  such  a  group 
can  be  organized,  for  the  Far  East,  the 
Philippine  region,  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  Aus- 
tralasia, and  Latin  America;  already  the 
Canadian-American  Commission  is  at 
work.  Each  Pacific  area  might  well  form  a 
component  part  of  a  Pan-Pacific  Fisheries 
Commission,  each  section  maintaining  its 
autonomy,  but  appointing  delegates  or 
representatives  to  a  Pan- Pacific  Fisheries 
or  Economic  Commission  which  might 
take  up  those  matters  concerning  the  pro- 
tection of  aquatic  life  in  the  Pacific  that 
are  of  great  interest  to  more  than  two  or 
three  countries  about  the  great  ocean. 

Certainly  it  seems  advisable  that  a 
conference  of  representatives  and  experts 
from  the  countries  about  the  Pacific  in- 
terested in  the  preservation  of  the  aquatic 
life,  should  meet  each  other  and  confer 
on  this  and  kindred  subjects. 

The  Pan-Pacific  Fisheries  Conference 
in  session  in  Honolulu  during  the  sum- 
mer and  fall  of  1925  at  the  Pan-Pacific 
Research  Institution,  in  keeping  with  the 
expression  of  the  delegates,  as  well  as  in 
line  with  the  letters  received  from  the 
chiefs  of  the  fisheries  bureaus  of  several 
Pacific  lands,  has  drafted  resolutions  that 
seem  to  carry  out  those  suggestions  that 
have  been  proposed  by  all  of  these  differ- 
ent interests. 

First  these  resolutions  were  drafted 
as  a  single  resolution  drawn  up  by  the 
delegates  to  the  Conference.  In  accord 
with  suggestions  made  at  the  Pan-Pa- 
cific Food  Conservation  Conference  last 
year,  these  resolutions  were  passed  over 
to  the  Pan-Pacific  Legal  Council,  of 
which  Judge  Advocate  Frederick  M. 
Brown  is  chairman.  The  rewording  of 
this  Council  was  unanimously  accepted 
and  adopted. 
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Resolution  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Fish- 
eries Conference,  Honolulu,  1925 

David  Starr  Jordan,  Chairman;  Chiyomatsu  Ishikawa,  Vice-chairman 

(As  worded  by  the  delegates  and  referred  to  the  Pan-Pacific  Legal  Council  to  be  put 

into  proper  legal  phraseology.) 

RESOLVED  that  the  Pan-Pacific  Fisheries  Conference  desires  that  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Union  place  before  the  governments  of  the  Pacific  and  other  governments 
that  may  be  interested  in  the  protection  and  conservation  of  the  aquatic  resources 
of  the  Pacific  an  urgent  request  that  they  participate  in  securing  a  Pan- Pacific  Fish- 
eries Conference  that  will  have  for  its  objective  the  creation  of  a  Pan-Pacific 
Economic  Commission  supported  by  governmental  backing  to : 

( 1 )  Study  the  fisheries  problems  of  the-  Pacific  today,  and  to  urge  the  necessity 
for  international  interest  and  the  control  of  aquatic  resources. 

(2)  As  such  control  can  be  the  outcome  only  of  international  agreements  and 
treaties,  that  the  nations  concerned  be  therefore  asked  to  empower  delegates  to  con- 
fer with  a  view  to  eventual  establishment  of  such  treaties. 

(3)  That  such  international  agreements  as  may  be  entered  upon  should  not  dis- 
turb the  regulations  already  in  operation  for  the  conservation  of  aquatic  animals 
controlled  by  any  country.  The  separate  work  of  game  and  fisheries  departments 
in  individual  countries  should  be  undisturbed  by  any  other  considerations. 

This  conference  further  urges  that  one  or  more  of  the  Pacific  governments  be 
requested  to  call  a  Pan- Pacific  Fisheries  Conference  or  else  agree  to  send  delegates 
to  such  a  conference  if  called  by  the  Pan-Pacific  Union.  This  conference,  once  con- 
vening, should  become  an  automatic  body  to  remain  permanent  in  order  to  become 
an  international  commission  to  investigate,  advise,  and  to  help  restore  the  vanishing 
resources  of  the  Pacific,  including  fishes,  crustaceans,  mollusks,  fur  seals,  sea  otters, 
and  whales,  to  increase  the  present  yield,  and  to  make  the  future  secure. 

It  is  the  sense  of  this  conference  that  local  statutes  and  special  agreements 
already  existing  should  not  be  interfered  with  nor  modified,  but  that  international 
groups  already  bound  together  by  treaty  may  become  the  nuclei  of  a  larger  and 
broader  plan  for  a  Pan-Pacific  Economic  Commission  for  the  protection  and  con- 
servation of  the  aquatic  resources  of  the  greatest  of  oceans. 
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